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pilation, 555f; contents of, 
554 ; date of compilation of, 
555f ; dynasties mentioned in, 
682f. 

GautamT-BaJa-»' 5 rj, inscr. of, 75of. 
GaiitamTpntra, y^/f. 

Glta episode, origin of, 503 
GoUenesse, Dutch commander, 129 
Gommata image at »^ravana Be]- 
go!a, when was it set up ? 290- 

309 

Govindapala, comment on 'gata- 
rujya’ of, 166-67 
Govindasyfimin, 733f. 

Gnna Doctrine in Bharata, 345- 

363 

Gunaighar Grant, date of, 46-47 ; 
description of, 45-46 ; language 
4S-53 ; palcTograpliy of, 
47-48 ; text and translation of, 
53-60, s6r 

Gurus, qualifications of, 98 ; wor- 
ship of, 562-3 
Guru-vada, 497 

ffaritah A3 asah, note on, 384-89 
Harsa of Kanauj, naval victory of, 
6 si 

Hastings, Warren, 436!.; Macartney 


hated by, 449 ; TipiiN Treaty 
with, 449 

Hevajratantra, 390-93 
Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
591 

Ilyder AH, 133, 138-41, 436f.; fleet 
of, 309-314 

Hullishah, son of Dahir, 657 
Hussain Shah, a Pathan ruler of 
Bengal, 654 

Idealism of Yajuavalkya, 500-1 
India, see Ancient India 
Indians (Vedic), articles used b}', 

516-7 

Indian civilization, indigenous 
growth of, 531 

fndr> Aryan Invasion theory, 513- 
528 ; evidences against, 526-8 ; 
missionary theory criticised, 
523-4 ; reasons adduced by the 
supporters of, 523 
Indo-European religion, absence of 
bhakti in, 314-15 
Indra, 45 5 f. 

Indravarman I, Yang Tikuh Ins- 
cription of, 102-3 
Iiidnya Jiltaka, 686, 687fn, 
Irattayar, 552 

Bodli-Gaya, Buddhist shrines at 
1-3 1 j Purva-Pasana-Lekhri, 1-26 
Uttara-Piisana-Lekha, 26 31 
Isvara, early conception of, 507ff. 
Jala-hatthapada, meaning of, 717!., 
723fn. 

Jana in Rock Edicts, 427f. 
Janapada, component of statal 
strength, 244f, 

Janapada, 533, 6l Sf. 

Jats, Sultan MahmueVs conflict 
with, 657 
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Jayatuiiga Varsa, note on, 564-5 
Jayavarman II, whether lludclhist 
king, 106-7 

JaiminTyanyayamalavistara, 705 
Jaina Canon, 382-83 
Jaina monks, 378-81 
Jaina Pontiffs, list of, 573 
Jainism, Yoga system and, 

676-77 

Jainas, note on ^vetambara and 
Digambara sects of, 378-83 
Jivadharana king, note on, 565-6 
jTvanmiiktiviveka, 704f. 

Jivitagnpta = Jivadharana, 565 
Jfianakanda of the Vedas, icgf. 
Jftanaprasthanasutra, nature of 
Nirvana in, 141-45 

Kalamaddavlya, 704 
Kalapavyakarana, quoted in Ga- 

ruda Purana, 536 

‘Kaliyasuyassa* of Ilatliignmpha 
inscr., interpretation of, 185 
Kali, mentioned by Asvaghosa, 126 
Kalikiilarnava Tantra, ii8f. 

Kalki era, 295. 

Kalpadrnmakalika, commentary 
on Jain Kalpasutras, 69ofn. 
Kamarfipa, 364; its position in 
naval history, 654-55 
Kamauli Grant, 653-54 
Kamboja, located in Assam, QSf.n. 
Kaniska and Riidradaman I, 
chronological relation of, Note 
on, 149-52 

Kanti, Bharata^s conception of 
36062 

Karma Sataku, Pradyota in, 6 g\in, 
Karna, king of Western countries, 

158* 163 

Karnasuvarna, 6of, 


Karunakaran Eruttaccan, disciple 
of Tunchatt Eruttaccan, 93-94 
Kassapa V, his expedition to S, 
India, 220 

Katanceri Nambutiri, 94 
Kathavatthu : 123 
Kathasaritsiigara, on Candragup- 
ta’s origin, 272f. 

Kathiawad, 432f. 

Katha, source of BhagavaJgiia, 503 
Kavis, 525 

Kaviripatbanam, 645f. 

Kausika, 62f. 

Karmakanda of the Vedas, icgf 
Kautillya, on relative seriousness 
of Vy asanas, 246f. 

Machinery of Administration in, 

31-33 

Kendur Plates, 651 
Kerala, Archceological progress in, 
7737S 

Kharavela, 186 
Khabvaiigas, 126 
Khrdimpur Copper-plate, 652-53 
Kicakavadha, note on, 377, 779 
Kiltinissaiika, king of Ceylon, 
224f. 

Kiltisiiirfija.^llia, 2i4f. 

Kohkana, pSf.n, 

Ko§a, component of statal strength 
244^ 

Kosasangavarga (obstacles to the 
replenishment of the treasury), 
477 

Krsna-Vasudeva worship, ?r2 
Krsfi^va, author of Natyasastra, 

, 72*75 

Kuis, an aboriginal tribe, 284-85 
Kukkutesvara, 290 ; three colossrd 
images of, 291 
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Kulasekliara Sambuvarayan, 550f. 
Kunala, 182-83 
Kuramgi, notes on, 7 
Kiisiimi, identified with Bassein, 
21617 
Lanka, 284F. 

Laghamti, interpretations of 61 6f. 
Laglni-Bhaskarjya, 728f. 
Lajavacanika, 423f. 

Language, real cause of the ex^pan- 
sion of, 5 IS 

Li?jgas, different types of, ici ; 
materials used in the construc- 
tion of, 101-3 

Lord Macartney, governor of 
Madras, 23 2 f 

Lotus (so-called Jkdl-) capital, 
origin of, 373'75 
Luihada, 564 
Lutf Ali Beg, 311 
Macartney, criticism of negotia- 
tions of, 44lf ; Hastings’ 
strained relation with, 449 
Maccbaghna, interpretation of, 
i 79 f. 

Madrfis Govt. (17823), dominance 
of Bengal Govt, over, 437f ; 
Bengal Govt, interferes with 
the power of, 443 ; strained 
relation with the supreme 
Council, 450 f.; financial difficul- 
ties of, 453 

Mahabharata, 647, 66yf.; impreca- 
tory verses in copper-plate 
grants traced in, 777-78 
Maha-Bliaskar/ya, 728f. 

Maliajanaka Jataka, 645 ; story of, 
6o2f4 connection with Samhha 
Jataka, 605 f. ; historical infcr- 
mation of, 606 


Mahamatra*!, 423^ 

Mahanama, 208, 2l2f, 

Maliapadma, Sudra king, 283f,n. 
Maha Purana, 553 
Mahasenagupta, contemporary of 
Sustbitavarman of Kamarupa, 
650 

Maliavagga, 683 f. 

Mahavamsa, identification of a few 
buildings and monasteries men- 
tioned in, 217-18, 222-23; trust- 
worthiness of, 205-28.; com- 
pared with Jaina book and 
Puranas regarding the list of 
Indian kings preceding Afioka, 
409. 

MahavTra, 378f. 

Mahiuda V, his defeat by a Cola 
king, 221 

Maharatta raids in western Bengal, 81 

Majjhima Nikaya, O84 

Malabar pirates, a short account of, 

658-59 

Malamaitgalam Nambutiri, a gifted 
poet and scholarly writer, 92 
Maler, a language of aboriginal 
tribe 544 

Mangalisa, a king of western Ca* 
lukya dynasty, 651 
Mantras, magical potence of, 522 
Manimekhala, Divinity of the sea, 
597-614 

Classical poems of the Tamil litera- 
ture, 6o6f, 

Mandana Misra, disciple of San- 
kara, rop f.n, 

Manorama Tampuratte, sister of 
ol Manaveda, 94 95 
Mangalore, treaty of, 436-454 
Marmakkattayam law, 12^ 
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Martaii^a Varma, Tranvancore 
under, 130-31 

Mathura, 514; Digambara Jaiiia 
stiipas in, 376-77 

Matsyendra, place of origin of, 

563 

Matsyendranatha, some new facts 
about, 178-81 ; notes on, 562-4 ; 
Skanda-purana gives an account 
of, 562 

Macchanda, lypf 

Madhurya, Hharata’s conception of, 

356 

Madhavacarya, 70if 
Madhaviya, meaning of, ^ogfih, 711 
Malyavat, derived from Dravidian 
‘Malai/ 289 
Manasaia, 74 

Manaveda, prince of erudite 
scholarship, 9 if,; his notable 
works, 91 92 

Mana Vikrarna Raja, patron of 
learning, 9 if. 

Mana Vikrarna Saktan Tainpuran, 
patron of learning, S/f. 

Mara, 540-1 ; origin of the concep- 
tion of, 542-4 
Marasiniha, 304f. 

Marttanda Bhairava, 466f. 

Maurya, note on , 283 
Mauryas, on some points relating 
to the administrative system of, 
423-4357614-628 
Mesocephaly, 520 
Minanatha, 562-3 

Mitra, component of statal strength, 

224f. 

old name ol Benares, 597!. 
Moriya, objections to connect it 
with 'Peacock/ 281 f.n. 


Mrtyu (Mara), 542 
Mundaka Upanisad, its eclecticism, 
505 ; realism in, 506 
Mughal emperors, nature of admi- 
nistration during the reign of, 
266-67.; Imperial household and 
Karkhanas^ 267-69 ; Dewan i- 
wazarat of, 269 ^ Judiciary of, 
269-271 

Mughal times, theories of land- 
tenure, 81-85 » revenue of 
Bengal during, 85 86 
Mimda language, 51.4. 

Mundas, I45f, 

Mundari, 544 

M u la-sar vii^ t i vad a Vi \ i ay a , 693 , 698 
Muhammad bin Oasim, his first 
Invasion of India, 656 
Mura, mother of Caadragii|jta, 
271 

Mysticism, tendency in the Upani- 
sads towards erotic, 495, 501 
Nagara Brahmanas, 60-71 
Nagavarmas, 297f ; 3031.11. 

Nahals, tribe of, 514 
Nahapana, 747f. 

Namuci, 542 
Nandivarman, 

Narasinihavarman, his conquest of 
Lafika, 650 
Natas, 73f, 

Nathas, i/Sf, 

Natyadeva, 72 f. 

Natyasnslra, problems of, 72-80 
Naval Warfare in Ancient India, 
645-664 

Navadhyaksa, functions of, 648f.; 

653 

Navata-ksem, comment on, 652 fn. 
Nyayapravesa, 607 
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Naigama (Association of City mer- 
chants), 532 

Nedmiidi Killi Coda, his expedition 
to Gangetic Valleys, 660-6 1 
Nemicandra, 294f. 

Nemita, 33 4f. 

Nidhanpur copper plates, 654 
Nigantha Samanas, 379 
Nikumbha-sadliana, 126 
Nilesvaram branch, origin 
127-28 

Nilgunda Plates, 651 
Nirguna-Brahmavacla, 110, 113 
Nirupadi^eaa Nirvana, 41!. 

Nirvana, 40f., 378, 669f.; accoiding 
to Asaiiga-Vasnba'idlui school, 
41 ; according to the Vibhaaa 
4I'45 

Nissahkamalla, king of Ceylon, 

224f. 

Nitisastra of Blioja, quoted in 
Garuda Purana, 558 
Ojas, Bharata’s conception of, 
357'58 

Okas (a Vedic word), note on, 
4 SS- 4^4 

Origin of Buddhism, 537 * 544 / 
66578 

Owen, Colonel, 242 
Padishah-nainah, 655 
Pajavali, notes on, 9 
Pala Chronology, 153-68 
Palaka, 689f. 

Pali Ja takas, on materials of, 597 
PalJavas, naval force of, 650 
Pandion, a Pandya king, his em- 
bassies to Augustus Cicsar, 
658 

Paiicakhanda, identification of, 
62f. 


Parakkamabahu I, 2c6f. 
Parakkamabahu II, 207, 214!. 
Parantaka I, his conquest of Cey- 
lon, 221, 222 
ParaSara, 74of. 
Parasarasmrti-vyakhya, 703!. 
Payyur Bhattatiris, Mimanisa 
scholars, 89 
Pataka, 52f. 

of, Paura (Capital Assembly), 533 
Paura-Janapada, note on, 181-83 
P. E. IV, significance of, 6i4f. 
Perinkulam, battle of, 139 40 
Poripliis of the Erythriean Sea, 
646 

Pindola Bharadvaja, 695 
Pisacas, an aboriginal tribe in 
Laiikrl, 2Syf.; meaning of, 287- 
88 ; nature of their food, 288 
PoJajanaka, a younger brother and 
murderer of Arittliajanaka, 
603f. 

Pallikotida inscr., 550 
Pradesikas, 426f. 

Pradyota Dynasty, Riddle of, 
678- 

700 ; its early history, Puranic 
evidence, 679-83 ; Buddhist evi- 
dence, 683 87 ; testimony of 
Northern Buddhism, 687-88 ; 
Jaina testimony, 688-90 ; liter- 
ary evidence, 690-96 
Praja, 427, 428 

Prasa5ti = J 3 liaratavakya, 485, 486 
Prasada, Bliarata's conception of, 

352-53 

Pratardana, son of Divodasa, 
266 

Pratapaditya, 654 
Pratisaiukhyanirodha, 40-41 
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Pre-Buddhistic period, two currents 
of informations of, 538-9 
Pre-Dravidian, 145-49 
Pre-Mughal period, administration 
of Delhi Empire in, 265-71 
Promotion of scholarship, princes' 
duty to, 184-85 
Prthudakasvamin, 73of. 

Fudgala, 44 fn. 

FulakeSin II, his conquest of Furi, 

6s r 

Pulinda, alternative form of Kulin- 
da, 148 

Fulumayi, his naval powers, 649f., 

7S3f. 

Fiinam Nambiitiri, a poet, 88-89 
Funjab and Sindh, Naval warfare 

»n, 655-57 

Furamukhyas, 434 
Furrina, pancalaksana of, 553 
Furi, capital of Maiiryan king of 
Konkan, 65ifn. 

Purusa, description of, 506 
Fusyagupta, 432-3 
Fu^yamitra and Sunga Empire, a 
few notes on, 185-87 
Radhagiipta, 625 

Raghuvam§a, information of 
nautical resources of Bengal in, 
652 

Rainfall, meteorological observa- 
tions before, 740-45 j Khana s 
maxims to, 744-45 
Raja Chatra Sai, 569 
Rajacudamani Diksita, his life 
sketch, 620 ; his date of birth, 
629-30 ; Yuddhakanda Campu, 
629-638 

Rajanitisamuccaya, a ms,, 558 
Rajendra Cola, 100 


Rajcndra Coja I, his conquest of 
Ceylon, 221 

Rajukas, 424-431, 6l5f. 

Raksasas, three distinct tribes of, 
285-86 ; original meaning of, 
284-87 ; cannibalistic nature 
of, 285-87 

Ramafma (modern Burma), 216-17 

Ramayana Campu, 631 

Ranna, a poet, 3C0-I 

Ratna, Kannada poet and different 
from poet Ratnakara, 294fn. 

Rastriya, 432f. 

Ravana, origin of the word, 
S 4 S 

Ravana and his tribe, 284-89 ^ 
544-8 ; his parentage, 289 ; 
names of, S44f. 

Regulating Act of 1773, provisions 
of ninth section of, 229 

Relation between Vedas and 
Reason, Sankara on, io3-i3 

Religion, status of women in, 378, 
383 

Reviews : A constructive Survey 
of Upanisadic Philosophy, 188- 
92 ; Kicaka-vadha, 102-94 ; 
Empire of the Great Mogal, 194 
-95; Social life in Ancient India, 
397-98 ; Lord Hastings and 
the Indian states, 399-4CO ; 
Mahabharata, 401 403 ; The 
Divine Master, 403-405 ; Ve- 
danta-sj’iimantaka, 405-406 ; 
Mimamsanyayaprakasa or Apa- 
devl ; 407-410 ; Sreegopal 

Basil Mallik l.ectiues on 
Vedanta Philosophy, 410*13 ; 
The Splendour that was Ind, 
413-16; Sadhanamala, vol. II| 
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576-87 ; Contributions to the 
History of the Hindu 
Revenue System, 587-90 ; 

Descriptive Catalogue of 
Assamese mss., 590-1 ; Hindu 
Adminitiative Institutions, 591 ; 

Chandogyamantrabhasya : a 

Pre-Sayana Commentary on 

select Vedic mantras, 782-85 ; 

Baladitya : a historical 

Romance of Ancient India, 
785-787 j Annual Report of the 
Varendra Research Society, 

787-88 ; lihanja Dynasty of 
Mayurbhanj and their ancient 
capital Khichmg, 788-89 ; 

Taittiriya PratiSakhya with 
the Bhasya of Mahiaeya, 

790-94 

Ritualism, more important than 
religion, 488 

Rudra, 508-9 
Rudradaman I, I49f. 

Rudradamaii, Jiinagadh Rock Ins- 
cription of, 422-5 , 

Girnar inscr., 7 SO’Si» 753 ^- 
Rudra-»§iva, 587 

Rudra Wariar, a commentator, 93 
Rupiya or local tax, 535 
Kg-veda, Twin-gods Asvins of, 
172-75 ; place of tlie composi- 
tion of, 51S 

Ug-veda and A vesta, no connec- 
tion between, 421-2 

Rsabhadeva, 380 
Ksi and Mudgala, 670 
Sabhamatams, three types of, 773 
Sacrifice, cult of, 487 ; mixture of 


speculation and magic, 487-8 ; 
spiritual life revived in, 488 ; 
riddle of the universe ex- 
plained in terms of, 490 
^aiSunagas, 68of 
Saivism, 507 

Saivite doctrine of Isvara, 508 
Salbai, treaty of, 449^ 

Samata, Bharata*s conception of, 

353-55 

Sambaji, mediator between Ma- 
cartney and Tipu, 438f. 
Samadhi, Iiharata*s conception of, 

35556 

Samahartr, 475 

Sambalpiir, Caiihan Maharajas of, 
568-570 

Sambuvarayans, genealogy of, 553 ; 
early members of, 548- 9j of 
Kahci, 548-53 

Samoka, meaning of, 639-41 
Samudda-vanija Jataka, 645 
Samudragiipta, his naval victory, 
650 

Sandhabhasa and Saiidhavacana, 
389-96 

Sannidhatr, 475 
Santideva, 49f. 

Sarabhanga Jataka, 686, 687fn. 
Sarvamedha sacrifice, 12 1 
‘Satikanitariyam* of Hathigumpha 
inscr,, meaning of, 185-86 
Sayana, younger brother of Madha- 
vacarya, 7o6f. 

Sayesta Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 

654 

Samkha Jataka, 597 ^*; 

its connection with Mahajana- 
ka Jataka, 6o5f.; historical 
information of, 606 ^ 
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Sampadi, an heirapparent of 
Asoka, 62 if. 

Sainkliya system, 667f, 

Sarakhya doctrines in tlie 
taSvatara Upa., 510 
isankara, on the authority of the 
Vedas, io8f ; his reference to a 
Buddliist passage, 171 
Saukaracarya, date of, 166 
^aukaraya, son and disciple of 
Cennos Narayana Nambutiri, 90 
.*^arabha, I47'48 
i^akyamuni, 540 
Sandilya-vidya, 502 
fiandilya and Bhaktivadas, 502 
iSanibara, 14/f. 

Sarada-tilaka, on image of Siin god, 
469-470 
Saranga, i47f. 

f^atavahana coins, reference of sail- 
ing ships in, 649 

Saukumarya, Bharata’s conception 
of, 358 

Sautramani sacrifice, 120 
Slcsi, Bharata’s conception of, 
3SO-S2 

Somas, 455f. 

Some Difficult Vedic Words, 639-44 
SopadiSesa Nirvana, 4 if. 

Smrti works, quoted in Garuda 
Puraijs, 555 
Spies, duties of, 3 1-34 
f5raddha and Bhakti in Vedic liter- 
ature, 316 j in Rgveda, 316-18 ; 
in Yajurveda, 318-19; in 
Atharva-veda, 319-20 ; later 
sense of, 320-21 ; in Nirukta, 
321-322 


f§ravana-Bejgola inscr., list of Jaina 
pontiffs in, 573 

Srl-yajfia, ruled over Nasik, 7S3 
Srugeri Mutt, 703f. 

Stambhavarga (obstructions to the 
interest of a state), 477 
State, Vyasanas of, 471-84; rela- 
tive strength of 471-483 ; in 
relation to Coinage in ancient 
India, 529 37 ; private bankers 
consulted for coinage by, 531 
State and Vyasanas, relative 
strength of, determination of, 
244-60 

Staff for king’s safeh', duties of, 

35-38 

Statal strength, seven components 
of, 244f. 

Sthanakaiiiurti of Vianii, 720f. 
Strabo, 6^6f, 

Stuart (General), successor of Eyre 
Coote, 240f. 

Sdok Kak Thom inscr., 103-4, ^^7 
Seriiigapatam, conspiracy at, 454 
iSilalin, author of NatyaSastra, 

7275 

Sindhu-Sauvira, whether included 
Multan, 150-51 
^^ivficaryas, ggf, 
fiimhasatru, I47f. 

Sir Eyre Coote, commander-in chief 
of the Company’s forces, 230f. 
Si.'^th All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, 7SO"Si 
Sudarsana lake, 432 
Sun-god, see Surya ; con.sort.s of, 
467 ; directions for making im- 
age of, 4667 ; two types of, 468 
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Sultan Mahmud, his last expedi- 
tion to India, 657 
Sunanda, step-mother of Candra- 
gupta, 276 

Superintendent of Ladies' Apart- 
ments, duties of, 35 f. 

Supparaka, 645 f. 

Susthitavarman, a victim of Mahfi- 
senagupta, 650 
Surastra, 432f. 

Surya, image of, 468470 
Surpanaklia, etymology of, 547 
Sutralamkara, 62 if. 

Sutradharas, 486 
SuvarnabhOmi, 605 
Svamin, constituent of Vyasanas, 
244f. 

Svetambara sect, 378f. 

SvetSgvatara Upa,, bhakti in, 
497 ; Saivite doctrine in, 508 ; 
personal god in, 507-8 ; Rudra 
Siva worship in, 507 ^ tlieistic 
note in, 507 ; supreme Brah- 
man in, 507 
Tacitus, 646 

Tamil land, naval warfare in, 
658-64 

Tamovada by Narayana, 93 
Tantrasainuccayam, 89 
Tambapanni, notes on, 11 
Tattvaratnavali (Gaikwad’s edi- 
tion) 14-22, examination of, 
762-72 

Tantrasara, 98 

Tamijakam, naval power in, 65if. 
Tamralipti, 64Sf. 

Tantrikism, antiquity of, 114-26 ; 
its universal character, 114-17 ; 
its prevalence in pre historic 
India, 117-18; in the Vedas, 


ii8-22;in Buddhist literature 
122-24; in Jaina literature, 
124-25 ; in Dharmafiastra, Pura- 
nas, etc., 125 ; in early secular 
works, 125-26 
TantraSikhamani, 629-30 
Tara, goddess, 562-3 
Tevijja Sutta, references of 9at- 
karmas in, 124 

Tibbotiivane Sumaugale, a Bud- 
dhist Thera, 208 

Tibetan, Biiddliist studies with 
special reference to, 757-772 ; 
importance of study of, 
757-62; Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts, in difficulties in editing 
and translating, 757*5^ •, Impor- 
tance of Tibetan translations, 
of, 758-60 

Tippera, newly discovered Copper- 
plate from, 45-60 

Tipu, 438f. ; fleet of, 314; Hast- 
ings' attitude towards the 
Treaty with, 438ff., 449 ; 

Bengal Council disapproves 
the treaty with, 448 
Tisyaraksita, chief queen of ASo- 
ka, 182 

Theories of Land Tenure (in Mu- 
ghal times), 8i-85f, 
Thought-Brahma, 491 
Tugra, a Rsi king, 646 
Tumbura, four faces of, 103-107 
Tusaspha, 432 5 
Trirnurti, 470 
Udayana, 6856 

Udaia, Bharata's conception of, 
359-60 

Uddanda iSastrl, a scholar and 
author, 8g 
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Upanisads, meditation symbols in, 
491 ; morality and mysticism 
in, 494 ; Bhakti in, 49S 5 theism 
in, 496 ; no complete or con- 
sistent system in, 493. 501, 
503 ; tlieistic developments in, 
511-2 

Vagbhata, date of, 557 j quoted 
in Garuda Parana, 556-7 

Varuna, ethical conception of, 
327 ; his connexion with Rta, 

327- 28 ; as god of grace, 328 ; 
his relation to his worshippers 

328- 29 ; his character in later 
literature, 330 

Vasistha, whether precedes Visva- 
mitra discussed, 262f. 

Vattagamani, 217 

Vacliraja, author of Parsvanatha 
Kavya, 294 

Vamana, 345f. 

Vasavadatta, grandson of ASoka, 
343 

Vasava latta, 69if, 

Vasudeva, reputed author and 
commentator, 90 

Vaidyadeva, king of Kamariipa, 
654-55 

Viranarayana Sambuvarayan, 
552 

Vira Pandya, 551 

Vratya tribes, 280 

Vrtra, 542 

Vraabha, as wrong rendering (or 
VrsaJa, 274-75 

Vrsala, meaning of, 272-73, 27779, 
282 83 

Vy asanas (Manusa-pidana), 473- 
477 ; tables showing relative 
seriousness of, 250 57, 258-59 ; 


(Daiva-pldana), fire or flood, 
472 ; disease or famine, 472 ; 
loss of officials, 472 
Vyavahara-Madhava, 704 
Wallajah, Nawab, 450 
VValluvanad, attacked by the 
Zamorin, 129-30 
Warren Hastings, 232f, 

Western Ksatrapas and Andhras, 
chronology of, 747-56 
Wilder, 452 

Whitehill, governor of Madras, 

2 30f. 

Y a§a, arahant, 338f, 

Yai§ovarman and Bayon temple, 

io4f. 

Yatthi (in the Mahavamsa), mea- 
ning of, 571 
Yavanaraja, 43 2f, 

Yajnavalkya, idealism of, 500-1 
Yajuavalkya-smrti, in Garuda 
Purana, 555 

Yoga, earlier history of, 665-75 ; 
its incorporation into Buddhi- 
sm, 665f ; requirements of, 
665-67 

Yogavasistha-Ramayana, 103 
Yuddhakaneja Campu, text of, 
631-38 

Yuktikalpataru, 647 
Yutas, 426, 428 
Yuvaraja, rendering of, 22ofn. 
Zamorin, waged war with the 
Dutch and Cochin, 132-33 ; his 
treaty with Hyder AH, 133 \ his 
treaty with the Dutch, 134 ; 
misfortunes of, 134-36 ; alliance 
between Travancore and Co- 
chin against, 136-37; his war 
with Travancore and its effect, 
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137*38 ; Hyder waged war 
against, 138-41 ; his dream of 
independence, 141-44 
Zainorins of Calicut, literary 
patronage under, 87-96 
Zamoriiis of Malabar, second 
dynasty, a short sketch of, 
127.144 

Vainyagupta, Gunaighar Grant of, 
45-^0 

Vaisnava Purana, 554 
Vaivarttika (Sahgha), corrected as 
Avaivarttika, 572 
Vaivarttika Sect, 49f. 

Vedic Literature, Sraddha and 
lihakti in, 314-33 

Velakkara, a raiUtary clan, 219 fn. 
Vibhasa, two Nirvanadhatus ac- 
cording to, 39'4S 
Vidyanagara, 701 
Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya, 
701-17 


Vidyatirtha, 704f. 

Vijaya and colonisation of Ceylon, 
209-10 

Vijaya of Bengal, his colonisation 
of Ceylon, 652 

Vija3’abahu VI of Ceylon, a cap- 
tive to China, 226 
Vinayaditya, grandson of Pula- 
keSin, 651; his victory over 
king of Ceylon, 651 
Vira-martanda, epithet of Camim- 
da-rfiya, 298 
Viraja, 525 

Vira Coja Sambiivaiayan, 551-2 
Viranandin, not mentioned as 
teacher of Nemicandra, 294fn. 
Visaiuyoga (== Nirvana), 42 
Visnu-Nariiyana doctrine, its bear- 
ing on Yoga, 668-69 
ViSvamitra, whether precedes 
Vasistha, discussed, 262f. 
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Old Buddhist Shrines at Bodh-Gaya 

Inscriptions 

Here our task is to compile the various inscriptions which 
still linger on the remnants of the pillars of the Jewel-walk 
shrine, the edges of the upper surface of the covering stone- 
slab of the old Diamond-throne and the diflorent parts of 
the old Stone-railing ; and as regards the old Stone-railing, 
both those which were incised when it was first erected 
or repaired, and those which were incised in after ages 
having no bearing on the history of its construction. We are 
to offer our own readings and interpretations only in those 
cases where previous attempts have proved unsatisfactor}' ; in 
the remaining cases we are to remain content with quotations 
from previous publications. But the grouping and arrange- 
ment of the inscriptions are to be entirely our own. 

I. rriRVA-P5sAaA-LEKii5 : Writings on 

THE OLD STONE-RAILING 

The writings on the old Stone-railing consist of certain 
BrShinl inscriptions found engraved on some of the rail- 
pillars, the rail-bars and the coping-pieces. Along with those 
may be considered those consisting of certain Brahml letters 
on the shafts and fixed bases of the pillars of the Jewel-walk- 
shrine, and a mutilated inscription on the upper edge of the 
outer Fajrasana or Diamoud-throne. 
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Tbe Braliml letters on the shafts and fixed bases of the 
pillars of tlie Jewel-walk-sliriiie were nothing bub some 
visible signs or marks to indicate (1) which of the pillar-shafts 
was meant for which of the fixed pillar-bases, and (2) the 
relative position of these pillars and their fixed bases set up 
in twm rows on two sides of the raised platform inside the 
Jewel-walk-shrine. As Sir Alexander Cunningham points 
out, in each row there were eleven pillai's, each of the pillar- 
shafts and fixed pillar-bases being marked with a separate 
Btahml letter and the same letter marking the fixed pillar- 
base as well as the corresponding pillar-shaft. Thus in each 
row of eleven pillars there were two rows of BrShml letters, 
the row on the south side of the platform representing two 
series of eleven vowels, one on the line of fixed pillar-bases 
and the other on that of pillar-shafts, and the row on the 
north side of the platform representing two series of the first 
eleven consonants, one on the lino of fixed \tillar-l)ases and the 
other on that of [ullar-shafts. The eleven vowels comprised, 
according to Cunninghfim, a, a i, l, u, Tt, e, ai, o, an, and «//, 
and the eleven consonants were lea, kha, ga, <jha, na, ca, cha, 
jot, jha, not, and ta.^ No one can reasonably doubt the 
accuracy of Cnnninghatn’s statement except with regard 
to the specification of ah as the eleventh vowel. If it be 
that Cunningham had actually found the ah mark on the 
eleventh fixed pillar-base, we would have no grounds for 
reasonable doubt. In the Indian alphabetical system ah 
being rather a vowol-cign than a vowel-letter, it would seem 
more probable that the eleven vowels wore a, a, i, t, n, u, r. 
e, ai, 0, and au. We have to understand from Cunning- 
ham’s own statement® that he observed just six letters, 
the volwel a on the westerly iiillar-base in the southern row, 
and the consonants ka, ga, ca, ja and (a on the five pillar- 
bases in the northern row.® The vowel a was traced also 


I Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 8. 
3 See I’l. I, No. i. 


2 Ibid., p. i6. 
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on a pillar-shaffc, which now stands on the westerly base of 
the northern row.^ The fact that this shaft is marked with 
the letter a is enough to prove that it stood originally on 
the westerly base of the southern row. The list published 
by Dr. Liiders on the strength of Sir George Grierson’s 
paper contains the letter a, ka, iia and ca.® 

Of the six letters noticed by Cunningham, the letter a 
was traced on the shaft and also on the fixed base of the first 
pillar of the southern row, counted from west to east ; the 
letter ka was found on the first [)illar-base of the northern 
row, opposite a ; and the remaining four letters, ga, ca, ja 
and were found on the 3 rd, 7 th, 8th and 11th bases of 
the same northern row\ Irresistil)lo is the conclusion drawn 
by Cunningham from these data, that the eleven pillars of 
the southern row were serially marked with eleven vowels 
and those of the northern row with tlie first eleven conso- 
nants, tlie pillars being observed and counted in each row 
from west to east. 

The letter a as was found by Cunninglmm on the base 
and the same letter as he found it on the pillar-proper re- 
present twm different forms, in each of which, how- 
ever, the two loft strokes meet the vertical line, 
leaving a small space between them. The letter ka 
is dagger-shaped, that is to say, it appears in the 
form of a plus sign with the lower part of the 
vertical stroke longer than the upiier. The letter ga- 
shows a prominently rounded top, instead of being 
sharply angular. The letter cha is of a double- 
looped butterfly pattern. The letter fa appears in a 
form in which the two semi-circular curves meet 
each other vertically in a straight line instead of 
forming a loop in front. And the letter fa represents 
a vertically set segment of a circle. 

1 Cunningham’s Mafiabodhi, PI. IV. 

2 List cff Brahml Inscriptions, No. 938. 
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All these letter*mArks may go to show that the masons, 
craftsmen or artists, employed to fashion and sot up the 
pillars and their fixed bases, hailed from or, at least, had 
to do their work in, that part of India where Brahml was 
the prevalent form of writing. 

The order of eleven vowels in the southern row and that 
of the first eleven consonants may serve to prove either (1) 
that the pillars and their fixed bases wore serially set up 
in each row from west to east, or (2) that these were marked 
with letters in this order. 

The difforeuce observed in the two forms pf the same 
letter a, as it was incised on the pillar-base and on the 
corresponding pillar-shaft, has, perhaps, to tell its own tale. 
Having regard to the fact that these two forms of a distin- 
guish the majority of the inscriptions on the old Stone-railing, 
we may be inclined to think that the pillar-bases and the 
pillar-shafts weie marked by two different scribes or 
‘engraver-writers' (lekhaka, lipikara). In the absence, how 
ever, of the remaining pillar-shafts and tlieir letter-marks, it 
is impossible to hazard any more than a surmise or conjecture 
about the marking of the pillar-bases and pillar-shafts by 
two scribes. 

Cunningham has rightly observed that the arrangement 
of letters on the pillars of the two rows “has an important 
bearing on the antiquity of the Indian alphabet, as it shows 
that the several characters had already been arranged in 
their present groups as gutturals, palatals, cerebrals, dentals, 
labials, semi-voweks, and sibilants." 

On the surviving fragments of the old Stone-railing we 
can trace as many as twenty-two votive labels engraved ou 
seventeen rail-pillars, rail-posts and gate or corner pillars, 
three rail-bars and two coping-pieces. In all these labels 
we find the use of altogether twenty-one letters and seven 
letter-signs, as the subjoined two tables will indicate 
1. Table of Letters 
Vowels — a, ». 
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s 


ka, 

kha, 

ya, 

gha, — , ca, 

r 

r 

na^ 

ta. 


t 

— , — , ta, 

— , da, dha. 

na^ 

pa, 


ha, 

— , ma, ya. 

ra, — , va. 


' • 


sa, 




2. 

Table of 

Letter-aigns 




'A 

JL 

d. 


£ 

lu.L 

X.l 

f 

/ 


Signs for a, i, S, e, o, ro, stop. 

Aa regards the Brahinl letter-forms, their importance 
lies in the fact that they enable us at once to divide the votive 
labels broadly into two groups, the first comprising those 
inscriptions in which one of the two forms of the letter 
a detected .on some of the pillar^bases is 
associated with that form of the anchor- 
shaped letter ya in which two separate 
curves at the base meet in the vertical line, 
and the second comprising those inscrip- 
tions in which the second form of the letter 
a is associated with that form of the anchor- 
shaped letter ya in which the vertical line 
stands on a single semi-circular curve at 
the base. It will also be noticed that in 
all the labels the letter ka is dagger-shaped ; 
the letter ya is still sharply angular ; the 
letter ta, too, shows a sharp angular form ; 
the letter has precisely the same form as on the 
bases ; the letters gha and ya have each a flat 
the letters ma and va have a triangular body ; the 
letter ra represents a cork-screw pattern ; and the vowel- 
sign for i presents an abruptly out-stretched elongation, 
lb is just in one example that we trace a form of the letter 
ma, in which the upper stroke stands above a circle without 
touching each other, precisely as in the form of the letter ma 
on the Sohgaura Copper-plate and in the Brahmagiri and two 
other South Indian copies of Asoka’s M.U.E. I. In this 
particular case the letter a, too, has form different from those 
noticed above. 

Thus comparing the Brahml letter-forms in those in- 


A 

A 


U 

O 


pillar- 
base ; 
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scri()tions, we can discriminate in them three kinds of hand- 
writing, and the conclusion wliich may be drawn therefrom 
will undoubtedly be this, that either three difTereut groups 
of masons, craftsmen or artists were emidoyed, or among 
the masons, craftsmen or artists employed to do the work 
in connection with the old Stone-railing, three, at least, 
had done the work of scribes. 

As for the Vajrasana inscription, the Brahml letter- 
forms are mostly like those of the railing inscriptions. 
But it will be noticed that the letter ra, aa we find it in the 
Vajrasana inscription, is a simple vertical line, instead of 
being of a cork-screw pattern. 

In accordance with their position on the different com- 
ponent parts of the Stone-railing we may conveniently deal 
with the votive labels by dividing them into three separate 
groups, the first comprising those inscriptions which are 
incised on tho rail-pillars, the second comprising those in- 
cised on the rail-bars, and tho third comprising those on tho 
coping-pieces. 

1. Those on the Rail-pillai’s 
A, Nos. 1-15 

[Noticed by Prinsep, JASB., 183G, Vol. V, p. 658, 
Pl. XXXIII ; JASB., 1837, Vol. VI, p. 468, witli facsimile; 
Kittoe, JASB., l847,Vol., XVI, |>arb I, p.339, with facsimile; 
Cunningham, ASB, 1871, Vol. I, p. 10, Pis. VII, IX ; ASR, 
1873, Vol. Ill, p. 88, PI. XXVI •, Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, p. 130 (facsimile only); 11. L. Mitra, 
Buddha Qaya, 1878, pp. 182 foil; Indraji, lA, 1880, Vol. 
IX, p. 142 ; Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 1892, p. 15, PI. X ; 
Lflders, List oj Brahml Inscriptions in Bl. 1909-10, Vol. X, 
Nos. 939-42; Bloch, ASI, Anmial Report, 1908-9, p. 147.] 
a. Text on 14 Rail-posts^ 

AySye Kuratpgiye danam [ . ] 

“The gift of the Noble Lady Kuraiigl.” 


j See PI. I, Nos. 2-13. 
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b. Text on one Rail-post^ 

Ayaye Kuramgiye dinam [ . ] 

“Donated by the Matron KuraAgl.’’ 

fNoTES: — Dr. Bloch has rightly pointed out that “not less 
than fifteen times (which is to say, on not less than fifteen 
rail-posts) was met with the following well-known inscrip- 
tion i — Ayaye Kuramgiye danam** and that “in one instance, 
the insciption has dinary., which, of course, is Sk. dattam, 
‘given’.’’ The honorific epithet A yd, Sk. Aryd, “the Noble 
Lady”, seems to signify the benevolence and high social 
position of ,KurangI as well as her superior rank as a 
Buddhist nun or lay woman by reason of her age and 
advanced spiritual state. In otlier words, it is not un- 
likely that Kurahgi, as hoc epithet Ayd indicates, Joined 
the holy order of the Buddhists and was held in high esteem 
for her noble deeds, remarkable personality, high social 
position as a queen, and spiritual outlook and insight. (See 
Barua and Sinha’s Jiarhut Imcriptions, note o)i Ayd). Here 
Ayd might, perhaps, be better rendered as “Matron”, 
CunniiighaJn is perfectly right in suggesting that Kuramgt 
is a female name meaning ‘fawn-eyed’, or with eyes 
like the Kuranigt deer. Dinam, even if it wore not due 
to an error on the part of the scribe, i.s as good a reading 
as ddnmji, the use of dinam ( = dinnara) as a substantive being 
not uncommon in Pali (cf. dinnam hoii mahapphalaiji, where 
dinnaiti simply means danani, “a gift” (literally, that which 
is given away as a gift).] 

B. No, 16 

[Noticed by Bloch, AST, Annual Report, 1903-9, p. 147,] 

Text on another Rail-post^ 
llano Im(dagimi)tiA [ J (S)irimaye [danam,] 

Text as might be restored 

Rano Im(dagimi)tra[3a pasada-cotika-] (S)irim5ye [danajp.] 


I PI. I, No. 14. 


2 PI. I, No. IS. 
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“The gift of SirimS (Srimatl), a female donor from the 
palace of King Indragniinitra.” 

[Notes : — Dr. Bloch is the first to observe that the name 
of Indragnitnitra is met with in a ‘Snutilated inscription on 
one of the railing pillars, where he appears to have had 
the title ‘King’ [Ratio; gen, sing.) added before his name.” 
Bat, curiously enough, no attempt whatever was made since, 
either to decipher and restore the text of this inscription or 
to discuss the whole of its importance. It is quite true, as 
Dr. Bloch has pointed out, that Indragniinitra has been 
honoured in this inscription with the title of Raja, “King”, 
It will be seen that the inscription was damaged in the 
middle on account of a mortice cub through it on that 
portion of a face of the rail-post where the missing letters 
were incised. The space covered by the breadth of tJie 
mortice is large enough, as will appear from similar 
spaces on other rail-posts bearing inserpitions, to contain 
seven Brahinl letters. As for the restoration of the letters 
that are now lo.st, there is hardly any reason for doubting 
that the letter coining immediately after tra of Inidagnimitra 
is sa and that the syllable is the genitive singular termi- 
nation : sa =■ Pali ssoa'Sk. sget. The reasons for restoring 
the remaining six letters as piiiiMa-cetika will be set forth 
when we come to deal with two inscriptions on two coping- 
pieces. For the equation of the name Sirima with Snmatt, 
the reader is referred to Barua and Sinha’s Retrhut Inscrip- 
tions, note on Sirima aevataj] 

C. No. 17 

[Noticed by Bloch, ASI, Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 147.] 
Text on the N. E, Corner-pillar^ 

Raho Brahinaraitrasa piijitvutiyo NSgadovaye danam [ . ] 
“The gift of NtigadevI, the wife of King Brahraaraitra.* 

[Notes PSjavatl is the same Word as the PSii pajSpati 
and the Sk. prajMaii. Following the authority of Sanskrit 

I PI. 1, No. i6. 
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lexicon and literature. Gunuingham and liiiders have inter- 
preted the word imjdvatl in the sense of hhrdtfjdyd^ ^brothei’*s 
wife’^ or “sister-in-law”. Bloch has explained this word as 
meaning *‘wife'' and Biihler, too, has clone the same in 
translating the votive labels on the stone-railings of the Sanchi 
Stt5ipas (i?J, vol. II). It would seem that as, on the one 
hand, the rendering of pdjdvdtl by “brother's wife” is wide 
of the mark, so, on the other liand, the rendering of it 
as “wife’^ may seem too wide in denotation. According to Pali 
usage, which is dearly illustrated by a passage in the 
Vanarinda Jataka (Pausboll, No. 57), a wife is to bo called a 
pajdpati only when she is with child. Pali f)assage : — Tasmiiii 
pana hale eho hurabhllo sapajdpatiko tassa nadiya vasati, 
Tassa su hliariyd Bodhiscittam aparapnvani gacchantam disva 
Bodhisattassa hadaya-mamse dohalam uppadf^tm hmhhilam 
dha, {Note there lived in those days in that river a crocodile 
and his niate*^ and she, being with young, was led by the sight 
of the Bodhisatta journeying to and fro to concedve a long- 
ing for the monkey’s heart to eat. So she begged her lord). 

If this bo the correct explanation of pajdpati^ pajdvdil 
or prajdvatl, the text of the inscription under notice may 
be taken to imply tfjat the uortli-eastoiui corner-pillar was 
donated by Queen Nagadevl when she was about to bo a 
mother. But there are certain Pali passages in the Vinaya 
(Sutta-vibhaiiga) whore the word pajdpati has been used 
in tlie general sense of “a wife.” ]Iero attention may be 
particularly drawn to two passages : (1) Sutta-vibhanga, 

BhiUkhu-vibhauga, Sanghiidisesa, II. 1, 1, in which the 
word bhariyd, meaning “a wife", occurs as a sjmonyin of 
and (2) Sahghadisesa, V, 1, 1, in which an 
unmarried girl {apatikd hnmdrihd) is said to have been 
engaged as a suitable brulo for an unmarried young man 
{apajdpatika kimdraka)j] 

II. Those on the Rail-bars 
D. No. 18 

[Noticed by Cunningham, Mahdhodhi^ 1892, p. 16, No, 2, 
i.ii.Q., MARCH, 1930 


2 
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PI. X; Liiders, List of Brahml Inscriptions i\\ El, 

Vol. X, No. 945.] 

Text on a Rail-bar'^ 

AraogliSsa danam [. ] 

“The gift of Amogha.” 

[Notes; — The rail-bar bearing the above inscription was 
removed to and is now exhibited in the Barhut Gallery 
hall of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as Bg. 2 ,] 

E. No. 19 

[Noticed by Cunningham, ASB, 1873, Vol. Ill, p. 89, PJ, 
XXVI; R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 184, No, 3; Indraji, 
1.4, 1880, V ol. IX, p. 142 ; Cunningham, MaMhodhi, 1892, 
p. 16, No. 3, Pl. X ; Liiders, List of Brdhml Inscriptions 
in jB'J, 1909-10, Vol. X, No. 94G ; Bloeli. ASI, Annual 
Report, 1908-9, p. 156.] 

Text on another Rail-liar® 

Bodhirakhitasa Ta(in)bapa(rn)naka.sa danam [ . ] 

“The gift of Bodhiraksita, the Tamrapariiika — a man 
belonging to Tamraparni." 

[Notes : — The rail-bar bearing the above inscription was 
removed to and is now exliibited in the Barhut Gallery 
hall of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as Bg. 1 . Here the 
really important worn requiring explanation Is the geogra- 
phical patronymic Tmihapamnaka, derived from Tartxha- 
pairmi, Pali Tambapanni, and Sk. Tdmrapariii, Tanila- 
parpni, as known to Asoka, was tlie soubhorninost land 
which lay to the south of his Indian empire (R. E. 
XIII). Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta has collected certain 
interesting Pali references in the introduction to his edition 
of Buddhadatta’s Manuals (Pali Text Society publication). 


I PI. I, No. 17 , 


2 PI. I, No. 18 . 
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which go to prove that the name Tamhapmni was applicable 
not only to the island of Ceylon but also to that part of the 
Deccan which was situated to the south of the Tainbapa^^i 
(Tamrapar?ii) river. The Asokan sense, too, does not pre- 
clude the possibility of inclusion of this part of South India in 
the territorial limits of Tambapa^rji. The account of Prince 
Vijaya’s conquest of Ceylon in the Pali chronicles suggests 
that the island of Lankti came to be known as Tanil)apaDni, 
on account of the fact that when Prince Vijaya landed on 
its sea-shores, the palm of his hand was touched by the 
copper-coloijred particles of sand. We might say that origi- 
nally the name Tambapanpi was restricted to the south- 
western part of the island of Lanka where the beaches were 
covered with copper-coloured sand. Gradually, as we may 
suppose, the name camo to bo applied and even exclusively 
applied to the whole of Ceylon. As regards Tmibapamnaka 
of the Bodh Gayit Inscription, Cunningham and Bloch 
.seem to be perfectly right in identifying Tanibapaij^i with 
Ceylon.] 

P. No. 20 

[Noticed by Cunningham, ASM, 1873, Vol. Ill, p. 8!), 
PI. XXVI, 2; K. L. jMitra, Buddha (raya, 1878, p. 183, 
No. 2 ; List of Brahml Inscriptions \\\ El, 1909-10, 

Vol. X, No. 947.] 

Text on a third Rail-bar 

Patihara . . Nii . . . . danam [ . ] 

“The gift of the door-keeper (with 
Na as the initial of his name).” 

Or, 

“The gift of a man of Pratihara. 

(the initial of whoso name is Na.)*' 

Or, 

“The gift of (the city-judiciary) of Pratihara.” 

[Notes : — Cunningham who first noticed it found tlie 
inscription “to comprise thirteen letters, of which the 5th, 
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6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, aud 15th were illegible. The inscription 
might, perhaps, be restored as 

Patihara[k5sa] NS [••• sa] danam [ . ] 

Here Patihara may be treated either as an official desig- 
nation or a place-name, and Na may be treated either 
as an initial of a personal name, or of an official designation, 
such as Nagariha.'] 

111. Those on the Coping-pieces 
G. Nos. 21-22 

[Noticed by K. L. Mitra, Catalogue and Handbook of 
the Archmological Collections in the Indian Museum, 1883, 
Part I, pp. 130 foil.; Cunningham, Mahabodlii, 1892, p. 15, 
Nos. 8-10, PI. X ; Liiders, List of BrCihml Inscriptions in 
HI, 1909-10, Vol. X, Nos. 943-4 ; Bloch, ASI, Annual 
Report, 1908-9, p. 147.J 

a. Text on a Coping-piece^ 

(Raho Kosi)ki-putraiSa Imdagimitrasa pajaviitiye jivapii- 
traye Kuramgiyc dauam [:] raja-pa9ad!i-cotika-(Siri)ma(yo) 
[danam.] 

b. Text on aiiothei Coping-piece 

[Rilfio Ko]siki-j)utrasa Iindagimitnlsa pajaviitiye jivaputiTi- 
ye Kurnmgiye danam [ : ] raja-{)a.'iada-cetika-Si[iimaye 
danam.] 

“The gift of Kuraiigl, the >yifo of King Indragnimitra, 
the son of Kausiki, — Kuraugl who is the mother of living 
sons : the gift (as well) of fSirima (Srimatl), a female donor 
from the royal palace of King Indragnimitra.” 

[ Notes : — Cunningham and other Indian epigraphists 
have agreed in reading the letter before putrasa as ka. 
With regard to the first inscription, Cunningham was 


I PJ. II, No. 19. 
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able to note that there were traces of two other letters 
before Jka, the one immediately preceding it being no other 
than sa. He was led even to think that saka before pulrasa 
might be taken as the latter part of the name of Asoka. 
The presumption as to the possibility of occurrence of the 
name of Asoka in those inscriptions is duo to a bias under 
which Cunningham and the rest of the old school of Indian 
opigraphists conducted their researches. This piesumption 
has no sound basis for its justification, first, because 
putra as a personal epithet of King Indragnimitra is meaning- 
less ; and, secondly, because the three letters before ptiirasa 
may still bo read as Kosiki, with the result that King 
Indragnimitra has been represented in these coping inscrip- 
tions as a Rmmkx-putra. We can go so far as to suggest 
that there are traces of two other letters before Kosiki- 
putrasa, and that these may be road as Kaiio. Even if 
this suggestion do not bear scrutiny, there is one inscription 
on one of the rail-posts to prove that Baja, “King", was the 
title of Indragnimitra, wo moan the llodh-Gaya Stone-raiiin"' 
Inscription, No. 16. The epithet Kosiki-putra is a matrony- 
mic like Oaglputa, Ootiputa and f^achhlputa of the Barhut 
E. Gateway Inscription, not to mention the hosts of other 
similar matronymics which are met with in both inscriptions 
and literary texts. As regards Kosiki-pxitra itself, it may 
be noted that the List oj Bnthml Inscriptions published 
by Luders includes one inscription (No. 94), in which 
Kosiki is found as a surname of Siinitnl ; a second (No. 105), 
in which Koslkiputra occurs as a surname of Sihanadika ; 
a third and a fourth (Nos. i5D, 662) in which Kosikiputa 
is employed as a surname of a Buddhist monk ; a fifth (No. 
1079), in which Kosikiputa adorns the name of Mahara(hi 
Vi^hudata; a sixth (No. IIGO), in which Kosikiputa is 
an ornament of the name of Mnharathi Mitadeva ; and 
a seventh (No, 1196) in which Kosikiputta ajipears as a 
surname of Neigadatta. Finally, in the “iSuiiga Inscription of 
AyodhyS”, edited by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, we find that 
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KauSiMputra has been used ns n snrmime of a high person- 
age. The epithet signifies that King Indragnirnitra was a 
son of Kausikl who was a lady of Kausika or VisvSraitra 
gotra. 

Cunniughain has translated pSjavatl (Pali pajapati, Sk. pra- 
jamil, Bengali poyati) by “brother’s wife”, and Liiders by 
“sister-in-law”. But it would seem strange that in one inscrip- 
tion NSgadevI should be introduced &spajavafi (the “brother’s 
wife” or “sister-in-law”) of King Brahmamitra, and in two 
other inscriptions Kurangl should be introduced as psjavati 
(the “brother wife” or “sister-in-law”) of King Indrggniinitra. 
We cannot but welcome Bloch’s rendering of it as “wife” 
in view of the fact that, according to the Pali usage, the word 
pajapati is a synonym of hhariya, in some instances it de- 
notes “a wife who has a clear prospect of becoming a mother.” 
Here we have to make a distinction between a pajavatl and a 
jivaputra pajavatl. As for the distinction, it may suffice to 
say that a pajavatl is either simply “a wife” or she is “a wife 
who is about to be a mother,” and a jivaputra^ pajavatl {jlva- 
putrika prajavatl, 'BeagaW j eyas poyati) is, on tho other hand, 
“a wife who has not only become a mother but can be 
proud of being a mother of living children.” Bloch has 
rightly remarked that “Indian Indies still consider it a 
pride to call themselves jivaputra ‘a motlier of living 
sons’, an expression very familiar to every reader of ancient 
Indian inscriptions.”® 

Kurafigl was & jivaputra pujavatl of King Kausikiputrn 
Indragnirnitra, King Indragnimitra’s wife, who was a mother 


1 Liiders' interpretation of jlvaputru, in the sense of “daughter of 
Jiv.a" does not deserve any comment. 

2 Cf. Asoka’s edict on his Second Queen’s donations, which con- 
tains the king’s order directing the high officials at Kau§amb1 to 
re-label all the donations made by his second queen by inscriptions 
recording them as : “[Donations] of [his] second queen KaluvakI, tlie 
mother of [Prince] Ttvala”. 
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of living sons. This may help us to explain why iu each 
of the fifteen rail-post-inscriptions Kurahgl has been honoured 
ns an Aya (Sk. Arya), “a Noblo Lady,” “a Matron.” 

Cunningham has regretted the loss of the latter part of 
these important records. As regards the first coping in- 
scription, he has found traces of eleven Briihml letters 
after Kura/i/iigiye danavrt, the first nine of which read raja- 
‘pasadorcetika sa. Bloch reads these nine letters as 
raja-pdsMa-cetihasa and translates this expression in re- 
lation to the preceding words ; ‘‘(the gift of Kurahgl, 
the wife of Indragnimitra and the mother of living sons), “to 
the caitya (cetikd) of tlie noble temple”, taking the word 
raja before pdsada as an epithet on ornans, distinguishing 
the temple as a particularly large an<l stately building, similar 
to such expressions as rajahastin ‘a noble elephant’, raja- 
hanisa *a goose (as distinguished from haijisa ‘a duck’j, etc.” 
Cunningham has translated the expression by “the royal 
palace, the caitya”, suggesting that “the mention of the 
raja-pSsdda would seem to connect the donor with the 
king’s family.” Liulers doubtfully suggests ‘‘to the king’s 
temple” as a rendering of raja-pdsdda cetikasa. 

Before giving countenance to the hitherto suggested read- 
ing and rendering of rajn-pasada-cetikd sa one has to con- 
sider and decide these two points : (1) is the letter, after 
cetikd, sa or si? and (2) what are the tlirce letters after cetikd. 
It can hardly be doubted that the letter after °cetikd is not 
sa (the Dative singular termination) but si, and that the three 
letters may still be read as Sirimd. If so, it is not difficult to 
restore the missing syllables and complete the first coping- 
inscription as rdjdpdsddd-cetikd-(Siri)m(i{ye) [ddnarri], and to 
complete the second coping-inscription as rajd-pdsadd-cetika- 
Si\rvmdye ddnam\. We have already dealt with the rail-post 

inscription, Udm hjvAdgimilrd\sa .] Sirimdye [danain], 

in which the female donor has in some way been connected 
with King IndrSgnimitra. As to the nature of the connec- 
tion, it all depends on the missing expression which filled 
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the middle part of the mutilated inscription. Seeing that 
the expression raja-pasada-cetika precedes the name of 
Sirima in the first coping-inscription, it may be safely surmi- 
sed that the seven missiug letters of the rail-post-inscriptiou 
recorded the expression pasada-cetika after sa of putrasa. 
Considering the text of the first coping-inscription in relation 
to that of the rail-post, we find no other alternative than to 
regard i2ano Kosikiputram Iipdagimitrma raja-pasada-cetika 
or Bam Bjidagimitrasa pasada-cetika as an epithet of Sirima, 
in the same way that pajavatl jivaputrd is an epithet of 
Kurafigl. 

Now the question is — what does the epithet pasddd- 
eetikd or rdjd-pdsddd-cetikd signify ? Is there any reference 
here at all to the temple at Bodh-Gayfi ? The question must, 
in our opinion, ho answered in tlie negativo for the simple 
reason that the construction or existence of the Bodh- 
Gay5 temple prior to the visit of Fa-ELian (first quarter 
of the 5th century A.c,) is inconceivable. Cunningham was 
perfectly right to suggest that the donor was somehow 
or other connected with the royal palace. Hero the word 
cetikd, a feminine form of cetaka (Prakrit ceyatja), may 
be consistently interpreted in the sense of ddtri, “a female 
donor.” Sirima (Srimatl) was a female donor from the 
royal palace of King Indnlgnimitra. Wo cannot interpret 
cetikd as “a female attendant unless it is a mistake for cetikd. 
The rdjd-pdsddd, ‘Toyal palace’’, may bo regarded as tho 
name of a Buddhist .nonastcry built at Bodh-Gaya to com- 
memorate the name of King Indragnimitra, compare, Migdror 
mdlupd&dda, which was tho name of tlio Buddhist monastery 
built by Visakha, tho daughter-in-law of Miguru. 

Our reading and rendering of tho two coping-inscriptions 
will help the reader to ascertain that tho two coping-stones 
bearing these records wore joint donations of Kurafigi and 
SirimS, the former being the elderly wife of King IndrSgni- 
mitra and the latter a female donor from the palace of the 
same royal personage. 
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IV. That on tlie Diamond-throne^ 

H. No. 23 

[Noticed by Cunningham, Mahahodhi, 1892, pp. 20, 58, 
PI. X. 11 ; Liiders, hist of Biiihrm Inscriptions in El, 
1909-10, Vol, X, No. 948.] 

a. Text on the west and south sides 

W ? pnjaya? agSlya hiiSya ; 

S. mata-(pituno ka)rito [. ] 

b. Text on the north side ? 

[Notes :-^Cunningham rightly says that “all that remains 
of this inscription is so much injured that very little 
can be read consecutively.” There are faint traces of 
a large number of letters on the western edge, about 
35 letters preceding three which one may tentatively read 
as pajaya. We cannot but agree with Cunningham when 
he says that towards the end, on the right hand, one 
may road “the well-known words mUla-piici, ‘mother and 
father’.” But we must differ from him when he tends to 
hold that “the letters certainly belong to the Iiulo-Scythian 
or early Gupta period, about the 2nd. century A.c.’’, and 
that the two words which distinctly ])recede rnuta-pita are 
patima patitJiapat, “statue established”. It would seem that 
a new set of letters was incised on an earlier one at a later 
age, and that the forms of earlier letters are in no way very 
different from those of the inscriptions of Kurangl and 
NagadevI on the rail-posts and coping- pieces of the Old 
Stone-railing, The language of the earlier inscription, too, 
seems to bear resemblance with that of the well-known in- 
scriptions of Kurangl and NSgadevi.] 

Importance of the tvritings 

The historical importance of the writings, considered in 
this section, lies, first of all in the fact that from the 


I PI. II, No. 21. 
I.H.Q., MARCH, 1930 
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close similarity of the Brahral letter-forms, it may be in- 
ferred that the Old Stoue-railing bearing the donative ins- 
criptions of KurnDgl, Siriin^, NagadevI and others, the old 
DiainoiKl-throne bearing a donative inscription on the upper 
edges of its covering stone-slab and the Jewel-walk-shrine 
bearing the Brahntl letter-marks on the shafts and fixed 
bases of its two rows of pillars were erected at the same 
time, and, probably, under the auspices of certain common 
donors. The twofold impression which may be gathered 
from the study of the votive labels inscribed on the rail- 
pillars and the coping-pieces and which lingers is (1) that 
originally when tlie Stone-railitig was erected, "the rail-bars 
remained uninscribed, which is to say, that the three rail- 
bars recorded as donations of Ainoghn, Bodliinikhita of 
Tainbapamni and another donor of Patihara (?) were somewhat 
later additions, and (2) that the entire Old Stone-railing at 
Bodh-Gaya, together with the Old Diamond-throne and the 
Jewel-walk-shrine, was a memorable erection of devotional 
female piety. The first of these two impressions is streng- 
thened as we consider that the length and letter-forms of 
the inscribed rail-bars, notably that donated by Amogha, 
differ considerably from those of the uninscribed rail-bars in 
that portion of the Stone-railing which appears to have been 
donated only by Kurangi. 

On as many as fifteen rail-pillars we trace inscriptions 
recording them in bold letters as donations of Aya Kuraragl. 
It is only on one of the inscribed rail-pillars that we come 
across an inscription recording the same to be a gift from 
Sirima who was connected in .‘^omo way with King Indragni- 
mitra. Only one of the surviving corner-pillars is recorded 
to have been a gift from NagadevI, the wife of King Brah* 
mamitra. Two pieces of old coping-stones which now sur- 
vive are labelled each by an inscription, in which Kuramgl and 
SirimS figure as joint female donors. It is very interesting in- 
deed to find that hero Kuramgl has been represented not 
as Aya, “Noble Lady" or “Matron” but as King Kosikiputra 
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Imdftgimitra's wife who had the pride of having been a 
mother of living sons, lioth here and in the rail-post ins- 
cription, Sirima has been represented as cetiha or female 
donor from the royal palace of King Iradagiinitra. The 
south side of the quadrangular Stone-railitig bears only the 
inscriptions of Kuraragl. From all these facts, the impression 
cannot but be tliis, that the Old Stone-railing, and, a posteriori, 
the two other old shrines were mainly a pious erection of 

Kurarngi. 

The Old Stone-railing at Bodh Gaya must have been 
erected by .Kurahgi, Sirlmii and NiigadevI either during 
the reign of King Indragnimitra or during that of King 
Brahmainitra. If the inscribed corner-pillar commemorat- 
ing the piety of NiigadevI, represented as the wife of King 
Brahmainitra, was donated along with the donations of 
Kurahgl, it is difficult to think that tliis Stone-railing was 
erected during the reign of King Indragnimitra, unless it 
be supposed that Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra reigned 
together, which seems, however, uidikely. Both Indragni* 
initra and Brahmamitra, as their names imply, were rulers 
of the same ?*Iitra family, and, what is more, in the absence 
of any evidence to jirove the contrary, both of them must 
be regarded as kings of the same jilaco, we mean, of Maga- 
dha, Bodh Gayii, nay, the whole of Gaya it being an integral 
part of the kingdom of Magadha throughout the Iiistoricaf 
period of its existence. The erection of the inscribed Stone- 
railing at Bodh Gaya by Kuraiigi and Nfigadevi is not, how- 
ever, the only reason for assuming that Imlriignimitra and 
Brahmamitra to be kings of Magadha. Over and above 
this, we find that Bahasatimita (Brhaspatimitra), evidently 
a king of the same Mitra family, has been o.xpressly mention- 
ed in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Khiiravela as con- 
temporary ruler of Magadha (Magadha nani raja).^ 

I Barua's Old Brahml Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khaiuia- 
giri Caves, I. 13-, Jayaswal’s reading in JBORS., vol, III, part IV, 
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be satisfftctorily proved that IndrS^niraitra, 
Brahinamitra and Brhaepatitnitra were all kings of Magadlia 
and rulers of the same Mibra dynasty, it is important to 
inquire if any clue may be obtained from the inscriptions 
and sculptures of the Budh Gaya Stone-railing to the chro- 
nological succession of them. 

So far as the inscriptions of KurniigI and NSgadevi go, 
these clearly indicate that the Stone-railing was erected when 
NSgadevI, the wife of King Brahmamitra {Bralimamitrasa 
pajavati), was nut yet a mother, and when Kuraiigl, the 
wife of King Kausikiputra Indiagnimitra, wa? an elderly 
lady, a mother of living sons {jivapiitra pfcjacati), honoured 
in fifteen rail-post inscriptions with the epithet of jiya, 
“Noble Lady” or “Matron.’’ The epithet Aya may be taken 
even to suggest that Kuraugl undertook to erect the St<»U6- 
railing and two other sJirines at Bodh Gnyii alter her retire- 
ment from the world, and after slio had assmned the vows of 
a Buddhist nun and resided in a monastery built at Bodh 
Gay& commemorating the name of Xing Indragnimilra, her 
deceased husband, the monastery itself having been known 
by the name of “King Indnlgnimitra’s Palace” {RMo lyida- 
giniitrd{sa] pasada) or ‘Tndragnimitru’s Royal Palace” {Inda- 
gimitratOi raja- panada). From this, it may be clearly 
inferred that the pious donations wore made by Kurangl 
rather when she became a queen dowager to King Brahma- 
mitra than when she remained in her full glory as the queen 
of King Indraguimitra. In other words, the historical im- 
portance of the inscriptions of Kuraugl, Sirliua and Nagadevl 
lies in the fact that these, when properly studied, afford us a 
definite epigraphic evidence to prove that King Brahma- 
mitra was the immediate successor of King IndrSgnimitra 
in the throne of Magadha. 

Now as to the bearing of the sculptures of the Old Stone- 


and vol. IV, part IV ; Indraji’s reading in Actes du SixUmt Inter- 
mtionaf Congres des Orieuialistest part HI, sec. II, pp, 152-177. 
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railing at Bodh Gaya, it is to be noted that in several ins- 
tances their designs are inspired by those of the Barhut 
bas-reliefs, which is to say, that they are posterior to the 
carvings of the Barhut Inner Railing. As has been sliown 
elsewhere,^ the Barhut Stone-railing with its quadrants, 
returns, gateways, carvings and purely ornamental devices 
is a purely Sunga art and architecture, Tl:e ornamental 
gateways which were pious donations of King Dhaiiabhati 
wore last additions that were probably made towards 
the close of the Sunga-Mitra reign. On the other hand, 
from a comparative study of certain common representations, 
notably tliose of the Sun-god, it becomes increasingly clear 
that these were handiworks of art of the same period, the 
Bodh Gaya reliefs appearing to have been somewhat earlier 
than tliose of some of the Orissan caves on the hills of Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri.® And fortunately enough, in the 
Hathigumpha Itiscriptiou on the Udayagiri hill, Bahasati- 
mita (Brhaspatiinitra) finds mention as the contemporary 
king of Mngadha who was subdued by King Kharavela in 
the twelfth year of his reign. ^ Tlius if any idea of succes- 
sion of the Mitra kings can be formed on the ground of the 
close similarity of the handiworks of art, it will be that King 
Brhaspatiinitra, a contein[)orary of King Khilravela, was 
the immediate successor of King Brahinamitra during whose 
reign Kuraugi, Sirirnii and Nagadevi completed their pious 
erections at Bodh Gaya, 

If Bahasatimita (Brhasi)atinritra), mentioned in tlie Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription as a contemporary of King Kharavela, 
be taken to be the iinmediato successor ot King Brahma- 


1 Barua’s paper — “Age of the Stupa of Barhut*' in the Proceedings 
of the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference. 

2 ] 3 arua's O/d Brahml Inscriptions in the Ud(i]\igiri and Khanda- 
girt Caves, pp. 285-6 ; views of Dr. Stella Kramrisch in I 6 id, pp, 310 
foil. . 


3 Ibid., p. 45. 
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mifcra, it is impossible to identify him with Pusyamitra, the 
SenSpati Pusyamitra who is the traditional founder of the 
^uAga or old Mitra dynasty.^ As a matter of fact, none 
of the throe above-mentioned Mitra kings can be definitely 
identihed with any king either of the Snnga or of the Ka^va 
dynasty.® The same remark holds true of throe other Mitra 
kings, (1) Brhasvatimita, represented as the father of the 
elderly Queen Yasamala in Yasamata’s Brick-tablet, found 
in Mathura®: and (2-3) [ ? Dhar]mamitra, mentioned as 
the father of Vis^umitra, and Vismimitra, mentioned as 
the father of Idragibhadra (Indriignibhadra) in .the inscrip- 
tion of Gautainimitra/ 

On botli paliDograpliic and linguistic grounds the Brick- 
tablet of Yasamata must be assigned to a date, which is 
earlier than tlie inscrii)tions of Knruhgl, Sirimii and Naga- 
devl. As regards its palseograpby, the Bralunl letter-forms 
are “.still Mauryan."® Or. Vogel feels inclined to assign 
it on account of the character to “third or second century 
B,C.’'® And as regards its language, it will be noticed that 
still the spelling of Jivaputm is Jiva/nita, and -that of ‘‘mitra 
is mita, although Mathurii is its lind-phiee. We have been 
inclined elsewhere to equate Brhasvatmita of this tablet with 
JBfhalsvatimitra or Bfhaspatimitra. But now we finally 
abandon Or. Vogel's equation of it with Bj'kaspatimitra and 

1 K. P. Jayaswal 'Mentifies Brliaspatimitra with Pusyamitra 
mainly on the ground that in the Saukhyayana Grhya-Sutra (I. 26. 6), 
Brhaspati is mentioned as the presiding deity of the Pusya constella- 
tion. See, for criticism, Barua’s Old Briihmi Inscriptiom, pp. 277-9. 

2 Ilnd.^ p. 275. 

3 ]RAS., 1912, p. 120, where j. Vogel reads : Jivapufixye raja- 
bharyayt Dihasvatimitadhitu Yammataye karitam. 

4 vol. II, no, 3, p. 442, where N. G. Majumdar reads : 

mamitrasa ra'ho Vinnumitrasa dhitu Idragibkadraye dhatiye 

Gotamiyt Mttraye dunam thambho, 

5 Barua’s Old Brahtm Inscriptions, p. 274. 

6 JRAS., 1912, p. 120. 
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adhere to the first alternative, and hold that Queen Yasa- 
mata’s father was King Brhatsvatiinitra (of. Pali Beliapphala^ 
Beliaphala = Bfliatphala)^ anti nob Bj'fiasixttimitra. It 
seems likely that Brhatsvatimitra was the precursor of King 
Indragnimitra. 

As for King [Dhar]mainitra and Ins son King Visiju- 
mitra, neither the palseography nor the language of Gautainl- 
mitra’s Inscription stands in the way of regarding them as 
successors of King Brhaspatiniitra. 

There cannot be any serious objection to identifying 
Kharavela’s con tern porai’y Magadlian king Bahasatirnita 
with Bahasatirnita of the coins that ‘ have been found at 
Kosam, about thirty miles south-west of Allahabad, and at 
Karanagar (Aliichatra) in Roliilkhaijd,”^ and with King 
Bahasatimitra, mentioned in one of the two Pabhosa cave 
inscriptions as the nephew of King A>-adhasena of Adhi- 
chatra.® Mr. Jayaswal identifies Bahasatimitra of this 
inscription outside the Pabhosa cave with Pusyamitra on 
the ground that it assigns the date of excavation of the cave 
for the residence of the Ktls'yaplya Arhats to the tenth 
regnal year of Udaka (Odraka, Odruka or Ardraka) who 
finds mention in the Purauas as the fifth king of the Sunga- 
Mitra dynasty.® Mr. Jtiyaswal’s theory is untenable, not 
to say, absurd on tlie face of it. Por if Bahasatimitra were 
the same person as Pusyamitra, the first king of Siniga- 
Mitra dynasty, is it not inconceivable that his maternal 
uncle King Asadliaseiia could be a contemporary of UdSka, 
the fifth king of the same dynasty ? In the absence of the 
word rajno preceding Xldahasa, it is difficult to say at once 
whether Udaka is the personal name of a king or the local 
name of the place where the cave was excavated. Dr. Kiel- 
horn, who has edited the two Pabhosa inscriptions for El, 

1 V. A. Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, pp. 146, 158, 185 ; ]RAS,, 1912, p. 120. 

2 El., vol. II, p. 242. 

3 JBORS., vol. Ill, part IV, pp. 477 - 8 . 
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vol. II, observes that all the four letters representing Vd^- 
ka$a are ilouhfcful. There is nothing to prevent one reading 
them as Udaka{si). And if the Pahhoaa expression lenuni 
haritatri Udakasi be on a par with iyarp. kubha . . . Khalati- 
kasi of Asoka’s Third Biirivbar Hill Cave inscription, the year 
dasama- savacliara must be interpreted as the regnal year of 
King AsSclhasena himself. 

The discovery of a purely Sanskrit inscription in BrShml 
orthography prior to the birth of Christ is still a pious hope. 
The evidence of the so-called “Suuga Inscription of Ayodhya,” 
published by Mr. Jayaswal, cannot surely be brought forward 
to prove the case. This inscription, as read by Mr. Jaya- 
swal, yields the following text^ : 

Komladhipena dvir-asmmedha-yajinah Senapateh 
Tusyamitrastja msfhena Kaxmklputreua Dhana“’ 
dharmarapiiJi pituh Phalgndevmtja ketanam karitaip [ . ]. 

We prefer to read Saslhena lor smthena, and dharmcir 
rajnak^ for dharmarajhlh, and to imagine tliat the word 
D/K*HCt...is a genitive form . .[syo]”, and not 

an instrumental case "Dhana. .[wr*]”. The crux of the 
inscription lies indee<l in deciding (1) whether Sastha 
is a personal name or it is an ordinal {sastha, ‘'the 
sixth,” “sixth son, brother or descendant of Pusyamitra) 

(2) whether the person who erected the kelana of Phalgu- 
deva was connected by blood with Pusyamitra or not ; 

(3) whether Phalgudeva was the father of the king or of 
the queen of Kosala , and (4) whether one or two ketancts 
(perhaps meaning memorial shrines)* were erected. In 


1 fBORS.t vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 247 

2 Ramaprasad Chanda would read '‘ra/nah, vol. V, No. 4. 

3 Ramaprasad Chanda has sought to establish with some apt 
quotations from the old strata of the Mahabharnta that the ordinal 
in such a context may be safely taken to mean “the sixth in descent." 
I.H.Q., vol. V, Nu. 4. 

4 See Ramaprasad Chanda’s note in vol. V, No. 4. 
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accordance with the interpretations hitherto offered, the 
ruler of Kosala, named Diiana. who was the sixth son, 
brotlier or descendant of Pusyamitra caused to be made 
a ketana of Phalgudeva, the father of his queen. But the 
more plausible interpretation seems to be this, that the 
ruler of Kosala, named Dhana. erected the ketana of 
Pusyamitra, and Kausikiputra Sastha erected the ketana of 
Phalgudeva, who was the father of the ruler of Kosala. 
If this bo the right interpretation, it follows that the ins- 
cription is far from being a record of the Suiiga period. 

Bphatsv5timitra, Indriignimitra, Brahmamitra. Brhaspati- 
mitra, [Dhar]mamitra and Visnumitra wore all kings of a 
Mitra dynasty. Until we are in jiossession of a definite 
evidence to connect them either with the Simga-Mitra or 
or tJie Suugabhrtya ICiiiiva kings, it would seem far safer to 
think with Dr. Raychaudliuri that they beloncred to a neo- 
Mitra dynasty that rose into power on the disruption of the 
rule of the Kiiuvns, The interest of YasainatiVs brick-tablet 
is that it shows that the neo-Mitrns were connected by a 
matrimonial alliance with the ruling family of Mathura. The 
interest of the Pabliosa Cave Inscription is tliat it shows 
that they wore connected by the same alliance with the rul- 
ing family of Ahichatra. 

The interest of the so called “Suiiga Inscription of 
Ayodhya” is that it is probably the record of a time when 
the official language became Banskrit, ami Kosala was still 
under the sway of some kings whoso boasted ancestor was 
Pusyamitra, the traditional founder of the Suiiga-Mitra 
dynasty. Tho interest of the Bodh-Gayii inscriptions of 
Kurangl, Sirliinl and Niigadevi is that they clearly prove 
that the Stone-railing was erected iluring the reign of King 
Brahmamitra and that Brahmamitra was the immediate 
successor of King Indragnimitra. Tho interest of the Hathi- 
gumphS Inscription is that it unmistakably proves that 
Brhaspatimibra, the King of Magadha, was a contemporary 
and weaker rival of Kharavela. Lastly, the interest of the 

i.ii.Q., MARCH, 1930 


4 
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inscription of Gautainlinitra is that it definitely proves that 
King Visiiuniitra, the father of Indragnibhadriv, was the 
son and immediate successor of King [? Dhar]inamitra. 

3. UttARA-Pasa-VA-LEKIIa : LaTER WRITINGS 
ON THE Stone-Railing 

The later writings on the Bodh-Gayfi stone-railing com- 
prise three inscriptions incised at different periods of time. 

The first inscription is written on the inner face of a 
coping-stone belonging to the south side of the Old Stone- 
railincr. It consists of two lines, the beginning and the end of 
each of which are missing. “The stylo of writing employed 
in the inscription allows us”, .says Dr, Bloch, “to put down 
the date at about t!ie Gtli or 7th century a.d,” 

The second inscription in two lines is written on the 
inner face of a hrolcon fragment of another coping-stone 
belonging lapparently to the south side of the ancient railing. 
“Its characters agree in every respect,’’ says Dr. Bloch, 
“with the writing of the first inscription.” 

And the third inscription in ten lines is written on the 
upper part of a rail-post. Tt is written in the Devanagari 
characters by Samgatta for Jinadilsa who has been described 
as a Patulita from the Parvata c iuntry, and may be assigned 
to as late a date as the 15th or ICth century a.d. The 
author of the inscription was evidently a learned pilgrim 
from Nepal or a Himalayan state near about it. 

A, No. 1 

[Noticed by Cmmingham, ASJt., 1873, Vol, HI, p. 1)9, 
No. D, PI. XXIX, li. L. Mitra, Pudd/ia Gaya, 1878, p. 11)11, 
No, 5, FI. II ; Indraji, IJ., 1880, Vol. IX, pp. 142 foil,; 
Cunningham, Mahahodhi, 1892, pp. 23, 58, PI. XXVII , 
Luders, List of Bruhml Inscriptions in LI, 1909-10, Vol. 
X, No. 950; Bloch, ASI., Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 153.] 

Text as read and rendered by Bloch 
1.1 ,„„,karito yatra Vajrasana-vrhad-gandhakutl 
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[.] Prasadam *= arddha-fcrikair = ddinara-sabais-sudha- 
lepya-punar-nnavlkaranena samskaritaiH[ . ] Atr 
=s aiva ca prafcyahaiii = a-candr-arkk-a-tarakam 
Bhagavate Buddhaya go-sata-daiiena glirfca-pradipa 
akaritali[.] Prasade ca khanda-sphatita pratisa- 
inaradhane liat-pratiinayaiii ca pratyaluim ghrta- 
pradipo go-sateii ^aparena ka.i‘iliiih[.] Viliare = pi 
Bliagavato rai fcy H-Buddlia-pratin)a( yam go-sateii = 

aparena ghrta-pradipali v[.] 

1,2 )-piadipaksayaniviiii(ba)ii(dlia)h 

vijiar-opayo(gya) kriritas=:Tatra = pi (u)payogaya 
mahautain = adharam khanitam,fcad-iinupurvam c — 
ubpaditaiii [.] Tad = etat = sarvvain y an == inaya 
puuy-opacita-sainbliriram tau = matapitroli p(ur- 
vamgamain krLvil...) [.] 

‘^1.1 has boon made, wliere tho great Gaudlia- 

kuU^ of Vajtasaua (sc. Buddha)^ is. The temple*** 
has boon adorned with a now coating of plaster 
and paint, at the cost of 250 dincmts. And in tho 
temple a lamp o( (jhee has boon provided for the 
Lord Buddha by tho gift of a liundrcd cows, for 
as long us the moon, sun, and stars shall ondure. 
Also, by another hundred cows, in addition to 
the cost of small, perpetually recurring repairs to 

1 “The word ( 1 . 1) is occasionally met; with as a name 

of Buddha, the meaning which it clearly has in this inscri[)tion.” 

2 “The word gandhakxi\y means 'a chamber, where Buddha used 
to reside/ hence a shrine, containing an image ol Jjuddha'. It would 
be useless to try and find out which ol the many smalj slnines, the 
foundations of which cover the ground all around the temple at 
BodlvGaya, has been referred to In this iiihcription. Possibly the 
large temple on tlie west side of the Boelhi Tree, mentioned by lliuen 
Tsiang, may be meant/' 

3 “The temple (prZisada) naturally must have been the same 
edifice which we still have at the present day, although it certainly 
has undergone a number of alterations.'^ 
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the temple, provision has been made for another 
lamp of ghee, to be burnt daily before the image 
inside the temple. By another hundred cows 
provision has been made for having a lamp ot 
ghee burnt before the brass image of the Lord 

Buddha in the Monastery (vihara) 

1.2 a perpetual endowment of a lamp of gJiee 

has been made for the benefit of the Monastery. 

There also a large water reservoir has been 

dug out for the use of the noble congregation of 
monks, and to the oast of it a new field has been 
laid out. Whatever merit may have boon acquired 
by me by all this, may this bo for the benefit of 

iny parents at first ” 

[Notes : — Sir Alexander Cunningham was inclined to 
take this inscription to bo a Brahml epigraph of so early 
a date as tho reign of Huviska, and to believe that it was 
intended to record tho construction of tho Diamond-throne, 
the Fragrant-chamber and the Bodh-G.i}’:! temple itself. 
But Dr. Bloch’s reading and rendering of tho inscription 
has served to show tliat it is far from recording such a 
fact. It is impossible to think that the epigraph is of so early 
a date as Huviska’s reign. The inscription records some work 
of merit done near about the great Fragrant-chamber enshriti- 
ing the Diamond-throne, and reconls also tlie amount spent 
for adorning the temple with a now coating of plaster and 
paint, and, what is more, it contemplates the need ot a suit- 
able provision to be made for “perpetually recurring repairs 
to the temple. The Diamond-throne, the great Fragrant- 
chamber and the temple itself were already there when the 
inscription was caused to bo incised on the coping-stone of 
the ancient railing. We tliink it safer to interpret tho 
expression Vap'asana-vvhad-Oandhakutl as signifying an 
architectural representation of the Diamond-throne retreat 
of the Buddha than to treat Vajmsana as a uame of tho 
Buddha. The inscription must indeed bo considered as 
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later than the erection of the temple, and referred to a time 
when the temple needed to be repaired with a new plaster 
and paint coating.] 

B. No. 2 

[Noticed by Bloch, ASI, Annual Report, 1908-9, p. 15G • 
.TBORS, 1918, vol. IV, part IV, pp. 405-11]. 

Text as read and rendered by Panday 

[I. 1] Lauka-dvipa-nareiulraijcira Srama^ah kula-jo 
. bhavat‘ [1] 

Prakhyatakirttir = ddhanuatma sva-kula-am- 

bara-candramah [II (1)] 
Bhakfcj'a tu bluksunil-neua Buddbatvam- 

abiiikaniksata [1] 
Kararatna-traye samyak karitah** saatayo nrnam 

II (2)[l] 

Ito^ nuiyil yat=kusiiluni hy = uprirjjitain 
Tiid = astu hodhaya^ — 

[I. 2] Subheiia tenaiva (plia)lena yujyatfiin [II (3)] 

“The virtuous Sranv.ma Prakhyatakirtti having been a 
descendant of the rulers of* the l.sland of Ijaiikcli (Oeylon) 
(has become) moon to the firmanjent of liis family (v. 1).’’ 

“This monk, throuo’h devotion, desirous of attaining 
Buddliahood, caused to l)o performed proper acts of worship 
at the Ratna-traya [the Buddhist Holy Triad] for the peace 
of mankind {v. 2).” 

“Whatever merit has been acquired by me through this, 

I Bloch reads bhavet. 2 Bloch reads karita, 

3 Bloch reads Panday sn}'s, ‘‘The first letter of the tliinl 

verse is distinctly i — two dots with a vertical stroke on the right.” 

4 Bloch reads tadasiy upadh{ya)ya. According to Panday, “The 
letter after tadastu is bo, not piC\ This means indeed a material 
improvement in both reading and .cense. 
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leb that be for the enlightentnent (of).,,. ..Let that very 
auspicious reward be shared by (». 3).” 0 

[Notes : — Here the two words which need explanations 
are Mm and ratna-traye. In the opinion of Dr. Bloch 
one “can hardly imagine it (Jcam) to mean ‘a prison’ as 
it generally does,” and as to Batna-tmya, “it may refer to 
some sacred spot within the Bodhi area at Bodh Gaya, 
where, perhaps, a symbol of the ‘throe jewels’ — Buddha, 
Dharma, and Saiiglia, may have stood.” But Mr. Panday 
has convincingly proved by a number of apt quotations from 
the Divyavadana, pp. 133, 16(1, 289, 329, 420, and 583, parti- 
cularly by one from p. 329 {Bnddhe Dhnrme Saiiyhe Mran 
aJcarisyat), that is “a fairly well known term in Buddh- 
ist literature meaning ‘acts of worship,’ and Dr. Bloch’s 
conjecture as to the existence of a symbol of the tJiree ‘jewels 
at Bodh Gaya having the shape of throe wheels placed 
upon a pillar is not tenable.” The llatna-traya is but a 


collective expression 

denoting the Budhist Holy Triad enu- 

meratod in the Divyavadana passage as Buddha, Dharnia 

and Scmffha,] 

C. No. 3 


Text 

[1. 1] 

//Namo Buddh.ayii// 

[l.2j 

Parvatadagata-j)a- 

[1. 3] 

^)dita-Jinadasa te- 

[1.4] 

na ^rlmau Mahabodhi- 

[1. 5] 

bhattaraka-darsana- 

['•6J 

krta-yad punyani ta- 

[1. 7J 

d bhavati lUflUT-pi- 

[1. 8] 

tr- purvagamain krtva 

[1. 9] 

ana(n)tH-punyain likha- 

[/. 10] 

pitain// //Saingatta// 


•‘Salutation to the Buddha. The merit which is acquir- 
ed by Jinadasa, a learned man who came from Parvata, the 
mountainous country, by means of visiting (the place) to 
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have a view of the Mahabodhi (shrine which reigns on the 
spot) in its glory as the supreme lord falls, first of all, 
to the share of the parents. TTaving done this infinite 
work of merit, it is (here) caused to be written. [Written 
by the scribe] Samgatta.” 

B. M. IlARUA 


The Machinery of Administration in the KantUiya 

III 

The foregoing sketch of the spheres of activities of the 
s|)ie3 will enable the reader to see the varied nature of their 
duties. The mantrins of a king are spoken of as his eyes. 
Indra was called ‘Thousand-eyed’ because, according to the 
political turn imparted to the mythical account, he had a 
thou-sand officials comprising the mantri-parisrid.^ If the 
mantrins could be described as constituting tlie eyes of the 
King, because the latter saw what was going on in the 
various parts of his kingdom through the former’s instru- 
mentality, the spies could also be called eyes for the same 
Jenson. In fact, the Kumandaklya^ says, “A ruler of the 
earth having the spies for his eyes is awake oven when he is 
asleep.” ‘‘Spies are the eyes of the ruler of the e.arth; ho should 
always look through their inediiun. lie who does not do 
so stumbles down out of ignorance even on level grounds for 
he is said to be blind.” As stated already the king could 
hardly have dealt personally with all the spies, some of 
whom had to work in distant places and required for the 
execution of their commissions immediate instructions, which 
had therefore to be given by the authorized officials or agents 

1 A., 1, ch. 15. 

2 Kaman., XII, 28, 30 (Tr, by M. N, Diitt) with slight changes. 
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on the spot. The I’ange of the duties of the secret emis- 
saries touched every department of Government. The per- 
sonal safety of the king was in a large measure their charge. 
Even measures for restraining a prince from going astray 
contemplated the assistance of the secret agents.^ The 
defence of the kingdom against its unfriendly elements both 
internal and external was regarded as dependent to a great 
extent upon the information and assistance provided by 
them. The tentacles of the department of espionage were 
spread far and wide. TIio envoys proceeding to a distant 
State with an important duty to discharge had, in times of 
apprehension of foul play from tlie king whom ho went to 
visit, to fall back upon the aid of the secret agents.® The 
details of the duties of the seci’ot informants or agents em- 
bodied in handbooks of practical polity like the KautUlya 
were meant as a warning to those against whom the spies 
were sot in motion, and as a guide to those whose interests 
they tried to safeguard. It was not a secret to the politicians, 
officials, and even to the more enlightened section of tho 
people that the spies were ubiquitous, a?ul their movements 
in particular could be watched by them. Hence tho success 
of the work of the spies depended very much upon the 
secrecy with which they could carry it out, and the way in 
which they could clothe it in a garl) of superficial sineority 
and naturalness. The illustrations, a few of which liavo 
been cited above, make tliis patent that the liberty of the 
subjects ran a seriou.: risk of being curtailed if the machi- 
nery of espionage was not worked with tlic greatest caution 
and consideration. No hesitation has been expressed in tho 
text for the adoption of the most drastic measures against 
those who were looked upon as seditious or wicked {dusya 
and adharmiha). It is evident that if the government acts 
upon the principle that it is legitimate for it to kill a subject 
or set fire to his house secretly through its accredited ageuts 


I K„\, ch. 17. 


2 Ibid,, 1, ch. 16. 
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if he be regarded as seditious or wicked, it is difficult to 
guess the abuses to which it might lead. Of course, by the 
modern standard, the principle itself is extremely reprehensi- 
ble but in view of the early period of which we are speaking, 
allowance has to be made, because the countries generally in 
those days did not rise above the state of tilings depicted 
above. Once the principle is conceded, evil though it is, our 
consideration of its dangers becomes narrowed down to the 
manner in which it is operated. This must then depend 
upon the personnel of the staff and specially upon the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the authorities who directed tJie 
subordinates and checked the irregularities in the working 
of the department and its ramifications. The abuses to which 
the system was liable may roughly be said to be two-fold : 

(1) The stringency of the stops taken may bo dispro- 
portionate to the gravity of the offences of the persons against 
whom they are taken ; 

(2) The persons proceeded against may not be actually 
seditious, wicked or guilty of any such offence as deserves 
a particular line of treatment through spies, but may be the 
victims of a bias entertained against them b}' the authorities 
in charge for some reason or other. 

The one great difference that dislingni.she.s this ancient 
system of espionage from the modern ones is that unlike the 
latter, the former is not on principle tied down in any ca.s6 
to only the collection of information helpful to governinont, 
the guilty within the State being sought to be punished 
through open trials and those outside it through the recogni- 
zed overt procedures. The harra.ssment of persons really 
innocent but yet suspected, and the persecution of them 
through court trials, etc. are some of the abuses, to which 
even the modern system is liable, apart from the question of 
any sinister policies or personal motives that may liave a play 
in the actual working. There are, however, reasons to think 
that in regard to non-political offences, the detection of the 
offender through the spies was as a rule followed by a court 
1.11.Q., MARCH, 1930 5 
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trial, and in cases of sack offences that were sub judice bot 
required further evidence as a satisfactory proof of guilt, 
the assistance of the spies was requisitioned, the court subse- 
quently proceeding with the trial in the light of such evi- 
dence as was collected by thetn. The drastic steps were 
taken in connection with the political offences, by which 
I mean those that involved acts of hostility to the king and 
the members of his family personally, or his personal inter- 
ests, as also to the government. The off'enders referred to 
as ‘adharmika’ are treated as severely as the political offen- 
ders, though the denotation of the term is not clear. Offen- 
ces against the system of four castes were looked upon as 
very serious, and very drastic measures are recommended 
to be taken against such criminals mentioned as adharmi- 
§thas.^ There was apparently no legal or constitutional 
restraint upon the abuses taking place in the pursuit of this 
line of action. The chief ultimate check was the fear of 
creating a great disaffection among the subjects tJiat might 
express itself in a violent form. That words of caution have 
been pub in by Kautilya® while speaking of secret punish- 
ments of the dusyas and adharmikas is a proof that caution 
was exercised in the application of severe measures against 
the aforesaid offenders if they happened to be the subjects 
of the State.^ But owing to the comparatively unregulated 
condition of the inter-state relations, the same hesitation 
was very probably not felt by authorities setting the spies 
on in other States iu times of troubles or hostilities. The 
secrecy, with which these operations were carried on, was 
a protection against the chance of incurring the displeasure 
of other States within the Ma^dala^ on account of the evil 
results of the pursuit of undeservedly severe policy of 
concealed violence within the dominion of the inimical king. 

I K., XIV, ch. I. cf, ‘adharmika’ supra. 2 Ibid., V, ch, 2. 

3 Cf. K., p. 246 and Book I, ch. 19, p. 39. 

4 That this counted as a factor has been discussed in the Irder- 
state Relations in Ancient India, pp. 33-35. 
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The Superintendent of the Ladies’ Apartments {antar- 
vamSika) or rather the Royal Household was responsible 
for its efficient management. The personal 
safety of the king, when lie was in these 
apartments, was his special concern. To carry out this part 
of his duties, he was assisted by guards referred to as the 
antarvainsika. ^ In the recruitment of these 
guards (asanna), special care was taken 
that the men appointed had an unflinching 
devotion to the sovereign. A section of 
guards was composed of women equipped 


Antarvainsika. 


The staff for the 
king’s personal 
safety within the 
palace. 


the household 

with bows and arrows. These formed the ‘guard of armed 
women' spoken of by Megasthenos, wlio also refers to ‘the 
care of the king’s person being entrusted to women.' The 
suggestion of the precaution that the king should on festive 
occasions use boats guarded by the dasavargikas,^ implies 
also the existence of women guards. At non-festive times, 
the king is advised to use boats plied by faithful boatsmen 
belonging to his household staff (Uptandvika^). Tho posts 
of grooms for taking care of tho horses and elephants on 
which the king rode, and for looking alter the conveyances in 
which ho was taken from one place to another, had to be 
hereditary in order tliat people from families of assured 
faithfulness to the sovereign {niTilapurusaY could be avail- 
able. During the king’s ingress and egress into and out of 
tho palace, the roads wore lined on botli sides by tho staft- 
bearers (dandins).^ While giving audionco to pooplo who 
came to him such as holy perisonagos or ascoties, the safety of 
his person was the care of trusted men equipped with 
weapons {aptasastnxffvaha)^ because it was often under the 
innocent garbs of holiness and detachment from the world 
that spies of inimical countries or persons with hostile motives 
attempted the lives of kings. 

The king even in his palace lived a life ot constant sus- 


^ If chi 20. 

4 Ihid,^ I, ch. 21- 


2 Ibid,^ 1, ch. 21. 
5 Ibid.f I, ch, 21. 


3 Ibid,^ I, cli. 2r. 
6 lbid,i I, cli, 21, 
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pioion. Tlie queens and other ladies dwelling in the palace 
were not outside the bounds of such suspicion, as tradition^ 
had it that many a king had lost his life within his 
palace at times when he felt himself very secure. The 
king is advised not to go into the queen’s room but to meet 
her in his own, not to touch the person of the queen or use 
anything unless a trusted old woman servant {sthavirastri) 
had assured him of the absence of any risk. The staff of 
the royal household included, therefore, a number of servants 
aged eighty years or upwards, women servants over fifty 
years of age, and aged ounuclis (asUikah purmah 'paricMatkalj, 
striyah and sthaviravarsaveirabhyagarikali) ; while minister- 
ing to the needs and comforts of the inmates of the palace, 
they also tried to maintain purity of harem life by reporting 
to tJieir superiors any deviations from the approved courses 
of action. The communication of tiie dwellers within the 
palace with outsiders was subjected to a strict surveillance, 
prohibiting the ingress of ascetics, jugglers, or female slaves, 
and even of the friends and relatives of the ladies of the 
harem except in times of childbirth, disease etc.® 

The principal clief mahanasika Jiad to shoulder a heavy 
responsibility because the king’s health depended a good deal 
upon the dishes catered and their qualities, llis responsi- 
bility did not end with the preparation of a variety of 

1 The text (AT., I, 20) cites many such instances : King Bhaclra- 
sena (of Kalihga) was killed by this brother concealed in the queen’s 
boudoir ; the king of Karusa by his son hidden in tlie bedding of 
the queen ; the king of KusI by liis consort mixing parched rice 
with poison instead of honey for the king's meal ; King Vairantya 
by the queen striking liiin with an anklet smeared with poison. The 
king of Sauvira was put to death in a similar way, the poisoned 
jewel of a girdle causing his deatli. King Jalutha (of Ayodhyii) was 
similarly murdered by means of a poisoned mirror, while King Vidu- 
ratha met his death at the hands of his queen who kept a weapon 
concealed in her plaited hair, 

2 K., I, ch. 20. 
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relishable dishes, for it was also his duty to see by personally 
tasting them that they Avere free from poison. 
faSgSrS The king himself used to take them after 
medicines. The making oblation of a portion from each of 
staff for same. items of food to the fire, and distri- 

buting portions to birds. This also served as a precaution 
against poisoning, because the presence of any such injurious 
element was indicated by the colour of the flame of fire and 
the smoke that emanated from it ; while the birds showed 
symptoms of poisoning, if the items of food contained 
any. The physicians (bhesajah) and experts in the detection 
of poison (jangalividah) had also to bo present on the spot. 
Similar precautions were taken when medicines were made 
over for use by the sovereign. The physician (cikitsaka), the 
decoctioner (pacaka) and the grinder {pemka) of medicines 
had to taste them before handing them over to the king. The 
drinks were similarly examined before they were served out. 

The personal presence of the AutarvfMisika was neoiled 
at the time when the king was under the barber’s hand, or 
pub on his dresses. Tlie requisite articles were taken by tho 
Kalpaka (l)ar!)er) and the Pmsadkaka {valet 
The staff for the chamhre dressing his master) from the 

comforts. Antarcatiisika himself under sealed covers. 

Female servants or slaves {dasyah) minis- 
tered to the king at the time of bathing {snapaka), looked 
after his bod-room {astaraka) and served as shainj)ooers, 
{sanivahalca), launderers {I'ajaka), and garland-makers {mala- 
hara). The shampooing is mentioned by Megasthenes, who 
speaks of it as exorcising the body by friction to keep the 
king physically fit. These female servants {rupujiva), trust- 
worthy and competent, were very probably supplied by the 
Ganikadhyaksa. 

There were musicians, actors etc. to contribute to the 
king’s diversion during his stay in the inner apartments of 
tho palace. Tho instruments, if any, on which they performed, 
had all to bo kept in tho palace itself to avert any chance 
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of foul play or risk to the king with the help of these instru- 
ments.^ 

Iinmediatoly after rising from his bed, the king was 

received by a number of Amazonian women armed with bows 

and arrows. In the next room waited 

P'® eunuchs who furnished him with the coat 

the staff for the 

morning rite. fil'd the head-dress. Tlie hump-backed, the 
dwarfs, and the Kirafcas awaited him in 
the next apartment, while in the fourth room he was met by 
the mantnus, kinsmen and Dauvarikas (gate-keepers) armed 
with javelins.® 

Between 4-30 and 6 in the morning, the sovereign receiv- 
ed benedictions from the Purohita, liltij and Acarya (i.e. 
the royal priest, the domestic and sacrificial priest, and the 
tutor), met the physician, head-cook and astrologer {Mauhurt- 
tilca) and entered the court after perambulating a cow with 
her calf and a bull.® 

Of the people mentioned above, the mantrins and the 
kinsmen were not evidently members of the household staff 
though their services were requisitioned in the inner apart- 
ments. Similar is the case with the Purohiba ‘who was 
entrusted with the supervision of all religious as well as socio- 
or politico-religious ceremonies for the royal family or the 
State’'* and hud under him his assistants, the JUvijas, and 
the Mauhurttikas^ and perhaps also tlie ylcuryas. When, 
of course, the officers were perforsning the duties within 
the inner apartments of the royal palace, they were subject 
to the discipline of the place, the rules of which were 
enforced by the Antarvamsika. 

Narendba Nath Law 


i For the information, see A., 1, ch. 21. 2 A., I, ch. 2i. 

3 Ibid,, I, ch. 21. 

4 See my Aipects of Ancient Indian Polity, p, 46. 



The two Nirvanadhatus according to the Vibhasa 

Introductory 

The Abhiclharmikas recognize two kinds of Nirodhas (des- 
truction, cessation): the Af)ratisamkhyanirodha and the Prati- 
smiikhyanirodha, — to be more precise, an infinite number of 
Apratisamkhyanirodhas and Pratisamkhyanirodhas. 

They are dharmas (or entities) not produced by causes 
(asairiskt'ta), eternal {nitya), and extra-temporal (adhvctvinir- 
mukta). They are called nirodha, because they are niyata 
rodha (i.o. they have obstacle or impediment, which is cer- 
tain). 

AVhon a person is said to have the prapti (possession), 
of an Apratisarnkhyanirodha, the future thing, to which 
this Apratisarnkhyanirodha relates, becomes anutpattika 
dharman, i.e., it enters into the category of things “which 
cannot be born.” To wit : A person, by a certain act of 
charity, morality or contemplation, has 2)rdpti of Apratisani- 
khyanirodha of births in the infernal regions, i.e., he cannot 
be reborn in hell. 

The Pratisarnkhyivnirodha is “detachment” {yiraya) or 
“disconnexion” {yisavfiyoga). There are as many Pratisam- 
khyiinirodhas as there are “objects of attachment” {saijiyoya- 
vastu), past, present or future. The Pratisainkhyanirodba 
is the “thing of detachment” (visamyogavastu). When a 
man severs the tie (e.g., of love or hatred) by which he is 
bound to an impure thing (gdsrava d/iarmn), he obtains pos- 
session of the Pratisamkhyanirodha of this thing. 

A man can have the Pratisamkhyanirodha without having 
the ApratisamkhySnirodha. There are saints who have obtain- 
ed the PratisarnkhySnirodha of every desire or passion, 
and thereby acquired the dsravaksayajmnci>^ (the knowledge 


t Kom, pp. 330, 240. 
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that his passions are destroyed) but they may not have obtain- 
ed the Apratisnmkhyauirodha of every desire. They may fall 
from the sanctified state and have desire again ; they also do 
not possess the anutpMajmna (the knowledge that his passions 
cannot be born again). 

Pratisamkkymirodha — Nirvana 

Let us now consider the perfect saint {akopyadharman), 
the immutable Arhat, who has obtained the two Nirodhas. 
As we have already said, there is an infinite number of 
Pratisiimkhyanirodhas. The Arhat is in possession of all ; 
he is perfectly disconnoctod from all impure ‘things j the 
universal detacliment is his own ; he possesses the Nirviliia, 
the Nirvana of all. The Arhat, who is perfect, possesses 
also the universal Apratisamkhyanirodha ; for him desire 
or birth “cannot be born .again. “ When the fruits of 
acts of the previous existence to bo exporieuoed in the 
present are exhausted, ho will die a death, which is 
styled apratisatjidhika (not to be followed by rebirth). It 
is clear that the saint, when living, is in possession of 
Nirvaija, i.e. he “touches the Nirvana with his body” during 
the trances. This Nirvana, “detachment from all impure 
things” is complete. Nevertheless the body, the organs, 
the sensation, the suffering, the thought are not yet inter- 
rupted. One cannot say that the living saint is perfectly 
appeased, completely ‘‘nirvaned” {parinirvfta), if wo are 
permitted to coin such a word. His Nirvaija is a sopadhi- 
ie^anirvmia (Nirvana with rests), a Nirvana to which {"; 
cold du quel) still adhere many upadhis, great elements, 
secondary matter, organs, etc. But wJien the saint dies, there 
is nirupadhisesanirvdna (Nirvaija without rests). The Nirvapa 
(detachment or disconnexion) is and continues to be what 
it was, but the saint, wJio has now neither body nor thought, 
is no longer in possession of Nimlija i.e. he cannot now be 
said as touching Nirvaija. 

Tho perfect sukha, perfect beatitude, may be defined as the 
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Hupprej^sion of every sensation, and complete disconnexion 
from, i.e. without the sliijjJifcGst trace of, the samskaradulikhata, 
(the pain essential to existence or to becoming).^ It is sukha, 
but it is not sukha^samvedana ; it is ‘‘beatitude without 
consciousness of beatitude”. The Hinayana knows of no other 
Nirvana.® 

The school of Asauga-Vasubandhu (usually called ‘‘ideal- 
istic*', a misleading appellation) holds that Nirvjiija is “the 
being reduced by the suppression of existence and thought 
to the immaculate Utthaia which is the immanent nature 
of every (jxistence and tliought”. The Arhats, when dead, 
according to this school, are nothing but the tathatd ; they 
are, practically, if not theoretically, exactly the same as tlie 
Arhats of the llinayana schools. The idealistic school, 
Jiowover, maintains th.at the Buddhas continue, for eternity, 
enjoying the nirvid}iamklia.^a))wedanaj the consciousness of the 
beatitude (»f Nivmna^ details of which are to be found in the 
VijTiaptimatvatasiddhi,'^ 

The Vibhaf^a^ on the NirvZinadhatus 

According to tlie JmuaprasthdtiasTitra,^ there are two 
Nirvaiiadhatus, viz., the Sopadhisesa and the Nirupadhi- 
sesa. 

For what purpose does tlie author write this Sastra ? 
In order to cx[)Iaiii the moaning of the SiUra. The Sutra 


1 Kosd, vi, p. 1 24. 

2 I mean tin* scliolastic ]lina\ana, tlic Mniawiiia of Jiuddha- 
ghosa, Viblirlsa, Kosa, and Sanghabliadra. What tlic pre-HIna^^'ina 
Hiiddhism taught coiHerning the exact nature of Nirvana, I have 
tried elsewhere to explain, but with, little success, to judge from the 
monstrous ideas attributed to me. 

3 See my Transl., pt. ii (1930). 

4 Translated from the Chinese text, ch, 32 (Taisho edition of the 
Tripitaka, vol. 27, p. 167, col. 2). 

5 Chinese text, Taishu ed., vol. 26, p. 923, col. 2, 1. 12, 

I.tU.)., MARCH, PyjO 
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86afces that there are two NirvtljJLadhilLas, but does 1106 ex- 
plain 

AVe liavo seen iliat the Prntisamkliyauiroclha is fcliat Nirodha 
wliicli is Visainyo^a. T.his Visanjyoga is Nirvapn. Nirvana 
is of two kinds : Sopadhisosa and Nirupadhisoss. We must 
state the difterence between them, refute the wrong theories 
and make the true meaning manifest. 

(i) According to an opinion, the Sopadhisesa possesses a 
“nature” {svahliava) (i.e., the 8opadhisesa is an entity, e.^ists 
in sr), but not so the Nirupadhise.ya. Tliis view is wrong, 
botli possess svahhiiva. 

It is said that tlie ,Sop:idhibo.Sii' is .susmctt, while the 
Nirupadhisesa** is anasriirn : wo say that Ijoth are (tHusravii. 

Again it is .said : 

that S. is -iftyishi-l'i, K. amhiskvt'.i ; we say both are 

that S. is hisaUt, N. avi/akj'ta : wo .say l)oth are Inkilit.. 

tliat S. is marga (pnl h) and not /narga/^/za/fi (Iniii of tin: 
path), N. is margajjhakc and not murgu : wc say both iU’e 
margaphala. 

that S. is margapln.^kiy, N. is not /nUrgfij/lKiki : wc .say 
both are tnurgaphahi. 

that S. is a part of the truths {mfgamiagrhU(.i)—\t is the 
third truth) but not so is N. : we say both are ])nrt 0* the 
truths. 

that S. is asaikm (a .special quality of the Arhat), N. is 
naivasaik^anMaiksa (neither of the non-Arhat nor of the 
Arhat) : — The aim of the author in writing this ^a.stra i.s 
to establi.sli that both are naivahilkmiutsaikm'^. 

The Jmnaprasthanasulra says : 

(ii) Question {(iha), Wi)at is the Sopadhise.sanirviHia- 

dhatu ? 

Answer {iieyate). The Arhat, whose impurities are all 

1 IlencclortI) abbreviated as S, 

2 Henceforth abbreviated as N. 3 Kokt. vi, p. 232. 
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exliftusted (k^liiwirava) while life remains, the series of great 
elements and secondary matter is nob cub, and the series oi 
thought resting on the five organs endures. As there are 
upadhin, the perfect exhaustion of all ties {samyojanaksaya) 
that the Arhat obtains, takes, touches, realizes {prapti, prati- 
hmhha, sparsana, xdhsdtkdm) is named SopaOM^esanirvann- 
dhata. 

[Here the VibhasS comments on the words “great elements 
etc.’’ thus : the onumoratioii of the npadhis is incomplete, since 
the sahhagatd and the ciprayuktasaiiiikaras are omitted. The 
words “obtaig, take, etc” although they are different, bear 
the same meaning. The upadhia are of two kinds, defiled 
Qdista) and undoliled {ahluta) ; the upadlm of the Arhat are 
undefiled]. 

(iii) Quoscion. What is the iNirupadhis'osHnirvauadhatu ? 

Answer. The Arhat, who.se impurities are all exhausted, 
life is extinct, the series of great olemonts and secondary 
matter is cut and thought resting on the five organs is not to 
proceed turther. As there are iipadhin no longer, it is complete 
exhaustion of all tie.s, and hence nameil Nirupadhisesanirvilna* 
dhatu. 

When the Arhat i.s to have “parinirvaija”, a wind is pro- 
duced by which the body attains a bad state, tlio interior 
fire becomes weak, the aliments arc not assimilated, desire 
(or ixliinent.s di.sa[)pO!ir, eating and ilrinking eoaso, tlio groat 
oh'inents poixsli, the organs (which are constituted l)y iooond- 
ary matter) perish likewise ; the series of thought and mental 
ilharinas do not continue any longer (for their support dis- 
appears). As the series of thought and mental dharmas do 
not continue, the ‘life-force,’ {jlvitendriya) and [the snhhd- 
patfij are severed. By this severance there is entrance into 
Nirvaflia. 

But why does nob the Jmmaprasthdnu qualify the com- 
plete exhaustion of ties as before and say : ‘ The complete 

exhaustion of ties ' that the Arhat obtains, take.s, touches, 
realizes, is named Nirupadhise§anirvana ? — These words 
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“obtains, etc/^ refer to an actual “obtainineut” ami every 
actual ‘obtainmeiit’ is cut. Therefore one cannot any longer 

speak of an exhaustion as a thing obtained Again, if one 

used these expressions, it must be with reference to a person 
{pxidgala) who obtains. And as there is m) more Pndgahi^ 
there is only the Dharinata.^ 

(iv) Question : Is it possible to conceive of an Arliat 
who is neither in the Sopadhisesa nor in the Nirupadhisesa ? 

Answer : Evidently, it we take verbatim the above defini- 
tions of the Jmnapmsthama, which posits three conditions 
of the Sopadhisesa, viz,, life, series of matter, and series of 
thought, an Arhat reborn in the Aiupyadhiltu cannot be said 
to abide in the Sopadhis'esa, since lie has no body ; nor docs 

he abide in tlie Nirupadhises.i, since lie has thouglit 

Therefore, it is better to answer tlie (luostion “Wliab is 
the Sopadhisesanirva^a V* by saying “It is the Arhat, as long 
as life endures, — the complete exhaustion of ties which this 
Arhat obtains 

(v) Question : Whether the disconnection obtained by 
the Prtliagjana or the !§aiksa is one of the two Nirvanas ? 

Answer : The disconnection obtained by the Prtliagjana 
is immed pra/ici/Mf viraga, airodha {nirodfiasaCi/a)y it is not 
named par'ijiia, sramanyaphalay sopadlihy^firf.fiirvuifadhatu and 
nirtipadhUesamirvamidhatu, 

I The sentences above (at the end of para iii) is worth noticing : 
“There is only the Dliannatri {/a-sing). The quesLion is wlictlier the 
word 'Dharmatii* was in the original, or addctl hy tiic translator, 
Hiuen-tsang. 

The Vibhasa states that in the Niriipadhisesanirvanadhatu, there is 
no Piidgala, there is only the Dhannatfi, so the Nirvana of the 
Vibhasa turns to be identical ’with the Nirvana of tlie Vijhaptiinatrata, 

But I am of opinion that the noliun of dharmatay (transcendent 
nature of things) = is foreign to the old Abhidharma. The 

Karika of the Kokti (Fr. transh, vol. 5, p. 63) vvhicii Rosenberg cjn(»tes 
(see Stcherbatsky, Central Conception, p. 91), viz., that ‘ tlie Uharinatii 
is deep” docs not support the opposite opinion. 
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The (liaconnection obtained by the ^aiksa is termed pm- 
hana, viraya, nirodha {nirodhnmti/a), sometimes parijnd^ and 
h'amauyaphcila,^ and aometimes not. It is never named 
Sopadhiiesanh'vanadhatu or Nirupadhisemnirvanadhatu. 

The disconnection obtained by tlio Arhat (Asaikaa) is 
termed pm/tt»«a...It is Sopadhisesaniroamdhutu (as loiif; as 
the Arhat is living) and Nii'upadliiiesamrodnadhdtn (wlien 
the Arhat is dead). 

/ 

JiOiMs DK La Vallek Pot’sai.N 


A newly discovered Copperplate from Tippera 

[ The Gunaigiiar Grant of Vainy.auupta : The year 
i88 current iGupta Kra)] 

This now copperplate was found about five years ago 
wliiio taking out mud from a tank by a villager at Gnnnighar, 
a village about 18 miles to the n. w. of the town of Comilla, 
a mile and a half to tlio s. \v. of P. S. Dohidvar in the 
district of Ti|)pora. In AjU’il, 11)28, i^fr. Baikunthanatli 
Dutt, the famous antiquarian of Tippera, ctnning to know 
of the discovery, personally wont tliore and after some 
trou'de took a loan of tiie plate for dociplierment. Ifo kindly 
made over the plate to me. 

This is a single plate, of good oopjior, oolong in shape, 
measuring 10 inche.s long and (:[ to 61 inelios broad without 
a rim aud is fairly thick. Including the seal it weighs below 
2 seers (about 146 tolas). It is written lengthwise on both 
sides, but not fully on the sacoiul side. There are 23 lines 
on the obverse and only 8 lines on the reverse, all of about 
the same length (Ol- inches). The plate bears in several 
places marks of hitting with some bard instrument, a few 

I ATtw, V. n, I lo. .! A't'sfl, vi, p ?|.i. 
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letters being cut off in consequence and a number of letters 
almost obliterated in the middle of the last five lines on 
the obverse, wliile a few others are effaced by corrosion. 
Owing to these defects the inscription is difficult to be 
reprotlnced by good cstampago or photograph. It is other- 
wise in a fairly good condition. The Iloyal Seal is soldered on 
to the plate on the left side and is, ns usual, of much lighter- 
coloured copper thai\ the plate itself. It is roughly ov^al in 
shape, being 4" by .V' in diameter mid has a rim all .around 
about I" broad. Tt is separated by two horizontal linos in 
the middle. The emblem occupying the top-half is the 
figure in relief on a slightly counter-sunk surface of a bull 
recumbent to the proper right. The legend which is very 
much corroded reads ; — jflahdraja 3rl V aiiiiyaguptali). 

The date of the record is oxprc.ssod in mimorical symbols 
in the last line as “ Sam ICO 80 8 i^otsyadi 20 4 ”. It can ho 
easily roferreil to the Giqita Era, for the letters as well 
as the symbols mostly agree with those of the (Jupta 
period. The figures for 8 and 4 are, however, unique and do 
not conform to any of their known Ibrms. 8 looks like tlio 
decimal figure 0 [Buhlor’s Chart : Table IX (Decimal) : 
Traverse VI] and 4 is an upright stroke with a horizontal bar 
projecting from the top, much like thedccim..! figure 8 (Ibid., 
Traverse V orIX). ‘ They cannot, liowovcr, be mistaken 
.as the date is already given in clear words in linos 14-1 a; 
vaTitain<iiidstdsttyifitH'i'a-ial''i~sriiiiivit^ai'e ciUn ■ 

rvoimiatilama-divase" i.e., on the J4th day of the month of 
Pausa ill the current year one hiiiidrod and ciglily-oight. This 
use of the important word Varttamam (eurront) used in tlio 
plate with .an early Gupta Era is piadjahly tho earliest ins- 
tance on record. According to Fleet (Gupta Inscriptions : 
Inti’oil., p. IbO) wo must interpivt the years in Gupta-Valabhi 

I On the strength of this \vc would pro[iose to correct tlie date 
of the 3rcl Faridijur plate of (iopachandra te lie i \ instead of ly 
(tnd. Ant., 1910, p. 203). 
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dates as current years. This opinion has I)oeii controverted by 
Mr. K. B. Pathak (lud. Ant., 1917, p’p. 287ft’.) who maintains 
with good reasons that the Gupta Era like oilier Indian Eras 
was used to denote both expired and currant years. The 
present plate seems to lend support to the views of Mr. 
I*athak by providing an early use of the current year along 
with the instances of expired years cited in Ids paper. The 
English equivalent of the date according to tho modified 
views of Mr. Pathak would lio December 13, 506 A.n. The 
plate is thus the earliest record found in East Bengal — 
earlier than .the four Faridpur plato.s, with which it bears 
fruitful comparison, being slightly removed in place and time 
from them. 


Palaeography 

The letters are of the Eastern variety of tho Northern 
Gupta scri))i, nearly in size, well-shaped and ereci, 
thougli not alway.s doop-enf, and are more s^'inmotrical 
than those in tlie Faridpur platc.s. The to)) strokes are 
almost wedge-shaped. Tiic test h-tiers //, and / appear 
regularly in tho Eastern variety in all the places where they 
occur. The loiters s and s are, unlike the Faridpur plates, 
moi’e clearly distiiiguisliod, tlie round-sh:v[)eil loop on the left 
side in tho cerebral sibilant hanging down imnicdiately from 
the top line. The loop at the side of the dental sibilant is 
not, however, well-dovelopcd, creating confusion on the one 
hand with the letter and on the other with the letter p. 
In a few places tho base line in both tho letters m and » is 
found to ho joined to tho top lino of the hfo liTuh (e.g., 
airama in I. 4 and fom in 1. 23). Tho plate exhibits a rich 
variety in tho vowel marks. The sign for a, for instance, has 
all the four forms found in the Bower Mss. : (he superior 
mark occurs regularly in y«« and7y«(l. 6) besides being 
used ill the words dhupddi (1.6) and dimrmma (1, 10) and 
tho archaic form of a enrva below the right limb of the coro- 
hral nasal occurs in II. 7 & 20. The mark tor i is j)eculiar 
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an upright with a dot to the left just above the top line. 
Initial u and a occur several times ; a and e only once each 
(11. 12 and 29). Final m and final ( occur only once each : 
the final t (line 13) is curiously formed by two top lines one 
above the other; while the final m (line 25) which is 
faint has very much the same form as in the Bower Mss. 
part IV (vide Introd., Table II, Traverse 26). The virama 
occurs only once in the last line ; it is practically 
identical with a form of the comma as in Part VII of the 
Bower Mss. (Ib., Table V, Traverse 3). The plate remark- 
ably confirms the age of the Paridpur plates asi determined 
by the late Mr. Pargiter from an examination of the 
various forms of the test letter y (Ind. Ant., 1910). For, in 
the present plate the earliest of the three forms of the 
letter — the three-pronged form with the sinistrorse curl, 
“preferred in Mss.’’ according to Dr. Hoernie (Ib., Introd., 
pp. XLViii-XLix) — has been used in all the 31 places where the 
letter occurs uncompounded as well as in the compound ryya 
occurring 6 times. With the Ghugrahati (Kotwalipad) plate 
which must be regarded as genuine and which exhibits only 
the latest form of the letter wherever it occurs uncompounded, 
the present plate completes the series, so to speak, of East 
Bengal records exhibiting the different stages in the form 
of the letter y in course of a century {circi 500-600 A.D.), 

Language 

The LANauAOE of the plate is Sanskrit and excepting 
the three usual imprecatory verses in lines 12-14, the entire 
record is generally in correct prose. The word Icsetra 
is once apparently by mistake used in the masculine (line 19). 
The dual number in the word srutismj’ti (line 8) is construed 
with a singular participle. The word triskSlaiii (line 5) is 
fully reminiscent of Buddhist usage (cf. Sik^Usamuceaya, 
Bendall, p. 218). As regards OaTHOaHAPHT the notable 
points are the doubling of consonants after a superscript i\ 
specially in the words cahirwivyiati \^), smrgge {Wm 
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12) and -^purnne (line 19) ; the doiihlinpf of consonants before 
a subscript r as in manihhadra (line 26) and regularly in 
the word ksettra (except once in line 29) ; and the doubling 
of dh before y as in anuddhyato (line 1) and -rmmaddhye 
(line 28). A final m is conjoined with a following p in sagha^ 
ndm^parigrahe (Vine 5) ^palanam^prati (line 11) and with 
a following v in ^dattdm^t)a (line 13). The word 
is always written with the dental nasal in place of the aww- 
svdra. The avagraha is omitted e.g. in lines 3 and 14. From 
the point of view of Lexicography^ we may note the word 
hhdta (11. 28 . and 29) meaning ‘a cliannel/ It is evidently 
the original and the more archaic form of the word khdfAkd 
occurring in the Klialiinpur grant 1. 43 (of. Dr. S. K. 
Ohatterji : Origin and Develoi)ment of the Bengali Language, 
p. 488) whence the Bengali word khadl is derived (Ibid., p. 
179). Similarly the word jold (still current in several places of 
Bengal as jnli ov jold) meaning ‘a watei’-course/ is transform- 
ed mto joJ aka in the Khalimpur grant (1. 43) and is probably 
connected \v\i\i jotikd also. The word naxtyoga is unique and 
probably means a small harbour for boats. Hajjika is another 
peculiar word which seems to be the origin of the Bengali 
word Jiitjd (cf. the phrase sxikhd hdjCi of popular dialects) 
meaning ‘hvater-logged.” The word vildfa is evidentlj^ deriv- 
ed from Vila with its peculiar meaning (a large watery hollow) 
current in Bengal. All these words are found in the same 
portion of the inscription giving tlie boundary of low and 
marshy lands at the end (lines 28-30). It is interesting to 
notice how these words, mostly non-Sanskritic in origin, 
survive in modern dialects through a milleniuni and a half, 
with very little change in their form or meaning. 

The plate records a gift of land from the cam|) of victory 
at Kripura by Maluiraja Vainyagupta made at the instance of 
his vassal Malmrajn. Kudradatta in favour of a Buddhist con- 
gregation of monks belonging to the Vaivarttika sect of the 
Mahdydna, which was established by a Buddhist monk, 
Acdvyya ^dntideva iu a Vihdfa dedicated to AvalokiteSvara* 
MARCH, 1930 7 
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This Vihara was then in course of construction {karyya- 
ma^ka) by the King (Rudraclatta) on behalf of that AcSryya. 
The boundaries of the lands, divided into five plots, are 
given at the end of the inscription (lines 18-27), followed, 
besides, by the boundaries of an unmeasured tract of “low’’ 
lands (talabhumi) of the Vihara (lines 27-29) and of another 
unmeasured tract of “uncultivated marshy lands belonging 
to the entrance of the Vihara without any tax” (11. 29-31). 
The Royal Messenger (Dntaka) is Mahasamaiita MahSraja 
Vijaj'asena, who is honoured with four official titles of dis- 
tinction. Thvo of these titles are new — “‘Faucajihikarampa- 
rika-patyuparika'' whicli we interpret as one word i.e. Presi- 
dent of a Board of five (District) Court Judges ; and "pura- 
paloparika" i.e. President of City Governors. The king’s 
orders regarding the gift w.as communicated by the Dutahu 
to the three Kumaramatyn^ (lino 17) wlio are consequently 
of a much inferior position. The writer of tho grant was 
the Karana'Rayaslha Naradatta, who was also the Minister 
in charge of Peace and War, Tho epitliet Kavana-Kayadha 
calls for a remark. The word Karaiia itself generally 
means a clerk {Kayastha) or the whole clerical stall’ {kayastha- 
satphati according to Modini, Heinacandra, etc.). It appear.s 
from the use of the interesting compound here that Karaiia 
properly denotes the caste as in the Amarakosa heiny ineJuded 
among the mixed Sudra castes (II. x. 2). The commentator 
Sarvananda prescribed his duty as ‘lipi-lekhana-vplti.’ Kdyas- 
tha, which is not found in the Amarakosa as a caste name, 
probably denotes tho office of a clerk. 

The plate thus brings to light the name of a new king 
Maharaja Vainyagupta, who was reigning in the eastern- 
most corner of India four years before the earliest known 
date of Bhanngupta (510 a.d.) and about a quarter of a 
century before the great Yasodharmau, whose dominions 
extended up to the Lnuhitya. As his appellative shows 
that he belongs to a distant scion of the Gupta family 
and he must have declared his independence during tho 
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troubled times of Suiia superinaoy. He was not probably 
directly connected with the Imperial Guptas, who were 
Vai^navas by religion, while Vainyagupta was professed- 
ly a Saioa : his oinblem is identical with the Saim emblems 
of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi and of the famous 
Harsavardliana. His title Maharaja shows that he was nob 
a paramount sovereign ; but neither was he a mere petty 
chief for, besides issuing Royal Seals in his own name, he 
claims to have under him otie "Maharaja'' as his vassal ami 
another as his Dutaka. 

The ydate is probably the earliest opigraphic record of a 
Brahmanic king making a gift of land to a Buddhist monas- 
tery. The Vaivarttika Saiijha of tlie Mahayana is for the 
first time mentioned in this plate alone and we are quite 
unable to trace it in the Buddhist works. The name seems 
to have reference to the doctrine of Vivaria (Illusion), which 
found so much currency in posi-Sajikara Vedantism, but the 
term is never used in Buddhist philosophy as far as we know. 
The sect which was founded (as wo interpret and construe 
the word pratipadita in the text) by Acarya Santideva had 
probably a very narrow local existence and did not apparent- 
ly long survive its founder. Nevertheless, it is an interest- 
ing fact that in the far Eastern corner of India Mahayana 
Buddhism flourished under the broad patronage of both 
Buddhist and Brahmanic kings fully a century before the 
time of Yuan Chwang and allowed one of its teachers to 
found a new and distinct school of monks. It is tempting 
to identify Acdryya Santideva of our [)latc with the famous 
Mahayana teacher of the same name who wrote the Sik^a- 
samuccaya and the Bodhicaryavulara. There is nothing 
liowever to show that they are identical. According to the 
Tibetan historian Tsranatha the author flourished in the 
middle of the 7th century and the late Dr. Bendall found 
nothing to contradict his statement {Siksasamneeaya, p. v). 
The Tibetan account of the Acaryya is substantially corroborat- 
ed by a short life of the scholar iu Sanskrit (Saatri’s Des. 
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Cat. of Buddliist Mss. pp. 51-53) according to which he lived 
and died at Naluiidii. 

The tofc.il measure of tlie granted land divided into five 
plots is II Piiiakas, comprised in one village named Kanteda- 
dnku situated in Utlara Maijdala, . Tlie ineasiiromeut of the 
different plots are also given in the plate as follows : — 


Plot I 

7 Patakas and 

!) Dromvapaa 

Plot II 


28 


Plot III 


23 


Plot IV 


30 

u 

Plot V 



* 

Total— 

11 Patakas. 




This easily works out the important equation 1 Fatakn = 
40 Droijavapas. Paiaka as a measure of land is mentioned 
in the Asrafpur plate of Devakhadga and subsequently in 
the several Pala and Sena records. Tlie late Mr. Ganga 
Mohan Laskar worked out the equation 1 Pataka 
Dro>}avapas from the Asrafpur plates (Mem. A.S.B., vol. I, 
p. 87) but this is definitely disproved by the pro.scnt plate 
where exact figures are given, while tlie Asrafpur figures 
are only rough. Unfortunately there are no means yet 
available to determine the measure of a Ifromvapa, as there 
is great divergenoe of views regarding the corn measure 
Dror^a whence it is derived. Drona as a laud ineasui’e is 
still current in Eastern Bengal aiul probably provides a 
better clue to the extent of a Dronavapa than any of the 
ancient texts. 

The lands were situated near the find place of the plate. 
For, among the boundaries of Plots Nos. I and 11 occurs 
the name of the village Ouuikagrahara, wliich can bo .safely 
identified with Guiiaiyliar. None of other place-names can 
be identified now. The fact that these lands were situated 
ill the Northern jMandala may lead us to conjecture that 
the main kingdom of Vuinyagupta with the Headquarters 
were probably situated in the southern part of the District 
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of Tippera, The village Ciunaighar belongs to the large 
pargana Bardakhat (fonnerly Baklakhal) and is one o( the 
twelve villages of the pargana with their names ending in 
*‘-ghar” (cf. the popular phrase in Bengali current in the 
pargana — *‘Bara ghar ek dwar”). It is already well-known 
in the district as lull ot antiquities. A fine imago of Viptu 
in black stone was discovered many years ago in the village 
and is still worshipped there. About 5 years ago a stone 
image of tho Buddhist God Avalohitesvara with twelve hands 
was also discovered in the village, with the formula *‘ye 
dharmma &c.” inscribed in the pedestal. Only recently 
another stone image of Vimu has been unearthed. Ruins 
of a temple of Visnu exist in tho village and a small mound 
popularly known as Chudar Pur is su[)|)osed to cover the 
ruins of another temple. 'L'he place is likely to yield more 
important finds if properly investigated. A temple of Pra- 
dyiimnesoara is mentioned in tho plate giving a far greater 
antiquity to the worship of a form of Sim, immortalised 
by the poet Umitpatidhara in the Deopara prusasti of Vijaya- 
sena. 


TEXT 

Obverse 

1. S vasti !Nraha-uau-hasty = as va-j lyaskandhavarilt => Kri- 
purad = bhagavan = Mahildova-pildanuddhyato Maharaja-Sri- 
Vainyaguptah 

2. kusiilO •svapadopajivinas = ca knsalam = asanm'a 

samajuipayati viditara bhavatam = astu yatba 

8. mays mat!Spittror = atmanas = ca pn(i)ya)bhivr(ddha)ye 
srnat « padadasa-Maharaja-Riidradatta-vijuapyad = anenaiva 

MahaySnika-Sakyabhiksv =* ii- 


t About 8 letters arc effaced by corrosion here. 
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4 . caryya-SanfckJevarn = iicldisya gopa (?)^ 

gbhage (?) karyyaiua^ ikriryyavalokitesvarasraina‘vihurQ aue- 
iiai- 

5. vanlryye^a pratipa;lita(ka ?) MShayatiika (?)-Vaivartti- 
ka®-b!iiksas?ighanain® = parigralie Bliagavafco Buddhasya sata- 
tam triskakiip 

6. gandha-puspa-dipa-dhupadi-pra^ aya bliiksii* 

samghasya ca ciYal^l’pilld•lpa.ta‘S:l 3 ^a!la^a^a*gIan•^-prafcyaya- 
bliaisajyadi- 

7 . paribliogaya viliaro'^ (ca) kliaiida-phutta-pratisarps- 
kara-karanaya Uttara-Mrindalika-Kilritoflculaka-gnitiie sarvato 
blio- 

8. geiiiigrabavatvonaikildas idvhila-putakrih paiiuabhih kh- 
and is = taairapatfctMiafcisrstali A|)i ca klialii sruti-sinrtl- 

9. hapavihita ( II* ) Puuya*b!iuiuidana-srutim = ailiik*=aia- 
uttrika-phalaviseso sinvlo (?)® bliavatali sainupagainya svataa- 
tu pi- 

10. daui = apy = Qrikrfcya pattrebliyo bhuinim’ dvisa (?) 

dbbir = asiaad = vacana-gaiirava'i =dva-ya 80 'dharininavaptaye 
0 *=aite 

11. jjalakri fisriiiii = bi { ? vi)hare sasvat = kalaiii = abliy® 

1 This important portion apparently giving the situation of the 
Vthara is almost lost by corrosion : the last word seems to be 
digbhage, 

2 The sujjci'.script r is formed here larluw the top-stroke (cf 
purvvena in I. 28 below). 

3 Read sanghanam. The letter gh has a curl here to the left 
which is not found in tlie letter in 1. 6 behnv. 

4 The portion efficed here would read something like •vartta^ 
nTiya tu-'' 

5 The superior stroke for a in -//«- i.s unusual, looking like that 
for e, 

6 Read smrtm or smrfxwy. 

7 About 4 letters are indistinct here. 

8 4 or 5 letters are cut off here reading something like -anih 
mantavyah. 
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(II*) Anup5laiiam = prati ca Bliagavatii ParasarStiua- 

jona VedavyS- 

12 . sena Vyasena gltilli sloka bliavanbi ( [j* ) Sast'm varsa 
sa(hasm)i 3 ii svargge raodati bhuraida^i ( I *) Aksepta c = 5 nu- 
mautS oa ta- 

13. nyeva nako^ vasofc ( ||* ) Svadabtiini panulattani = 
v 5 yo hareta (vasn)ndharatn ( 1 *) (sa) vistliayam krmir=bhil- 
tvS pitrbhib aaha pacyate 

14. Purvadattara dvijatibhyo yatnad = raksa yudhistJiira 
(1*) Mablm mabiinatarn sres^ha (lanat = sreyouupalanara (||*) 
Vartfcaman = astasifcy = u- 

16. tfcara-sata-sarnvatsafe pausfunasiasya catuivvinsa- 
tUatna-divaso Dutakeiia Miiliapratlliara-jMaluipilupali-Piifi- 
cadhi- 

16. karanoparika-patyuparika-- { 1 'purapaloj.arika- 
Malijiraja-srl-maba-sainanta Vijayasonon = ailad =ekadasa] ata- 
ka-dii- 

17. iiaj'ajilaii] =aiml)!iavi(tlh Kumarainatya-Re vajja.svami- 
Bhaiuaha-Va(;sabhogika,I.i {\\*} Ijikliiiam Sandhi- vigral.uri*- 
karanv-ktly il- 
ls. stha-Naradiittoiiadl*) Yatbr = aika-ksetlra-klia^do 

uava-dro^avapa-dhika-sapta-pfit aka-parimaije siina liugani Pur- 
vveija Guiieka- 

19. grabarii-gfaina-aliiia Visiiu-vardliuki-ksutliiis = oa 
Daksiijicua Midnvilahi (?)-ksetlram Ikaj >vil\ara-ksoltiahca 
PaSciinena SOrlnnsiraiii — purnnoka- 

20 . ksafctrain LTttareija Jloslblioga-puskarini^ 

••• ••• vain = piyak = Adityavandhu- 

ksettraijaiica aiinii (||*) 

1 Read narake. 

2 2 letters cannot be correctly deciphered here ; it is possibly 

sura or pura, in the latter case a repetition by niisiake of the same 
word pura. 3 Read -vigrahadhikUri- . 

4 A number of letters here as well as in II. 33 and 23 below 
arc all but effaced. It will serve no iiselnl purpose by conjectural 
readings of these portions. 
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21. Dvifclya- khaii^aay == SstSvinsfifci- droijavapa- parimfi- 
I^aaya slnia Purvveiia Gunikagraliara-giaina-slinji Daksiijena 
Pakka- 

22. viliila(?)-ksefcfcrain Pasciinena RajavihSra-ksettram 
Uttareflia Vaidya(?)-ksettram(ll*) Trtlya-khaudi'sya trayovi- 
n8att-clro^:iv5pa- 

23. pariinanaaya alinS Purvve^ia ... ... ksettram 

Dak 8 inL 0 na-nakhaiUlarccarika(?) ksetfcraaIraa Pascimeua 


E,f,verse 

24. J(o?)larl-ks 0 (ifcrnin Utfcarena Nagijodaka-ksotfcrani (n*) 
Caturtlinsya triipsaddrdiiavapa-pariinaiia-ksetlra-khaijdasya 
sim5 Purvveiiia 

25. Buddhaka-ksot(.ra'.siiua Daksineiia Kalaka-ksoUram 
Pas'ciinena (S)riryya-ksGfcfcra-sIu)a Uttaie^ia Mahip5la-ksettrarn 
(li*) (Pa)ncainasya 

26. padona-pataka-dvaya-pariinilija-ksefctra-kliapd'^y*’' 
Pilrvvena Kliaflid*k'Vid(ii)oi?ii<’ika-ksettiam Daksipona Minji- 
bhaddra- 

27. ksotfcvam Pasciinena Yajuariita-ksettra-sima Uttareiyi 
Nadadadaka-giamaslineti (li*) Viliara*talabhumer = api slnuV 
ling5ni 

28. Purwepa Cudaniani-Nagarasrl-Nanyogayor = minaddliyo 
Jol5 Daksinena Ga^esvaia-vilala-puskafinya nau-kliatah 

29. Pasciinena Pradyuimiesvara-devakula-ksefcra-prantali 
TTfctarejja Pradainara-Nauyoga-khat’ab (n*) Etad =» Viliilra- 
prSvesya-sunya-prati kara- 

30. hajjika-khila-bliuiner = api siniS-lingani Purvveija 
Pradyumnesvai’a-devakula-ksofctra-.siina Dak.sii]iona Sakyabhiksv 
= ac5ryya-Jita- 

31. Sena-V’aiharika-k.setfcrilva.sa (?) nal.i Pasciinena Ha (?) 
oSfca-garnga Uttare^ia Daijda'pu.skigpc =cti ii Sam 100 80 8 
possya-di® 20 4. 

I Read -pii^ikarin'i. 3 Read pauja- 
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TEANSLATION 

(Lines 1*2) Hail 1 From the victorious camp full of great 
ships and elephants and horses^ (situated) at Kripura, the 
glorious MahSrSja Vainyagupta,® who meditates on the feet 
of God Mahadeva, being in good health, issues a command 

after wishing health to and his own dependents : Be 

it known to you that 

(Lines 3-8) For enhancing the religious merits of myself 
and Jiiy’ parents, on the retpiest of Afaliiiraja Tlndradatta, a 
slave to our feet, in the village of Kantedadaka situated in 
the ''Northern JtTanifala" eleven ^uiahxs of uncultivated 
lands in five jdots are granted by Ale, by moans of a copper- 
plate as an Agraliara in absolute ])os.session ; lor providing 
per|)etually for perfumes, flowers, lights, incense, etc. thrice 
a day unto the Lord Buddha in tlie abode of the Vaivarttika 
congregation of monks (belonging) to the Maliayana, estab- 
lished by the Buddhist monk of the Mahai^anu, Acaryya 
Santideva, in the Airamci-Vihura (dedicated) to Arya-Ava- 

lokiteSvara, which (Vihara) was being constructed in the 

part of by that (king) for the sake of that Acnryya ; and 

for tho enjoyment of garnient.s, food, l)ed.s, seats, meilicines 
for the sick etc. by that congrt'gation ; and also for repair- 
ing breaks and cracks in the Vihara. 

(Lines 8-11) Hero, again, botli veda and .wi/gi (texts) 
arc indeed prescribed.® liy reading in the legal text, en- 
joining special merits both here and hereafter, the sense of 

1 The opening expression inaha/tnu etc. occurs in the Gaya plate 
of Samudragupta (Gupta Ins., p. 256) aiul also in tlie Banskhera and 
Madhuban plates of Ilar^a. 

2 Vainya, a synonym for “the first king” rrtlni, is spelt here 
•.vitli the dental nasal as in Rgveda, VIII. ix. 10. It is now gene- 
rally spelt with the cerebral (cf. Gupta, Ins., p. 7 A~ obhijatt-gunem 

vainyam). 

3 Apa-vihitU is a rare word not found elsewhere. 

MARCH, 1930 


8 
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a (now lost) Vedic text regarding holy gift of lands/ and 
themselves courting even hardships, enemy kings, who (are 
agreeable to giving) lands to proper ])ersoiis, should, upon 
our honour in words and also for themselves acquiring fame 
and merits, appi’ove (the grant of) these Patakas unto this 
Vihara. 

(Lines 11-14) Rogarding keeping up (in future), there 
are again verses sung by the revered Vyasa, the compiler 
of the Vedas, and the son ofParasaia: — (v, 1) The giver 
of land rejoices in Heaven for sixty' fhonsaiid j’enrs and 
he who confiscates and he who assents live in Hell for that 
period, (v. 2) He who takes away land given by himself or 
by others rots along with his forofatliers becoming a worm 
in soil. (v. 3) 0 Yudhisthii’a, the best of kings, protect care- 
fully the land granted by Ibrmer (kings) to Brahmins, for, 
protection is hotter than the gill itself. 

(Lines 14-18) In tho current year of One Hundred and 
Eighty-Eight, on tho 24th daj' of the month of Pausa, by 
the Royal Ambassador, the great Frontier King Maharaja 
Vijayasena, who is the High Chamberlain, the Officer-iii- 
charge of Elephants, tho President of the Board of Five Law 
Court Officers and President of City Governors, tho (royal) 
command for tlic gift of these eleven Tutakus is made known 
unto the Kumaramalyas lievajjasmml, Bhamalia and Vatsa- 
Ihojika. (This is) written hy Karaya-Kuyastla Naradatta, 
who is the Minister in charge of Peace and War. 

(Lines 18-27) Wherein the first plot of land measuring 
seven Patakas and nine JDronavapas, tho boundary marks are, to 
the East, the border of the Guitikagrahuru village and the field 
of Engineer Vispu ; to the South, the field of Miduvilala (?) 
and the field belonging to the Royal Vihara ; to the West, 
the Surinasirampurnneka (?) field ; to the North, tho tank 

of Dosibhoga, and the boundaries of the fields of (?) 

Vampiyaka and Adityabandhu. Of the second plot raeasur- 

1 Reading Snirtau, Hiniiam makes much the same sense. 
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ing twenty-eight Dronctvclpas, the boundaries are, to the 
Bast, border of Gunikagraham village ; to the South, the 
field of Pakkavilala (?) ; to the West, the field of the 

Royal Fi/tam. To the North, tlie field of Vaidya 

Of the third plot measuring twenty-three Dronavapas 

the boundaries are, to the East, the field of ; to 

the South, tlie boundary limit of the field of... ; to the 

West, the field of Jolari ; to the North, the field of Nagi- 
jodaka. Of the fourth plot of land measuring thirty Dronor 
vapas, the boundaries are, to the East, the boundary limit 
of the field of Buddhaka ; to the South, the field of Kalaka ; 
to the West, the boundary limit of the field of Suryya ; to 
the North, the field of Alahipala. Of the fifth plot of land 
measuring a couple of Patakas less a quarter, the l»oundaries 
are, to the East, the field of Khandaviduggurika j to the 
South, the field of Maijlbhadra ; to the West, the boundary 
limit of the field of Yajuarfita ; to the North, the boundary 
limit of tlie village Nadadadaka. 

(Lines 27-31) The boundary marks of the low luiids^ 
belonging to the Vihdra are, to the Bast, the channel between 
the (two) [)()rts ofsliins ut Cdfjdmani and Ncajarasrl'^ ; to the 
South, the chaimol open to sliii»s coniiucted to the large 
marshy pond ot Ganesoara^ ; to tluj West, the end of the 
field belonging to the temple of P rady wninesvam ; to tln^ 
North, the channel (leading) to the port of Pvaddradra^ The 
boundary marks also of water-logged waste Jaiuls pertaining 
to the right of entrance® of this VUidra and paying no 

1 For talabhUmi cf. tala-pafaka in the Khalinipiir grant 1 . 52. 

2 There are pos.sibly two place names heie : it ina)' also mean '*at 
tlie ioufU of CUdlinaniP the epithet W is then ill construed witli 
mu yoga, 

3 Can it be a place name ? 

4 Also seems to be a place name rather than that of a person. 

5 The word pravem is clifficult to interpret. The meaning 
suggested by Dr. Sukthankar, following Hultzsch, ' that wliich belongs 
to the praveM^ (a territorial division), Ep, XVII, p. 106, does 
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requitRl (tax)’^ are to the East, the boundary luuit of the 
field beloiiginjif to the teiriple of PradyumneSvam ; to the 
South, the limit of llie field belonging to the Vihara of the 
Buddhist monk, Acdryya Jitasena ; to the West, the 
stream Macata ; to the Nortli, the t.-mk of Dinid!i(?). 

(Lino 31) The year 188, the 24fh day of Paam. 

Dinesh Chandra Bh attach a rtya 


Grant of Bhaskara Varman of Kamarupa 'and the 
Nagara Brahmanas 

III 1912 three copper plates were found at village 
Nidhanapura in Paficakhaijda Pargana of the district of 
Sylhet (Assam). These plates form parts of a grant of 
land to certain Bralimanas by Blut.shara Varman, the king 
of Kamarupa issued from the camp at Karijasuvarija. 
Subsequently two more plates were louml. lb is said that 
one more plate is wanting to make the grant complete. 
It is riiinoured that the niissiiiij; plate is in the possession 
of a Mahoinedan. Tlie readin-Ljs of the first tliree were 
published in the Epigrapliia Iinlica, vol. xii, pp. 65-79 and 
also in the Bejigidi Journal vol. i, ipp, 625 ff. Tlie 

not seem to apply here. Tiic expression eiad-vi/iura-firav€i<ya quali- 
fies the Khila^bhTimi who-e boundaries are given and must convey 
some legal right with respect to these lands, belonging to the Vihara, 
The nature of this right cannot he determined, but the subsequent 
expression Hiinya^pratikara would scorn to suggest by implication 
that this ^*rigkt 0 / entrance* is evidently of an inferior kind (cf, the 
well-known phrase a-caia-bhata-praveHya), 

1 Pratikara can hardly mean ‘the right of alienation’ ; it may 
simply mean ‘tax' (kara) or better ‘a state allowance.’ 

2 Gamga ‘a stream’ survives in the word gang still current in 
East Bengal (cf. Dr, S. K, Chatterji : loc, cit, pp. 305 and 363). 
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tviro plates found subsequently were published in the Bengali 
journal ‘Pratibha’ of the Dacca Sahitya Parisad. All these 
were edited by MahSmahopadhyaya Padraaiiafcha Bhatta- 
chai'ya Vidyavinoda. The grant was originally [made by 
king Bhuti Varinan (circa 497-520 A,c.) the great-great-grand- 
father of Bhaskara Varman, but the plates having been 
burnt, these renewed plates were issued to the successors 
of the original grantees. 

The time of issue of the renewed grant is not mentioned 
in the plate. Our learned editor assumed, perhaps rightly, 
that Bhaskara Varman was rewarded with the possession of 
Karija-suvarija after the death of his great friend Harsa 
for the valuable assistance rendered by him to the powerful 
Chinese invader Wang-hiuen-tsi (647-49 a.c.), who crushed 
the usurper Arjuna, the minister of Harsa, who had ascended 
the throne after the latter’s demise. Harsa could not have 
allowed the kingdom of such a powerful rival (Sasahka) to be 
included in the territory of BhSskara Varman, a weaker king 
in all appearance, however friendly ho might have been,* But 
ho has subsequently changed his opinion with no plausible 
reason, and surinised that the grant was made after the 
repulsion of Sasahka and the regular investiture of Harsa 
sometime between 605-612.® 

As regards the identification of the donated land, we 
are sorry, we could not agree with our learned editor, which 
he places somewhere in North Bengal not far off from Karjgia- 
suvar^ia. It is generally the case that tlie Jand is in or 
about the place where the plates are found ami the exceptions 
are few'. He says that ‘the fact that the copper-plates have 
been found in Sylhet does not prove that the land must have 
belonged to that district. The copper-plates inscribed under 
the orders of Vaidyadeva, king of Kamarilna, were found in 
Kamauli near Benares City'.* What ho says is true but 


I Ep. Ind., vol. XII, p. 66 , 

3 F.p, Ind., vol. II, pp. 347ff. 


’ Ep. Ind., 1927. 
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should we not first of all look to the geography of the find 
spot to see if the land can bo located there and failing in 
that look for it elsewhere ? Mm. VidySviiioda hcas done 
nothing of the sort. He has at once run to the North Bengal. 
It njay be stated that the instances like the one he has 
cited are very rare and the case ot Benares is a special one, 
for that being a place of pilgrimage where people go to live 
for the rest of their lives or for ever and take with 
them all tlioir valuable belongings. Such cannot bo said of 
Sylhet. 

Let us see if from the boundaries given, we can identify 
the land in Paucakhanda, where the plates have been found, 
and then we shall see how far the arguments given in favour 
of North Bengal are tenable. Tlie boundaries are : — 
to the east dried-up Kuusika ; to the soulh-oast the dried-up 
Kausika, marked by a cut-down fig-treo ; to the south fencing 
of fig trees ; to the south-west the dried river bed (Gauginika), 
marked by a cut-down (ig-treo ; to the west now the dried 
up river-bed (Gafiginika) ; to the north-west a potter’s pit 
and the (said) dried-up river-bed (Gaiiginika), bent east-warils ; 
to the north a large Jatali tree ; to the north-east the pond 
of the tradesman Khasoka and the dried-up (river) Kuusika. 
These dried-up Gauginika, and Kausikii are the important 
landmarks. lu East Bengal iiicliuling Sylhet all river.s 
are called Gaiig, a corruption of tho word Gahgii and the 
word GapgiuikS is a Sanskritisod word fur a rivulet. Thus wo 
have dried-up river-beds botli in tho cast and west. By looking 
at the map of Sylhet we find that a river named KusiarS is 
flowing by the north-west of Paaca-khaflida. This river 
is perhaps the Kaus'ikii inontioned in the plates, which pro- 
bably gave up its former bed in the east and took the course 
of the dried-up GHUganiku in the west after the grant of the 
plates. The land was under Cajidra|)uri Visaya. If we can 
show that there is such a place in Sylhet, we may be pretty 
sure that the laud is in Puhea-kha^di. In Kennel’s map 
of 1679 A.c. Is found a place n.amed Cimdrapura or CSudapura 
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near the present village of B5gasura.^ This may be 
the Candrapuri Visaya, We will give other proofs 
in support, hereafter. Mention is made of a )dace named 
Candrapari on the west bank of the river TrisrotS in the 
grant of Vanamala = Vannadeva of KamarUpa,® who also 
claims his descent from Bliagadatta like Bhaskara Varinan. 
He ruled in about 830-865 A.o.* Even if it is read as 
Candrapuri we need nob go to the west bank of the TrisrotS 
when we can find one nearer to the place in Sylhet. Besides 
this Candrapari is not stated to be a Visaya. 

Now let ns see bow far the learned editor is right in 
supposing the land to bo in North Bengal. 

(1) He says that Yuan Chwang after leaving Kiiina- 
rapa in 643 A.O, got information of certain regions one of 
which was ‘Shihlicliatolo’ and he holds this to be Srihatt-H 
and therefore the find-place which is in Srlhatta cannot be 
within Kainarilpa. 

Scholars do not agree in identifying ‘Shihlicliatolo’ with 
Srihatta and controversies arc still going on. Even if we 
concede this, does the mere fact of mentioning Srihatta 
as a country precludes its being a pari- of Bhasknra’s 
dominions ? On the other hand Bbiiskiu’a Varinan has been 
described in the couteinporary history of China as the ruler 
of Eastern Itulia.'* So it is not at all difficult to assume that 
Sriliatta formed a part of the kingdom of Bliaskara Varinan. 
It may be that the country which came to be known as 
Srlhafta afterwards formed a part of Bhuti Varm ui’s kingdom 
but got out of the bands of his successors and Blulskara 
re-conquered it after Yuan Chwang loft Kiimarupa. We have 
•seen before that the issue of the grant was made some time 

1 iSrihatter Itivrtta, part IV, f. n. to p. 74. 

2 J.A.S.B., 1840, p. 766 and Rangpur Saliit)’a Parisad Patrika, 
vol. IX, p. 27. 

3 The Social History of Kainarnpa, vol. I, p. 17S. 

4 Ibid,, p. 153. 
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after the death of Har^ia in 648 A. C. Besides this the tradi* 
tion is in favour of placing Sylhet witliin the kingdom of 
Kftmarapa.^ Tlie author of Sriliatter Itivrtta quotes 
several authorities to show that Sylhet once belonged to 
KSinarQpa.* 

(2) His next argument is that the Sampradayika Bralima- 
ijas of Sylhet who are said to Jiave come from MithilS, have 
genealogical accounts of their families. It is recorded therein 
that five of their ancestors were imported by the king of 
Tipperah in 651 A. c., and that the very locality where the 
plates have been found was allotted to these BraJimaijas and 
so the place was called Paiicakhanda. This event took place 
two years before Yuan Chwang heard of ‘Shihlichatolo’, and 
although such geneologieal accounts are only to be accepted 
with reservation, yet there can be no donbt that much of the 
eastern part of the district of Sylhet including Pancakhaijda, 
the place of the find, belonged to the king of Tipperah at 
that period. 

We cannot well follow the latter part of thi.s argu- 
ment. The MahitmahopSdhyaya himscll admits that the 
authority of the genealogical documents on which he bases 
his argument cannot be depended ou but still he is sure 
that Paficakhanda belonged to the Tipperah Raj. In fact 
that the two books named ‘Yaidika Sarpvadini’ and ‘Vaidika 
PurSvrtta’ wliieii ho ap])arently alludes to, are not at all 
reliable, has been amply proved by Mr, Acbyuta Charan 
Chaudhuri. He says in bis notes to the 4tb and 5tli chapters 
of his book, ‘Srlliattera Itivrtta, vol. ii, part I, pp. 67, 69 
and 70 about these two book.s thus. — “TJiere are grave doubts 
as to the originality of the text of the grant incorporated by 
the author of the “Vaidika SamvadinI in his book.” 

“Story is heard of bringing in Brabma 3 Tias in another place 
(at SSraantasjira in the Faridpur district) by tlie renowned 

1 l^rlhatter Itivrtta, vol. 1 1, part I, ch. I, pp. 8-1 1. 

3 The Social History of Kamarupa, 1, p. 1/8. 
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king Samala-VarmS, to perform sacriBce on account of the 
fall of vulturea (on his palace). Does it not appear that this 
affair (of bringing five brShmapas to perform the vulture- 
sacrifice by the king Adi DharmaphS of Tipperah) was fabri- 
cated in imitation of the sacrifice of Samala-Yarma and 
the word ‘Adi’ prefixed to the name (of king DharmaphS) 
following the king Adisura of Bengal, who brought five 
Brahmapas to perform sacrifice ?” 

“In our opinion even if the fact of this sacrifice and the 
grant of land be true, plates were lost long before. A Sampra- 
dSyika Brahmnpa (late SySina Sundara Bhatt-acaryya) 
wrote his Vaidika SaipvadinI only in recent times basing on 
this well-known tradition and converting it into a history.” 

“According to a section of the Sampradayika Brahmapas 
Adi Dharinapha like king AdisQrn brought five brahmapns 
from Kanauj (and not from Mithila as stated by the 
Vaidika SainvSdiuI) and they are the descendants of these 
brahmapas. In support of their statements they refer to a 
book named ‘Vaidika-puravrtta,’ but many ax’c sceptical 
about its existence.” 

What reliance can be placed on these books of genea- 
logies of those Vaidika brSphinapis (Sampradayikns are 
also known as Vaidikas) will be apparent when we 
loam the facts about tho alleged coppor-plate grants of 
HSmala-VarmA Tho two copper plates produced by the 
Vaidika brahmapas of Kotalipiula and SSmantasara, said to 
have been granted to their forefathers by Sanmlii-Varma, are 
proved to be the grants made by Hari-Varinii and V’iavarUpa- 
Sena to sorno brahinupas other than their forefathers. Samala- 
Varnul is a historical person, while Adi DIiarnia|)lia is a 
myth. It is very curious that they have recorded even 
the texts of these graixts in their books. ICotiilipada and 
Samantasara Vaidikas are later arrivals in this country than 
those of Sylhet, so their traditions are not so much lost 
as those of their brethren of Sylhet and so the former had nob 
to build upon much on their imagination to fill up the gap. 

MARCH, 1930 
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The date (641 a. d.) of the grant of Adi Dharraapha al- 
most synchronises with the time of grant of the Bhaskara 
Varman, which, we have seen before, is about 649 a.d. 

The name of Pahcakha^d^ originated perhaps with the 
number five of the brShma^as who were granted the land 
originally by Bhuti Varraa and whose descendants, direct and 
otherwise, numbered to about 120 in 150 years by the time 
his great-great-grandson Bhaskara Varma. This also may 
account for the numbers of gotras being more than five. 
Or the name may have been derived from the number five of 
the divisions of the Veda to which the brahma^as belonged, 
viz., Bahvrca branch of the Rgveda, Chaudogya branch of the 
SSmaveda, the Taittirlya Caraka and Vajasaneya branches of 
the Yajurveda. 

In his third argument he says that the name of Srlhatfa 
has very curiously found its place in an inscription of a date 
prior to that of Bhaskara Varma, viz., in the Prasasti of the 
temple of the Lakkha Maudala at Madha in the Jaunsar 
Bawar district. Just on the top of the inscription is the 
word ‘^riliattadhisvarebhyali.’ Dr. Biililer, who read the 
inscription and a.ssigned to it a date of about 600 A.D. was of 
opinion that the letters were of a later date. They, however, 
could not from their very nature be of a posterior date. They 
were apparently io,sei-ted to fill in some omission somewhere 
in the inscription, and very probably the calligraphic diffe- 
rence is due to a different hand that corrected the mistake. 
At any rate it becomes evident that by 600 a.d, there was 
a place called -Srihatta, which had its adhlsvaras (lords). 
This argument has been refuted by Prof. Sten Konow, the 
then editor of the Epigraphia Iiidica. He said that there 
was no indication that the words in question were to be in- 
serted anywhere in the inscription. The alphabet is certainly 
later than the Prasasti, and no inference can be drawn for the 
time about a.d. 600. 


I Ep. Ind., vol. I, pp. 10 ff. 
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For reasons given hereafter we are led to think that the 
brahina^as, to whom Bhuti Varina granted the land in about 
500 A,D. were of the same stock as the NSgara brShma^as who 
are said to have migrated to Guzrat about the same time 
with tlie rise of the Valabhi kings. Prom the NSgara- 
kha^da of Skanda PurSflia as well as from Nagara-kuaum5n- 
jali we learn that Hstakesvara Siva is tlieir principal family 
deity (Kuladevata). We find a Hatakesvara Lifiga at 
Pancakha]jd.a (of. Nagaraklui^da) probably installed by these 
brahmaqias. We find in the grant that seven shares of the 
land were for the purpose of Bali, Caru and Satra. We think 
that they were meant for Hatakesvara Siva, the family deity 
of the donees. It may be that the name Srlhatta was derived 
from Hatakesvara. If our surmise is correct, there is no 
difficulty to conclude that the name of Srihatta is not of 
a later date than 600 A. n. 

Mm. Vidyavinod says that tlie grant issued from the camp 
of Karijasuvarria must have related to the locality within 
the jurisdictions of that territory. He also supposes this to 
be somewhat near the north-western boundary of Kar^a- 
suvarQa, i.e. in northern Bengal. In support of his suppo- 
sition he refers to the grant of Dharmapala, which relates to 
the same locality, i.e., North Bengal, where even now the 
word Gangina is used to denote a dried-up river-bed.® We 
have already said that Gangina or Gang is a common word 
in East Bengal including Sylhet. 

To prove that the laud was in North Bengal, we have 
also to prove that the country was comprised within the 
kingdom of Bhuti VarmS in about 500 a.d, when the land 
was originally granted. But it is clear from the Damodarapur 
copper-plates that Pu^dra-vardhaija of North Bengal was 
within the Gupta empire at least from '443 a.d. to 545 a.d.® 

Taking these facts into consideration we are led to believe 

I Ind. Ant., 1911 , p. 31 . 2 Ep- Ind., vol. IV, pp. 2430 ". 

3 Ibid., vol, XV, pp, 1 1 3 . 
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that these brfthma^as are none other than a branch of 
the Nagnra brahinaQas and the present day SSmpradftyika 
br&hina^as of Sylhet are their descendants and represent 
the Bhik^us among the NSgaras. Our learned editor also 
admits that the SSmpradSyika bruhniit^ns might have some 
connection with them. According to ‘Vaidika-Samvadiul’ 
they come from Mitliila and according to ‘Vaidika-Puravrtta’ 
they came from Kanauj. Apparently these bruhnm^ns cnmo 
via Mithila and Kanauj and some of them settled in those 
countries. In fact the NSgaras can bo found in both these 
provinces even now. 

These brahinaiias liave surnames such as Ghosn, Vasu, 
Deva, Datta, Bhati, Sena, Soma, Piilila, Kupda, Pala, 
Bhatta, Kirtti, Dilina, Dasa, etc., wlicrcaa the NSgara 
brShmaixas have got similar surnames such as Datta, Gupta, 
Nanda, Ghosa, Sarnia, Dilsa, Varma, Nagadatta, Bhufa, 
Mitra, Deva and Bhava.^ Brahmapas with similar surnames 
are also found in the Tippera copper-plate grant t)f Lokanatha 
of the eighth century (Ep. Ind., vol. xv). 

Some of the Gotras of these brahinanas with slight 
variations liere and there are common witli the Gotras of the 
Nagara brahmapas as are mentioned in the Skanda-Purapa, 
NSgara-khapda, chapter 115. 

These are Kausika, KSsyapa, Bharadvaja, Kaupdineya, 
ParSSHrya, Garga, Gautama, Bahvhrca, AAginl, Vlitsya, 
Kautsa, ^apdilya, Maudgala, Kntyayana, Krspatreya and 
daunaka. The Gotras of the Silmpradsyika bitlhniapas are : 
Vatsa, Vatsya, Bharadvaja, Krspatreya, Parasara, Katya- 
yana, Kasyapa, Maudgulya, Svarpa-Kausika, Gautama, and 
of the Pracina (old) brahmapas are : Sapdilya, Kr^Streya, 
Maudgulya, Bharadvaja, Atreya, Vatsya, Kasyapa, Vasistha, 
Gautama, Katyttyana and Jatukarpa.^ 

We find in the Nagarakhapda of the Skanda-Purapa that 

I Ind, Ant., 1911, p. 31. 

3 ^rlha^ter Itivrtta, Upakramaijika, pp. 6 f, 
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HStal^^svara Siva is the family deity of Nagara brahmaijias. 
We find a deity of the same iiaino in PaucakhaQda. It is 
perhaps as old as BhQ.ti Varina, who probably built the first 
temple and made endowments for Bali, Cam and Satra 
mentioned in the grant of Bhaskara Variua, which is only a 
renewal of the grant of Bhuti Varina, When the temple 
was in ruins, Vanumaladeva (830-865 A.D.),^ another king 
of the Bhagiidatta dynasty like tlioso of Blulti Varnia and 
Bhaskara VannaL rebuilt it and made endowments for it,® 
Mention of tliis Hatakosvara Siva is to bo found in the 
Mahalifigesvara Tautra. 

The land-measure of Hala and paddy-measure of Paila 
are said to bo in voguo both in Guzrat as well as in Sylliot. 
Our learned editor was mucli struck with this similarity 
in two extreme parts of India, and failed to account for it.® 
Wo think these were introduced in both places by the Nagara 
brahmanas. Our surmise is corroborated by the fimt that the 
Sunak (North Gujrat) grant of 1099 a.d. (Ep. Ind., vol. I. 
p. 316) in which the two words occur, relates to Sunaka- 
grama, which was within Anandapura, ‘Srimadtlnaiulapura- 
jiratibaddha', (modern Badanagara), the original homo of the 
Nfigara-brahmaqias. But it is not correct to say that these 
were not in voguo in Bengal. Wo at least find that the word 
llala occurs in the copper-plato grant of Tlari-varniii dova.^ 

Isa 9 a Nfigara, the author of the Advaita-Prakasa was 
a Sylhet brahma^a. Does not his surname indicate that he 
was a NSgara biahmaija ? 

There is a .script calkal ‘ifussalinan Nagri’ in uso 
among the Mussalmans of Sylhot.® It is on record that 
many Brahman families of Sylliet embraced Islam. It i,s 
perhaps in contradistinction to ‘Deva Niigari’ which the 

1 The Social History of Kamavupa by N. N, \ asu, vol, i, p. 178. 

2 Rangpur Srihitya-l’arisat Patrika, vol. ix, no, i, p. 35. 

3 Sahitya Pariiist Patrika, vol. xxiii, no. 4, pp. 181-182. 

4 Vanger Jatiya Itihasa, Brfihmana Kfinda, pt. iii, p. 215. 

5 Srihatter Itivrtta, appendix (i) to vol. I. 
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Hindus used. It is for experts to say if the NSgarl and the 
Muss.'vlmna Nsgri were derived from a common script. 

It is said that there is much similarity in language 
and architecture between Bengal and Guzrat. In conclusion, 
we must not fail to notice that apart from tlie general histor- 
ical value, these plates promise to be very important in 
throwing light on the social history of Bengal. It is very 
curious that br/llimaQas with the surnames mentioned are 
nowadays not to be generally met with in Bengal but those 
surnames are vei'y common among the Kayasthas and other 
castes, of Bengal. Some of the Kiiyasthas are said to have 
come from Kanauj, but Kayasthas with similar surnames 
are not heard of anywhere except in Bengal. Coppei’-plates 
recording the names of brahinanas with similar surnames 
have been found in Etawa (Kanauj)^, Tippera® and Orissa.® 
Copper-plates of about the same time have been found in 
Bengal and elsewhere bearing the mimes of persons holding 
the pof:t of Kayasthas snd other government offices and with 
similar surname .■* 

Besides those surnames somo peculiar customs and tradi- 
tions are found common among these people. According to 
Bhandarkar and ‘Nagara-Paspanjali’ (a book on Nslgara 
brahmaiias, published by the Niigara Club, Lucknow), some 
of the Nagara brahmai.ias are, according to their professions, 
have become Ksatriyas (llajputs) and Vaisyas (Baniyas). 
Bhandarkar says that the NSgaras originally came from 
the Sapadalaksa country. Mention is found in the Karatoysi 
Mahatmya of a settlement of Sapadalaksa brMima^as on its 
bank in North Bengal. There is also a river named Nagara 
in North Bengal. This shows that these brahma^as came 
to Bengal also. How to explain all these facts ? If proper 

1 Ep. Ind., vol, I, p. 179. 

2 Ep. Ind., vol. XV. 

3 Ibid., vol. XV. (Neulpur Grant of l^ubhakar). 

4 J. A. S. B., 1911, p. sof. 
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investigations are made more facts may be found, which may 
lielp to solve the mystery of formation of castes in Bengal at 
least. 

We have strong reasons to suspect that these Nagara 
brahmaijas can nob only bo traceil in tho bralima^a^ of Bengal 
but also in other castos such as Kayastbas, Vaidyaa, Nava- 
sakhas and SuvaqLa-vaijikas. As this is not tho place to 
discuss them here, we desist from doing so and reserve it for 
a subsequent article. We have also reasons to suspect 
that these Xagaras came from the north-western boi’dor of 
Kasmira. 


Jogendka Chandra Ghosh 



Problems of the Natyasastra 

P 5 nini alludes in his grammar to Natasutras (books of rules for 
Natas compiled by Silalin and Krsa^va), and Prof. Hillebrandt has 
suggested that we should recognize in these works the earliest text- 
books on the Indian drama. Put in the absence of such a suggestion 
from any other scholar, Prof. Keith confidently concludes ^*that these 
rules were laid down for the guidance of dancers or, perhaps panto- 
mimes, and the basis of his conclusion is the fact that the Indian 
dramatic tradition knows nothing of li^ilalin or Krsasva and “makes 
the sage Bharata the eponymous hero of the drama.'^* 

Now the argument of Prof. Keith is not without its flaw, fic seems 
to have accepted the story of the Nrdya^as/ra (Chapter I) without 

any qualification. But tliis story which makes Bharata the father 

of the drama does not occur in any other place. Though the Puranas 

and Epics mention Narada (an authority on S(infita\ they are 

silent, except on one occasion, about this Bharata-muni who holds 
such an important position in the history of Indian drama. The 
mention of this sage in the Uttarakfmda of the Ramayana does not 
however help us very much, for this part of the Ramayana has been 
placed in the second century after Christ — a time which is much 
later than the upper limit to whicli the date of the Natyamstra can 
be shifted. However, we need not depend merely upon this argument 
of silence, for there are other evidences showing that the story of the 
NUvoiiastm is but a badly made legend worthy of no credence. 

iMrst, the Natyasastra gives itself tlie honourable name of the 
Nalyaveda^ though the name of tiie Natyamstra does not occur 
in any of the existing Vedas or Upavedas. Of course there is a 
Gandharva veda but there is nothing to show that it is identical 
with the Naiyahastra alias Natyaveda. And curiously enough we 
find that the author of the Natyamstra knows Gandharva and Ndtya 
as two different things when he says gandharvam caiva ndtyam ca 
drdvd cintdm updgaviat [®N.S. xxxvii. 3 (Ch. xxxvi, 49)] and gdn^ 
dharvam ceka ndtyam ca yah samyak paripdlayei [N.S. xxxvii, 31 

1 Sanskrit Drama, p. 290. 

2 N.vS. =:Nirnaya Sagara Edition & Ch. = Chowkhamba Ed. 
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(ch. xxxvii 78)]. Besides these the author of the Nafyaklstra says 
somewhere that the natya has originated not only from the Vedanga 
but also from the Vedopangas [see N.S. xxxvi, 46 (ch. xxxvi^ 44)] and 
that the audience and the performers of a natya attain tarn gatim-^ya 
gatir vedaviduqam ya gatir yajfiayajinah {bhavati). If the Naiyahastra 
were a Veda this inducement becomes meaningless. All these very 
forcibly shake the reliability of the legend given in the Nafyakasira and 
hence of the tradition recorded therein. As a consequence of this* 
Bharatamuni^s claim is considerably weakened, but those who are still 
willing to see in Bharata the creator of drama may ask if he was not 
the father of the art why should the actors {natas) be called bharatas. 
Indeed this has been the idea of Prof. Keith when he styles Bharata 
^the eponymous hero of drama.* In reply to the above contention we 
shall have to investigate into the origin of the unique legend of the 
Natyahastra. 

It is a well-known fact that the naia$ who belonged to the 
Sudra class were to the orthodox society a much despised 
people. The opinion of various authors of the Dharmasutras and 
DharmaSastras should be remembered in this connection, But the 
orthodox people were not the entire society. Besides these there 
were possibly people who enjoyed the performance of naias and 
did everything in their power to glorify their art. It is to these 
people that we owe the legend which makes the NHyahastra a Veda 
and its author a muni. Though the story may be said to have the 
desired effect of giving natya a place in the religious ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, it still had a flaw ; for the so-called Natyaveda was not 
revealed to a rsi but to a mufU, The motive of the NZdyaveda story 
was to soften the antifnuira attitude of the ritual-ridden orthodox 
lawgivers and their descendants to whom the mystic name of a Veda 
appealed more than the icsthetic feats of naias. This legend, instead 
of making bharata a synonym of naia after an individual named 
Bharata^ does make the latter trace his origin in bharata which 
from an earlier time meant nala. Besides there were famous 
mythical heroes named Bharata and this made the business of 
the legend-maker easier. The way in which the legend might have 
come into being seems to be something like the following. That the 
earlier version of the Natyamstra was called Bharata sutra is to be 
learnt from the testimony of Abhinavagupta. The legend-maker came 
some time afterwards and, probably on the analogy of names like 
the Manusmrti, Gotamasutra and such others, found the author of 

I.n.Q., MARCH, 1930 
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the Bharatasutra in a Bharatamuiii of his own creation. As a 
parallel, we find a person, Milnasara as the author of the ency- 
clopaedic work on Indian architecture named the Mdnasara which 
means '‘the essentials of measurement'* or ^‘the epitome of standard 
measurements/* In the body of this work there occur conflicting 
remarks which make Mdnasara the name of a work in some places 
and the name of an individual in others, (vide P, K. Acharya, 
Indian Architecture pp. 2-4). A legend about the Manasara-muni 
would have completed the process and made the business of a 
historian more difficult. (Incidentally the tendency of Prof. Acharya 
to identify the author of the above mentioned work with Manasara 
of the Dasakiimaracarita is worth noticing). 

Now, if Bharata-miini was no historical figure why should Silalin 
and Krsadva be totally ignored by the Ndlya'^dstta and allied litera- 
ture ? The question will offer no difficulty. The upper limit that 
can be allowed to the age of the Ndlyasdstra is the second century 
before Christ,' though the work contains clear indication of later 
additions, Silalin and Kysfisva mentioned by Panini himself who 
flourished five centuries before Christ must have existed at least 
six hundred years before Christ. And the four centuries that 
intervene between Silalin-Kr^asva and the Ndiyamstra amply justify 
the silence of the latter about those Ndlyas'^irakdras (Silalin and 
KrSasva). For in the latter half of the 4th century B.c. Kaufcilya 
was never for encouraging natas and similar people. Instead of 
being encouraged they were objects of constant suspicion on the part 
of the statesmen who exploited them often as spies and tolerated 
them as ugly tools. No wonder that owing to this attitude of 
the State to the natas, the enthu.siasm of the cultured people 
who patronised these people and appreciated their art gradually 
cooled down. A natural outcome of this must have been a fall in the 
standard of the dramatic performance which had formerly had to 
conform strictly to the iSastras and a deviation from the rules laid 
down in the sutras were counted as a blemish. After Kautilya and his 
followers comes the great Buddhist monarch A^oka. Every student 
of ancient Indian history knows how averse were the primitive 
Buddhists to arts like nacca-gita-vaditdni and how jealously Asoka 
tried to preach the doctrine of good law to his own people. Should 
we wonder then if under these circumstances Natasutras of Silalin and 


I S, K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, voK I, p, 23. 
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Krdai§va did, owing to a sheer disuse for a long time, go out of existence 
at a time when the earliest version of the Nafyamstra was made. Such 
disappearance of authors and their works is no rare phenomena In the 
history of ancient Indian literature. We mentioned before that the 
legend about Bharata came into being some time after the earliest 
version of the Naiyamstra, and this makes its ignorance of Silalih and 
KrSasva all the more possible. The name of the first NaiasTitras and 
their authors were of cour.se embedded in the aphorisms of Panini. 
But as we have observed before the earliest version of tlie ISfatyamstra^ 
which had as yet no legend about the origin of Natya added to it, had 
no occasion to mention or their authors. The person or 

persons who afterwards created the legend might have omitted (if he 
had not done intentionally out of jealousy to a rival school) to men- 
tion iSilalin and Kraasva because of his ignorance, for he might not have 
been a student of Pfmini (there being many other original gram- 
matical works beside that of this great master). 

To sum up, it may be said that, (i) the Natyahastra legend about 
the origin of Natya is palpably a badly made table fitted to the 
text in a still worse manner (ii) the word Bharata meaning naf^a has 
not been derived from any person of the same name and an enquiry 
seems to point to a reverse process, (iii) the disappearance of the 
Natasutras of Silalin and KrSasva was probably due to socio- 
political circumstances of the age that followed Panini, and (iv) Silalin 
and KraaSva were the earliest known writers of any N'afyasastra or 
the text book for the natas. 


II 

Raghavabhatfca in his commentary of the Abhijiuna-sakuntala 
quotes from two works on mlya named the Bharata and the Adi- 
bharata. Quotations from the latter (the Adibharata) are nineteen in 
number. Out of these nineteen quotations twelve arc traceable in the 
extant Nafyamstra and three among the remaining seven have their 
parallel in the same work. The quotations from the Bharata are 
nine in number. Of these nine quotations seven are traceable in 
the extant Natyasastra while two have their parallels in it,' Now in 

I Quotations from the Bharata and the Adibharata are given in 
the appendix to this paper. Parallels from the NTdyahdStra whenever 
necessary have also b^en cited there. 
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view of these facts one is justified in asking if the two works are 
identical. Dr. S. K, De seems to identify these two and by the 
Bharata of Raghavabhatta he understands the extant Natya§astra.' 
It is for the scholars to judge if Dr. De's view is correct. But if 
the Jkdibharata and the Bharata prove to be two different works it 
will only strengthen the general belief that the extant NUyamstra 
is not the work of a single author. 

According to M. Ramkrishna Kavi the Adibharata is another 
name for the Dvadam-sahasr% a work on riaiya in the form of a dia- 
logue between Parvati and Siva, and the other name of the Bharata 
is the SatsMasrl, To M, R. Kavi this work (the Satsahasrl) 
‘appears to be an epitome of an earlier work called DvadaUasahasrn! y. 
This information furnished by M. R. Kavi seems to throw some 
light on the Bharata-Adibharata problem. But on a study of Raghava- 
bhafcta*s quotations one finds it difficult to accept the view that the 
Bharata is the epitome of the Adibharata, though this is the logical out- 
come of M. R. Kavi’s information. This learned scholar possess some 
fragments of the Sadasiva-bharata which according to him may be the 
Adibharata alias DvadasasUhasrl. The publication of this may help us 
in solving the problem. 


1 Sanskrit Poetics (ist edn.), vol. I, p. 24 footnote 3. 

2 Natya^astra (G.O.S.), vol, I. pp. sf. of the Preface, 
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APPENDIX 

A. Quotations* from the Adibhakata 
1 . Those traceable in the Nalfamstra 

1. (pp. 6f ) ^ I 

wim^; q,n^rK>i«iiTafB; i 

N (l<). V. 149-150. (N. V. 163-164). 

2 . (p. 15) ^ fsrawi% 1 

. BYft: B ?t!I% I 

N (k). XIX. 8. (N. XXI. 10). 
3< (p. 15) vJkstM I 

^ n!ir qrsg‘ q) 3 j‘ g RfanB I 

N (k). XVII. 31. (N. XVUI. 29-30). 

4. (p. 2 1) qftara ^Pisn^”' q -q 1 

fifiii i: ^ 1 

N (l<). XVn. 36. (N. XVIII. 34-35). 

5. (p. 23i ifa nm: 1 

Nik”). XIX, 65. (N. XXI. 71). 

ft (p 40) 1 

qBraiwHqS 1 

N (k). XIX. 30. (N. XXI. 32). 

7 (P- 54) qiT wr^q TBq ri^sr&r*! 1 

qwifqvpnpFt qqirfBRreq?if. 1 
qRtq«t wtrqqq ^ Hqfn bytx: i 
bIjt ?f?i «?isq>i=Bai: 1 
q Jiraqfi fqqr^tiwqr 1 

qwiqwWKff. atW*! qqtqXB: I 

N (k). XVII I. 14-16, ,N. XX. 14, 16-17). 


I Pages cited in tiie beginning of quotations are those of the 
2nd edn. of the AbhijMnamkuntala witli Rfighavabhafcta’s Com. 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. And N (k) and 
N. stands for the Kavyamaka and the ChowkhSmba Kdns. of tlie 
Natvaaiistra respectively. 
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s. (p. 68) nqt 5 isir«rt I 

N (k). XIX. 22. (N, XXI. 24). 

9. (p. 69) qiisimlq' ^ sqrqR: qH qft I 

qqq; q^sIfSct: 1 

N(k). XIX. 9.(N. XXI. n). 

10. (p. 108) ■jqq^fi^t q)S^ ^qiqwi 9 W?f: I 

N (k). XIX. 76. (\. XXI. 83). 

11. (p. I is) <?qt« mfwRiftTq ’q 1 

qqqfsq qq qq qW qR^f^a: I 

N (k). XIX. 39. (N. XXI. 41 ). 

12. (p. 248) fqaqsi qqsqt fqq fq qtfqf«; 1 

N(k). XVIH. 9I.IN. XX. 47), 

II. Tho.se having parallels in the NaUaltastra. 

1. (p. s) qT^ 5 SEl^qm: qsTsqi^iq^qr: 1 

sn*flf?f qr«i^ 

cfy fq«i 1 

qqfiiqqqt^t qiftiqj I 

N (k). V. 25. (N. V. 24 25). 

2. (p. 9) qqnqi ^ fqrqrPqm qqr. ; 

q«wn qrqqmiq qiftint ’qrat^; 1 
q ftnra fefrfinh fq*rawqqfqTT: 1 

J V# 

qqq) siqwTqqtwtqfqrraqifqqT: 1 
qqqT?f«mH:qf*:i iPtqr.rqs?; 1 
q*riqTqfn«iqtq?qr i 3 ;q«qt«q 5 ir: 1 
gtqt ( ? ) qwwrqtflq ( ? ) fq»mqT'. 1 
«Wf^qiT»I*IwH«liqq 9 TqXTqqi: I 

cf. qiPnrqq^qrfsmt; 1 

qqrqwqrq q E«reiT qtraif^qr. 1 
qqip*n^«n5*!^i qg»»T: q'qq: 1 

qijqralqf qqn ilq^nir: wPqqtr: 1 
f*wfqrfqqr»nrT: qwrfipjifVqqr'jr: 1 
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’qjRin ^wT«ra>. i 

'PtfwT^ iifnan; k '^^fi ( nif^ifi ) 1 

N (k). XXVII. 47-so. (N. XXVII. 50-53). 

3 . (p, 26 +) n*!f«; I 

cf. I 

N (k). XIX. 98. (N. XXI. 105). 

Ill, Those not traceable in the NHyamstra and having no 
parallels in the same work. 

1. <p. rj) wnMfws' «riJ 3 JTR»ra:q^»^ I 

jiamltwqiisrrnrt nrzti ii 

2. (p. 1 2) fti!fmfra«ii aa g «t i 

5?inT at^nt 1 

maaif Bmrfq 1 

3. (p. 105) ’iira«Sin«wait ar ^ifttaar^arr I 

at ii 

cf. Sniigltaralmkara, VH. 430. 

4 (p 548) faait ata 1 

1). OU 0 TATION.S KKOM IhlAKATA. 

1 Those traced in the Natyahastra. 

I- fp 5) asar aat a(=^ annla^aaagan 

anrnr-'Ragsn a^aaai 1 

N ^k). I. 23. (N. I. S 7 '- 

2. ('pp- 5-6) naw. a«m«<atf>iia; I 

atsftat^f^afipiwfaahaaifiaia 1 

N (k). V, 98. (N. V. 106 107). 

3. (p. 6) aatsi?! hssiTfasnaal aa; 1 

faa alta 3 fM ataisiaua a 11 
asW atai^ ^ar aaftaaiai i 
aarfeat aama: afalf a aaraH»i ii 
rxiu’ nwaf aa a»N: aa«ig f 
a'aiaiaa?T*[ aar aag asaifaa'. 11 
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SHjqr ^RJtr II 

N (k). V. 99-103 (N. V. 107-111). 

4. (p. 7) ttfft flwmr 1 

N (k). XVIl. 88. (N. XIX. 26). 

5- (p. 8) I 

N (k). XVII. 82 (N. XIX. 19). 

6. (p. 26) fl»irsTtf«^«ir i 

N (k). XVI I. 89. (N. XIX. 26). 

7. (p. 20) ajlHifwApf) 1 • 

frrpi* Jinngqi^sffUl?!^ %g; 11 

^itragTusirsir ( 5 T 5 iT^ 5 i ) Jif?i^«si?eptif 5 T»ri 9 si*i^ ( »r ) qm 11 
fji5 1 mi ^ mf!); iroq 1 

N .k). XVI.'^i-4. (cf. N. XVI. 1-5). 
1 1 . Those not traceable in the N’Ctiyaiuslra. 

1. Cp. 2) ’qnit^Ji^qTw; 

2. fp. 7) ^I*tTlq«iqwt I 


Mc'NOMOH.'SN Ghose 



Birbhum and Western Bengal in the Eighteenth Century 

II 

The Mahratta raids during the time of Ali Verdi Khan seem to 
have been the chief factor which gave to a large portion of i8th 
century Western Bengal its unsettled character of peculiar restlessness. 
The numerous cases of ^'deed lost^ or ^^deed destroyed*' in the Mahratta 
raids {Bargl hangam) as found in Mitra's Types of early Bengali 
Prose eloquently testify to the breaking down of the economic and 
fiscal system gf the country. The fact, however, that these deeds 
were replaced again and could be replaced legally, is a testimony to 
the inherent law-abiding instincts of the people of this section and also 
speaks well for the stability of the fiscal institutions of the country. 

There are certain localities in Western Bengal where the Mahratta 
raiders spent years, — points of vantage from which they descended on 
the helpless population. Midnapur is one of these places. They 
.seem to have clearly recognized the strategic position of that town 
which lies on the southern edge of a Laterite plateau, around which 
the river Kasai sweeps,— in the rains a turbulent torrent. 

From this point, which was in the possession of the Mahrattas 
for some time, Bhaskar Pandit's hordes swept over the neighbouring 
districts, and once or twice came to the very gates of Murshidabad 
followed by a deluge of bloodshed and plunder. 

Another position of importance much to the liking of the wild 
Hindu free-booters was a low and broad hill near Nalhati Railway 
station in Birbhum. It rises rather steeply out of the plains, several 
miles away from the spurs of the neighbouring Santal Pargana Hills 
to the west. Here the Mahrattas camped for several }’ears. 

Naturally the Mahrattas must have appreciated the dry and solid 
ground of both localities, which reminded them of their home country 
and was a most desirable camping ground all tlie year round. The 
deeds of horror perpetrated by these marauders from Western India, 
their yearly expeditions, form one of the darkest chapters in Indian 
history and in the annals of Western Bengal, 

Theories of Land Tenure 

It will now be necessary for our proper understanding of the tangled 

I.I 1 .Q., MARCH, 1930 
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history of the i8th century to discuss the theory of land tenure in 
Mughal times. 

In the controversies over the land system of Bengal, the fact 
that the fiscal system of the former Muhammadan rulers had grown 
out of rights which they acquired by conquest has often been over- 
looked. That is to say, there was a clean break with the ancient Hindu 
system of landholding when the Muhammadan conquerors after their 
conquest established their own administrative and fiscal system at the 
end of the 12th century. 

Though many relics of Hindu system of landholding have sur- 
vived (see the previous discussions of the Pargana system), the fact 
remains that the system introduced by the conquerers was based on 
rights acquired solely by that conquest. 

The British after taking over the fiscal management of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa in 1765, continued the land system of the Mughals 
who in their turn had largely taken it over from the Afghan and 
other earlier Muhammadan conquerors. During all that long period 
of Indian history, from the middle of the 13th century down to 
nearly our own times, though the principle that the king owns 
the soil, has not passed uncontested, it has nevertheless very largely 
remained the political theory on which the economic system of India, 
as regards the holding and cultivating of land, is largely based. In 
other words, the theories at least of landholding in Bengal, down 
to this very day, are largely those which grew up during the Muham- 
madan period of India’s Middle Ages. 

Whether Mughal governors leased out tracts of crown land to Hindu 
landholders, and again took the land away from them, or whether 
Lord Cornwallis effected the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, the fact 
remains that in both cases the rights of the State, as the only real 
proprietor of the soil, were clearly recognised, or else such settlements 
would have been neither necessary nor possible. If Government 
proprietorship of the soil had not existed as an accomplished fact, or, 
at least, as an assumed fact, no such settlement could have taken place. 

In his recent book. History and Economics of the Land System in 
Bengal^ Kshitish Chandra Chaudhuri quotes from the general letter 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company of 19th Sept., 
1792, as follows : 

^On the fullest consideration we are inclined to think, that what- 
ever doubts may exist with respect to their original character, whether 
as proprietors of land or collectors of revenue, or with respect to chan- 
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gcs which may in process of time have taken place in their situation, 
there can at least be little difiference of opinion as to the actual con- 
dition of the Zemindars under the Moghul government. Custom 
generally gave them a certain species of hereditary occupancy ; but 
the sovereign nowhere appears to have bound himself by any law 
or compact not to deprive them of it ; and the rents to be paid by 
them remained always to be fixed by his arbitrary will and pleasure, 
which were constantly exercised upon this object. If considered, 
therefore, as a right of property, it was very imperfect and very pre- 
carious ; having not at all, or but in a very small degree, those quali- 
ties that confer independence and value upon the landed property 
in Europe. Though such be our ultimate view pf the question, our 
originating a system of fixed equitable taxation will sufficiently show 
that our intention has been to act upon the high tone of Asiatic 
despotism ” 

“We are, on the contrary, for cstablishning real, permanent, valu- 
able landed rights in our provinces- and for conferring such rights 
upon the Zemindars ; but it is just that the nature of this concession 
should be known, and that our subjects should see they receive from 
the enlightened principles of a British Government what they never 
enjoyed under the happiest of their own.” 

Chaudhuri goes on to say : 

'‘Thus the momentous decision was made. If the State was not 
the owner of the land, Zemindars must be. Since definite proofs 
were wanting of the State's being the landlord, proprietorship must 
as a matter of policy, if not of right, be vested in the Zemindars. 
Such was the logic of the i>ersons who were in power. It did never 
occur to them that there was a third party connected with the land, 
namely, the tillers of it, and that proprietary rights, perhaps did, and 
could, with advantage belong to them,'' — pp. 16, 17. 

Whether today in British India, the State has practically 
lost or given away its ancient rights of sole proprietorship of the 
soil or not, is a question that does not touch our present in- 
vestigation which merely deals with the theory of land tenures as 
supported by the Muhammadan governors and ruling dynasties of 
Bengal and by their British successors down to our times. The 
theory on which all land legislation, down to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
as modified in Feb. 1929, is based, is, I believe, still the theory that 
the State is the final and actual proprietor of the soil, and so far at 
least, this theory has most significantly affected the whole economic 
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life of Bengal and of India. And the right of the State of disposing 
of the land, by letting it out to landholders of any and every kind, 
directly or indirectly, and by a bewildering variety of contracts which 
such landholders again made with secondary middlemen during the 
last I/O years, is still very largely the right which the present govern- 
ment in this part of India inherited from its Muhammadan predeces- 
sors. 

This fact accounts for the conflict that existed during the whole 
Muhammadan period between the government and its own revenue 
collectors who were very largely Hindus. As has often been remarked, 
nearly every Hindu institution, office or employment, tends to 
become hereditary. As has been shown in another place, revenue 
collectors during the entire Moslem period tended to become Zemin- 
dars. Due to Hindu conceptions being of much greater age and per- 
sistency than the official Muhammadan fiscal theory, such revenue 
collectors by a very easy process from having been officers of the 
crown often became semi-independent chiefs, and often rebels to 
the existing system of government. 

The underlying principle of the Muhammadan State was that 
all the lands belonged to the crown and were at the free disposal 
of it. This conflict of principles, the Hindu one of heredity of office 
or possession, and tlie Muhammadan one of absolute and unques- 
tionable State rights over all the soil of the country, did no doubt 
contribute in no small measure to the notorious instability of most 
of the political institutions and dynasties of the Muhammadan period. 
When the British fiscally did take over from the Muhammadans 
these assumed or actual rights of control or actual ownership of the 
soil by the State, the hereditary Hindu principle of land ownership 
or tenure was greatly strengthened by the elimination of the Muham- 
madan theory of non-hereditary land tenure and State ownership on 
the downfall of the Muslim regime. Thus while throughout the 
British period the State is nominally still the owner of the soil, the 
power of the former middlemen between the State and the tenants, 
the Zemindars, with all their subdivisions, patnidars and others, have 
grown enormously, so that in most cases, it now amounts to a sort 
of ill-defined joint ownership of the land between' Zemindar and 

1 Here, like everywhere in this paper. Zemindar is used in its 
popular sense, including patnidars and all other middlemen, between 
the State and the tenant 
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tenant, both having their legal rights on the soil. While however 
the hold on the soil of the landholding classes during the British 
period has been greatly strengthened, this strengthening has been 
at the expense not only of the State, but also of the tenant. Gene- 
rally speaking, legislation in British India has been distinctly more 
favourable to the Zemindar than to the tenant, largely because the 
classes to which Zemindars belong, by reason of superior education 
and prestige, could better defend their rights than the illiterate pea- 
sant tenants could, 

But the turn in favour of the Zemindars took place towards the 
end of the i8th century in the discussions between Shore, Grant 
and others, and the above long passage of the general letter of the 
Court of Directors is merely the prelude to the Permanent Settlement 
that took place the following year, 1793. 

Bengal Revenue 

It now remains for us to take a closer view of the amount of 
land rent which constituted the revenue of Bengal during the Mughal 
period, especially during Utter half. The figures as quoted below 
show a steady increase in the revenue totals, Bengal down to the 
very last of the Mughal period constituted largely to the exchequer 
of the tottering empire, of which it had become, historically one of 
the last, but in amounts of revenue, one of the foremost of the several 
provinces. 

1. The 19 Sarkars which made up Bengal proper in 1582, paid 
a revenue, on khalsa lands (crown lands) inclusive of a few duties 
on salt, hats (markets) and fisheries, of Rs. 63,37,052. According to 
Grant, the value of jagir lands was fixed at Rs, 4,348,892, so that in 
1582 A,D. Rs. 1,06,85,944 was the total revenue of Bengal, (see 
JAS, 1873, p. 219.) 

This was derived from ryots in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth 
share of the entire produce tf the land, claimed by the sovereign 
as his share. This rent roll remains in force during the reign of 
Jahangir. 

2. Under Shah Jahan, Midnapiir and Hijli were annexed to 
Bengal, also Tipperah and Koch Ha jo, and in 1658 Prince Shuja, 
made a new rent roll containing 34 Sarkars, and 1,350 mahals with 
a total revenue, in khalsa and jagir lands, of Rs. i,3i,iS»907. 

3. Shuja's rent roll remained in force till 1722 a.d., when Murshid 

Quli Khan prepared his Kamil (the perfect rent roll), 
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He instituted 34 Sarkars» forming 13 chaklahs, subdivided into 1,660 
parganas, with a revenue of Rs. 142,88,186. 

After Jafar Khan (Murshid Q. Khan) adwads, imposts on fees etc., 
appear in the books, the whole revenue amounting in 1765, when the 
East India Company acquired the dewani from Emperor Shah Alam, 
to Rs. 2,56,24,223. (All in footnote on pages 49-50 of Riyazul- 
Salatin). 

This is a short outline of the amounts of revenue during the Moghul 
period. 

A little sidelight on Bengal revenues is given by the French tra- 
veller Travernier in his '‘Travels in India”. 

He has the following entry : 

‘ On the 1st December 1665 od my way from Serail Sekandera, 
I met no wagons, every wagon drawn by six oxen, and in every 
wagon 50,000 Rupees. This is the revenue of the province of 
Bengala, which with all charges defraid and the Governor's purse 
well-filled, comes to 5,500,000 Rupees”, p. 91. 

The amount given here by Tavernier differs materially from the 
perhaps more or less theoretical figure of the rent roll at different 
periods, even if we allow a large discount for overhead expenses. 
If Tavernier did manage to get the correct figure, and did hear 
correctly, even the amount of over five millions of Rupees per annum, 
that went from Bengal to North India, must have been an enormous 
drain on the resources of Bengal as it then was, for nothing 
was contributed by North India in return. It is possible that 
Western Bengal got off easier than the portions of Central and 
Eastern Bengal for the reasons stated in the previous paper, namely 
its distance from headquarters, at least when the provincial govern- 
ment was at Dacca, and the inaccessibility of large portions of it, 
as well as their economically more undeveloped condition. Again, 
while Murshid Quli Khan to the end of his life sent the annual 
tribute to Delhi, nothing was paid into the Imperial Treasury by AH 
Verdi Khan, who, while nominally still a Mughal governor, was 
actually an independent ruler free from allegiance to the degenerated 
puppet kings of great Akbar's line at Delhi. 


G. SCHANZLIN 



Literary Patronage under the Zamorins of Calicut* 


After the so-called disruption of the Perumfil Empire subsequent 
to the alleged partition and apostacy of the Mast PerumaV, learning 
and arts continued to thrive with appreciable, if not better, results under 
the petty pro-consuls who had established themselves as rulers in the 
outlying provinces j for, while the patronage was formerly extended 
by the suzerain Peruma] alone it was now available from all his vassals, 
each vying with the other in liberality. The number of such principal- 
ities was over, a dozen, namely, the royal houses of Kolatkiri, 
Katattanad, Kotfcayam, Calicut, Vettattnad, Cochin, Cranganur, Cemba- 
ka6i§Sri, Vatakkenkur, Tekkenkur, Quilon, Kottarakkara, Vcnad, etc. 
Though, with the unification of Travancore, Cochin and JJritish Mala- 
bar, these kingdoms lost their existence as independent political units, 
their rulers continued to shower their favours on talented men of 
letters, 

It is proposed here to take a stock of the invaluable services 
rendered to the noble cause of literature and learning by one of the 
most important of such royal families, namely, the Zamorins of 

Calicut. Be it said that this family has itself produced many 
illustrious scholars and gifted poets including some distinguished 
princesses. 

The first about whom we have any reliable record is Mana 

Vikraman iSaktan Tampuran, the second king of that name, who 
reigned in the first half of the 15th century A. C. In the matter of 
patronage, he rivalled the great Vikrama of Ujjain ; for, while that 

prince could boast of only nine gems at his court, the Vikrama of 
Calicut gathered around him more than double that number. 

An enthusiastic lover of indigenous culture, he fostered the 
intensive cultivation and development of the arts and sciences of the 
country, and spared no pains for their further development and dis- 
semination among the people. In him Malayaji and non-Malayali 

genius found a bountiful benefactor. The immemorial institution of 
Tanam at TaHi inaugurated by one of his predecessors, was success* 
fully utilised by this master-mind for the attainment of his life-long 


A paper contributed to the last Oriental Conference at Lahore. 
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ambition. It gave a fillip to the cause of learning by Gastric con- 
tests used to be held on the occasion of the Sraddkas of his ancestors. 
A hundred and eight purses were awarded to eminent scholars who 
carried off the palm in the debates in various branches of learning. Each 
prize was set apart for each of the io8 departments of knowledge into 
which the Vedas, the Sastras and the Puranas were divided for this 
purpose. The contests were open to talented men of letters from every 
country. The most important competition was held once in a 
Vattam, The irony of fate would have it that for some years a famous 
and eloquent pandit from Conjevaram, familiarly known as Uddanija 
Sastrl, whose sound scholarship was buttressed by an intensive study of 
the sciences, won all the laurels and lived triumphantly at the court, 
DSmodaran, a Malayajam scholar popularly known* as Kakkasscri 
Bhat^atiri, proved himself a veritable prodigy endowed with a marvell- 
ously productive intellect and retentive memory and justified the 
most sanguine expectatioiis of the Nambuliris, The Sastrl was foiled 
in his own field of dialectics, and Damodara carried off every one 
of the coveted prizes at the early age of eleven. 

These two intellectual giants have left us permanent relics of 
their scholarship. The Sastrl is the author of the Kokilasandesamt 
which describes the charming scenes of Cennamafigalam on the 
Alwaye river and of Keraja to the north of it, in the manner usual 
to SandeSa Kavyas, He is also the author of MallikTi Marutam^ a 
drama intended to be staged in tlie famous TaH temple of Calicut, 
the meeting place of that august body which constituted the intellec- 
tual aristocracy of Kerala. Vasutmfl Vikramum is the rival piece in 
six acts produced for the same stage by his young and victorious 
adversary. In this play, the dramatist gratefully acknowledges the 
fact that he was educated by a devout Nambiiliri named Narayanan 
of Tifuvegappura at the expense of the reigning sovereign, whom he 
has immortalised in the drama as its hero (Vikrama). 

Tradition has faithfully recorded that, besides these two bri- 
lliant luminaries, there were sixteen and a half others who together 
formed the celebrated patineUara kavis or eighteen and a half gems 
of the Saktan Tampuran*s court. The half-poet referred to is Punam 
Nambutiri, who was an inspired vernacular poet, considered by the 
Sanskritists of his day to be eligible only for the epithet of ^arakkavi 
or half-poet j for, the indigenous language, in their opinion, was not 
suited to the expression of noble ideas in dignified, attractive and 
elegant form. It speaks much to the exceptional merit of the Nambu- 
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tiri's poems that the unique distinction of a place in this distinguish- 
ed hierarchy was ungrudingly extended to him even by the most 
uncompromising Sanskritists of his day. 

Another striking figure of this group was the Cennos Nambiltiri- 
pad, the principal Tantri or adviser of the Zamorin and the author of- 
the Tantra-Samuccayam, which deals in a masterful and terse manner 
with the subject of Tantric rituals, temple architecture, iconography, 
etc., and which constitutes the standard treatise on the subject 
for the Malayajis. The peculiar circumstatices which led to its com- 
position are of remarkable interest, as disclosing an essential trait 
in the character of this ideal monarch. Cennos Narayanan Nambu- 
tiripad and one of the five MullappajU Nambutiris who adorned the 
Court were punished at the royal hands for some verses composed by 
them. The punishment inflicted on them was characteristic of the 
patron of learning. He ordered that the Cennos Nambutiripad 
was not to be admitted into his presence, unless the latter produced 
an original work. This singular treatment, prompted the Cennos 
Nambutiripad to write his Tant a Samucenyam. The IMullappajli 
Nambutiri was humiliated by being awarded the first of tlie purses but 
not the prize for supremacy in debate conducted before the pandita 
sadas, while another was adjudged as the winner of the prize. The 
punishment was intended to stimulate the lazy Nambutiri to greater 
exertions so as to make him deserve better of his sovereign and merit 
public appreciation. And, this treatment liad the desired effect. 

The Payyur BhaUatiris, the last ten of this group, were talented 
Mlmamsa scholars who have rendered an inestimable service to 
Keraja by popularising the Sanskrit culture. It was on their mutual 
understanding that, every year, on the occasion of their meeting 
for the Sraddha of tiie eight brothers, each one was to [)rodiice an 
original work on Mlmamsa, and it is said to their credit that they 
faithfully carried out this undertaking for several years.’ 

Literary investigations would further enrich our already rich heritage 
of Sanskrit literature by revealing the names and works of a few 
more poets and wits who flourished at Alaua Vikrama's Court, 
and about whom almost all traditions have been lost — poets and 
writers who can stand comparison with even their brilliant and better 
known contemporaries, and who were the best products of the free 

I Several of these works with the names of their authors are now 
available. 
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extension of Sanskrit learning to those occupying the lower rungs 
of the social ladder ^of the caste-ridden Kerala. Of tliese l^aiikararya, 
the son and disciple of Cennos Narayanan Nambutiri, a renowned 
scholar, was a distinguished courtier of Zainorin. He has given us a 
lucid commentary on his father’s pioneer work. Karunakara Pisaroti is 
another celebrity of the same court He was a native of Mukkola, one 
of the most sacred places in South Malabar. In his treatise on Alankara, 
called the Knvicinthnani, a commentary on the V rttarattiakara^ 
he admits that he was a court-poet of the “Raja Raja” of Calicut, 
who may be identical with our Mana Vikrama, the Vikramaditya. 
He had a Nambutiri disciple called Vasiideva (referred to as Vasu- 
deva Bhusura) who was a commentator of the ViddhasTilabhanjika^'^ 
one of the few dramas in which an Emperor of Kerala is the hero, 
Vasudeva, the author of this commentary, is the author of 
Bhrnga Sandemm^ written under tlic Zamorin*s orders and as a reply 
to Uddanda’s Kokila Sandem, lie was perliaps one of the youngest 
courtiers of Vikrama’s court. He acknowledges his indebtedness to 
his guru^ Karunakara Pisaroti of Milkkola. It is still not beyond 
doubt whether this is the same Vasudeva wliose Vasudeva Vijayam 
was continued by the great Meppattur Narayana Bhafcfeatiri in his 
Dhatukavya, The question whether he is identical with Vasudeva, 
the author of the kavyas, Devacaritra^ Acyutalila^ Sivodaya, 
and the Vdkyavali Is not yet settled. The last kavya is a work in 
four Sargas, treating of the adventures of Lord Krsna. The first 
illustrates certain grammatical peculiarities, tlie second certain A/an- 
kdraSf the third Chandas (prosody) and the last Citras in poetry. 
His style in conventional poetry is said to resemble that of 
the Yudhisthiravijaya of the Vasudeva of Yamaka fame. It may 
also be stated that tradition has recorded as many as three Vdsudevas 
Nambutiris of the Pattattu Mana at Perunianam, to which the 
Yamaka poet belonged. Hence it is a point worthy of consideration 
whether any of the three Vfisudevas referred to previously were des- 
cendants of Kulasekhara’s protege of Yamaka fame. 

Due to the annual »^astric contests in the vidvat sabkds of the 


I It is significant that the few commentaries on this work hitherto 
discovered are mostly confined to Kerala, a fact which shows not 
merely its popularity here, but may also serve to prove that Raja- 
dekhara, the author, was a native of Keraja and probably identical 
with one of the kings of that name known to Keraja epigraphy. 
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Zamorins, particularly from the 13th century A.C., a constant stream 
of students and professors, learned in the Vedas, the iSastras and the 
Puranas, and desirous of gaining recognition as well as of enriching 
themselves or enjoying the unbounded hospitality of the rulers, was 
pouring into Calicut from other parts of Kera]a and from the 
Tamil and other provinces of India. The healthy contact of the 
indigenous scholars with one another and intellectual intercourse 
between the Malayali and non-Malayaji pandits thus brought together 
were, no doubt, of immense mutual benefit, and ushered in a renaissance 
in Keraja in which Nambutiris, naturalised Tamil Brahmins and 
Ambalavzisis and Nayars alike played a prominent part. 

Next we come to Mana Vikrama Raja, another great patron of arts 
and sciences, better known as the third Saktan Tampiiran, who ruled 
Calicut in the first half of the 17th century a.C. The Tiruvonam 
Tininal Maharaja, the Zamorin referred to above, after his coronation 
in 1538 A.C., conducted MUimnkain and performed the TulabharaiUt 
Hit any agar hham and other ceremonies on a grand scale — ceremonies 
which were accom[)anied with the distribution of gold to the devout 
and talented Brahmin scholars. For the major part of his prosperous 
reign of 21 years, this Raja, the iSaktan Tampuran, resided in the 
Vatakkekkara Palace at Trichur, where he held his court in all its 
splendour. He was one of the greatest monarchs of his dynasty, 
an ideal sovereign wliom his successors tried to imitate. One of 
his greatest services to the cause of literature and science is the 
splendid education that he managed to gave to his ncpliew and niece— 
an education which enabled them the better to measure the worth 
of their court-pocts justly and correctly and to reward them accord- 
ing to their deserts. Manaveda and his sister, Manorama Tampur«atti, 
were the disciples of Sri Ranganatha Sastri, their colleagues being 
Bokhara and S 5 ekhara, probably Wariars of the IJesaniaiigalam family. 

Manaveda, as his works reveal him ami as tradition makes him 
out, was a quiet and unassuming prince of scholarly habits and of 
a devotional temperament. While his brilliant predecessor had dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of war and statecraft, Manaveda made 
his mark as a man of exceptional talents in the arena of letters. This, 
coupled with his wise and liberal dispensation upon patronage 
of the learned, rightly entitled him to the e[)ithet of Daksina Bhoja. 
A prince of pandits and yig%s and a friend of the last of the 
famous Vilvamaiigalain Svamiyars, he was responsible for a new 
departure in dramaturgy, named Krsnaiiain. He resolved to gratify 
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his sense of devotion by composing stories of Krsna Lila in eight 
parts, which he set to music and got enacted under his guidance. 
During these performances, the actor impersonating Bala Gopala used 
to wear a crown. The date of the composition is about 1657, as is 
seen from the cryptogram GrahyZistutirgathakau It was when he 
was the Eralpad Raja (Elaya Raja or heir-apparent) that he wrote a 
commentary called Vilasini on the Huka Sandeham of Karinnampijli 
Laksmidasan Nambutiri. Me is probably the author of Vikraptlynm, 
a commentary on the Anargha Raghava of Murari, generally 
attributed to the second ^aktan Tampuran. A brilliant poet, he was 
well fitted by nature and training to lead in literature. He had 
worked the original Mahabharata into Sanskrit in the Campu form, 
and produced his Manaveda Campu ^ — a lasting monument of his 
literary skill and erudition. The date of the completion of this 
work is known from the Kalivacakam ^^Papddyullalasoyam^* 
appearing in it, which works out to be 823 M.E. (1648 A.C. 
roughly). Following the Zamorin*s lead, the Maamangalam and 
Celapparambu Nambutirls who flourished at his court as well as 
under his uncle and predecessor, had each written a Campu on the 
Bharatam, He has also rendered the Ram ay ana into Campu, 
There are many anecdotes about this Zamorin which prove 
the intimate relationship that existed between him and the courtier- 
poets of his day and his critical appreciation of their spontaneous 
productions. 

Among these poets, Ma’amaiigalam Nambutiri, a native of Peru- 
manam Gramam in the Cochin State, and a gifted poet and scliolarly 
writer^— alike in Sanskrit and Malayalam — is reputed to be the author 
of a Naisadha Campu, His reputation as a Sriiigara Kavi 

rests on his innumerable 6lokas and couplets. For his powers of 
imagery, his mastery of alliteration and rhyme, for the depth of his 
thought and the sublimity of his ideas, he is unexcelled by his con- 
temporaries. The Akauca Prayakeittavidhi^ the Malamnngalam Bha- 
mm and Kotiviraham^ believed to have been his productions, have 
to be assigned to his namesake of the 13th century A.C., a great 
ancestor of his. 

Celapparambu Nambutiri, a native of Calicut, was a resourceful 
poet who was a master of extempore composition, for which he receiv- 
ed countless presents not merely from the Zamorins but also from 
the Rajas of Cochin and Travancore, at whose courts too he liad 
stayed for considerable periods. 
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From the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts secured from Keraja 
by the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, during the 
triennium 1918-1921, it will be seen that a poet named Narayana 
lived in the court of a certain ManavCda, a king of Malabar, who 
can well be identified with this prince of poets. He completed the 
latter part of the Manameyodayavt begun by the famous Narayana 
Bhattatiri of Meppattur. Another production of this author, familiar 
more as the author of the Vivaranns is a work on Nyaya 
entitled the Tamovada, This scientific treatise contains an able 
dissertation on the existence of Tamas or Darkness as an independent 
entity, and with an exposition of the views of Kumiirila, Mandana- 
miSra and other Vedantins on this matter. From the Vttara Rama- 
carita Vyakhya of Narayana Pandita of Vc]laiigallrir, a disciple of 
Narayana Bhatta, we understand that his work, named BhavMha- 
dlpika, was written under the orders of one Netranarayana, who is 
no other person than the distinguished Aliivanceri TampurakkaJ, the 
high-priest of Kerala and the great Purohita of the Zamorin. 
Consequently, it may not be far-fetched to identify this Narayana 
with the commentator. He is also the author of Vivarana, com- 
mentary on the Kuinarasambhava, while his commentary on 
the Raghnvamsa is named Padarihn’dipika. He has also com[)osed 
a Kavya known as the Govinda Caritam. He mentions Krsna Kavi 
also, known as Ki\snarya,who was a prominent scholar and poet of this 
patron's court. This Krsna may be identified with Krsna Kavi, who is 
admittedly the author of the Bharata Caritam of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series ^ and of tlie CampTi Bharatam named Krs^myam as well 
as of a commentary on the Manaveda Bharata Catnpu. 

Rudra Wariar (of De«amangalam ?) was also a protege of the 
same Zamorin, and has written a commentary on the Narayaniyam 
of Meppattur Bhattatiri called Bkaktapriya a!ui a Catnpu based on 
Sikupalavadha of Magha. It was at the court of this Manaveda 
that a Wariar disciple of firikandha Wariar of Desamaugalam lived 
and wrote his Manaveda Saitaka, a drama in Prakrit. He seems to 
be identical with Rudra Wariar, already referred to. 

Two favourite diciples of Tuncatt Raiiiaiiiijan Eruttaccan — the 
father of modern Malayajam literature— appear to have been tutors 
of the Zamorins. Of these, Karunfikaran Eruttaccan, the author of 
Brahmandapuranam in KilippaUu and one of the earliest sinyas of 
Tunchatt Eruttaccan, was for some time the preceptor of the Ejaya 
Raja who resided in his palace in Walliivanad. Suryanarayana 
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Eruttaccan of Cirrur (Cochin State), one of the last disciples of the 
poet, after completing his pilgrimage to the holy city of Benares 
at the age of 32, became a tutor to the reigning Raja of the 
Nefciyirippu Svarupam. It is not possible, at this stage and at this 
distance of time, to state from the meagre details that are available 
whether this king was the third 6aktan Tampurfin mentioned above 
or Manaveda, the Asvatl Tiriinal Maharaja, his successor. This is 
a point which requires further investigation. 

Manorama Tampiiratti, a distinguished sister of Manaveda, the 
Daksina Bhoja, who died at Cranganiir in 838 M.E., was the most 
learned and accomplished scholar of her time. She took an abiding 
interest in the arts and sciences. Attracted by the fame of Celap- 
parambu Nambiltiri as a master of ex-tempore versification, she had 
him once introduced to her. Surprised at the extreme tenderness of 
his age, she doubted whether it was reported correctly of the youthful 
poet’s maturity of thought, and to convince herself, she requested 
him to compose a sloka in her presence. The Nambutiri recited 
ex^tempore^ with astonishing rapidity and ease, an excellent verse 
which extremely gratified her. It was, probably, at her instance that 
a hitherto unknown poet named Bhagavat Dasan wrote a commentary 
on the Bkagavaia, 

The Zamorin Bharani Tirunal who conducted the Mumankain 
festival of 869 M.E., (1694) witnessed by Mr. Alexander Hamilton is 
the hero of Katanceri Nambfitiri’s Kerahlpatti and Mamankotsavam. 
He was a very powerful sovereign who patronised scholars to a great 
extent. He held his court, for the most part of his reign, in the 
Vakkai Palace at Ponnani, 

Katanceri Nambutiri, most probably a dependent of his — in any 
case, a contemporary— has immortalised him in his Keralolpatti and 
Mamankotsavaifh a work written in tne KiUppuiiu metre. One of its 
most important and useful chapters, the Mamanfcam of 869 M.E., is 
in about 45 pages. From this poem we find that the fourth Prince of 
the family, then a mere youth, was a tapasvin who had already 
acquired considerable distinction as a master of Vyakarana. 

The poet has also recorded that the Zamorin was very much in- 
terested in the KuttUy PCiihakamy Krsnattam and Ramanattam (Katha- 
kali) and other performances which formed an attractive feature of the 
Mamankam, 

In the latter half of the l8th century, we again meet with a very 
distinguished princess, well-known as Manorama TampurattJ, the last, 
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probably, of these noble patrons of culture. She was closely related 
to the successor of the Zamorin who passed away in 1744 A. C. She 
had, among her numerous disciples, the Anlr Atitri, who later on 
became the preceptor of the well-known Vidvaii Elaya Raja of 
Cranganur who died in about 1853 A. C. 

One of the Zamorins is said to have been so keenly interested in 
the Nyaya Sastra that he is said to have visited Iknares to study first- 
hand, from the erudite scholars there, the Mamigrantha, a standard 
work on Nyaya. This Prince is hence known as Mani Tampuran, but 
at present we are unable to correctly arrive at the period of his reign. 

Similarly, we have literary evidence that one of the Zamorins 
had a courtier named Timmakavi who was the grandson of a Jeggakavi, 
and was a writer of a campn called Sujanamanomukunda candrika^ but 
his age too is unknown, as also of Bhaskaran Nambutlri, said to 
be a contemporary of a Mfina Vikrama, who wrote a ^rngara filati- 
lakam^ a drama, at the early age of 16, 

Thus, from a brief survey of the main landmarks in the chequer- 
ed history of literary patronage under the Zamorins, it will be evident 
that the early isth century and the second and third quarters of the 
17th century a.C. were the most glorious epochs in the iiistory of 
indigenous culture at the ZamoriiPs court. After a period of pre- 
paration and consolidation of the material prosperity of their kingdom 
and the assertion of their supremacy over their neighbours — culminating 
in their successful performance of the MZimmkam — the Zamorins emerge 
into the public eye in the 15th century as a power to be reckoned with. 
Such an unprecedented accession of wealth and power had inevitably its 
corresponding influence in the regions of literature and science. We thus 
find that, under the strong rule and able direction of the second 
{ 5 aktan Tampuran, the Vikramaditya of Kcraja, the Calicut court 
rose to the acme of its glory, and eclipsed the courts of other 
Keraja princes in brilliance. With the demise of this noble sovereign, 
however, we see that the surging stream of literary effort had lost 
much of its velocity, and for more than a century and a half the 
annals of literary enterprise under the Zamorins are quite blank, 
the current having been diverted to the courts of Cochin and Cemba- 
kasseri. Tiincatt E'.uttaccan, Trkkandiyur Acyuta Pisaroti, Meppattur 
Narayana Bhatfatiri, Rama Pani Vada and other renowned scholars 
of the age make no references to the Calicut court in their works. 
The beginning of the 17th century witnessed the end of this period 
of reaction and lethargy, and it ushered into being another in which a 
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successful endeavour was made to beat the 15th century record of 
royal patronage at Calicut. The literary revival thus inaugurated 
continued with redoubled force during the middle of the century, and 
lasted till the end of the century, when it saw its exhaustion. 

Our study also reveals the titles of a few unknown works and the 
names of at least a dozen scholars, most of whom are absolutely new 
to the history of Keraja culture, poets whose productions entitle them 
to be ranked with the greatest of literary worthies. To mention only 
a few such instances, the study of Vikrama's (the second Saktan Tam- 
puran's) age yields us the names of such poets as Sahkararya — the 
son of Nar?lyana Pandita of Cennos Mana, and the commentator of 
the Tantra Samuccaya^ Kariinakara — the author of the Kavieinta- 
Wtfnz— his disciple, Vasudeva lihusura who produced ‘ a commentary 
on the Viddhasalabhafijika^ the author of the Bhrnga Sandem, The 
court of Manaveda, the successor of the last Saktan Tampiiran, has 
produced a Narayana who continued the Manamtybdayani^ and wrote 
the Tamovada, a N?lrayana Pandita — the commentator of the JJttara 
Ramacarita — the Narayaiia Pandita of Vivarana fame, a Rudra Wariar 
who wrote a commejitary on the Nurayanyam, Krsna Kavi or Krsnarya, 
the author of Kysnlyani and Bharatacaritam, J 3 haghvat Dasan, the 
commentator of the Bhagavatam and ^likandha Wariar— the writer 
of the Manaveda SaUaka, 

Over and above these, there are a few others, a Bhaskaran Nambu- 
tlri who wrote a SyngaralUaiilakavt, and was a contemporary of one 
of the Vikramas, a Mani Tampuran — a Calicut Prince and a Naiya- 
yika scholar, and a Timmakavi — the author of the Hujanamana- 
mukunda Candrika^ who have to be assigned to the periods to which 
they respectively belonged. 

Besides these, there are other problems to be tackled with, not 
the least important of which, is the identification of the Vasudcvas, 
that is, the Vasudcvas referred to above as the Zamorin’s proteges 
and Vasudeva, the author of the Devuarita, AcyutalxlZi^ etc. The 
identification of the Narayana Panditas with Narayana of the Tamo- 
vada is also a point to be settled. Apart from what has been stated 
above, there is also the question of settling the dates and other parti- 
culars of the respective royal patrons of Karunakaran Eruttaccan and 
Sfiryanarayanan Eruttaccan, the disciples of the great Tuncatt Erutta* 
ccan. These points, it is confidently hoped, will engage the early 
and careful attention of the scholars engaged in literary and historical 
research. 


A Govinda Wariar 



On Some Tantrik texts studied in Ancient Kambuja 

II 

The Agamas and their influence — The inscri[)tions of Kambuja 
abound in references to the Saivite canon. Various inscriptions refer 
to Sivasastra,^ Saivaga 7 na,^ Sarvagaftta^^ and t^aiva-vyakarana,^ 
Agama means the oldest Haivite canon whicli conformed to the Vedas 
and had not entirely separated from the Vcdic religion like the later 
Saiva sects. Hdstra was a term S3monymoiis with Agama, Agamas 
are generally believed to be 28 in number but we have already dis- 
cussed the text of the Nikvdsatattva Samhitdy itself an Agama, which 
mentions only i8. We liave also pointed out that these 18 Agamic 
texts must have existed long before the 8th century. The references 
to Agamas in the inscriptions of Kambuja, the oldest of which go 
back to the beginning of the 9th century, confirm the same view. 
One of the four texts mentioned in the inscription of Kambuja, viz. 
the Nayottara at least belong to the Agama proper while the three 
other belong to the canon which grew later on under its inspiration. In 
the inscription of Angkor vat® we find another reference to an Agamic 
text : it is the Paramekvara (tasmm hum mahadyagam yathokatam 
puramekvare). It is the PZxramekvaratantrd also called PZtramekvara- 
matatantra which is one of the 18 Agamas mentioned in the NikvZisa' 
samhitd list. It is the 25th of the 28 Agamas mentioned in later litera- 
ture.® We have already seen that there is a ms, of the PZiramekvara- 
tantra copied in 859 A,l>. The work was certainly much older, as it is 
mentioned in the NikvZisasamhitd list of which we have a manuscript 
of about the middle of the 8th century. 

In my last article 1 have tried to show diat the original Saivite 


1 Inscription of Phnom Sandak of about the end of the 9th 

century a.D. inscription de Campa et du Cambodge% 11 , 

P. 157. 

2 Inscription of Angkor vat, Ibid, p. 392. 

3 Ibid, p. 389. 4 P- 392- 

5 Bergaigne, Inscription etc. p. 390 ; also p. 384 with the note 

of Barth. 

6 Gopinath Rao — Hindu Iconography, II, part I, pp. 367-368, 

IJI.Q., MARCH, 1930 U 
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canon which contained the 1 8 Agamas was of North-Indian origin 
as according to them, the best Bivacaryas were the Brahmins of Arya- 
varta. But the people of the surrounding countries, Kamarupa, 
Kasmlra, Kalinga, Koiikana, Kahci, KoSala, Kaverl and Rastra were 
not eligible to that position for their physical deformities. By physi- 
cal deformities we have to understand that their statures did not 
follow the prescribed standard and were either too tall or too short 
(atidlrgha atihrasvaka). Such a conclusion is also substantiated 
by other evidences. The Tantrasara which is a famous compendium 
of Bengal Tantrism says on the authority of Kriyasarasamuccaya^ 
Vamala and Vaikainpayana-samhita tliat persons with physical defor- 
mities of various description, and persons who are diseased, immoral 
etc, cannot be gurus {Ibid, p. 3) — atha nindyagurumaha— 

Kriyasara samuccaye — Svitrl caiva galatku§thl netrarogi ca vfimanah/ 
kunakhi syavadantas ca strljitas cadhikahgakah// 
hinangah kapat! rogi bahvasi bahujalpakah/ 
ctair dosair vilnno yah sa guruh sisyasanimatah// 

Yamale — abhisaptam aputrah ca kadaryain kitavaia tatha/ 
kriyahlnani sathan capi vamanain guriinindakam// 
jalaraktavikilraii ca varjayen matiman sada/ 
sada matsara-sainyuktaip guruin tantrena varjayet//. 
Vaihampayana-samhitayam — 

aputro mrtaputraS ca kiisthl ca vilinanas tathii // 

The same compendium again says on the authority of JCiblla 
(quoted by Vidyadharacarya) that the quality of the gurus differ 
according to the countries in which they are born. According to it 
the best gurus are found in the countries of JVIadhyadesa, Kiiriiksetra, 
Nata and Kohkana (or Nata-Kohkana ?), Antarvedi, Pratisthana, and 
Avanti. The Madhyadesa is Aryavarta. The gurus of the second 
quality are found in Gauda, iSalva, oura (?), Magadha, Kerala, Ko^ala 
and Dasarna. The worst gurus are those who belong to the countries 
of Karnata, Narmada, Rastra/ Kaccha, Kalinda, Kalamba and Kam- 
boja® {Ibid,\i. lo-il); tatha Vidyadharacaryadhrtam fdbalavacanam — 


1 It is evidently the same name as quoted in the list of the 
Piiigiddmata, Through mistake I connected it with Kaveri and 
took it to mean Kdveri-rdstra, It seems to be a different country and 
probably is meant for Surastra. 

2 Koiikana which is amongst the forbidden countries in the 
Agama list here is placed in the first rank. PTata Konkana may however 
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Madhyadei§a-Kuruksetra'Nat'akoi)kauasambhavah/ 
Antarvedi-Pratisthana Avantyaa ca guruttamah// 

Madhyade§a Aryavartah/ 

Gaudcih halvah Suras caiva Mfigadhfih Keralas tatha/ 

Ko^alas ca DafiarnaS ca giiravah sapta madhyamah// 
Karnata-Narainda-Raatra-Kacchatirodbhavas tatha/ 

Kftlindas ca Kalambas ca Kambojiis cadhama matah// 

This list was certainly drawn up at a time when the authority 
of the orthodox Agamas was a little undermined by the rise of the 
heterodox schools,' But it still shows the old tendency according to 
which the dcaryas of North Indian origin were given the first place. 

This throws some unexpected light on the recruitment of Sivucdryas 
in different countries including ancient Kambuja. VVe have seen that 
Hiranyadama came with the new Sdstras from a janapada^ which was 
most probably a janapada in India. The family of Sivakaivalya, who 
was initiated to these ^astras, was long establislied in Kambuja. The 
history of this fan\ily, recorded in the inscription of Sdok kak Thom 
is of great interest. The members of this family enjoyed the priest- 
hood of the king through succession since the time of Bhavavarman 
(middle of the 6th century a. d.). They were Hivdcdryas and were 
guardians of lifkga established in different places, The succession of 
the priests was determined according to the mdirvmma ‘'i.e. maternal 
lineage'^ (fanmdtrvatme yatayas striyo vd jdtd vidya-vikrama'yukta- 

b/hivdhl tad-ydjakds synji BKFEO, 1915, p. 62) which implied that 

the succession was to go to the children of the sisters {b/uigineya) or to 
tliose of the daughter of the sisters, or the elder brother. There arc 
several cases of such succession recorded in the inscriptions {IbuL, 
p. 54), It is difficult to explain the necessity of such an arrangement. 
Barth in 1901 thought that such an arrangement was necessary because 
the royal priests used to take the vow of celebacy and therefore they 
had to choose their successor from the line of their sisters. But M, 
Finot (Ibid., p. 56) says that it is difficult to admit this explanation as 

he a mistake for some oth^r country. The countries of Kdlinda 
and Kaliwiba are not known. Kdlinda (certainly not Kdlindl) seems to 
be a mistake for Kulinda. Kamboja does not seem to be the ancient 
country of the Kamboja-Gandhara group. It may be the country 
of the people called Kampo-tsa in the Tibetan sources and located 
in As.sam, These people seem to have been the predecessors of 
the modern K6ch, 
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we hear of priests (though of very late times — iith century A.D.) 
who were married. It is however clear that the intention was to avoid 
difficulty in finding a successor because when the branch lines are count- 
ed the family has an unlimited scope. But what was the necessity 
of sticking to a particular family for the selection of priests ? The only 
explanation that occurs to my mind is that according to the Agamas 
the Sivacaryas had to be chosen preferably from the Bralimanical 
families of North Indian origin. Such families were not numerous 
in Kambuja, The family of Sivakaivalya was probably a rare one 
and priests had to be chosen from that family and its branch 
lines, as the members of them alone were fit to be Htvacaryas, 
In the inscriptions of Kambuja we have several other references 
to the families of North Indian origin, of which the members 
attained the position of royal chaplain. Thus we hear of the royal 
chaplain Bhatta Divakara who came from the banks of the Kalindl 
(Yamuna) and was thus an expert in the Vedic sacrifices (Ber- 
gaigne — Inscription I, p. 8 iff,) In an inscription of Angkor vat we 
are told that the royal priest Sarvajnamuni who was a special 
adept in the Saivite rites came from the Aryadesa. (Bergaigne— • 
Inscriptions etc. Ixv. 9. p. 388. Aryyadeke samutpannak Hivarljidhana- 
tatparahj yo yogenagatah Kamvudeke..,), In the same inscription 
we hear that a descendant of Sarvajuamiini filled the country 
called MadhyadcSa (here a part of the ancient Kambuja) with 
Brahmins versed in the Veda and Vedanga (Ixv. 22. cakara desam 
nawnemamt madhyadekam fanakulamj vedavedu'^*gavidvipram»>*)» There 
seems to be a reference here to the immigration of Brahmins from 
India. In the inscri[>ti()n of Frah vat we find mention of a Brahmin, 
named Agastya related to the royal family, who originally came from 
the Aryadesa. (Bergaigne — Inscriptions etc. xliv. 5 ; p. 184 — at/m dvijd 
gastya iti pratxto, yo vedavedangavid aryyadeke.,.). Such practices were 
known in India too. The great Cola king Rajendra Cola who built the 
Rajarajeavara temple at Tanjore is staled to have ‘‘appointed SarvaSiva 
Pandita-Sivacarya as the priest of that temple and have ordered that 
thenceforth the Sisyas and their iiisyas alone, belonging to the Aryadesa, 
the MadhyadeSa and the GaudadeiSa shall be eligible for the office of 
chief priest/' {Sout/i Indian Inscription II, i. p. 105, wrongly referred 
to as II, 2. p. I S3 in Hindu Iconography II, i. pp. 5-6). We also know 
that the Alalia kings of Bhatgaon (Nepal) had Brahmins from 
Bengal as their priests. These Brahmin families used to come to 
Bengal from time to time to contract their marriages in order to 
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maintain the purity of their family tradition. This was however 
the custom most probably in the pure tiivasadhana i.c. Agamanta 
Saivism. For the heterodox 6aiva sects like tlie Pasupatas and 
others the practice was different. Thus in Nepal the priests of 
Pampatimth'i were recruited only from amongst the South Indian 
Brahmins (S. Levi, Le Nepal I, p. 364-365). 

The influence of the Agamas can also be traced in the Saivite cult 
practised in Kainbuja and Campa. There are ample evidences in 
the ancient inscriptions to prove that the constructions of the ^iva- 
Ivhgas were made according to the prescription of the canon. Accord- 
ing to the Againas the liugas can be of two kinds, the cala i.e. move- 
able and the acala, i.c, immoveable. The cala lihgas arc again of 
different types : mnwtaya, earthen ; lohaja, melallic ; ratnaja^ of 
precious stones ; daruja^ wooden ; hailaja^ of stone ; and /esanikut 
those made for temporary worship. The lohaja i.e. metallic lingas 
are made of 8 metals : gold, silver, copper, bell-metal, iron, lead, brass 
and tin and the ratnaja ones arc made of pearls, coral, vaidarya, topaz, 
emerald and blucstone.^ 

I he acala or sihavara liugas are of 10 kinds, Svayambhuva, Purva, 
Daivata, Ganapalya, Asura, Sura, Arsa, Rfdcsasa, Manusa and Bana, 
The Makutagama calls them Sthira liugas and divide them into four 
classes : Daivika, Arsaka, Gfinapa and Mfinusa. 

In ancient Campa >^aivism was the prcdominaiit religion and 
Siva was worshipped mostly in the form of a liuga, A liuga 
established by king Bhadravarinan towards the close of the 4th or 
the beginning of the 5th century A.D. became a sort of national deity 
for the people of Campa. This liuga is differently called in the 
inscriptions — Bhadresvara, {^ambhu-Bhadresvara, and most probably 
also as Srlsana-Bhadresvara (see R. C. Majuindar — CampH, pp. i 77 fb)* 
The inscriptions do not generally speak of the materials used for the 
construction of the Many of them, specially the mukhalingas 
were certainly curved from .stone. But wc have some references to 
other types of liugas too. An inscription of Po-nagar, dated 
965 A.D. (Majumder II, n® 47), .speaks of the gold and stone images 
of the goddess i.e. IMiagavat! (haiml aiul satlainayl pralunl ; inscr, 

I See Gopinath Rao, Hindu Iconography lb (I) pp* 75 The 
Agamas from which he derives the information are : Suprabhedagama 
Karanagama, Kdinikigama, Maktdugama and the Ktrandgama, See 
Ihii. II (2) App. B. p. 3 ff. 
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n* 45 kaladkautadehau erected by king Indravarman. This shows 
that both gold and stone was used in the construction of the images 
of deities in Campa. Another inscription is more explicit on the 
point. The Yang Tikuh Inscription of Indravarman I (dated 721 iSaka 
0799 A.D.) contains two stanzas which have not been correctly inter- 
preted till now. The stanzas in question are (See Majumdar, II, 
n® 23, viii and ix) 

B ^ II I VIII ] 

if I 

fi? 5 ift?rfrrf? 5 t h [ ix ] 

Dr. Majumdar translates ilie stanzas thus : “Indravarman also ins- 
talled an earthen Itiiga of the Gxl, which therefore came to be known 
as Indrabhadresvara. He also established in the year of the Sakas 
Sasi yam adri (721), two treasures for the god, the one composed of 
moveable and immoveable property, and the other moveable and with 
a mouth (priests ?).”' The last part of the translation is evidently 
unintelligible, There is no question of ‘'property*' in the text and 
“a moveable treasure with a mouth (?)” does not convey any meaning. 
Kom here, as in many other cases in these inscriptions, should be 
taken in the sense of linga-koha, Koha was apparently an outer cover- 
ing of the liihga^ and was used probably for decorative purposes. 
The inscriptions of Campa very often record the gifts of kom made 
by the kings to the liiigas. These koms were often golden and 
decorated with costly gems. The koms had sometimes faces and 
kom with six faces are twice spoken of. We find mention of Vrddkm- 
koha which was most probably a detachable one (See Majumdar, 
Campa I, p. 182), If in the present case we take kom in the sense 
of liiiga-kosa^ the text becomes clear. It should then be translated : 
^Tndravarman also installed an earthcn--/c 7 r/A?W-/m^rt~of him (the 
god) which thcrefoie came to be known as Indrabhadresvara. He 

1 Inscriptions etc. II, p. 33 et 37 — VIIMX “Srl^Indra- 
varman a erige aussi un lin^a terrestre de ce dieu, qui a ^t^ appele 
desormais d' un autre nom Indrabhadresvara. II a aussi constitue 
pour lui deux tresors : Tun compost de biens meubles et dou6 d'elo- 
quence*^ (les prfitres dii temple — Barth). 

2 Cf. Ibid. I, Inscr. II. 10, XV. B- 26, XVII. B. 26, XVIIl. D. 27, 
B. 24 and II, Inscr, LXl. C. ii. 
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also established, in the Saia yesLV saii-yawa-adri (721), two kosas, ont 
cara i.e. moveable and the other sthira i.e. immoveable. The move* 
able [card) koka had a face (or faces)/* The linga was an earthen 
one (/Sf'/A/W) which corresponds to minmaya’lhlga mentioned by 
the Agamas and it had two koi^as, of which one was moveable 
and the other, probably a simple cylindrical one was a fixed one. The 
cara koka^ had a face (or faces) and thus when fixed to the liii^as used 
to convert them into vtukkalingas^ 1 he two words cara and sthira 
naturally remind us of the two types of linga^ cala^ moveable acala^ 
immoveable, also called sthira or sthavara in the Againas. 

In ancient Kambuja the lingas used to be made of metal as well as 
precious stones. VVe have references to lingam haimakobham^ suvarna- 
mayalinga^ svanialingn^ kTiladhauta 4 iiiga^ sphaiikalinga and manilmga. 
The materials used for the construction of these lingas therefore were 
chosen in accordance with the prescription of the Agamas, They all 
were of the type known as calalinga and fell under its subdivisions : 
kailafa, lohaja and ratnaja. 

The four faces of Tumburu — I have already tried to establish that 
the four Tantrik texts kirakcheda^ vimkikha^ sammohana and nayottara 
mentioned in the inscription of Sdok Kale Thom were authentic 
f^aivafiastras being studied in India in the 7th and 8ih centuries A.D. if 
not earlier, These texts constituted the ^'vaktracatuRkam*^^ of the god 

I We have now a definite text before us which supports the identi- 
fication of Tumburu with Siva. In the Yogavijisisiha-Ramayana 
[Nirvana-prakaranay 1 . KVIU 23-36), compiled before the Qth century 
A. D., we find the following verses : 

ity astaiSvarya-yuktas ta mataro raudra-cesthitah/ 
kadacinmilita vyomni sarvah kenapi hetuna// 
utsavam paramarn cakruh paramarthaprakasakain / 
vamasrotogata etas Tumburum Rudram asritah// 
pujayitva jagatpujyau devau Tumburu- Bhairavau/ 
vicitrarthah kathas cakruMnadira-inadatositfih// 

These things are spoken of the eight imtrkas who were one day 
out for amusement They are here characterised as the followers of 
the left current (vamasrotogata) and related to Rudra who is Tumburu 
i.e. the Tumburu aspect of Rudra (Tumburum Rudram), The eight- 
inatrkas are here made to worship the two gods Tumburu and^Bhairava. 
This passage clearly mentions Tumburu as an aspect of Rudra. 
It should also be noted that Sfva is often referred to in the inscrip- 
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Tumbiiru and were introduced in Kambuja for establishing the mystic 

rites known as devaraja {stddhih ,devaru;adhikhya). Tumbiiru 

evidently had some sort of connection witii the Devaraja cult. Deva- 
raja was a phallic representation {lingaraja) of Siva— and we have 
already seen that Tumburu was an emanation of Siva himself. The 
inscription of Sdok Kak Thom tells us that the first temple of 
Devaraja was built by Jayavarman II (802 A.D.) in his new capital 
Mahendraparvata (Phnom Kulen), and the royal chaplain Sivakaivalya 
was appointed priest. The deity was subsequently taken to Flari- 
haralaya where the capital was shifted. Afterwards when the king 
Paramasivaloka (i.e., Yaqovarman 889-910 A.D.) built his capital at 
Yosodharapur (Angkor Thom) he brought the deity to the new capital 
and placed liim in the temple of Vmin kantal (h’t. the central 
mount) which was built in the centre of the city for receiving the deity. 

This central edifice erected by Yasovarman was for a long time 
believed to be the Ilayon which is situated just in the centre of 
Angkor. But M. Finot in his recent studies {Etudes Asiaiiqnes^ vol. I 
p. 245!?.) has tried to show that the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom has 
told a lie. A detailed examination of the sculpture of Bayon has 
led M. Finot to believe that Bayon could not have’ been originally a 
Saiva temple. He thinks that the newly built capital of Yaso- 
varman was not placed under the protection of the linga Devaraja, the 
national deity of Kambuja, but under that of the Bodhisattva Ava- 
lokiteSvara. Necessarily he was led to conclude that Angkor Thom 
and Bayon were not built by king Yasovarmaii, as the inscription 
would have us believe, because he was a Saiva, hut by his predecessor 
Jayavarman II who was a Mahayanist. Yasovarmaii according to 
him played the part of a vandal and changed Bayon into a sanctuary 
of the linga. The principal reason for starting this theory was that 
the sculpture of Bayon is almost entirely Buddhist. But it might be 
argued that the temple was begun as a Buddhist one and finisli- 
ed'as a Saiva one. But to tliis objection M, Finot answers that even in 
several niches of the towers the central figures were originally those 
of Buddha. They were later on deliberately destroyed and replaced 
by Imga, Another serious difficulty remained to be expluned away. 
Each tower of Bayon is decorated with four colossal faces turning 
towards the four cardinal points. In 1911 M. Finot interpreted them 

tions of Kambuja as Caturunana, Caturmukha etc. Cf. Bergaigne Ins* 
cripiions etc. ii, n"* Lxiv (p. 377) ; rf xLIV (p. 183) ; n® LV (p. 213), 
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as the architectural translation of a caturmukhalihga. He, however, 
gives up that explanation in the light of later researches and now 
thinks that they represent the faces of the Avalokite^vara. He is aware 
of the fact that no such architectural representation of Avaloki- 
teSvara is at present available but he still supposes that the architect 
wanted to represent AvalokiteSvara as looking in the four directions 
and thus protecting the city on all sides. M. Finot would there- 
fore conclude that the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom has distorted the 
facts. Bayon was not originally a Saiva temple and Yasovarman, 
who was a staunch Saiva, could not be its founder. It was founded 
in the time of Jayavarman II (802-869 A.D.) who was a Buddhist 
king. 

But M. Phillip Stern in his study on the evolution of the Khmer 
Art {Le Bayon d' Angkor et V Evolution dc V Art Khmer, 1927) has ques- 
tioned the hitherto admitted chronology of the monuments of 
Angkor on grounds of style. According to him, Bayon did not exist 
in the time of Yasovarman. Therefore, the central mount {Vnam 
kantal) of Yasovarman has to be searched for elsewhere. He thinks 
that it should be identified with the Phmanakas, which in all appear- 
ance, occupied the central position in the old city. The city developed 
in course of subsequent centuries and its centre was naturally removed. 
According to the chronology proposed by him, Bayon could not have 
been built before the time of Udayadityavarman II ( 1049-1052 A.D.) 
or that of his predecessor Suryavarman I (1002-1049 A.D.). The outer 
walls of the city would belong to this period. 

But M. Coedcs in a recent study (BEP'EO, XXVIII, pp. Si ff.) 
has tried to prove that Bayon was built still later during the reign 
of Jayavarman VII (1182-1201 A.D.). According to him the outer 
walls of Angkor Thom and some other buildings, which is of 
the style of Bayon, were constructed in the same period. Thus both 
M. Stern and Coedes agree in placing Bayon and the outer walls of 
the city in the same epoch though they do not assign the same date to 
their construction. Both of them disbelieve in the testimony of the 
inscription of Sdok Kak Thom which clearly attributes the foundation 
of Ya§odharapura (i.e. Angkor Thom) and Vnaiii Kantal, “the central 
mount,** to Yasovarman. 

This inscription, we have already seen, was composed in Saka 
974 (=1052 A.D.). The date of its composition therefore falls in the 
period to which M. Stern would attribute the construction of Bayon. It 
seems strange that a contemporary inscription would mean by Vnavk 

MARCH, 1930 14 
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KantU any other edifice except the Bayon. What is possible is that 
the traditional history of religious foundations, which it records, is 
confused. Its attribution of the foundation of Bayon to Yasovarman 
may tlierefore be easily questioned but Bayon was certainly consider- 
ed as a sufficiently old edifice in the middle of the ilth century for 
affording scope for confusion about its real founder to the author 
of the inscription. 

According to M. Coedes and M. Stern, the construction of Bayon 
and the outer walls of the city would fall in the same period. The 
towers of Bayon and those of the five city-gates are all decorated with 
four colossal faces. What do these four colossal faces represent ? Are 
they the representations of the faces of Avalokitefivara, as M. Finot 
thinks? Even admitting that Jayavarman 1 1, if not directly but 
through his tradition, influenced the construction of Bayon, it is 
difficult to believe with M. Finot that he was a Buddhist king. 
M. Finot takes him to be a Buddhist — firstly, because he came from 
Java or from Srlvijaya which was a great centre of Mahayana Buddh- 
ism in this period and— secondly, because he founded the city of Ama* 
rendrapura, formerly identified with the ruins of Bantay Chmar which 
is completely a Buddhist city to judge from the sculptures. But the 
identification of Amarendrapura with Bantay Chmar has been reason- 
ably doubted by M. Stern [loc, cit,\ We should also bear in 
mind that the posthumous name of Jayavarman II is Paramenvam 
(the Supreme Lord^Siva). The cities which he built — Mahendra- 
parvata, Harihariilaya and Amarendrapura are all connected with 
the names of Siva. The last name seems to be only a different form 
of Devaraja. The priest whom he chose as his chaplain, iSivakaiva- 
lya was a Saiva and came from a Saiva family. It was again he who 
authorised Hiranyadama to introduce the texts of Saivagama along 
with the i^aiva cult of Devaraja into Kambuja. He really made it 
the religion of tlie state, erected its temples and granted lands to 
the priestly family for its maintenance. Besides it would be wrong 
to say that the sculptures of Bayon have no trace of Saivism, An im- 
portant bas-relief of the first gallery of Bayon (See Comaille, Guides 
aux Ruines d Angkor p. 135, n, 36) represents three temples in one 
row, of which the towers bear tridents (IrihUld) and the deity in the 
centre is a tiivaliuga. In the face of these facts it is difficult to admit 
that Jayavarman II was a Buddhist king and that he introduced 
Mahayana from Srivijaya into Kambuja. There is no reason to 
suppose that the four Tantrik texts brought by Hiranyadama had 
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anything to do with Mahayaiia, Jayavarman II was a Saiva. If 
any of the edifices (for example Bantay Chmar, Bayon, etc.) containing 
some Buddhist sculptures can even be proved to have been construct- 
ed in the time of Jayavarman II, the only possible explanation is 
either that he was a tolerant king and allowed Mahayana to flourish 
in the country, or that he had employed artists who had come from 
the neighbouring territory of ^rlvijaya and had Mahayanist training. 
It will be wrong to suppose that Mahayana Buddhism of the 
8th-9th century A.D. was very much antagonistic to Tantrik Saivism. 
Though the sculpture of the temples partly seem to be Mahayanist, the 
indwelling deity was no doubt Siva. 

It seems difficult to admit that Bayon was not originally a Saiva 
temple. The state religion of Kambuja was always the cult of Deva- 
raja. A temple like Bayon. which is situated just in the centre of the 
city, could not therefore have been meant for any other deity except 
Devaraja. If in some of the niches of the towers of Bayon the 
figures of Buddha have been deliberately destroyed and substituted 
by liiiga we must attribute that work of vandalism to a period 

when the king was a very orthodox one and did not even tolerate 
the sculptural representation of Buddha in the temple of Devaraja^ 
as liis predecessors used to do. It is therefore necessary to go 

back to the older theory of M. Finot that the four faces 

of the towers of Bayon (as well as those of the towers of the 

city gates) are the sculptural representation of the four faces of Siva, 
Devarafa was in all probability a mukhalihga and it was quite natural 
that the towers of its temple and those of the city-gates construct- 
ed in the same period would bear the mukhalihga symbol. This 
explanation seems to have a strong support in the inscription of 
Sdok Kak Thom which says that the four Kistras which prescribed 
the cult of Devaraja constituted the four faces of the Tuwburu, It 
may not be tlierefore improbable that the four colossal faces on the 
towers arc architectural translation of the four faces of Tumburii, 
Tumvuror vaktracatu^kain, mentioned in the inscription, because, it 
is through those four faces that the god originally communicated the 
tour fundamental texts which prescribed the religious rites of the 
king and his people. They are the symbol of the different amnayas 
of the Saivite Canon. 


P. C. Bagchi 



Sankara on the Relation between the Vedas and Reason 


Reverence for the authority of the Vedas has been pointed out to 
be one of the defects of Indian Philosophy, and in some quarters this 
acceptance of the Vedic authority is taken to be tantamount to the 
sacrifice of Reason out of devotion to the scriptures. The orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy, generally known as the Six Systems, 
undoubtedly accept the authority of the Vedas, but except, perhaps 
the Piirva Mimatnsa, no otiier school may be said to have suffered 
from such an acceptance of the Vedic authority ; and “to be fair, even 
the Piirva Mimainsa has shown great power of free thinking. 

In this paper I am concerned to show the place iSankara gives 
to Reason in relation to the Vedas; and I hope this will prove that 
while accepting the the Vedic authority, he was quite conscious of 
of the demands of Reason j and that his acceptance of the authority 
of the Vedas, riglitly understood, is not inconsistent with free thinking, 
iSafikara as an exponent of the Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta system, 
unlike the writers of the four other systems, viz., Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Sainkhya and Yoga, has to explain, interpret, and reconcile the 
Vedic texts, and so has to deal with the Vedas directly. It is, there- 
fore, interesting and important to note what he has got to say about 
the authority of tlic Vedas. In this paper I shall depend entirely upon 
the definite utterances of »^ankara on the point without drawing any 
implication from his philosophy, as the latter may be looked at with 
suspicious eyes by some. 

Sankara, like all orthodox Hindus, bases the authority of the 
Vedas on their non-human origin. Human beings are, by their 
very finitude, liable to error, and anything that comes out of 
them must be so. If tlie Vedas are the works of one or a number 
of Rsis, they will not be free from errors. Sankara in his Brahma- 
sutra Bhasya says **The Kgveda and the other Vedas are the source of 
all knowledge and wisdom, and hence they must originate from 
Brahman.”^ 

Now, since the Vedas are the source of '*all knowledge and wis- 
dom,” any thing that does not tally with the Vedas, must be wrong 
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and unworthy of acceptance. While criticising certain doctrine 
iSankara says — “The Nyaya-Vai^esikas holding that desire, aversion, 
etc. are qualities of the Soul contradict the Upanisads, and since this 
theory also contradicts the Upanisads, they are not to be accepted.*'^ 
A certain theory is, thus, unacceptable because it contradicts certain 
scriptural texts. 

Again when one accepts the Vedas as the highest authority and also 
holds that anything contradicting the Vedas must be thrown away, 
will naturally cite as many instances as possible either to prove his 
own theory or to disprove that of his rival, and this Sankara, like 
all other orthodox Indian philosophers, does. His amazing scholar- 
ship of the Vedas is shown when he brings in texts after texts in 
favour of his cJ\vn theory or against that of his rival. It seems to be 
the height of useless textual scholasticism where the debaters have 
given good-bye to their intelligence and initiative, and have become 
parrots. 

To a casual observer these are sufficient to damn any system. 
But if we push our enquiry further into the matter, we shall find some 
relieving features as well. 

In the first place, though the Vedas are of super-human origin, 
yet different grades of honour are given to different parts of the Vedas. 
The Vedas, it is well known, are divided into two parts, viz., the 
Jftanakanda and the Karinakanda. Of these the authority of the 
Jnanakanda is superior to that of the Karinakanda. Before one is 
fit to take to Jnana he should go on with ordinary duties which arc 
only like pools while compared with (the ocean of) Jnana,''- The 
reason is that, according to Sankara, moksa is not possible through the 
practising of sacrifice and other rituals, while it is possible only 
through Jnana, It may be noted, by the way, that Sankara does not 

I ^ 

I [)r/u(idrany(t/v\f» 

a fq?!? Tari^r^ sinj i 

Gita BAa§ya, 

The legend of his debate with Mandana Misra, the great Mimam- 
sist who held the capability of Karma to bring Moksa, is well known. 
He was, however, defeated by Sankara, and became his disciple under 
the name of SureSvaracaryya. 
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deny the efficacy of Karmas, but only gives them a subordinate place — 
they are necessary for purifying the mind (citta4uddhi).^ 

Then again, even in the Jilanakancja there is a gradation of autho* 
rity. Some texts of the Jfianakanda try to establish the Nirgu^a 
Brahman while there are others which support the Saguna Brahman. 
Now, since according to him, the Nirguna-Brahmavada is the final 
truth of all philosophy, Sankara holds that those texts which do not 
subscribe to the Nirguna-Brahmavada are inferior in authority to 
those which support it.® Sankara attempts to prove on Vedic autho- 
rity and on rational grounds that Nirguna-Brahmavada is the true 
explanation of reality, and also that moksa is achievable only through 
Jfiana.® But here at present we need not enter into any philosophical 
discussion. VVe thus see that Sankara, though he holds the authority 
of the Vedas, yet does not sacrifice his rational speculations, rather he 
gives the texts which contradict his speculations a subordinate place ; 
and only the texts which support Nirguna-Brahmavada which he holds 
on rational grounds as well, are, really speaking, of paramount autho- 
rity for him. 

Let us look at our problem from another standpoint, viz., the autho- 
rity of the Vedas in relation to Perception and Reason. Supposing 
there are things in the Vedas which palpably contradict human ex- 
perience, are they also to be taken as authoritative? No — Sankara 
would say without any hesitation. The Vedas are only concerned 
with enlightening us on things which neither perception nor inference 
can give us. As regards things secular perception and inference are 
quite reliable guides, and there is no necessity of seeking help from the 
Vedas. It is, thus, clearly laid down that regarding our experience 
of the world we need not at all seek the assistance of the Vedas— the 
Vedas are only limited to super-mundane affairs where perception and 
inference cannot help us. Not only the Vedas have no authority over 
secular things, it is even inferior to perception and inference in that 
sphere,* Supposing a contradiction arises between a Vedic text and 
perception, the preference is to be given to perception, Hundred 

1 Gltd Bhdf<ya, 13. 2. 

2 I Sutra Bh^ya, 3. 2, 12. 

3 As for example, Brhaddranyaka Bhdnya^ 3. 3. i. 

Brhaddraryaka BKdnya^ /, Introduction, 
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Vedic texts declaring that * fire is cold * or ‘ the Sun does not shine/ 
cannot prove such statements, because such statements are contradicted 
by other Pramanas (perce[)tion, inference, etc.)/^' Science and Art 
are, thus, left entirely free to pursue their own course unhampered 
by any scriptural authority. The scientist could say that it is the 
earth that moves and not the sun witliout any fear of being burnt at 
the stake; or one could preserve a library containing books other than 
the scriptures, from its being burnt down. If scriptures are not allow- 
ed to overstep their limit, unfortunate incidents like the burning of 
Gallelio at the stake, or the burning of the Library at Alexandria, 
cannot take place. 

Sankara rejects some doctrines, as we noticed, simply on the 
ground that they do not tally with the scriptural texts. This may 
seem to be extremely objectionable. The objection will, however, 
disappear when we consider that Sankara proves, with the help of 
reasoning, things which he attempts to prove on Vedic authority. 
He takes two lines. For those who believe in tlie authority of the 
Vedas he quotes Vedic texts, but he does not stop there ; he gives 
rational grounds for his contentions as well. If what is proved by the 
Vedas is also sought to be proved on independent reasoning, there can 
be no question of scriptural dogmatism, >^ankara, eg., says : *‘Thcre 
is no place for duality in (the highest) Jnana, as has been proved by 
such Vedic texts. He is one and without a second.’* But this is 
merely Vedic authority. But this very fact can also be proved by 
reasoning ; and so let us begin tlie second chapter.”^ In another place 
he tells us that the Madhukanda is chiefly based on Agama. So let 
us begin the Yajfiavalkyakanda which is mainly based on reasoning, so 
that we may test the Agama. In the face of such clear statements 
perhaps none can still maintain that Sankara dogmatically clings to 
the Vedas. What he does is to prove the same things in different 
ways, e.g,, with the help of the Vedas, and with the help of iiidepend- 
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Gaudapada-Karika Bha^ya^ 30. i. 
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I Brhadara)iyaka Bh^ya, Introduction. 
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ent reasoning. The relation between Reason and the Vedas 
has been put in clear terms. ‘They are*, says Sankara, ‘compli- 
mentary.* The union of the Vedas and Reason is the best way of 
gaining the highest wisdom. “If we take the help of the Vedas and 
Reason for the understanding of the highest wisdom'*, he says, “it will 
be as clear to us as a fruit on our palm'*.' Reason is thus given an 
equal position with the Vedas. Rut when Reason is once allowed to 
enteri it will have its own course to victory. The Vedic texts are 
there, but they are to be interpreted as Reason demands and not arbi- 
trarily. This is sufficient to give Reason sufficient liberty ; when one 
has been given the right of interpreting according to reason, it all 
depends upon the intepreter what import he will read in the texts. 
The texts lose their colour and assumes the colour the interpreter 
choses to give. This will be e^rident from the fact that the same texts 
have been made to yield entirely different, nay, even contradictory 
meanings, by different commentators. The different Vedantic schools 
of Advaita, Vi^istadvaita, Dvaitadvaita, etc. all base their doc- 
trines upon the Upanisads, but what a gulf of difference is there among 
the different interpretations. 

The third complaint that he adduces numerous texts either to 
support hi.*? contetition or to disprove that of his rival is rather trivial, 
and vanishes when we remember two things, viz,, that he never adduces 
them while arguing with those who do not recognise their authority 
e. g. the Buddhists and the Jainas, he fights with them entirely 
with the help of his formidable dialectic.'*^ And even while 
arguing with the believers in the Vedas he gives independent 
reasonings, as we have seen just above. While arguing with 
heterodox schools he depends entirely on reasoning and wliile arguing 
with the orthodox schools he uses both Vedic texts and reasoning. 
Secondly, the Vedic texts which he cites in defence of his own theory 
or against that of his rival, are themselves explained on quite inde- 


I 53 » i» Introduction, 

2 As for example his Rliasya to the Brahma Sutra, 2. 2. 18—36 
where he criticises the Buddhist and Jaina doctrines and which Is 
one of the best parts of his writings, does not contain a single citation 
from the Vedas. The portion in question is big enough to cover 
about 34 i)ages in the S.B.E. Series, vol. XXXIV, pp. 40Q-434. 
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pendent grounds, and this is just the business of liis Upanisad Bhasyas, 
and will be evident to every reader. We have also seen that the 
right of interpreting the texts according to reason gives the interpreter 
all possible freedom* so that when one employs the Vedic texts after 
interpreting according to his reason, he really uses his own property. 

Last of all let us take note of one most interesting fact. Though 
Sankara accepts the authority of the V edas so earnestly, yet he is not 
in the least reluctant to shake off its authority absolutely and without 
reservation when reason demands it. We should not he astonished 
to see that the philosopher who looks upon Brahman as the 
only reality, and declares the whole world to be an imposition 
of Avidya, declares the Vedas also to be products of Avidya. “All 
the Pramanas,- he tells us, ‘'whether the Vedas or other ordinary 
ones (Perception, etc.) and also all the S;istras which give us 
Vidhi, or Nisedha, or Moksa are due to certain confusion.”* Reason 
demands that the ultimate Reality should be one and without any 
relation, and so all that smacks of multiplicity must be due to the 
influence of Avidya, and the Vedas which deal with multiplicity 
of the world, however, full of wisdom they be — must be stigmatised 
as such. They lose their validity and authoritativeness when true 
knowledge springs.^ Thus at the altar of Reason are sacrificed 
the Vedas whose authority he accepted so earnestly when there 
was necessity for it. To a philosopher there is nothing more 
valuable than Truth. The philosopher who can thus dispose of with 
the Vedas as product of Avidya is, perha[)s, the last person to be 
fettered by the Vedas in his quest for the Nirguna Brahman. 

Satindra Kumar Mukiierjee 


I Introduction to Brahma Sn/ra Bh^ya^ i. i. i. 

^ 1 Gita Bhiisya, 2. 69. 
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Antiquity of Tantricism 

Whatever be the age of the Tartras and however varying may be 
the views regarding their authority^ it will be seen that rites closely 
similar to those that are found in these works have in many cases a 
hoary antiquity. In fact some of them in one form or other seem to 
have come down from primitive times and are known to be prevalent 
even in the present days among people with a primitive culture not in 
the least affected by modern civilisation and culture. And many of 
them almost seem to have a universal character being popular among 
peoples distantly situated and having no cultural or ethnic affinity. It 
is true that we miss in these the philosophy and spiritual significance, 
associated at least in a later stage with Tantricism in India, but still 
the close outward similarity would naturally induce one to put them 
under the same class or type and that not quite erroneously. In the 
present paper an attempt has beeii made to put together some refer- 
ences to Tantricism among ancient peoples— specially in admittedly 
old literary works. It will be shown that Tfintricism — if not the Tantras 
—had a Jong history of un-interrupted popularity in India. 

Tantricism — its universal character — its prevalence 
among primitive peoples 

Thus the parallels of Tantric Satkarma' (the six magical 
rites), the use of charms and amulets, the revolting rites* of the 
Kaulas, use of intoxicating drugs for producing ecstasy, the belief in 
the efficacy of mantras consisting sometimes of apparently unmeaning 
syllables are found among various primitive peoples. As a matter 
of fact some of these constituted essential parts of primitive religion 
all the world over. 

1 An account of these will be found in a separate paper by the 
present author entitled Controversy regarding the Authority of the 
Tantras to be published in the K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume. 

2 The antiquity of this aspect of Tantric worship is found to have 
been dealt with in full detail by Mr. M. Bose in his recently published 
work iht Post-Caitany a Sahajiya Cult of Bengal (Calcutta University— 

1930), PP. 98 ff. 
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The practice of what is called sympathetic magic is known to 
have been very widely prevalent in old days. It was by this means 
that various attempts were made to acquire control over other per- 
sons.^ 

Enemies were destroyed or injured with the help of imitative 
magic, “Perhaps the most familiar application of the principle that 
like produces like is** says Dr. Frazer, ^‘the attempt which has been 
made by many peoples in many ages to injure or destory an enemy 
by injuring or destroying an image of him.**^ 

“The use of small figures of wax or other plastic materials fashioned 
with incantations in tlie likeness of some enemy and then pierced 
with nails and pins, or melted before the fire, that their human coun- 
terpart may by these means be made to suffer all kinds of torment** 
is known to have been prevalent among Semetic peoples.^ It was 
considered more effective to obtain some portion of the victim’s nails 

or hair as an additional connection whereby the wax figures may 

be brought into still closer affinity with its prototype.” It has been 
supposed by Dr. J. J. Modi that injunctions contained in the Vendidad 
of the Iranians to bury nails and hair to avoid future calamities was 
due to the prevalence of similar customs among them.* As a matter 
of fact the Persian Zarthus-t-nameh relates how the enemies of Zoroas- 
ter accused him of sorcery by secretly placing hair, nails and such other 
impurities in his room and got him imprisoned for sorcery. This 
clearly points to the use of these things as instruments of magic. 

Tne use of charms and amulets is known to have been a very 
wide-spread custom among primitive peoples of different ages and 
lands.® Rings were used with the object of preventing the entrance 
of evil spirits into the body.® 

We have long and nauseating accounts of rank and iininixed seiisu- 
rdism forming part of religious observances in many a land. These 


1 Principles of Sociology — Spencer, I, pp. 262 ff. 

2 Golden Bough — Dr. J. G. Frazer, London, iQco, vol. 1, pp. 10 ff. 

3 Semitic Magic : Its origin and development— -R. Campbell 
Thomson, pp. 142-143, 

4 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol. viii, 

pp. 5s;ff. 

5 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iii, pp. 392ff, 

6 Golden Bough— Frazer, vol, I, pp. 402ff. 
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undoubtedly give a rude shock to the modern civilised notions of 
religion and morality. 

Impure and revolting practices having religious significance 
clustered round the worship of Pan in Greece and later Rome as 
also in the islands of the southern Pacific Ocean. ^ 

Sex-worship was practised frankly and openly by primitive people 
all the world over and it is supposed that with the advance of civilisa- 
tion the worship came to be carried on by means of symbolism. 
And many of the religious practices even now are traced to an idea 
of the deification of the sex. "This worship has been shown to be 
so general and wide spread that it is to be regarded as part of the 
general evolution of the human mind; it seems to be indigenous with 
the race rather than an isolated or exceptional circumstance.'^ ‘ 

E. H. Hartland in a detailed and informative article® on Phallism 
deals with the subject in a sympathetic tone. Me shows how sex 
worship forms a part of the history of religion and how it is found 
to exist in different countries among peoples belonging to different 
strata of culture. 

Wall has gone so far as to find traces, direct or indirect, of sex- 
worship in almost all kinds of religious practices. “AH religions 
are based on sex,'' says he, “some like the ancient Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman or the modern Brahmanic worship of ^iva more coarsely 
so, according to modern civilised thought ; others like the Christian 
religion more obscurely so."^ 

The use of wine and various other intoxicating drugs is supposed 
to have been one of the various means adopted by primitive peoples 
with a view to produce ecstasy and other morbid exaltation for reli- 
gious ends.® Different kinds of bodily exercises resembling the 
mudraSi asanas and nyZisas of the Tantras, were also undertaken ior 
this purpose.® 


1 Sex-worship and Symbolism of Primitive Races — Brown, pp. 
27-28. 

2 I 6 id, pp. 23, 29-30. 

3 Encyclopi^edia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ix, pp. 815-31. 

4 Sex and Sex-worship — Wall, p. 2. 

5 Primitive Culture — Tylor, third edition, London, vol. II, PP* 
4ioff., 4i6ff. 

6 liido pp. 4i9fF, 
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The power of the word is believed to be very marked in ail sys* 
terns of magic. Sometimes names of inexplicable and perhaps 
esoteric character are used. This is said to be in accordance 
with the well-known rule that in magic a mysterious name is the 
most potent of all. ^ 

There was this belief in the efficacy of words among ancient Irani- 
ans too. “Peculiar words’* says Geiger, “were thought peculiarly 
eficacious in certain cases and regarded as a counter charm able to 
repel the attacks of evil spirits.**- 

It is thus abundantly clear that rites similar to many of those 
prescribed in the Tantras were quite well-known among primitive 
peoples of all countries. Wliat we have got to determine at present 
is when and HTow it was that these rites were first introduced into 
India and were accepted by the Indian Aryans as part of their 
elaborate religious observances. 

According to some scholars, some at least of these or similar rites 
were known to the Dravidian and other Non-Aryan peoples of India 
from whom they were borrowed by the Aryans and systematised in 
the Tantras. 


Taniricism in pre-historic India 

Traces of some aspects of Tantricism are suspected to be found 
in India as early as the Pre historic period. Thus, Bruce Foote is 
said to have met with objects supposed by him to be Phalli among the 
Neolithic remains brought to light by him in the Deccan."' 

According to Prof. Shama Sastri, the Tantra form of worship may 
be traced back in India as early as the first millennium B.C, Thus, 
he seeks to show that the symbols which admittedly old coins (sup- 
posed to be earlier than even the 6th or 7th century R.C.) bear and 
of which no satisfactory explanation could be suggested by Western 
scholars* are nothing but Tfintric hieroglyphics. These, he shows, 

1 Keith— Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 

P. 393. 

2 Geiger— Civilisation of Eastern Iranians in Ancient times, p. 16. 

3 Foote — Collection of Indian rre-historic and Proto-historic 
Antiquities, Madras, 1916, pp. 20, 61, 139 ; K. R. Siibranian— Origin 
of Saivism and its History in the Tamil Land, Madras, 1929, p. 23. See 
also P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar — Stone Age in India (Madras University). 

4 vol, iv, p. 628. 
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are the origin of the Devanagarl alphabets. He is also of opinion 
that though some of the Tantras are comparatively modern they un- 
doubtedly embody old tradition.' The Tantric Upanisads like the 
Tripuropanif^ad^ he says, containing the description of Tantra hiero- 
glyphics only reproduce a tradition of bygone ages.''* 

Tantricism in the Vedas 

Elements of the various Tantra rites are distinctly traceable in 
the Vedic times, though there is a great controversy among scholars 
of old as regards the question whether Tantras had a Vedic origin 
or not. It is not only in the Atharvaveda — one of the latest of the 
Vedic samhitris— tliat we meet with these elements. They are to be 
found even in the earliest of the Vedic works, e.g,, the Kgveda as also 
in other parts of the Vedic literature. Tantricism as a system may not 
have been developed at that time. ] 3 ut many of the rites that went 
to constitute the system at a later time are found scattered in the 
different parts of the Vedic literature in their crudest forms. 

Of course many of the practices which were fully developed 
in the Tantras and Yoga philosophy are absent in the Vedic 
period. The elaborate rules concerning the regulation of breath 
and the high importance attached to it in Yoga have scarcely 
any trace in the Vedas. Nor is there any clear reference in the 
Vedic literature to the various sitting postures mentioned in the 
Tantras.® 

The upholders of the Tantras have however gone to the extent of 
attempting to demonstrate the Vedic origin of everything found in 
the Tantras. They had therefore to resort occasionally to consider- 
able twisting and far-fetchedness to find traces of various rites con- 
nected with Tantricism in the Vedas. 

The general view is that the Tantras originated from the Saubha- 
gya-kanda of the Atharva-Veda. Some of the Tantra works are found 
to record this in definite terms. The Kallkularnava Tantra has got 
two lines in the beginning stating ''Now Devi says in the Atharvana 
Sa^nhita.** This in fact identifies this work as an Atharvana-samliita, 
thus clearly hinting at the close connection of the Atharvaveda with 
this Tantra. 

1 Ind. Ant., 1906, pp. a/yff. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1906, pp. 274-276. 

3 Keith, op, cit,^ p, 401. 4 H.P.S., Nep.^ I, p. 160. 
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The Kudrayamala (chap, xvii) calls Mahadevi Atharvaveda-sakhinl, 
and BuddheSvarl though curiously the worship of the goddess is, 
in the same breath, definitely put down as Veda-bahiskrta or un-vedic. 

In the opinion of the great scholar Bhaskara Rfiya, the Tan- 
tras came as a sequel to the Upanisad section of the Vedas as the iSrauta 
sutras and Dharma Samhitas were to the first portion of the Vedic 
literature.^ The tantric Upanisads® (e.g. Kaula, Rudra, etc.) are sup- 
posed to maintain the direct connection of the Vedas with tlie tan- 
tras. 

The Yantra-Ciiitamani* of Damodara is eulogised in the begin- 
ning of the work as being the quintessence of the Atharvaveda. The 
followers of the Pancarfitra system of Vaisnavism trace the origin 
of the system^ to an unknown Vedic school called the ek^vana sa/tAu 
{^Kalpatarut>arimala under Brahma Sutra, II. 2. 42). 

According to tlie Kulariiava tantra ( 11 . 10; even Kaula rite.s — which 
have been the object of abject criticism at the hands of various 
scholars ancient or modern — are represented as being the essence 
of tlie Vedas. In fact Kulasastra has been described as V edUUmaka 
(II. 85) Of Vedic in spirit. Vedic authorities are also cited (II. 140-141) 
in justification of Kaula rites. 

Attempts have been made to trace tantric mantras consisting of 
seemingly unmeaning monosyllabic sounds in the Vedas,* The prac- 
tice of worshipping symbolical diagrams {yantras, cakras) of the tantras 
has also been traced to the Vedas {eg, Atharvaveda, Taittiiiya Aran- 
yaka).* Laksmidhara in his commentary on verse 32 of the S\iu?idar- 
yalaharl of tSaukara has quoted extracts from the Taittirlya Brah- 
mana and Aranyaka and explained them as having reference to §ri- 
vidya.® 

Even if one feels disinclined to set much value on the above views 
ot the advocates of tantricism as being biassed it must be admitted 


1 Setubandha, A.S.S , p, 5. 

2 For these see the Minor Upanisads published by the Adyar 
Library, Madras. 

3 A Ms. of this work is in the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat-^see 
beginning of Pithika II. 

4 Commentary of Natananda Nalha on the Kamakalavilasa — p. 
13 of Arthur Avalon’s edition. 

5 R. Shamasastri, Ind. Ant., 190D, pp. 262-267. 

6 Govt. Oriental Library Series, Mysore, pp. 100-109. 
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that any disinterested scholar is sure to find at least the elements of 
tantricism in tlie Vedas. In fact the ground for the growth of 
tantricism was almost ready at the time of the Vedas. 

Thus traces of monosyllabic and seemingly unmeaning mantras 
on the importance of which the Tantras lay definite emphasis are really 
met with in the Vedic literature. ‘The use of harsh words like phat 
says Prof. Keith ‘is mentioned possibly as early as the Rgveda*.^ 
The Taittirlya Aranyaka (iv. 27) mentions a distinct tantric charm 
which according to Sayana pertains to Abhicara rites. This charm 
consists of words like Khat, Phat, Kat, etc, Phat is also found men- 
tioned in the Vajasaneyi Sainhita (vii. 3). 

Symbolising in terms of the letters of the alphabet may also be 
clearly traced in the Hinkaropasana and Onkarop^ana found in 
the Upaniaads (Cf. Chanclogya Upanisad), 

Sensualism in connection with religious rites is also met with in 
the Vedas. It is found to be frequently referred to in the iSatapatha 
Brahmana symbolically. According to the Aitareya Aranyaka ( 11 , 
3. 7. 3) neitlier the seed of man nor the blood of woman should be 
despised as they are forms of Aditya and Agni respectively. Vama- 
devya Upasana may be cited as an instance in point.® 

There are other Vedic rites as well, which though on the face of 
them, have nothing to do with sex worship, have been interpreted in 
that light,* 

The use of liquor for sacrificial purposes in Vedic times was not 
unknown. Spirituous liquor was offered in the SautramanI sacrifice 
to Indra, Asvin and SarasvatT.^ It was also used in the Vajapeya 
sacrifice.® Besides, the intoxicating effect of Soma juice is also quite 
well-known. The effect of the drinking of soma juice is “mada” or 
intoxication (Hg, II. 19. i). 

The use of the juice expressly tor getting intoxicated led Eggel- 
ing to make the statement with reference to the Atiratra sacrifice 
that ‘it partook largely of the character of a regular nocturnal caroii- 
saP.* 


1 Keith, op. cit. p. 356. 

2 Chandogya Upanisad, II. 1 3, i-2. 

3 Satapatha Brahmana, I. i, 18, 20, 21 etc. 

4 IbiiU V. 4, S, iQff. S Ibid., V. /, 2, 10-19. 

6 Ibid., S.B.E, vol. xli, Introduction, p. xviii. 
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Various were the animals sacrificed in Vedic sacrifices. Man, 

horse, bull, ram and hcgoat are mentioned in this connection.^ 
Horses were killed in the Asvamedha. It is curious that bulls that 
were held sacred in later times were not exempted. And these 
are known to have been sacrificed in the Gomedha and iSulagava, 

And the meat was taken at least in some cases at the end of 

the sacrifice. Even provision was made for taking beef.^ Human 
beings are said to have been killed along with other animals 

in the Sarvamedha or All-Animals-S»'icrifice. Self-immolation was 
practised in the Sarva-yajfia. 

Phallism is supposed by some to be as old as the IJgveda (vii. 
21, 3, 5 ) where the Asuras arc referred to as siknadevas or those that 
regard phallus a€ deities. But the meaning of the term is not free 
from doubt. ^ 

The beginnings of the worship of female deities — the Sakti cult — 
an important characteristic of the tantra form of worship is also traced 
in the Vedas. 

Traces of some of the Sat karmas of the Tantras are also distinctly 
met with in different parts of the Vedic literature. Two hymns of 
the Bgveda (x. I4S, 159) explicitly refer to the practice of remov- 
ing co-wives and thereby attaining supreme sway over the husband. 
The Apastamba Grhya Siitra (ix, 5-8, 9) in explaining the applica- 
tion of these hymns has also made this quite clear. Another hymn 
(Ug. X. 162) is nothing but a curative spell intended to drive away 
disease. Hymns like i. 19T and vii. 750 are charms which arc in- 
tended to serve as antedotes against poison and those like vi. 52 and 
vii. 104 are charms which aim at putting away demons and have there- 
fore some similarity with nuirana or destructive practice of the Tantras. 
Such practices were also known at the times of the Vajasaneyi 
Sainhita (vii. 3), Katyayana Srauta Sutra (ix, 4, 39) and Taittirlya 
Aranyaka (iv. 27). 

The 'raittirlya Sanihitfi (ii. 3, 9, i) prescribes a sacrifice called 
Saingrahan! by which persons can be won over to o^e^s side. Sayana 
in explaining tlie significance of the term has stated how by this 
sacrifice one could bring under one^s control the prominent persons of the 


1 ^atapatha Hralimana, S. B. E., vol. xli, pp. i6sf. 

2 Akvalayana Grhya SUtra^ iv. 8, 34. 

3 Muir, Sanskrit texts, vol, iv, pp. 3S4ff. 

March, 1930 
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family or the village as also wives, sisters and mothers, who thus 
brought under control, wait upon him. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana (ii, 3, 10) relates how Sita, daughter of 
Prajapati, resorted to a sorcery practice to win the heart of Soma. 
Tliese practices are undoubtedly similar to Vasxkarana of the Tantras. 

The rites of the Atharvaveda again more than those of any other 
Veda have in many cases a close and striking similarity to those of 
the Tantras. The contents of the Atharvaveda are primarily magic, 
charm and sorcery, which also form not an insignificant part of the 
Tantras. And Bloomfield's arrangement of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda into fourteen classes in accordance with their subject matter ‘ 
as also the applications of them as noted in the Kausika Sutra reveal 
how a large portion of its contents has its analogue in the Tantras. 
Thus the ahhicZira^ strikarma^ sammanasya^ paiMka and other sorcery 
rites of which we get indications in the Atharvaveda are quite common 
in the Tantras. 

Some of the Atharvanic practices of witchcraft are almost iden- 
tical with similar practices of the Tantras. Some of the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda are recited with a view to excite love in the heart of 
a woman. The most important symbolical practice which is to accom- 
pany the recital of such a hymn (AV. iii, 35) is thus described in 
the Kausika Sutra (35. 28) : ‘‘J3y means of darbhyusa bow, with a 
bowstring made of hemp, an arrow whose barb is a thorn, whose 
plume is derived from an owl and whose shaft is made of black ala 
wood, tlie lover pierces the heart of the pictorial representation of 
a woman.^’- The Tantras are also found to prescribe the same practice 
with an identical object in view. 

The use of protective amulets also seems to have been quite popular 
at the time of the Atharvaveda. (AV. ii. 1 1, viii. S, x, 6 ; Kausika 
Sutra 19, 22, 27 y 42, 22-43, !)• 

Tantricisin in Buddhist Literature 

Various revolting and mystic practices that seem to have been 
observed by different religions sects for spiritual uplift in and previous 
to the time of the Buddha, are referred to in Buddhist canonical works 
in Pali. Some of these practices are apparently tantric in character. 


1 Atharvaveda — Grundriss Series— pp. syff. 

2 Ind. Ant. 190C, pp, 27ofif, 
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Thus the Buddhist canonical texts in Pali in several places refer 
to systems of thought an J rituals which are apparently of the Tantra 
type but for the name, Buddha mentions the pa'fica-kaina-guna^ 
dittha-dham'na-nibbUna-vUda^ which is explained as an opinion accord- 
ing to which the soul attains Nirvana through tlic full indulgence of 
the five pleasures of the sense. * Some at least of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanic tantric scliolars were exactly of the view referred to by tlie 
Buddha as an established doctrine upheld by a section of the 
people in his time. 

The Majjhima Nikaya {Culladhammasaimdam aSW/u:— vol. I, p. 305) 
sets forth the views of a class of Srainanas and Brfihmanas according to 
whom no fault would attach to acts of lust. It is described how 
these people took pleasure in the company of youthful female ascetics. 
Of course it is not clear from the text as to whether these ascatics 
like the later day tantrics took part in sensual enjoyment with a 
desire for religious merit. The Kat/uvatthu'^ however throws some 
welcome light on this point in that it refers to Maithuna (sensual 
enjoyment) as dharma wliich probably means a religious act. 

The use of skulls etc. by a class of people like later day followers 
of tantricism was known at this time as is testified to by a passage 
in the Cullavagga^ whicli refers to a Bhikkhu ‘Svho had taken upon 
himself to wear or use nothing except wltat he could procure from 
dust-heaps or cemeteries” and who *^Ycnt on his rounds for alms car- 
rying a bowl made out of a skull.” 

That this was the usual practice with a certain class of persons 
is testified to by the statement of the people tliat saw him— 'How 


1 Dialogues 0} the Buddha — II. 49, 50. 

2 Barua — A History of Pre- Buddhistic Indian r/iilosopfiy—{y. 337. 

3 Kathavatthuy xxiii. l-2 : EkadbippTiyena uiclhuno dhamnio sevt- 
tabbo, ArhantHnam vannena amanussa nuthnnani dhainvuwi patise- 
vantiy 1 am indebted for these references to Prof. Harua’s paper on 
Maskari GosaMs early life (Calcutta Review, June 192/, pp. 362-03). 

4 V. 10, 2— S.B.E. vol. XX— p. 89. For this as also for some other 
references from Buddhist literature I am indebted to Dr, Jknoytosh 
Bhaltacharya who has incidentally dealt with the history of Tantricism 
among the Buddhists in his Introduction to Sadhana^vhil^i, (Vol. II) 
and in his paper A Peep into V ajrayana (Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute— Vol. X). 
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can the Sakyaputtiya Samanas carry about bowls made out of skulls 
as the devil-worshippers {Pisacillika) do.’ 

That cemeteries were resorted to by some seekers after religious 
merit is also clear from the Majjhima Nikaya, Buddha himself in 
his early days is here stated to have stayed in a cemetery with charred 
bones as his pillow.' 

Magical rites like the mf‘/canms of the tantras are also known 
to have some amount of popularity at that time. We learn from the 
Tevijjia Sutta that there were some Sramanas and Brrdimanas who 
lived by teaching spells for preserving the body and for warding off 
wounds. We are further told that some Sramanas and Brfihmanas 
lived by teaching spells to procure pros[)erity or to can se adversity, 
to remove sterility, to produce dumbness, lockechjaw, de- 
formity or deafness.- Further still we are told how some lived 
by teaching rituals for imparting virility and rendering impotent by 
prescribing medicines.® 

The BrahmajZda Sutta refers to the practice of tlrawing blood from 
one’s knee as a sacrifice to the gods'^ and of using charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky.*^ It is from the same sutta that we learn 
that there were certain gods debauched l)y pleasure® and that 
there were recluses or Bralimanas who thought that full enjoyment 
and possession of the pleasures of sense lead to Nirvana.^ 

Tiuitricism in Jaina Literature 

In the Jaina canonical works in Prfikrt too we meet with traces 
of Tantricism. In the Sthanruiga Sutra (iv. 4) Mahfivira refers to the 
Saya-vadins who are supposed to have been sensulists.® The Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra has reference to curative spells,® The SUtraLrtailga 

1 Majjhima, I. yg-^Furt/ier Dialogues of the Buddha — Lord Chal- 
mers, vol. I, p. 35. 

2 Buddhist Suttas — Translated by Rhys Davids — S.B.E. xi. p. 

196, 199 - 

3 Ibid^y pp. 199-200. 

4 Brahmajala Suita, 21— Dialogues of the Buddha Davids, 
p. 17. 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 6 Ibid., p. 32, 7 Ibid,, p. 50. 

8 Barua— History of P re- Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp» 19^' 

197, 337. 9 S.B.E.— XLV p. 103. 
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(11. 2) mentions men who practise incantations {atharvani) and con- 
juring, the art to make one happy or miserable. ‘ 

Tantricism in Dharmamstra^ Puranas^ etc. 

Detractors of Tantra rites are inclined to read the denunciation 
of Tantricism in early DhartnasTitras and Samhitas like those of 
Apastamba, Manu, Yajnavalkaya etc. (See introductory portions of 
Apararka’s commentary on Yajh-ivalkya). Commentators interpret 
paritcular sutras of the (ii. 2. 34) as having reference 

to Tantricism e.g, Saivas, Pahcaratras, etc. 

The efficacy of mantra and drugs for the attainment of perfection 
has been mentioned by Patafijali in his Yogasutra (iv. i). 

Many a Piirana work of which the dates have not been definitely 
ascertained refer to the tantras generally or to particular tantra rites, 
Puranas like Devi, Kalika and Liiiga explicitly deal with tantra wor* 
ship. In the Padma Put ana (Svarga Khanda, chapter xxvii) and 
Kfilikapurana (chapter Itv) are found elaborate descriptions of mi 
cakras of the tantras, Kurma and some other Puranas, however, are 
found to decry the tantras. There are many passages in the Maha- 
bharata too showing that Siva was already venerated under the 
emblem of the phallus when the epic was composed. The use of wine 
and meat in the worship of the river-goddess Ganga is mentioned in 
the Ramayana (Ayodhya Kanda-^'LW. 89). 

Tantricism in early secular ivorks 

Secular works — some of which are evidently quite early — are also 
found incidentally to refer to tantra rites confirming their high popu- 
larity and wide prevalence. We shall refer to only a few of these. 

Various charms and incantations for the stupefication pf beings 
are described in the Arthamstra of Kautilya (xiv. 3). Here we get 
reference to the offering of sacrifices in cremation grounds on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month. Of deities to whom oblations 
were made mention may be made of such queer names Amila, Kimila, 
Vayujara etc. 

The Lalitavistara^ (chapter xii) refers to the l?iiddha\s surpassing 

1 fainasHtras — S.B.E. — XLV p. 366. 

2 Bibliotheca Indica edition, p. 179.. 
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knowledge in mgama along with other branches of learning. In chapter 
xvii it incidentally throws light on some of the religious practices 
of the time of the Buddha.* Though the sense is not quite clear it 
seems to refer to the use of well-scrutinised mantras and the use of 
wine and meat for religious purposes. The carrying of skulls and 
Kkatva'hgas is also referred to. Nikumbka-sMhana as one of tlie 
practices for the attainment of salvation is mentioned. And we learn 
from it that the worsliip of gods and goddesses Dev\^ Kafya- 

ynnl) was offered at pasture lands and cemeteries. 

The tantric goddess Kali is represented by Asvagliosa as having 
been known in the time of the Buddha. Thus we read in the Chinese 
translation of A^vagliosa’s Buddhacarita :* 

‘*Novv, Mara had an aunt-attendant whose name was Ma-kia kadi 

♦ 

(Maha kail), 1084, who held a skull dish in her hands, and stood in 
front of Bodhisattva, and with every kind of winsome gesture, tempted 
him to lust, io8£.*' 

The attendants of Mara who attacked Buddha are stated to have 
carried weapons similar to those possessed by Sivaite gods {e.g. Trifiula, 
Khatvaiiga).® It is thus quite clear that at least a little before 
the time of Asvaghoaa {circa ist century A,I>.) Tantric deities 
were quite well-known, 

CllINTAHARAN ClIAKRAVAUTI 


1 Lalitavistara, p, 31 2 - 13. 

2 S.B.E. vol. xix, p. 153. In the published Sanskrit text the 
goddess is called Megkakall (xiii, 49). 

3 Buddhacarita — xiii. 21. S6. 



A short sketch of the Second Bynasty of the 
Zamorins of Malabar (1742-1774) 

I 

Wars with the Rajas of Walluvanad, Palgiiat, Cochin 

AND TraVANCORE AND THE DUTCII-ExTENSION 
OF Empire (1742-1758). 

Necessity for adoption 1706 A.D. 

After 9 centuries of continuous existence, at the beginning 
of the i8th century, the Zamorin’s dynasty was threatened with ex- 
tinction. There were only two males — the Zamorin himself and the 
second prince, known as Eral[)ad. The princesses or Tampuratties were 
all past child-bearing age. And as succession was regulated by the 
Marmakkattayam law^ according to which the offspring belongs 
to the mother’s family and the eldest male member looks after its 
affairs, it became clear that the house would die out. It was therefore 
resolved to adopt three princes and two princesses from the Niles- 
waram branch. 


The origin of the Nileszvaram branch 

This branch had its origin in a love affair between a Tampuratty 
of the Zamorin’s house and a Tampuran or prince of the house of 
Kolathiri or Chirakkal. The senior Kolathiii sent his younger brother 
on a diplomatic mission to Calicut. The young prince fell in love 
with one of the nieces of the Zamorin and utilised his stay at the 
palace in improving his love-schcme rather than in forwarding the 
business he had come to settle. The love was returned and the 
lovers, instead of seeking the permission of the Zamorin which would 
have been granted, resolved to leave the place without his knowledge. 
Some Nambutiris— Malayalee Bramins who had the free run of the 
Zamorln’s palace— -abetted the enterprise. And one day the princess 

1 For a fuller account of this system vide Malabar Gazetteer’^^, 

95. 

2 Miraporam of Duarte Barbosa. 
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escaped from the palace and in company with her lover fled to his 
dominions in the north. The Zamorin not unnaturally became 
furious at the deception practised upon him against all rights of hos- 
pitality and in absolute defiance of his own authority. He looked 
upon the event as an insult to his family honour and invaded the 
Kola thunad to teach this Romeo and Juliet a severe lesson. Unable 
to resist, the Kolathiri Raja appealed to the Nambutiris to intercede 
on his behalf. And the Zamorin consented to regard the family 
honour sufficiently vindicated by ceding his dominions as far as the 
Kottapuzha (Kotta river) and by investing the princess with all rights 
over Nileswaram. This event which happened probably in the r 3th 
century before Ibn Batata’s visit to the Malabar coast proved to be a 
blessing, for it enabled the Zamorin to provide for tho continuance of 
his line without rousing the jealousy of the neighbouring powers or 
sowing the seeds of a dynastic dissension like that which distracted 
Cochin throughout the greater part of its recorded history, For the 
adoption was in the nature of a family re-union to which no one could 
reasonably take any objection. 

The adoption on the i6th Makaram, 88 1 M. E. 

The ceremony took place on the i6thMakaram 88i M. E., corres- 
ponding to 1706 A.D. The princes took rank as Munalpad or 3rd 
prince, Edattralpad or 4th prince and Neduttralpad or sth prince. The 
elder of the two sisters was adopted in the Kizhakke Kovilagam and 
the younger in the Pu tilth an Kovilagam. The princes, after going 
through the training in arms prescribed for every member of the 
family under the eye of the hereditary preceptor, the Tamme 
Panikkar, were entrusted with the responsibilities of their separate 
offices. 


The First Zamorin of the New Dynasty 1742-58 

In course of time, the eldest of the princes, originally adopted as 
Munalpad, became the Zamorin in 1742. Even as Munalpad he 
had earned a name for prowess and bravery. For he defeated the 
Vellatri or Walluvanad Raja and overpowering his commander-in- 
chief captured the fortresses of Kottakkal and Kolathur, The acces- 
sion of such a prince was gladly welcomed by the warlike Nayars, 
and the events of the reign did not belie the expectation of war and 
conquest which it had aroused in their minds, But the impression 
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he made on the foreigners was, however, that of a comparatively 
gentle and peace-loving king. 

The account of the Dutch Commandet Gollenesse 

Writing in 17431 Gollenesse, the Dutch Commandant at Cochin, 
says in his memorandum^ : — 

“The king is a prince between 30 and 35 years old j adopted from 
the house of Nileseram he came to the throne last year, and seems 
to be a man of a good disposition, but a little too gentle to oppose 
adequately the seething humours of his second prince who boasts that 
he intends to live and die a mortal enemy of the Hon’ble Company, 
Some months ago we felt something of the effects of his boasts when 
this foolhardy prince without the slightest show of reason made a raid 
upon the kingdom of Cochin and laid waste the land of Mangalam. 
At the same time the English of Madras received information of the 
return to these regions of the right worshii)ful Von Imhoff and they 
spread the report of it, whereupon all his nefarious schemes fell to 
pieces and he thought it advisable to sheathe the sword quickly. The 
Zamorin declared that everything had been done without his orders ; 
we did not fail to profit by this and a peace was concluded on the 3rd 
of Dec, ultimo. It is to be hoped that this peace will be lasting. At 
any rate we have seriously warned the king of Cochin to avoid care- 
fully every occasion of new disturbances and rather bear and digest 
a small injustice than bring greater upon himself inasmuch as the 
Hon’ble company cannot help him at present. The king holds his 
court at Panany (Ponnani) where the Hon'ble Company has a Resident 

the book keeper, Gerrit Van Darpeu, and as, since the late war 
very little good is spoken of the ITon'ble Company in those parts 
one seldom gets anything but reports of danger from there. At 
present the Zamorin is celebrating the feast of Hlavianga * at Tiru- 
nevay (Tirnnavayi) with much pomp and not without heavy ex- 
penses,* 


The war with Walluvanad 

Immediately after the festival — which took place in February— 
March, 1743 — Zamorin invaded Walluvanad. Between this Raja 

1 Galletti — Dutch in Malabar p. 66. 

2 This festival is held once in I3 years and lasts 30 days. Vide 
Logan — Malabar Manual^ vol. i, pp, 162-168. 
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and the Zamorin there was a long standing feud dating from the 
I2th century A.D. The fact that they were neighbours would itself 
have been sufficient to account for this. Besides, there was also a 
specific ground for quarrel. The Mamankam festival had originally 
been celebrated under the auspices of the Chera emperors. When 
the rule of these Perumals came to an end, this sacred prerogative 
was exercised by the Vcllatri in whose dominion Tirunavayi lay. In 
the i2th century the Zamorii^ conquered this place and assumed 
the proud function of the Raksapunisa or protector of the 
Mamankam. And ever since, the Vellatri used to send a dozen or 
two of the bravest of his men to assassinate the Zamorin when the 
festival was being celebrated. 

As has already been remarked, this Zamorin had as Miinalpad 
waged war witii the Vellatri. Vellatri retaliated by causing ‘*two 
elephants of the Zamorin to be carried off " ‘ So the Ten Thousand 
and Thirty Thousand, who had come as in duty bound for the 
Mamankam, were ordered to take tlie field against the Vellatri. 
Tiivur, Tiruvalamkiinnu, Tenkara, Kiimaramputiir, Karimpuzha, 
Tachanattukara and Aliparamba were occupied. Walluvanad was 
cut into two as by a wedge and Ernad, the ancestral dominion of 
the Zamorin, was connected with Nediinganad, an older acquisition 
from the Vellatri. 


ITfir ivilh Palghat 

The victorious forces did not stop there. They advanced south 
Into Palghat and occupied the country, Coming after these brilliant 
successes, the Mamankam of 1755 was celebrated witli much greater 
pomp than before. 

The advance of Travancore under Martanda Varnia 

Hardly was this tweivth yearly festival over, when, to the surprise 
of every one, envoys from Cocliin waited upon the Zamorin soliciting 
his help against Martanda Varma of Travancore. Succeeding his 
uncle in 1729 to a petty principality, dominated by over-weening vassals, 
this prince, by a judicious mixture of guile and mignt, put down the 
factions in his kingdom aud annexed Travancore, Quilon and Kotta- 
rakkara. The progress of this prince alarmed the Dutch, who wouM 


I Galletti-- 7 ’A^ Dutch in Malahor^ p, 65. 
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have Malabar divided among petty rulers with themselves holding 
the scales between them, They took up the cause of the dispossessed 
Rajas. Rut they were defeated and compelled to sign an ignominious 
treaty at Mavclikara^ in 174^* Ry the 9th article of this treaty they 
agreed to secede from all engagements which they might have en- 
tered into with otlier Malabar princes whom the king of Travancore 
might choose to attack, and on no account interfere in their disputes 
or afford them assistance or shelter ; nor in any respect raise any 
Opposition to the enterprises of the king. Aided by the counsels of 
the astute Brahmin, Rama lyen — who played the same |>art and stood 
in the same relation to his master as the famous Kautilya had 
done to Candragu[)ta Maury a — Martaiida Varma entered the territory 
of the Cochin’ Raja, llis army, organised and disciplined on the 
European model by Eustatius D’Lanoy, a Fleming taken captive at 
the battle of Colachel with the Dutch in 174I1 easily dispersed the 
ill-organised levies of the enemy, overran Chenganachery and Kottayam 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Cochin forces at Poracad in 
1754. The Cochin Raj?! turned to his ancient allies, the Dutch, for 
help. Rut they were bound hand and foot by the treaty of 1748 and 
they advised a peaceful settlement by submission. Deserted by the 
Dutch, Cochin sought the aid of the Zamorin. 

The league of the northern princes 1755 

*‘His Highness (of CochinV' says Commandeur Moens,- ‘‘united 
with the Zamorin and the northern princes to oppose the king of 
Travancore in his designs.'^ That his traditional and inveterate foe 
should seek his friendship was in itself an inducement for the Zamorin 
to join him. Further it was well known that the range of Martanda 
VarmaN ambitions included the whole of the Malayalam-speaking 
country, and after the conquest of Cochin it was certain that the 
Travancoreans would turn their arms against him. He would then 
have to fight a foe strengthened by recent conquests and the prestige 
of uninterrupted victories. Ry supporting the Raj.i of Cochin and 
the dispossessed chiefs of Chenganaciiery and Kottayam he would 
be able to interpose an effectual barrier and perhaps engage Martanda 
Varma within his own boundaries. Impelled by a sense of chivalry 

1 The Travancore Manual^ Vol. I, p. 348. 

2 Galletti— 7 //^ Dutch in Malabar^ p. 128. 
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reinforced by weighty political considerations, the Zamorin agreed 
to assist Cochin, provided Cochin paid the expenses of the war. 

The league proves abortive 

But the new alliance proved abortive. The Zamorin’s forces 
crossed into Fappinivattam (Papponetty of the Dutch writers) on 
their way to join the Cochinites. But Fappinivattam had been ceded 
to the Dutch by the Zamorin in Between the Dutch and the 

Zamorin no love was lost and the entry of the Nayars into Fappini- 
vattam was resented by them, though just then they were not in a 
position to show their resentment- In the meanwhile tlie proximity 
of the ZamoriiFs Nayars roused in the minds of the Cochin princes 
the memories of ancient days and they began to grow nervous. The 
Dutch skilfully played upon these fears and succeeded in breaking 
up the league. “Tiiesc princes says Moens,' ‘Realised their mistake 
and dared not continue their operations. The Zamorin, demanded 
compensation for his expenses from the king of Cochin on the pre- 
text that he had marched up with his army at his request, and when 
this was not forthcoming, he invaded the territory of Cochin and 
took possession of the i8 half-villages.*^ 

War with the Dutch and Cochin 

These were not his only acquisitions. The chiefs of Alangad and 
Faroor joined him. Now that the Dutch were intriguing with the 
enemy, the Zamorin turned his position in the vicinity of their terri- 
tories to the best account by capturing the furt of Enamakkal. He 
then occupied Trichur and performed a grand Tulabharam ceremony 
in the temple. The Raja of Cranganore, the Changaran Kanda Carta, 
Chittoor Namburi, and Velos Nambiar — whose allegiance the Zamorin 
had transferred to the Dutch by the treaty of 1717 — gladly returned 
to the standard of their former sovereign, and the Zamorin found him- 
self once more master of Oorakam, Aratupuzha and Mapranam. The 
chiefs of Mukundapuram, and the Rajiis of Talapilly submitted to 
him, and Tripunathara, the capital of Cochin, would itself have been 
occupied but for the hostility of the Dutch in the rear. 

The attack on Travancore 1756 

Caught between two enemies the Raja of Cochin sought to appease 
Martanda Varma. The Faliat Achchan, his hereditary prime minister, 
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who had been taken captive at Poracad in 1754, turned his captivity 
to the advantage of his sovereign by influencing the Travancore minis- 
ters to advocate his cause with their master. And it seemed before 
long a treaty of friendship would be concluded. 

This determined the Zamorin to invade Travancore in 1756. He 
informed the Dutch that he would restore to them the countries he 
had won from them and pay two thousand candies of pepper annually, 
provided they joined him in an attack on Martanda Varina.’ Though 
they hated, they still feared tiie Travancorean, and conveyed to him 
the overtures the Zamorin had made to them. Thus warned by the 
Dutch, Martanda Varma made preparations to defend Arookutty and 
Poracad which commanded the only passages to Travancore. ^'The 
ZamoriiPs arm/ came by sea in a large fleet of native craft, and as it 
was being landed Captain D^Lanoy's force accompanied by Rama 
lyen Dalawah met the enemy, and after a vigorous encounter com- 
pelled the ZamoriiPs force to retreat with great loss of life and 
ammunition.^*^ Preparations were made for a second and a grander 
invasion; but before the Zamorin launched his attack, his hands 
were stayed by the descent of the Mysoreans. 

Treaty zvith Hyder All 1757 

Unable to hold his own against the encroachments of his neigh- 
bours, the Raja of Palghat sought the help of the Raja of Mysore. 
He offered to recognise him as suzerain and pay an annual tribute 
of 12000 old Viray fanams in return for protection. Hyder Ali, to 
whom these offers were made in the first instance, accepted them on 
behalf of his master and sent his brother-in-law, Mukhdum Sahib, with 
2000 cavalry, 5000 infantry and 5 guns. The Zamorin did not with- 
draw his forces from their advanced positions in the south, for 
on January 22nd, 1757, a treaty of perpetual friendship had been 
concluded between Cochin and Travancore. The air was also thick 
with rumours of a projected Dutch invasion. He did not think the 
Mysoreans so dangerous as his enemies in the south. He sent them 
back by agreeing to restore to Palghat his recent acquisitions and 
pay to Hyder the sum of 12 lakhs of rupees for the expenses he had 
incurred in sending his force to the west coast. 

1 The Travancore Manual, Vol. I. p. 353. 
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IVar with Cochin and the Dutch resumed 

After pacifying the Mysoreans, the Zamorin employed his forces 
in making good his hold on the conquered country in the south, 
He captured Mullurcara and Chennamangalam in 1758 when the an- 
ticipated storm from the Dutch at last broke. A large armament was 
sent from J3atavia to recover tlic territory lost to the Zamorin, With- 
out shame, the Dutch invited the Cochin Raja to help them. Cochin 
— always ready to srike a blow at his enemy— chose to forget the 
attitude of the Dutch to lus misfoi tunes and sent the second 
prince and Taliyat Achchan to their aid. At Tiriivanjikulam they 
joined their forces witli those that had come from Batavia, and the 
Zamorin was burroiindcd in Ins fort at Mathilakam, 

The treaty with the Dutch 1758 

The Zamorin’s ministers knew how to divide their enemies. It 
was well known that the Dutch could not sec beyond their own in- 
terests, and in their dealings with the Malabar chiefs they had shown 
themselves incapable of rising to any higher considerations of humani- 
ty or friendship. A secret treaty was concluded with them. The 
Zamorin agreed to pay Rs. 65,000* for war expenses, cede the iS 
half-villages which he had conquered from Cochin, and restore 
Chetwai and rappinivattam. At dead of night without the know- 
ledge of their allies the Dutch withdrew from Cranganorc and the 
Cochin Nayars at once fell back. 

On the 27th ol Pdedam 933 M.E. corresponding to 1758 A.D. the 
Zamorin died at Trichur. Two months afterwards, on the 27th 
of Mithunam, Martanda Varina also died. 


11 

"Misfortunes NEViiK come sungly^’ 1758-17C6 
The story of a curse 

On the death of his brother at Trichur, the second of the princes 
adoijted from Nileswaram became Zamorin. It was during his reign 
that Calicut was occupied by Hyder AH. A picturesque story is 
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related by old men as to how this Zamorin came to lose his empire. 
When he was Eralpad or second prince, he went once in the company 
of his older brother, the Zamorin, to offer worship at the shrine of 
the Bhagawati of SrTvalayanad — the tutelary deity of the house. The 
worship was conducted according to J^aktaic rites, and the priest 
gave them the usual prasadain consisting of liquor and flowers dipped 
in liquor. The Zamorin, as becoming a true devotee, caught the 
holy liquor in his hand and sipped it. The Eralpad, conceiving an 
aversion for it, made a pretence of sipping, and passing it overhead 
allowed it to drop behind him on the ground. The Zamorin, who, 
was watching this, simply said ; '‘Unni, the kingdom will be lost 
in your time,* And the prophecy became too true. 

A trouble some legacy 

In justice to the new Zamorin it must be said that no one before 
him succeeded to such a troublesome legacy. There was, in the first 
])lac0, the war with Cochin which threatened to assume a new aspect 
less favourable to him in view of the growing amity between Cochin 
and Travancore, In tlic second place, there were the heavy financial 
obligations resulting from the treaties with llytlcr and the Dutch. 


Scarcity of money a cause of failure 

Money is power and the Malabar kings waxed or waned accord- 
ing as their treasury became full or empty. Prior to the advent of 
the Portuguese, Calicut was the chief emporium of commerce and the 
Zamorin the richest of the Malabar chiefs, llis empire was also 
the biggest on the west coast. But after their arrival, on account 
of their hostility to the Moors, who were tlie merchant princes of 
C'alicut, the trade of Calicut gradually declined, and with it tlie money 
income of the Zamorin— mainly drawn from customs imposed on 
exports and imports — also dwindled. For a time the Zamorin and 
the Dutch made common cause against the Portuguese and Cochin, 
but ere long the Dutch who entered tlic possessions of the Portuguese 
by force began to follow the policy of their rivals by choice. There- 
upon the Zamorin tried to attract their enemies— the English, the 
French, and the Danes— to his ports by permitting them to erect 
factories and protecting them against violence and fraud from hi® 
subjects. His relations with the English were very close. Not onl 
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were they allowed to erect factories at Calicut, Ponnany and Chet- 
wai, but their advica.was accepted in his relations with the Dutch. 
The accounts of the Zamorin preserved in his office show such large 
sums of money as six and seven lakhs of fanams borrowed on different 
occasions from them between 1728 and 1738. 

Antiquated military tactics another cause of decline 

Besides money the Zamorins also stood in need of up-to-date 
weapons especially fire-arms. The Zamorin's Nayars had no equals 
in the use of shield and sword, and were superior to the Nayars of 
other chiefs in bravery and heroism. But they fought on old-fashioned 
methods with equally old-fashioned weapons. Their battles degener- 
ated very often into individual hand to hand combats. 'Of organisation 
there was little, of discipline much less. Had the Zamorins been able 
to secure the services of a D’Lanoy to discipline and orgainse their 
army, the history of the west coast might have been changed. The 
Nayars disdained to wield any but sword and shield, and left the 
firearms to be handled by the Mapillas. The Zamorins tried their 
best to get an adequate supply of arms and ammunition from the Eng- 
lish, the PVcnch and the Danes. In the contract concluded with the 
Danes on the 29th March 1752, beside the usual stipulation for the 
payment of the ‘‘ancient custom” on all exports and imports it is 
stated : — “When any enemies come against the States of the Samorin 
by sea or land, and be they of whatever strange nation, the Com- 
pany is bound to favour me with all aid as well of people as of 
defensive weapons. In case there is a necessity for artillery, men, 
cannon balls, powder and muskets, the Company is bound to give 
them that may be required.”^ These allies, as will be seen from 
the sequel, proved a broken reed at the critical moment. The Zamorin 
never succeeded in overcoming his financial difficulties, and in 1762, 
on the eve of the war with Travancore, he had to cede the Mutucunnu 
Islands^ as security for the balance due to the Dutch under the treaty 
of 1758. 


The alliance between Travancote and Cochin 1761 

The accession of a new Zamorin did not in any way improve the 
position of Cochin, Fights took place between the Zamorin*s Nayars 

1 hogsin—lVeaties etc», p, 105. 
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and the Cochinites near Trichur and other places, but the Cochinites 
were not able to dislodge the Nayars from the positions they had 
occupied. The Cochin Raja thereupon concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance on 23rd December 1762 with Rama Varma who 
now ruled Travancore. By this treaty Rama Varma agreed to assist 
Cochin to expel the 'Samoory's troops from that part which extends 
north as far as Poocoidah river, and east as far as Cliittoor river, as 
also the districts you formerly possessed at Vellappanad Karee.”' 
In return, Cochin promised to renounce all his claims over Alangad 
and Paroor in the occupation of the Zamorin since 1755, and not to 
interfere with any conquests Travancore might make in Palghat- 
cherry, where the Zamorin held the Natuvattam. Assuring himself 
of the good faith* of his Cochin ally by causing him to swear per- 
petual friendship before the God at Such indr am, tlie Travancore 
Riija ordered his troops to take the field against the Zamorin. 

Ihe war with 1 ravaiicore and loss of Alangad^ Paroor and 
Trichur 1762-1773 

The first act of the Travancoreans was to construct a sort of 
“Chinese walP from opposite Cranganore right up to tlie Ghats. Con- 
sisting of an earthen rampart, protected by a ditch and flanking 
towers at intervals, it formed an effective barrier against any attempts 
the Zamorin might make to invade Travancore. The Travancoreans 
then entered the Zamorin's territory into two divisions. The first 
division, led by Diwan Martanda Pillai, cleared Alangad, Paroor, 
and Mapranam, and reinforced by the Kavalappara and Perattuvithi 
Nayars drove the Calicut Nayars out of Trichur. In the meanwhile, 
the second division, under D’Lanoy, occupied Cranganore. Return- 
ing to Trichur by way of Chetwai, the intrepid Fleming defeated 
the Zamorin at Chelakkara, pursued him as far as Kakkad and occu- 
pied Kuiinamkulam. These defeats, coming one upon another, dis- 
heartened the Zamorin. Treason also raised its head in his camp. 
Two of his commanders, the Talachennors of Aliparamba and Ma- 
pranam, joined the Kavalappara Nayar, and when the Zamorin was 
proceeding to Cherupallacheri, waylaid him and made an attempt on 
his life at Kandam Kazhai. Not knowing to what extent disaffec- 
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tion had spread among his followers, he opened negotiations with 
Rama Varma. He himself went to Padmmanabhapurain, and articles 
of a treaty of alliance were settled in person by the two sovereigns. 
By the treaty formally signed by their respective ministers on the 
26ih Edavam 938 M.E., corresponding to 1763 A.c., the Zamorin 
gave up all his rights over Trichur, Alangad, and Paroor, agreed to 
pay Travancore a hundred and fifty thousand rupees as war expenses, 
and refer his disputes with Cochin to the friendly mediation of Rama 
Varma. 


Uyder resolves to invade Malabar 

Hardly had the Zamorin returned from Trivandrum when 
he was confronted with a more formidable menace at his own door. 
Envoys from Hyder presented themselves before him demanding the 
indemnity promised by the treaty of 1757. But he sent them awav 
with scorn. He did not know the real strength of Hyder. Exag- 
gerating the weakness of Hyder's position and the strength of his 
own, he adopted exactly that course which was calculated to 
bring down the resentment of Hyder full upon him. “Possibly’' 
says Commander Moens in his memorandum,’ ‘‘it would not have 
come to this, if they had dealt with the affair better at the court. 
For when the Nabob sent envoys to the Zamorin to demand tribute 
he sent them away with the lUtermost contempt, though, know- 
ing that everyone at that time had to submit to the Nabob he shoiilfi 
have replied to the ambassador submissively and proceeded to 
negotiate about the tribute and knock off as much as possible". 
Hyder aimed at nothing less than the subjugation of the west coast 
including Travancore. The wealth of these districts attracted him. 
Further he had special grievances against Travancore and ('ochiii. 
In a weak moment, confronted with the rebellion of his vassals in 
1754, Martanda Varma had requested his help. But when Hyder 
was about to send his troops, the Maharaja changed his mind and 
rejected the proferred assistance,® The Zamorin had injured him 
by appealing behind his back to his Hindu suzerain against the treaty 
made by his brother-in-law, Mukhdum Sahib. Hyder would have been 
contented with submission and tribute. Had the Zamorin bent before 

1 Galletti — 7 he Dutch in Malabar^ p, 132. 
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the Storm, it would have safely blown over, leaving him in the enjoy-* 
ment of a limited independence. 

The invasion of Hyder 1766 

The rebuffs which his envoys met at the hands of the Zamorin 
determined him to invade Malabar. Ali Raja of Cannanore had 
already joined him in 1763 with his well-equipped fleet. In 1764 
Hyder sent messengers to the English at Tellicherry to secure their 
neutrality. The English tried to dissuade him from the enterprise; 
for, if Hyder became master of Malabar, it was certain tliat he 
would give valuable concessions to the French. But when they found 
he had fully made up his mind, worldly prudence dictated to them 
to make the best terms they could with him, leaving their Malabar 
allies to their fate. 

The army of invasion consisted of 12000 picked Mysoreans, includ- 
ing 4000 horse and 12 pieces of cannon. The 8000 Mapillas of Ali 
Raja made excellent scouts. The operations of the army were to be 
supported by the fleet which sailed along the coast. Issuing a general 
order to grant no quarter, he crossed the frontier in the beginning 
of 1766. 


The battle of Perinkulam 28lh March 

As soon as news reached Calicut that Hyder had crossed the 
Irontier, the Zamorin proceeded north at the head of a large force, 
joining his forces with those of the “further princes of Collastery*’* 
(the Kadathanad Rajas) he pitched his camp on the south bank of 
the Kotta river at the Perinkulam ferry. 

Hyder swept through the country without meeting any serious 
resistance. On the 12th of February he was at Nileswar.im ; I\I:idayi 
was given up to him on the 21st ; 6th of March saw him at Chirakkal ; 
and on the 28th he appeared on the northerii bank of the river which 
the Zamorin and the Kadathanad Rfijas had resolved to defend 
against him. 

Hyder saw that it was difficult to cross the river in the face of the 
enemy. His Mapilla scouts however informed him, that some mile 
further down, the river was a league in breadth and fordable at ebb 
tide. This had been overlooked by the Hindu leaders, who thought 

I Galletti — Dutch in Malabar ^ p, 153. 
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that Hyder would cross only at the ford and left it unprotected. 
Hyder resolved to effect his crossing at this point. To conceal his 
object he drew up his infantry with his 12 guns right opposite the 
Hindu host and brought the fleet up the river to this place as though 
he intended to deliver his main attack here. At day break the My- 
soreans began to be active and opened fire on the Hindus. They 
replied with their mortars and guns whicii produced much noise and 
more smoke. When the two armies were thus employed, the tide 
began to ebb. Hyder thereupon moved down the right bank of the 
river at the head of his cavalry, and under cover of his fleet entered 
the river at full gallop. Swimming and wading, his horsemen crossed 
the river and appeared behind the Hindus. Taken unawares the 
Hindus were a little disconcerted. But they rallied* and a desperate 
fight ensued. Fortunately night descended upon the fighting hosts, 
and in the darkness the Nayars made terrible havoc on the ene- 
my. But when day dawned they retreated, the Kadathanad Raja 
to the hills, the Zamorin to Calicut. Though Hyder^s losses were 
terrible, he was thus left master of the field. 

He did not pursue the retreating forces of the Zamorin very far, 
for the battle overnight had thinned the ranks of his cavalry, and the 
infantry and the guns were still on the other bank of the river. For 
over a week Hyder remained on the spot making good the passage 
of the river. On the 6th of April a force of 6000 men was despatched 
against Calicut. Here and there behind their wooden stockades the 
Nayars defended themselves with their accustomed valour. But 
these isolated acts of heroism did not serve to stop the progresss of 
the enemy. On the nth of April Ali Raja reached Calicut and 
surrounded the fort. 


ilyder occupies Calicut 

On the 20th of April Hyder joined him and the fleet sailed into 
the Kallai river. The siege became severe. Provisions became 
scanty and the cry of famine made itself heard in the palace, Hyder 
wished to have an interview with the Zamorin, but he would not 
trust himself in the hands of the Nabob. Ilyder demanded as the 
price of peace a crore of gold mohurs. The Zamorin offered all 
that he had — but Hyder remained obdurate. 

The Zamorin saw that no human device could save him 
from the predicament. He invoked his guardian deity, and for 
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three days and nights the Zamorin and his priests fasted and prayed. 
A strange gloom and silence settled upon the palace. *'Hyder sent 
some Mysore chiefs to this prince to visit him. They returned to 
inform him that they suspected some extraordinary happening. They 
had noticed on the face of the king a sombre and sinister air. He 
had already been fasting for three days and was preparing for a reli- 
gious ceremony. They learned, ere long, that the unlucky prince had 
collected together all his family, and after having recited prayers in 
the presence of the principal Brahmans had set fire to his own palace 
and had thrown himself in the fire.”^ In fact the Zamorin had formed 
the desperate resolution of blowing himself up with the fort from which 
his ancestors in the past had gone fortli to conquer. Entrusting the 
sacred bracelefto a faithful Brahmin to be placed in the shrine of the 
family deity, he entered the powder magazine with a lighted torch in 
his hand. In the explosion that followed, the fort and part of the 
palace were destroyed.^ Thus after seven centuries and a quarter of un- 
broken possession (from 1042 to 1766) Calicut passed out of the hands 
of the Zamorins. 


Ill 

A DREAM OF INDEPENDENCE 1766-1774 

The tragedy at Calicut raised the last of the princes adopted from 
Nileswaram to the dignity of the Zamorin. Jhit on account of the 
troubles, no formal ceremony of enthronement took place. From 
his refuge at Paroor, whither he had retired with the princesses of 
the family after the fall of Calicut, he directed his Nayars to 
harass Hyder's movements from all sides. Hyder found that 
though he was master of Calicut, he was not yet master of Malabar. 
To accomplish his purpose he began to take the Mappillas — his 
coreligionists— into his favour. Rewards were conferred upon them, 
and especially, the Tangals or priests, whose word is still law unto 
the Mappilla, became recipients of extensive lands. The Ponnani 
Tangal was given an inam worth Rs. 400 a year. As the monsoon 

1 MichdiVid— History of Mysore, This is more in con- 
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was about to break, Hyder retired to Coimbatore, leaving a move- 
able column of 3000 men under Madanna. 

Hyder’s departure was the signal for a general revolt and his 
garrisons at Ponnani and Calicut were at once surrounded. Raja 
Ali, his governor at Madukkarai, came to Malabar to quell the out- 
break. But he was caught in a trap at the junction of the Tutakkal 
and Ponnani rivers, wheiiCe he could neither advance on account 
of the swollen streams nor retreat on account of the enemy. As soon 
as news reached Hyder of the impossible position in which his lieu- 
tenant found himself, he left Coimbatore at the head of 3000 horse 
and 10000 sepoys with twelve light pieces of camion carried on the 
back of elephants. Burning and pillaging and leaving a trail of 
ruins behind them, the Mysoreans came. The Nayars, thereupon, 
abandoned their position at the Tutakkal river, and entrenched them- 
selves at Putiyangady. Failing in his first attack, Hyder sent a mixed 
force of Frenchmen and the Bara-admees or picked nobility. ‘They 
jumped into the ditch and hastily ascending the retrenchments tore 
up the palisades and were in the face of the enemy in an instant. 
They gave no quarter; and the enemy astonished to the last degree 
at their impetuosity and ravage suffered themselves to be butchered 
even without resistance,^^ ^ 

Hyder resolved to stamp out further resistance by a policy of 
severe repression. He called on the Pariahs and other low castes to 
lise against the Nayars, and set them in the place hitiierto occupied 
by the Nayars in the social scale. “By a solemn edict he declared 
the Nayars deprived of all their privileges; and ordained that their 
caste, which was the first after the Brahmans, should thereafter be 
the lowest of all the castes, subjecting them to salute the Pariahs and 
others of the lowest castes by ranging themselves before them as 
the other Malabars had been obliged to do before tlie Nayars ; per- 
mitting all the other castes to bear arms and forbidding them 
to the Nayars^ who till then had enjoyed the sole right of carrying 
them ; at the same time allowing and commanding all persons to kill 
such Nayars as were found bearing arins.“^ A promise was also 
held out of restoration to lands and houses if the “Nayars look the 
turban."' But many preferred to die of starvation in the forests or 
in battle against the Muslim soldiers. When Hyder found that these 
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measures did not produce the desired result he resorted to other means 
of repression. He established his headquarters at Manjeri, and from 
there as a centre his soldiers spread out like a net scouring every 
wood and hill, killing every man they met and reducing women and 
children to slavery. Many were hanercd and many others were trans- 
ported to Mysore, where they perished of hunger arid misery, 

Hyder could not stay to complete the work ot subjugation. His 
enemies, the Mahrattas and even Nizam AH of Hyderabad, threatened 
to invade Mysore, while the descendant of the Hindu dynasty whom 
Hyder had practically ousted showed signs of joining his enemies. 
He left Malabar leaving a large force in the country to hold the 
stockades he had constructed. 

His departure was once more followed by a general outbreak 
and his garrisons, scattered throughout the country, were surrounded 
everywhere, hut the skill of Madanna extricated the Mysoreans 
from a dangerous situation. The Malabar chiefs were hoodwinked 
by his diplomacy, He opened negotiations with the various chiefs. 
He hinted that his master had found the conquest of Malabar an 
acquisition hitherto more expensive than advantageous ; and that 
if the chiefs should consent to reimburse the heavy charges which 
he had incurred he would be ready to restore their possessions, 
The chieftains assented gladly, and thus ‘Tlyder’s provincial troops 
whose escape would otherwise have been impracticable, not only 
retreated in .safety but loaded with treasure —the willing contribution 
of the chiefs of Malabar — the purchase of a dream of independence."® 

The Zamorin returned to Calicut agreeing to p^y an annual tribute. 
For nearly six years from 1768 to 1774 the country enjoyed a respite. 
The Calicut fort was repaired or rc crected but nothing more was 
done. The Zamorin thought that the Nabob's dance with the Maiiiat- 
las would continue for ever and he had seen the last of Hyder. The 
promised tribute was not paid. And once more he plunged into the 
age-long hostility with Cochin. He raked up his claims for the 
management of the Tripurayar temple, where the King of Cochin 
had appointed a priest without consulting him. 

But towards the end of 1773 Hyder despatched two forces, one 
under Said Sahib and Srinivas Rao through Wynad, the other through 
Palghat to chastise the Malabar chieftains. It was only then that 

1 Malabar Gazetteer--^^. 67. 
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the Zamorin opened his eyes to the danger that threatened to 
overwhelm him. As the French were in high favour with Hyder, 
he resolved to commend himself to their protection. By a treaty 
concluded with the French Governor Duprat of Mahe he “submitted 
himself, his country, and his subjects to the King of France.” Im- 
mediately the fort was occupied and the French flag hoisted over it. 
Srinivas Rao was asked to stop his advance against Calicut, as the 
Zamorin was now a vassal of the King of France. But the Mysorean 
troubled himself very little about this. And when even a personal 
appeal failed, the irate French Governor mounted the guns on the 
walls as though he intended to defend the fort. But, when on the 
19th January, Srinivas Rao appcard before the fort and demanded 
its surrender, Duprat quietly retired to Mahe with him.* 

Deserted by the French, the Zamorin also left Calicut. The 
Dutch refused to allow him a passage through their territory. But 
he succeeded in reaching Travancore. “When the Zamorin fled/' 
writes the Dutch Comraandeur Moens, in 1781, with evident exulta- 
tion, ‘'he wanted to take shelter in our country, but I diverted him 
from it. So he retired with his family to the south in a native vessel 
to the kingdom of Travancore, where, with the connivance of that 
ruler, he still resides.”^ 


K, V. Krishna Ayyar 
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MISCELLANY 

Pre-Dravidian or Proto-Dravidian 


An article entitled “Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India^’ by 
Prof. Sylvain Levi appeared in 1923 in the Journal Asiatique^ where 
studying the nature of the population of India in the Pre-historic 
period he says, following the pre-Dravidian hypothesis : “Mr. James 
Hornell, in a brilliant essay on the origin and the ethnological 
signification of the Indian boats {Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal^ vol, VII, no 3, 1920) has been led by his researches of a 
technical character to conclusions which he had to accept, he says, 
though he was not prepared for them, and these conclusions are not 
without analogy with ours. He admits a strong Polynesian influence 
on the Pre-Dravidian population of the Southern coast of India ; a 
wave of Malayan immigration must have arrived later, after the 
entrance of the Dravidians on the scene, and it was ti^ey who brought 
from the Malaya Archipelago the cultivation of the cocoa-tree.'* 

According to this theory, one should distinguish the tollowing stages 
in the inliabitation of India: Pre-Dravidian; Polynesian Influence j 
Dravidian Invasion ; Malayan Immigration ; Indo Aryan Invasion. 

What is the exact signification of the terms “Pre-Aryan and Pre* 
Dravidian’* ? If I have properly understood Prof. Sylvain Luvi’s 
article, Pre-Aryan, according to him, denotes the Muudas and the 
Dravidians, and the Pre Dravidians are the Miindas. Ignoring the 
Malayo- Polynesian influence, we come to the scheme simplified as 
follows ; Munda ; Dravidian ; Indo-Aryan. 

In a Memoir that appeared in the Journal AsiatiqueJ I attempted 
to prove that the Mundas had superimposed themselves in India upon 
a black population, wherefrom the present Dravidians originated. In a 
paper published in the following year,^ I tried to determine the 
religion of these ethnic elements. I think the pTijTi should be at the 
base of the cult of the black abcjrigines, whiic tlie animal sacrifices 
might have been introduced by the overrunning Mundas. 

If my point of view be correct, the i)resent Dravidians, although 
they may be of mixed blood, had for their distant ancestors the 

1 Un ancien peuple du Panjab, les Udiimhara^ J A, ^ Jan\'-Mars, 1926. 

2 ToUmisme et Vigetalisme dans V In ic\\\ Revue de VHistoire dcs 
Religions^ Nov.-Dee. 1937, 

MARCH, 1930 


19 
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black people of the Deccan, Also, as far as one can trace their history, 
these were already established in India ; one cannot therefore speak of 
a Dravidian invasion and the term Pre-Dravidian has no meaning in the 
present state of our knowledge. If one wishes to name the aborigines, 
who, before any contact with the Mundas, spoke the Dravidian dialects, 
1 propose to call them Proto-Dravidians. The term does not prejudge 
the question whether the population there designated was ethnically 
homogenous or heterogenous — purely Australoid, or composed of 
many elements. Therefore we can arrive at the following scheme : 
Proto-Dravidian ; Miinda ; Indo-Aryan. 

A few years ago Dr. P. C. Bagchi asked my permission to trans- 
late and publish my first articles upon the '‘Non-Aryan Loans in Indo- 
Aryan,” and I gladly gave him my consent. These articles were 
published in 1921 and later in the Bulletin and in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Linguistics. Dr. Bagchi translated also Prof. Sylvain Luvi*s 
article published in 1923 in the Journal Asiatique, Some years 
passed before the translations of Dr. Bagchi could be published. 
He has done this wojk with an admirfible zeal. He has, moreover, 
completed his first instalment of translation with extracts from more 
recent articles of mine, notably from a memoir upon the Udumhara, 
This work is about to appear as a publication of tlie University of 
Calcutta under the title 'Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India' — a 
work in three parts, with a useful Introduction by Dr. Bagchi and a 
learned dissertation by Dr. S. K. Cliatterjce : Part I, Non-Aryan Loans 
in Indo-Aryan by Jean Przyluski ; Part II, Sanskrit and Dravidian by 
Jules Bloch ; Part III, Pre-Aryan artid Pre Dravidian in India by 
Sylvain Levi, 

While expressing my sincere gratitude to my Calcutta friends, 
I cannot, for the aforesaid reasons, accept without reserve the 
title, under which they have published my writings. I consider that the 
Pre-Dravidian theory is out of date, that the Kols or Mundas are 
posterior to the Proto-Dravidians, and that the term 'Pre-Dravidian' 
is not scientifically based upon a real fact. 

It would be tiresome to reproduce here in support of this thesis the 
arguments that I have already adduced elsewhere. I shall confine my- 
self only to tJie examination of some new facts. In his article men- 
tioned above, Prof, Sylvain Levi has cited the under-mentioned passage 
from the Brhatkatha-hloka^sangraha in regard to the Pulindas. 

The passage as translated by Lacote (p. 55) runs thus; A group 
of young men leaves for the chase ; one of them tells the party» 
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I see before us a large army of these Pulindas who haunt the caverns 
of the forest, appearing like a forest of trunks blackened by fire. 
From their ranks comes a fat little man small as a dwarf, and with 
copper-coloured eyes ; he was their chief Simhasatru (enemy of the 
lions). He saluted the commander in-chief who asked him, “How is 
the wife of my brother ? And your two sons, Sambara (deer) and 
Yaranga (antelope), are they in good health ? Rumanvat ordered to 
hand over to Simhasatru a bale of stuffs dyed with indigo, kumkuma, 
and saffron, besides a thousand jars of scsamum oil. Then appear- 

ed before us deers whose limbs flashed fire like diamond bubbles ; 
in bands, they passed and repassed, as swift as the wind. One asks 
the chief of the Pulindas, “None of us have ever seen such beasts. 
If you know about them, explain them to us.** “No one knows about 
them,” said the Pulinda, “but my father did. On a certain occasion, 

he taught me something which I will tell you He whose arrow, 

once let fly, makes a pradak^ina around these beasts to return 
forthwith to the quiver, knows that he is a cakravartin,** 

These are the comments of Prof. Sylvain Levi ; “All the traits 
here appear life-like. The Pulindas are compared to burnt 
trunks ; the Natyasastra, XXI, 89, in fact, states that the Pulinda 
should be represented with a black complexion. The diief is of the 

size of a dwarf {ttikharva). The Pre-Dravidians differentiate 

themselves from the Dravidians by their short stature (Thurston, The 
Madras Presidency y p. 124). The sons of the chief have the names 
of animals ; totemisin is still spread amongst the savage tribes of 
the plateaus. The history of the arrows which return to the quiver 
and the resplendent deer appear to come directly from the folklore 
of the Mundas or the Saiitals.*’^ 

I do not believe that the history of the arrows that return 
to the quiver is a purely legendary motif, I believe it is ratlier an allu- 
sion to the ‘boomerang’, which after having been hurled, returns 
towards the hunter. It is known that the practice of the ‘boomerang* 
has survived, not only in Australia but also over a very extensive 
area, comprising Guzerat and the South-Eastern India, the Celebes, the 
New Hebrides, and New Zealand/^ The use of this weapon, which was 
not familiar to the I ndo- Aryans, has, in the folklore of the invaders, 

1 Pre^Aryan p. 90. 

2 Cf. Rivet, Le Monde oeSanien^ in BuL Soc, de Linguistique, 1927, 
P. 153 
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given rise to the fable of the arrow, which after advancing towards the 
game, re-enters the quiver of the hunter. 

In the fragment cited ixom \\\t Brhatkatha^doka sangraka ^ 

this legendary viotif is combined with another, viz., that of chasing 
the resplendent deer. The Sarabha of the accounts is an animal with 
hair of gold, which is represented sometimes as a luminous apparition, 
the capture of which enables one to acquire a su()reme power.' 
It is certainly to this extraordinary chase that the chief of the Puliii- 
das refers. 

I have suggested® that some non- Ary an chiefs, after having immo- 
lated the J^arabha, transformed themselves into deer, or at least put 
on the skin of the victim, and being thus metamorphosed, procreat- 
ed an heir, who was of the race of deer. In the account, translated 
by Lacote, the two sons of Siinhasatru arc called Sambara (deer) 
and Saranga (antelope). The Pulinda chief is called Simhasatrii (enemy 
of the lions). According to tlic legend the Sarabha triumphs over 
the lion,® 

Lastly, the ethnical Pulinda, which is an alternative form of 
Kulinda, is a word of Austro-Asiatic origin, as also the words Saranga 
and Sambara. The agreement of the indications furnished by the 
onomastic evidences and the beliefs, consequently, goes to prove that 
the Pulinda chiefs were K )ls or Mundas. They were not necessarily 
of the same stock as their subjects ; in Non-Aryan India the Kols with 
bright and probably yellowi^li skin were in direct contrast to the Proto- 
Dravidians, whose dccp-colourcd skin verged upon black. Now, the 
men belonging to the army of Siinhasatru are compared to tree-trunks 
blackened by fire. One should therefore regard them as Proto-Dra- 
vidians. 

Let me now revert to my initial hy()othesis : To the aborigines with 
dark skin, the primitive ancestors of the Dravidians, were superposed 
•the conquering Kols or Mundas, having a brighter colour. The 
Mundas are not the Pre* Dravidians, they subdued the Proto*Dra- 
vidians. 

From what has been said above another important fact becomes 
clear. It is not necessary to consider the Kols and Proto Dravidians 

1 Un ancien penple du Panjab, les Salva, 1929, I, p. 323. 

2 Ibid,, j). 325-328. 

3 Mahabhar, 3 134* IS ; 7 i 28, as^apadah fiarabhah siinhaghatl. 
Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology §. ii. 
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as rival races always occupying distinct territories. In some cases, 
perhaps in the majority of cases, these two ethnic elements lived 
together in the same territory ; an aristocracy witli a bright com- 
plexion and a body of plebeians with a dark complexiof]. This 
organization is of great importance to the historiaits as also to the 
linguists ; it is specially helpful in the explanation of the presence 
of numerous Munda loan words in the vocabulary of the Dravidian 
language.* 

Jkan Tuzyluski 


A Note on the chronological^ Relation of Kaniska 
and Rudradaman I 

In IHQ, V, No. I, March, 1929, pp. 49-80 and JBORS, xv, 
parts i & ii, March-June, 1929, pp. 47-63, Mr. llari Charan Ghosh and 
Professor Jaychandra Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting 
notes on the date of Kaniska. The latter upholds the theory of Dr. 
Sten Konow, fortified by the calculations of Dr, Van Wijk, that the 
great Kusan Emperor began his rule in A, C. 128-9, and criticises 
my view put forward in the Political History of Ancicfit India that 
Kain.-^ka Vs rule in the “Lower Indus Valley’^ (this, and not “Sind,” 
is the expression actually used) could not have synchronised with 
that of Rudradaman I, who “did not owe his position as Mahaksatrapa 
to any body else,” The conclusions of Professor Kotiow and Dr. 
Van Wijk are admittedly hypothetical, a id little more need be said 
about them after the illuminating observations of Professor Rapson in 
JRAS, 1930, January, pp. 1 86 202. In tiie present note we shall con- 
fine ourselves to an examination of the criticism of Professor Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankara and Mr. Ilaricharan Ghosh of the views ex 
pressed in the Political History of Ancient India, 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that 
”Kaniska's dates 3-23, Vasiska's dates 24-28, Iliiviska's dates 31-60, 
and Vasudeva's dates 74-98 suggest a continuous reckoning. In other 
words, Kaniska was the originator of an era. But we know of no era 
current in North-West India which commenced in the Second Century 
A. D.” He only takes considerable pain to prove that RiulradamaiPs 
sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies with modern Sind) 


* TrAnslatcd from French by Dr. N. Dutt. 
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between 130 and 150 A. C. does not imply control over SiiC Vihar and 
Multan, and consequently Kaniska’s sovereignty over Sue Vihar in the 
year il of an era starting from 128 9 A.C., i.e., in or about 140 A. C. 
is not irreconcilable with the rule of the Great Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira 
at about the same time. He is not oblivious of the difficulty of har- 
monising this lifiiitation of Riulradfiman’s power with the known fact 
of the Great Satrap's campaign against tl.e Yaudheyas in the course 
of which he claims to have uprooted that powerful tribe “in their 
country proper which was to the north of Sue Vihar” and, according 
to the theory advocated by the Professor, "‘formed part of Kaniska's 
dominions” at that time". He meets the difficulty by saying that "‘the 
pressure of the Kausana armies from the north had driven the 
Yaudheyas to the desert of Alarwar/' Such surmises to explain away 
inconvenient facts, arc, to say tlie least, not convincing, especially in 
view of the fact that Alaru finds separate mention in the inscription 
of Rudradaman, as a territory under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 

But is the contention of the Professor that Sindhu Sauvira did not 
include the country up to Alultan correct? Alberuni, who based his 
assertions on the geographical data of tiic Pur.inas and the Brhat- 
samhita, made the clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent to 
Alultan and Jahravar (1. 302). Against this Professor Vidyalankar 
quotes the evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his days 
“Aloii-lo-san-pudu’' i.e. APila-sthana pura or Alultan was a dependency of 
the ‘’Che-ka” or Takka country in the C. Panjab, It should be noted, 
however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to political dependence, 
and not geograpliical inclusion. India is a dependency of Great 
Britain. But geographic ally il is not a pan of the l^rltish Isles, On 
the other hand, Alberuni do-^s not give the slightest hint that wliat he 
actually means by the equation “Sauvira i.e. AIuI:Sn Ji.id Jahravar” 
is political subjection of Abiltan to Sind. His account here is purely 
geographical, and he i.s merely giving t!ic names of the countries, as 
taken from the Sainhita of Varrihamiliira with his own comments. P'ar 
from making Alultan a political (lefXiJ.dency of Sind, he carefully 
distinguishes “Sauvira i.e. Alultan and Jahravar'’ from ‘’Sindhu” which 
is mentioned separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern Sind and 
that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to modern Sind, and 
nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence. Yuan Chwang 
went east from Sin-tu above 900 li and, crossing to the east bank of the 
Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country (Watters, II. 254)* 
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This proves that Sin*tu lay to the west of Mou-lo-san*pu-]ii (Multan), 
and was situated on the west side of the Indus. The commentator 
of the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana makes the clear statement (Benares 
edition, p. 295) «T^T«TT»ti The 

major part of modern Sind was ck-mly outside the ^e(jgraphical (as 
opposed to political) limits of ancient ‘Sin-ti;” or Sindhu and was, 
in the days of Yuan Chwang, included in the counlries of A-tien-p*o- 
chih-lo, Pi-to-shih-Io, and A-fan-tu : Part of the modern territory 
of Sind may have been included in Saiivlra whose Fouthern limits 
undoubtedly reached the sea, because the Milinda-Paaha mentions 
it ill a list of countries where ‘'ships do congregate/’ We are inform- 
ed by the author of the Periplns that “ships lie at anchor at ]3arbari- 
cum'' (at the Inouth of the Indus). But the evidence of Albcruni 
leaves no room for doubt that the northern limits of SaiivIra reached 
Multan. A scholar like Alberiini, thoroughly conversant with Puranic 
lore, is not likely to make an unwarranted statement. In fact the 
inclusion of Multan within Sauvira receives striking confirmation 
from some of the Puranas. The Skaadat>uraaa^ for instance (/Vrt- 
bhusakAetra-vtafiatmya^ Ch. 278) referring to the famous temple of 
the Sun at Mfila-sthana or Multan, .says that it stood on the bank.s 
of the river Devika (Devikatata) : — 

In the AgnipurZma (Ch. 200) the Devika is brought into special rela- 
tions with the realm of Sauvira : — 

According to Yuan Chwang Sin-tu and Multan were neighbour- 
ing countries lying on ojiposite sides of the Indus. This is quite 
in accordance with the close association of Sindhu and Sauvira in 
early literature. 

vfir: (Mbh. III. Ch. 200) 

(Mb!i. IIP (-h.. 266) 

(Mbh. III. Ch. 270) 

RudradfimaiPs mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (iu the sense in 
which these terms were understood by the Puraijirj^;, the commentator 
on the Kamasutras, of Vatsyayana. Yuan Chwang and Alberiini) is 
clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovereignty of Kaniska 
over Sue Vihar. 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Multan and Jalira- 
var, is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised sway 
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over ancient Sindliu and Maru, and fought with the Yaudheyas of 
Johiyavvar, had the Sue Vihar region under its control ? 

In IIIQ, 1929. p. 79, Mr. H. C. Ghosh asserts that it cannot 
be proved that Rudradaman held Sindhii and SauvTra sometime from 
136 A.C. at least. He also thinks that the argument that Kaniska 
started an era ‘‘involves a petitio principii.’^ Now, we know that by 150 
A C. Rudradaman was ‘‘the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanti, Anupanivnl, Anartta, Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, 
Sindhu, SauvTra, Kukura, Aparanta, Nisada, and other territories 
gained by his own valour.** The conquest of so many countries must 
have taken a long time, and the Andhau inscriptions show that one 
of the countries, at atiy rate, namely Kaccha, liad come under the 
sway of the Great Satrap as early as 130 A.C. On p. 277 of the 
Political Hhiory of Ancient India (second edition) it has been point* 
out that ‘‘the name of the capital of Scythia (i.e. the Lower Indus 
Valley) in the time of the Pcriplus was Minnagara, and this was 
evidently derived from the city of Min in Sakasthfina mentioned 
by Isidore. Rapson poifits out that one of the most characteri.stic 
features in the names of the western Ksatrapas of Casfcana's line, 
viz., “Daman** (-dama) is found also in the name of a prince of 
the Drangianian house of Vonones, Lastly, the Karddamaka family, 
from which the daughter of the Mahfiksatrapa Riulra claimed descent, 
apparently derived its name from the Kfirddama river in Persia.** 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to whicli Castana 
and Rudradaman belonged came from Sakasthana in Iran through 
the Lower Indus valley to Cutcli and other places in Western India. 
In view of this and the contiguity of Ciitch to the Lower Indus 
valley it is permissible to think that the date of the conquest of 
Sindhu and Sauvira could not have been far removed from, and may 
have even preceded, tha*: of Cutch (Kaccha). As the Great Satrap 
retained his hold on these provinces till 1 50 A.C. it stands to reason 
that he was their ruler from c. 136 A.C. 

As to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh it may be pointed out 
that Kaniska*s dates 3-23, Vasiska's dates 24-28, IIuviska*s dates 31-60, 
and Vasudeva*s dates 74-98, do suggest a continuous reckoning. To 
deny that Kani.ska started an era is tantamount to saying that 
the dates of his successors Vasiska, Jluviska, and Vasudeva are 
regnal years. But no serious student will contend that Vasiideva*s 
dates 74-98 are to be taken as regnal years, 


H. C. Raychaudhuri 



Pfilla Chronology — A Reply to Prof. Banerji 

Prof. R.D. Banerji has reconsidered the problem of Pala chronology 
in the JBORS for Dec. 1928 (pp. 489-53^), in which he attacked in his 
characteristic way two of his critics including the present writer. 

(l) In his account of the Ms. of the Maitreya VyLikarana dated 
in the syth year of Gopala II, R.D.B. (so we shall with due apolo- 
gies refer to him henceforth for saving space) has omitted to 
mention the fact that the colophon was read and published 
more than a decade ago in 1917, though it came to his know- 
ledge only ill 1928. The facsimile shows and R.D.B. admits that 
the numerals are indistinct: Dr. Bhandarkar reads it as ii, R.D.B, as 
17 and Dr. Sasiri still ns 57 (p* 490* ^n the field of Ms. paleography 
Dr. Sastri’s opinion counts above others even in R.D.ih*s own admi- 
ssion below (p. 525). But the views of Dr. Sastri in this particular 
case happen to render quite untenable the entire scheme of chrono- 
logy put forth by R.DJh R.D.B. had at first characterised the 
reading of Dr. Sastri as “extremely donbtfiiP^ (p, 491) but later 
on he easily regards it as “faulty” (p. 521) and dogmatises that it 
‘'cannot be” (p. 495) and ^*is not 57” (p. 521). The facsimile of the last 
page of the Ms. will show that the careful scribe had done his work 
much too well — the space between letters is reduced to a minimum 
without at the same time causing any huddle among them. If 
the numerals represent 17, the figure fur 7 on the one hand is seen 
to rub shoulder clumsily for want of space with the figure for i, and 
on the other, a much larger gap is left after the previous letter (t) 
than is found anywhere in the last page. It is much more probable, 
as Dr. Sastri must have thought, that what is taken to be a figure 
for I is the well known lateral left hand stroke of the figure S, almost 
exactly like that in the Ms, of the AstasahasriksV' dated in the 5th 
year of Mahlpilla (where also the fig. 5 is indistinct ; IMIas of Bengal, 
Plate xxxvii)— the main figure itself now almost effaced from the 
large gap to the left. Dr. Bhandarkar’s reading of the second figure 
as I instead of 7 may jost be possible for the above reasons, but his 
reading of the first figure as 1 cannot be correct at the same time 
as the two figures are distinctly not the same. The good length 
of Gopala IPs reign does not, however, depend on this Ms. colophon 
alone. In all the official records of the Pala kings mentioning Go* 
pMa II Banga4, Amgachi and Manahali grants) that monarch is 

I.Il.Q., MARCH, 1930 20 
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invariably credited with very long'^ reign — Cl?Vrt/^r^f/^ = avanereka- 
patnya ivaiko bhartabhut — but R.D.B. has given him the shortest reign 
among the early Pfila kings (barring Surapala I). Considering that 
in a group of exceptionally long-reigned kings a clear epithet like 
cirataram happens to be attached only to the reign of Gopala II, 
we see no reasons to change our former views in assigning 
the longest reign to Gopala II, in spite of R.D.B/s doubts on the 
reading of the Ms. colophon. A very long reign (of more than 50 
years) has got, therefore, to be provided for Gopala II and properly 
adjusted in any scheme for the early Pala chronology, 

(2) In reconstructing the chronology of the earlier Pala kings, 
R.D.B. has at last abandoned, as he should have done long ago, one 
of his theories, viz,^ the accession of Dharmapfila to the throne 
in 790*95 A.I). He is now “prepared to admit that Dharma- 
pala’s accession took place about 769 A.D.’^ (p. S06), a view put forth 
by us about a decade ago (Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 193). He has tried to 
correct the dates on the basis of “recent discoveries*^ (Sanjan plate, 
etc.) to which he has devoted 10 pages (497-506). The net result 
is as follows 


Dharmapala 

40 

Rajyapula 

24 

Devapala 

40 

Gopala II 

17 

Surapfila 

3 

Vigrahapala 11 

26 

Narayanapala 

55 

MahTpilla I 

Total 

53 

257 years 


Unsuspecting readers have to be told that the actual differer.ce 
of this new table from R.D,B.*s position in the second edition 
of his History of Bengal is only a matter of 7 years (Dharmapala 
then had 35 years and Gopala II 15 years, the rest being assigned 
exactly the same lengtliL' of reign as here). But he pushes back tlie 
date of Dharmapala*.s accession more than 20 years. 

(3) We had in our previous paper calculated a fixed point for this 
period from Snraprila*.s inscriptions (I.H.Q., III, p. 587). It is amusing 
to notice that while assailing the other fixed points noted in my 
paper, R.D.B. did not refer to this date of ^urapala at all 
and silently adopted one of my calculated dates — 852 A.D. — with- 
out any acknowledgment, putting in a circa belore it. He has not 
stated the reasons why he chooses 852 a. D. instead of the 
earlier dale selected by me, viz. 841 A.D., though he has left sufficient 
indications (p. 507). Mahendrapala of Kanauj was in possession of 
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Bengal and Magadha between 894.-99 a.d., so that the 54th year of 
Naraya^apala, when he was in possession of Bihar, falls some time 
after 899 A.D. To provide a “very long*' reign as we must to Gopala 
II (57 yeans), it is necessary that Narayanapfila should be pushed back 
as far as possible. Mahendrapala was evidently receding from Bengal 
and Bihar about 898 A.D. The last three records of his reign found 
in Magadha are all of Southern Magadha, while Narayanapala 
may very well have recovered Northern Magadha in the 54th or the 
last year of his reign in 899 a.d. The earlier date is, therefore, much 
more convenient to adopt under the present circumstances. As ac- 
cording to R.D.B. the Ihificaraksa Ms. ‘‘must be assigned to Vigraha- 
pala ir* (p. 51,0), the longest reign his scheme could allow to GopMa 
II (even with 841 a.d. for ^uraprila*s date) is only 25 years, which 
being surpassed by 6 out of the 8 early Pala kings can never earn an 
epithet like ciraiarain. It can be easily seen that Gopfila IPs 57 
years' reign combined with Rajyapfila’s 24 years creates two serious 
difficulties, vir:, (i) the Kamboja usurpation of 9O6 a.d. cannot be 
referred to the reign of Vigrahapfila II ; and (2) Vigrahapfila II cannot 
have reigned for a length of 26 years. We had given in our last paper 
two alternative schemes, one surrendering these two points and the 
other not taking into account the Bargaon Inscription. R.D.B. has made 
much capital out of my suggestion that the Bargaon inscription may 
refer to the Gurjara-Pratihara king (p. 490). Wc are still of opinion 
that it is no more improbable than ascribing a 17 years' reign to a 
long-reigned king and that inscriptions found in a cosmopolitan 

institution like the Nalanda University need not always be strictly 
interpreted as proof of actual occupation by any king. 

(4) R.D.B. wishes to teach his critics the value of Paleograpliy 

by an elementary lecture thereon (pp. 509, 10) in regard to the Ms. 
of the Paficaraksfi, dated the 26t]i year of Vigrahapfila. The diffe- 
rence in age between VigrahapMa II and Vigrahapala III is less than a 
century (89 years) and he seems to be quite sure tliat paleography 
determines the age of a record with such accuracy as to preclude 
the possibility of stretching it even within the bounds of a century. 
Paleography led him to regard the I'aiidpiir plates as forged which 
they are not and led him again to place the Khadga dynasty 
first in the loth century (History of Bengal, vol. I, 1st ed., p. 207 ; 
Palas of Bengal, p. 67) and next time in the 9th century (History 
of Bengal, 2nd ed. p. 233) and let us hope he will care to place it 

in the 8th century next time. Ms. Paleography, as is well known, 
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is much more delicate to handle and we would like to throw out a 
challenge to R.D.B. to prove to us by means of Paleography that 
the Ms., dated 1289 A.D., of the reign of Madhusena (Saliitya Parisat 
Patrika, vol. 27, Plate 18) is about two centuries later thdiVi yis, 
of Harivarma^s reign (Ib., Plates 3-5) and about a century later than 
the Mss. dated in Govindapala’s 37th to 39th years (Ib„ Plate 11 
and Palas of Bengal, Plate xxxviii). It is wrong for any 
critical scholar to assert that paleography is “the only means of 
determination of dates in such cases*' (p. 510) and R.D.B. must be 
a very bold man to state that the Ms. under question cannot be 
referred to Vigraliapfila III for paleographical reasons, VVe have 
seen above that if the Ms. be referred to Vigrahapala II, GopMa 

II gets in his scheme only a reign of 25 years at the most. Even 
if R.D.B. concedes to accept the latest date (988 A.D.) for Mahlpfda 
Ts coronation Goprda does not get more than a 39 years* reign. More- 
over, between Vigrahapala II and Vigrahap’da III tlie epigraphic 
records are decidedly in favour of a longer reign to Vigrahapala 
III. For, on the one hand, Vigrahapala II of whose reign there is 
not a single record yet discovered and whose successor clearly states 
to have succeeded only to a “lost** kingdom (Bangad plate of Mahl- 
pala I, verse 12), can hardly reign for a lenglli of 23 years on the 
score of a single Ms. colophon. On the other hand, Vigrahapala III, 
who was a powerful monarch, is clearly stated in tiie Manahali grant 
to have reigned for a long time (Sasaty eva dram jananti janake, 
V. 15). In the whole dynasty of the Pala kings there are only two 
monarchs whose length of reign specially earns a clear epithet in the 
epigraphic records and it is a matter of extreme surprise that precisely 
these two kings are assigned two of the shortest reigns in R.D.B.'s 
scheme of chronology, 

(5) The important reign of Mahipala I had been fixed by us from 
a consideration of the following data (^i) The Sarnath image in- 
scription of 1026 A.D. {b) The verification of the 6th year of Mahipala's 
reign — wlien Kiirtika vadi 13 combined with a Tuesday and {c) TJie 
date of Nayapala given in Tibetan sources. 

(rt) R.D.B. reiterates his old views regarding the interpretation of 
the Sarnath image which according to him was inscribed “at a time 
when Mahipala was either dead or had lost all hold upon Benares'* 
(p. 492). His dogmatism compels us to examine his views in detail. A 
Ms. of the Ramayana, dated Sainvat 1076 ( = 1019-20 A.D.) is referred to 
a king then reigning in Tirhut named Gangeyadeva, who is identified 
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with the Cedi king of that name (Palas of Bengal, p. 74), The 
Imadpur images of the 48th year of Mahlpfila I prove that he was then 
in possession of Tirhut. Mahipala*s 48th year falls, therefore, before 
1019-20 A.D. (Ib., p. 76) and his death in or before 1026 A.D. at 
the latest. This inference is wrong as we had pointed out a 
decade ago (Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 189). Apart from the fact that the 
Ms. of GSiigeyadcva with the viruJas Piinyavaluka and Gauda- 
dhvaja has yet to be proved to refer to the Cedi king, who 
is not credited with any such conquest in their own records— the 48th 
year of Mahipala I, who ascended the throne circa 974 a.d., does 
never fall before 1019 A.D., and the only inference that can be drawn 
is that Mahipala I, if at all, recovered Tirhut from the Cedi king. 
He need not therefore be killed or divested of J 3 enares in 1026 A.D, 
on the strength of this Ms. colophon. The wording of the Sarnath 
inscription without any elocutionary epithet to the king and with 
the use of the past tense in aklxrayat was taken, originally with some 
caution (History of Bengal, ist ed., p. 230), as indicating that Mahipala 
was dead at that time. He was himself aware that this inference 
is not strong enough — for in a metrical inscription, a ‘Sriman' is 
sufficiently expressive of the king's life and honour, as it was of the 
brothers Sthirapala and Vasanlapfila. Similarly, in the BodlvGaya 
inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala, which is also in verse, 
the king who was alive is denicfl even a ‘^rl’ or ‘iSriman’, There 
are thus no reasons whatever for putting aside the natural inter- 
pretation that Mahipala was alive on the date of the Sarnath inscrip- 
tion. 

{f) R.D.B. is quite undecided whether to take 1025 or 1026 A.D. 
as the date of MahTpiila’.s death. All such rough work should yield 
to the verification of the date of the Ms. written in the 6tli year of 
Mahipala I. He slates that this date ‘'cannot help us materi- 
ally'* (p, 531). Here he pa'^ses over our calcuhitions which are 
greatly inconvenient to him by raising entirely false issues — for, 
the only reason he could give is that '*my ideas are based on the 
faulty reading of the date'' of the Ms. (Maitreya Vyakarana), whatever 
remotest bearing the reading of the Ms, colophon may have with our 
calculation for a date of Mahlpflla's 6th year extending over a period of 
a quarter of a century (starting from the date of the Kamboja usurpa- 
tion — 966 A.D.). In his whole pa[)er we fail to find any indication 
that he tries to understand a single word of these astronomical 
calculations and it is strange that he subjects them to his criticism, 
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In giving three sets of date “trotted out’’ by me (p. 520) his ‘critical’ 
eyes failed even to notice that the last two sets are exactly 
identical. It is neither an error nor an idea based on a faulty 

reading of the Ms. colophon (cf. p. 521) but a stern truth that 

MahTpfila Vs accession cannot be placed before 981 a.d. (up to the 
upper limit of 966 a.d.) according to Amanta calculations. With- 
out troubling himself \\\ the least about my finding, based both on 
epigraphic and literary evidence, that the Amanta and not the Purni- 
manta scheme was prevalent at that time, he seems to adopt one of 
the Purnimanta dates calculated by me (putting of course a circa 
before it), vis, 974 a.d. Even then the death of MahTpfila falls in 
1025 A.D. — and not 1026 A.D. — after full 52 years’ reign and Nayapala 
accordingly ought to die in 1040 A.D. 

(c) He has been careful now to omit altogetlier the Tibetan 

evidence. The evidence bearing on the question of MahTpiila and his 

son Nayapala’s reign may be conveniently divided into three parts, 
vis,i 

(1) Nayapala’s coronation took place shortly before Atisa left for 
Tibet ; 

(2) A peace between Nayapala and Karna Cedi negotiated by AtlAa 
before he left for Tibet ; 

(3) Atisa wrote a letter to Nayapfda from Nepal on his way 
to Tibet. 

R.D.B. in 1915 utilised the second part of the above 
evidence and quoted a long extract from S. C. Das’s Life of 
Atl§a in his Pa las of JBengal (p. 77) ar.d in both the editions 
of his History of Ikngal he has taken this piece of Tibetan 
evidence as a fact “without any doubt”. The fact of this 
conflict “of the Magadha king Nayapala with Karna, king of the 
Western countries"' (not the king of the Karnyas) has been very 
briefly but correctly recorded by Sumpo in his Pag Sam Jon Zang 
(p. I16 ; cf. Index, p. x). This event was referred by the late Mr. 
Chakravarti to a date circa 1035 a.d. It was not then known that 
Karnadeva ascended the throne only in January, 1041 A.D. This 
date of Karna does not conflict with the dates of events in the life 
of Atisa which are authentically preserved in the Tibetan. Atl^a left 
for Tibet exactly at the end of the year Vikrama of the Southern 
Brhaspati Cycle (=-1040*41 A.D.). There need not be any confusion 
about these dates of Tibetan chronology : the Brhaspati cycle intro- 
duced about the year 1026 A,D, and still current in Tibet is distinctly 
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known to be the Southern system (S. C. Das, Grammar of the Tibetan 
Language, p. xv, & Bk. I, p. 48) and not the Northern system of 
Varaha. This is definitely confirmed by the following passage at 
the end of a Ms. of the Kalacakravatara of Abhayakaragiipta (Sastri, 
Buddhist Mss., p. 163):— “1047 sakabde rudrain misrayitva sasti- 
bhagena sesah prabhavadi jnatavyo vahnyrtvabdhau praksepaya— 
yathaisama samvatsare prabhavadi varsani 38**. In other words 
sakabda 1047 current (=1124 A.D.) corresponds correctly to No. 38 
(Krocihin) of the Prabhavadi-varaa ; while the ye;ir Krodhin, which 
is No. II of the Northern cycle, falls under that system in 1021 A.D. 
In a number of recent works giving the life of Atisa the Northern 
system it seems was wrongly consulted to arrive at equivalent Eng- 
lish dates. The exact time of At1sa*s journey to Tibet is slated 
in the Pag Sam as '‘at the end of the year Lcngs-hbrug (Iron-dragon)* 
(p. 185) the Tibetan name for the year Vikraina (S. C. Das, Grammar- 
App. V. p. 9). It is also stated there that Atisa was then 59 years 
old. His date of birth lalls therefore in 982-3 A.D. in the year Tsu- 
rta (Water-horse) as stated definitely in the Pag Sam (p. 183, line 18) 
— the date 980 A.D. given in recent works is thus wrong. Atl^a there- 
fore left for Tibet in March, 1041 A,d. and it is not unlikely that before 
that he saw the termination of the fight between Nayapala and Karna, 
which apparently took place on Gaiigeya*s death in the previous January, 
Atisa wrote a letter (named Vimalaratnalekha) to king Nayapala from 
Nepal on his way to Tibet (Joiirn. Bud. T. Soc. I. i. p. 26), The date 
of this letter would fall some time towards the end of 1041 A.D.; 
for it is staled in the Pag Sam (p. 185, line 4) that he started for 
Tibet from Nepal in the year Tsn-rta (Water-horse) corresponding 
to the year Citra ( = 1042 3 a.d.). 

I’he most important piece of evidence, however, for the purposes 
of chronology is the definite statement made both by Taranatha 
and Sumpo that Nayapala came to the throne at the time when 
Atisa left for Tibet. R.D.B. is silent on this fact which was 
emphasised by us in our last paper. In Schiefner^s Taran?ltha the 
passage runs as follows: — '‘In alien quellcn der Biographien wird 
erklart, dass er in die Herrschaft eingesetzt worden sei zur Zeit 
da Dscho-wo-rdsche nach Tibet kam, etc.” ([k 244). Jo-vo-rje is AtlSa's 
Tibetan title of respect (cf. Pag Sam, Index p. xxxvi). Sumpo re- 
peats the same thing very briefly as follows (Pag Sam, p. 119, line 
24) ’—‘'Thereafter Bheyapala's son Nayapala became king just at the 
time when Jo-vo set out for Bod {t\e, Tibet)'" (phral la Jo vo Bod du 
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byon la). It should be noted in this connection that all the facts 
given above are derived from a single Tibetan source, vie. the life of 
Atida, which has been very authentically handed down in Tibet unlike 
the fanciful accounts of the Tibetan historians (Jour. Bud. Text 
Soc., vol. I, pt. I, p. 7 f.n.). A most curious instance of an attempt to 
reconcile the fanciful and the authentic is to be found in the Pag 
Sam, where the fight between Nayapala and Karna finds place among 
the events of the reign of MaliTpala’s successor Mahapala (p. Ii6, 
lines 1-2) ! 

R.D.B/S scheme of chronology, therefore, goes directly opposite 
to the Tibetan evidence, for Atisa’s journey to Tibet, far from syiv 
chronising with Nayapala’s coronation coincides exactly with his 
death, and Karna, then in full vigour, being just on tiie throne comes 
into conflict with a king who is fast dying if not already dead. Tlic 
date of Mahlp»ala 1 proposed by R.D.B. (974-1026 a.d.) is thus contra- 
dicted by a number of facts from Tibetan sources besides the verifica- 
tion of Mahipala’s 6tli year. 

(6) As regards the Sekasubhodaya verse recording the demise of 
Ramapilla, we were prepared to reject its verification if necessity 
arose (I.H.Q., III, p. S^S)> R.D.B/s paper furnishes nothing new 
(excepting, of course, Palapala) to create any such necessity yet. 
Without having a word to say on the question of the genuineness, 
interpretation and verification of this verse, R.D.B. makes an un- 
warranted remark (pp. 522-25) on the nature and contents of the Ms. of 
the entire work. He does not certainly require to be told in so many 
words that when a particular verse In a work is held to be genuine for 
various reasons it implies that the work itself “in bad prose and 
worse Sanskrit* is manifestly not so. In the second half of the verse 
in question Ramapala is stated to have starved himself to death in 
the Ganges; this is remarkably corroborated by the Ramacarita. But 
R.D.B. is silent on this point and attaches no value to this corrobora- 
tion. In the first half of the verse, whicli is commonly assumed 
also to record a genuine tradition, there arc certain data apart from a 
defective mention of the year. These data are verifiable. They were 
worked out by us and yielded certain possible dates between 1100 
and 1135 A;D. In accordance with tlie most probable of these dates 
we proposed to supply the lacuna in the reading of the line I. My 
views on this point have again been misunderstood by R.D.B. and 
I have to repeat fur the third time that a date is deduced from 
verifiable data before and never on the basis of an emendation as 
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he had stated (pp, S24-5). If the data yield no dates acceptable to 
him, let him find fault with his own theories and not with us or 
with the late Mr, ilatavyal and the strictures passed on the hoary 
memory of the latter (p. 525) are in bad taste. Verification of data 
in a single verse has nothing to do with Ms. Paleography. 

(7) For the sake of convenience, we are citing R.D.B.’s criticism of 
my views about Devaraksita and his times in some details: — 

{a) Against my contention that Kuinfiradevi becomes too old for 
Govindacandra with cir. mo A.D. as the date of Kamapala’s death, 
R.D.H. states “Among Rajputs the marriageable age of girls varies 
and it is not unusual to see a bride of 30 married to a young man 
of 20 or 15.” Dges he actually mean it ? 

{]b) “We do not know who BhimayaSas was. He may have been 
a Chikkora (whatever bearing the fact may have with the point at 
issue here) but it is also possible that he was an agent employed 
by Mathana or any of the predecessors of Ramaprda (that would 
be before 1057 A.D. under his scheme) to protect the line of the 
Sone against Gahadavala aggression (though Candradeva conquered 
Kanauj long after Karna about 1085 A.D. at the earliest). Possibly 
Devaraksita was ousted from Magadha and Pithi on account of 
pro-Gahadavrda propensities.” This is a scries of blunders. It 
appears to be a hopeless muddle as to who was the king of 
Kanauj defeated by BhTmayasas. In the Pfilas of Bengal (p. 89) 
he thought it “quite possible that Bhlmayasas assisted Candra- 
deva to overthrow the last Gurjara-Pratihara king’^; though 

in his History of Bengal (I, u. 248) he slates on the one hand 
that after the Gurjara-Pratiharas, Kanauj was probably conquered 
by Karna and on the other, it was Yasahkarna who was probably 
defeated by Bhlmayasas (p. 256). Against this we had suggest- 
ed that it was Candradeva or his son who was defeated by him 
(I.H.Q. Ill, p. 582). Though R.D.B* is out to prove my assump- 
tions faulty, in the two sentences above he assumes exactly my own 
])osition that BhimayaSas fought against the Gahadavrdas and he 
does not yet know that the logical conclusion of his statements is 
that Ramapala's campaign took place in the last decade of the lith 
century after the rise of the Gahadaviilas — a conclusion he would 
give his all to rebut. 

“In any case we have no reasons to suppose that Bhlmayasas 
'vas any relation of, or amicable in feeling towards, Devaraksita.” in 
the Palas of Bengal (p. 87) R.D.B. had reasons to surmise that “it 
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may be that Devaraksita had placed his son Bhlmaya^as on the 
throne after his defeat by Mathana.’* 

{c) ‘*We have no reason to suppose that Devaraksita was dead 
at the time of the campaign. The commentary on the Ramacarita 
is explicit on this point. There is no mention anywhere of the death 
of Devaraksita at the hands of Mathana or BhTmaya^as. Devaraksita 
may have been kept in prison by Mathana, and Kumaradevi 
may have been born long after the accession of Rfimapala,’* If the 
Ramacarita is explicit on any thing, it is on the fact that Deva- 
rakaita was neither ousted nor imprisoned ; he was only defeated 
(in the langiige of the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi) ; his 
pride was humbled and he had to part with a number of elephants, 
cavalry and wealth as the price of his defeat (galita'garvvatvad-grhita- 
bahu tara-kari-turaga-dravina-panatvac-ca : R.lmacarita II. 8). There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Devaraksita was alive after 
Bhlmayasas* occupation of Magadha and R.D.B/s surmise about 
Kumaradevfs birth long afterwards is unsound and baseless. 

The only logical inference is that Devaraksita died a natural death 
some lime after but before the time of the campaign. It is nobody’^ 
contention that Devaraksita died “at the hands of Mathana or Bhi* 
mayasas.” The last sentence which is itself a remarkable utterance is 
added perhaps as R.D.B, is himself doubtful about the application 
of the supposed Rajput marriage customs in tlie present case. 

{d) “There is no reason to suppose that the campaign took 

place in the middle of his reigo ••• \Vc do not know how and when 

^urapala II died and when Ramapala^s reign began. In any case 

it would be wrong to suppose that Ramapala did not invade Varendra 
till the second decade of his reign. •••there are sufficient indications 
in the Ramacarita to prove that the cam[)aign*”tuok place within 
five or six years of his accession.^^ It is impossible even to surmise 
what R.D.B. is here rambling about for. The mention of ^ura- 
pala II is not necessary in the matter of the date of the campaign, 
which according to our contention took place 7 ioi later than the second 
decade of his reign. Out to rebut iny views R.D.B. does not even 
suspect that here again he comes only to support me positively. In 
his eagerness to place the campaign in the first decade of Rama- 
pala’s reign i.e, in 1067 A.D. at the latest, he entirely forgets 
what he had stated above in the same breath about Devaraksita’s 
pro-Gahadavala propensities and forgets also that the king of Kanauj 
defeated by BhImayaSas would then be the great Cedi Emperor 
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Karnadeva himself— a fact quite beyond the pale of possibility j for, 
the Ramacarita does not certainly mean the Dahaladhipati Karna 
mentioned in 1,9 by the epithet Kanyakubfa- raja mentioned long after- 
wards in 11.5, 

{e) ^‘It is not necessary to suppose that the marriage of Govinda- 
candra took place before the war,*’ It was not the marriage of 
Govinda, but the birth of KuinaradevI that was stated by us to have 
taken place before the war, because that was the only logical conclu- 
sion one can get from the Ramacarita. 

(/) ''As we do not know whether Rhtmayasas belonged to the 
Chikkora family or not, it is unnecessary to predicate that 
'the successor of Devaraksita cannot be reasonably supposed to 
have been active^ before the time of the grandfather of Devaraksita^s 
son-in-law.” R. D. R. cannot dispute either that Rhimayasas 
was the successor of Devaraksita or that Govindacandra was De- 
varaksita’s son-in-law. RhTinayasas was certainly of the same age 
as Candradeva and Devaraksita : but who was the king of Kanauj 
defeated by him ? 

The happy synclironism of Mathana, Ramapala, RhTmaya^as and 
Candradeva leads clearly to one conclusion only, viz., Ramapala 
cannot be placed earlier than the last quarter of the nth century a.d. 
For, the date of Vigraliaprila III under R.D.R.’s scheme — 1 141-54 a.d. 
is open to the following contradictions : (i) Vigrahapfda III is credited 
with a “long*’ {dram) reign in the Alanahali grant ; a 13 years* reign 
is certainly one of the shortest in the dynasty, (ii) In the Rama- 
carita it is stated that Vigrahapfila defeated Karna and wedded his 
daughter at the time (cf. the word salia used in the com. here) 
he ascended the throne. This is certainly a fight different from the 
one between Nayapala and Karna as R.D.B. admitted in tlie Pidas 
of liengal (pp. 79 80). For, the Ramacarita nowhere mentions 
Nayapala in this connection and the Tibetan aiithoiities arc positive 
that the fight took place very early in the reign of Nayapala, Under 
the present scheme of R.D.R. Vigrahapala III becomes possibly 
older than Karnadeva himself not to S[)eak of the daughter. For, 
in 1067 A.D. at the latest, when Karna was still in full glory with 

decade of his reign yet to run, Ramapfda launched his campaign 
with more than one of his sons leading the armies \_Rajyapaladibhih 

{nandanaih) II. 7]. 

(8) Regarding the verification of the Kamauli grant, we had given 
7 dates as roughly combining Visiivat with the Ilarivasara. Accord- 
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ing to R.D.B., though "any of these dates may be taken, ••• ” 
(p* 5 31) as a matter of fact he adopts none of these dates. R.D.B. 
could easily learn from the orthodox ladies of his own house that 
EkadaSi combined with Da^aml or Dvadasi with TrayodaS! does not 
Constitute a Harivasara. Five of the seven dates are thus definitely 
rejected: there are only two dates remaining 1119 and 1138 a.d. 
Either of these dates is fatal to his scheme of chronology ; for, the 
death of Ramapala occurs in his scheme in 1102 or 1105 A.D. at the 
latest. 

(9) We now come to the last and by far the most important point 
in his whole paper. R.D.H. reminds us as many as four times 
(pp. 493, 526, 532) of our ignorance of the “original materials” of 
Pala chronology. The original material which the Jearned professor 
vaunts is the inscription of Palapala(?) winch came to his hands 
through Dr. Chatterji in 1924. The whole of R.D.H.*s paper is practi- 
cally marshalled hy this new pet of his, looming large before it. A 
beautiful specimen of his critical method is furnished by R.D.B. when 
he sure that there was a long gap between Madanapala and 
Govindapala” (p. 533) to be filled up after 17 years ! With the help of 
this original material R.D.B. proves among others. (/) first, his 
favourite point that Malnprda\s death cannot be dated later than 
1026 A.D. fp. 521-2); (/V) secondly, that all llie previous schemes of 
Pala chronology, including, let us add, R.D B.’s own one, are unten- 
able (p, 493'4); anel {Hi) neccs'-arily, the chronology of the early 
Pala kings also becomes untenable (pp. 494’5), Finally, (iv) ‘'it would 
be absurd to maintain noiu that G'^vindapfUa came to the throne before 
II61” (p. 496). 

If he had not too readily clutched at this “original material*' 
as a last weapon to hurl at his critics, he would have seen through 
the following points concerning it. 

{a) The entire inscription is full of so many slips and mistake.s 
that on the face of it it is of a doubtful import : the first line which 
alone has been deciphered by R.D.B. runs : ‘'Om Sri-G {? it is 
neither Gai nor Gaii)-desva palaprUa-padanam sam 35;" Pala, as the 
name of a king, conveys no sense and from Gopala I to Govlnda- 
pala there is not a single name that does not convey a good meaning. 
It is probable that the extremely careless scribe in inscribing the 
name of the king omitted the main part altogether and wrongly 
repeated the title pilla alone. 

{ 6 ) It is also possible that the inscription does not at all refer to any 
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king in particular but to the (lost) kingdom of the Palas of Gauda, 
much like the Belkhara inscription (J.A.S.B., VII, p. 75 7)> the year 
counting from the date of its destruction (in 1161 A.D.). 

{c) Assuming that it refers to a king of Gauda, R.D.B. has 
given no reason for placing him in the Pfila dynasty. In his eager- 
ness to pass this Palapala as a prince of the Prda dynasty he 
almost throws out Govindapala when he says “his claim to be con- 
sidered a member of the Pala royal family is mucli stronger than 
that of Govindapala." Poor Govindapala ! With two stone inscrip- 
tions and as many as seven Mss. to his credit — one distinctly honour- 
ing him with full imperial titles (Palas of Bengal p. 112) he has lesser 
claim in R.D.B.*s eyes to belong to the Pala dynasty! If the term 
Gaudesvara and the affix * — pala* are sure proof of one’s belonging to 
the Imperial Pala dynasty, then Gaudesvara-lWahaiajadhiraja Madhu- 
sena has much better claim to be regarded as an independent king 
of the Sena dynasty of Bengal and Magadha, which he was not. 

{d) Let us even assume (hat Palapala belongs to the Pala 
dynasty, R.D.B. now probably keeps in reserve his favourite weapon, 
paleography, and seeks to prove Palapala’s priority to Govindapala 
only by what constitutes an excellent example of a simple logical 
fallacy. On p. 496 he wrote to the effect that Govindapala 
cannot be dated before ii6i a.d. because Palaprda “has to be placed 
between him and Madanapala". And on p. 533 he writes “because 
it is not possible to antedate the accession of Govindapala beyond 
1161 therefore it is not possible to place Palaprda after Govinda- 
gala." The wonder is that R.D.B. puts all this into print and that 
in a learned Journal witliout the least liesitation. It is much more 
probable, if not certain, that Palaprda, if he be king at all, came after 
Govindapala; for his place between Madanapfda and Govindapala 
conflicts with a host of historical facts which may be conveniently 
summarised here : — 

(i) Goprda II cannot get a very long reign as he is credited 
with. 

(ii) Nayapala cannot succeed at the time when Atlsa left for 
Tibet, as the Tibetan historians unanimously record. 

(iii) Karna*s fight with Nayapala so elaborately recorded in 

the Tibetan accounts becomes an impossibility. 

(iv) Vigrahapala III cannot get a “long* reign as he is credited 

with, 
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(v) Vigrahapala II Ts date 1041-54 a.d. falls too early for him 

to be consistently a son-in-law of Karnadeva (1041 to 
circa 1080 A.D,). 

(vi) Ramapala’s campaign for the recovery of Varendra falls 

far too early about 1067 A.D. when he becomes a contem 
porary of the great Karna. 

(vii) Govindacandra's queen Kumaradevfs birth takes place long 
before Govinclacandra himself. 

(viii) BhlmayaSar. becomes absurdly a contemporary of Karnadeva 
instead of Candradeva. 

(ix) An absurdly long gap of about half a century intervenes 

between Dcvaraksita (before 1067 A.D.) and his son-in-law 
Govinda (1104-54 A.D.). 

(x) The verification of Mahipala^s date from the Ms. colophon 

of his Cth regnal year goes against Palaprila’s priority. 

(xi) Both the dales of Vaidyadeva verified from his Kamauli 

grant go against the scheme. 

(xii) The date of Ramapakds death calculated from the Sekasu- 

bhodaya also goes against the scheme. 

While any one of these dozen contradictions is sufficient to discard 
Palapala from his elevated position between Madanapfda and Govinda- 
pala, the cumulative effect of them all can never be doubted. 

With regard to the epithet gatarafya of Govindapala, R.D.B. has 
filled several p?.gcs (pp. 534-37) with his old views without minding 
a word of our arguments (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 155-6). According 
to him now, the wording of the Ms. colophon of the 39th year of 
Govindapala — a curt formula alone unattended by any word ntita or 
vinania — though used also in a previous Ms. of the 24th year of 
Govindapala (p. 535), conveys an additional sense of “sheer hope- 
lessness” (p. 537) on the part of the scribe ! We briefly give below 
the arguments against R.D.B.'s interpretation of the epithet : 

In the epithet gatarafya the word gata is an adjective qualifying 
rajya^ and no stretch of grammatical or exegetical apparatus can bring 
out a meaning that the kingdom was lost only in (the house or the 
village) or the district where the book was written, but the king 
was still alive and the kingdom was surviving elsewhere. 

In all Ms. colophons citing regnal years the living monarch is 
Invariably honoured with full imperial titles and the Ms, of Govinda- 
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palais 4th year conforms to this practice. The only exceptions to 
the rule, besides the remarkable set of six Mss. and one stone inscrip- 
tion of tlie reign of Govindapala, are, it appears, the Ms. of the Mai- 
treya Vyakarana, which is dated simply"Srimad=iGopaladeva-rajye etc/^ 
and the Ms. of the 39th year of Harivarmmadeva whose wording runs ; 
"Maharajadhiraja — iSrImad narivarmmadeva-padiyti etc,*' Both of them 
were written thus evidently for the sake of brevity. Tlie set of seven 
records of Govindapala may be conveniently divided into three groups. 
The Gaya inscription (year 15), the Astasrihasrikii Ms. (year i8), the 
Guhyavalivivrti Ms, (year 38) and the other Astasahasrika Ms, of 
the year 38 (No. 7 in the Palas of Bengal, p. 11 1) form one group 
and the clear .epithets gata^ atlta and vinmia used respectively in 
them normally mean, as R.D.B. admits, that the rule of Govindapala 
was a thing of the past (p. 534*5). In the second group of two Mss. 
of years 24 and 39, the peculiar curt formula “Paramesvaretyadi-raja- 
vali purvvavat’* at the beginning also means, as R.D.B. admits, that 
the “reign was over” (p. 535). The remaining Ms, is worded simply 
“Govindapaladevanani Sain 37.” According to R.D.B, the absence 
here of all epithets, including, let us add, even a Sri or Sriman proves 
the living presence of the king on the one hand and forces an im- 
possible interpretation on the prevdousl)' used epithets gata etc. on 
the other. The facsimile of the last page of the Ms. (Plate xxxviii: 
PMas of Bengal) shows that the Buddhist scribe was not at all in 
want of space and he coull have easily bououred the last Bud- 
dhist king, if he were alive, with full titles. He has, nevertheless, 
denied to put in even the most ordinary sign of life in a human 
name, viz.y a Sri or Sriman and the only inference that can be reason- 
ably drawn is that in all the three Mss. from his hand, the scribe re- 
ferred to a dead monarcii in the recognised manner — once by a 
negation of all epithets, once by the epithet vi?ia^{a and once again 
by the curt formula. 

We refrain from arguing further on the question of the starting 
of the gata-rafya era, as the only thing R.D.B. could offer against 
our expressed views (Ind, Ant, 1922, pp. iSSv) his new pet Palapala 
which, as we have seen, has no basis. In conclusion, we reproduce 
our own scheme of chronology, as all attempts of R.D.B. to assail it in 
his lengthy paper are baseless, 

Gopala I circa. 700-744 A.D. l\lahipala I 988-1036 A.D. 

DharmapMa 744-800 Nayapala 1036-1050 

Devapala 800-839 Vigrahapala 111 1050*1076 
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tSurapala I 


f Mahlpiila II * 

) 

839*845 

\Surapala II \ 

y io76-io;8 

Njlrayanapala 

845-899 

Ramapfila 

1078-1120 

Rajyapfila 

899-923 

Kumfirapala 

1120-1132 

Gopala II 

923-980 

Gopfda III 

1132-1134 

Vigrahapala II 

980-988 

MadanapMa 

circa 1134-1153 


Govindaijala 

circa 1153-1161 A.D. 



The beginning of Gopala IPs reign cannot be earlier than 923 A.D. 
for reasons given above; similarly, MahTpala I cannot also be an- 
tedated beyond 988 A.D., for Nayapala^s synchronism with Atl^a. The 
only change that may, therefore, be found necessary to adopt in the 
above chronology would be in the year of Vigrahapala IPs accession 
to the throne, i/i case scholars entertain doubts on the reading of the 
regnal year in the Ms, Maitrcya Vyfikarana, But as Gopfila IPs reign 
is already ‘very long* ix, not less than 50 years in our opinion, this 
change of about ^ years would not be of much consequence, 

Dinesii Chandra BiiAXTACiiARvyA 


Dharmapada and Ahirbudhnyasamhita 

The following two slokas are found in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita ^ 
XV. 71-72 (Adyar Library, 1916, vol. I, p. 140) : 

atmajyotir atmaratih prasldann atmani svayam/ 
prajilaprasadam arudho vimiiktah sarvato janaih// 
bhumisthan iva sailasthah pasyan sarvan avasthitan/ 
kaiscij juka iti proktah kaiscid dhlra itipsltah// 

The second half of the first and the first half of the last siokas are 
in fact the same as the last two lines of the following gatha of 
the Dharmapada^ Apramada varga, 4 [Journal Asiatique^ 1912, p. 238) ; 

pramadam apramadena yada niulati panditah/ 
prajfiaprasadam firuhya asokah ^okiniin prajam// 
parvatastha iva bhumisthan dhiro brdan aveksate/ 


ViDIIUSEKIIARA BHATTACHARYA 
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The Date of Sankaracarya 

As regards the date of the great Sankarfic.irya, the commen- 
tator of the BrahmasuiraSi there are still different opinions. But the 
following fact will make it perfectly clear that the upper limit of 
his date cannot be earlier than the fifth century A.C., or in other words, 
he can in no way be earlier than the great Buddhist teacher Dinnaga. 

Kamaladila in his commentary on the Tattvasamgraha (GOS), 
p. 582, quotes the following karika : 

yad antarjneyarupani tad bahirvad avabliasate/ 
so’rtho (vi)jfiana’rupatvat tatpratyayatayapi ca// 

Kamalaslla ^introduces it in his commentary saying : A c a r y a 
D I g n a g a padair alambanapratyayavyavasthartham uktain. From 
this the editor suggests (Anukrainanika, p. 90) that the karika may be 
in the Alambanaparikm, In fact, it is so ; it is the sixth karika of 
the treatise, as pointed out to me by my pupil, Mr. Durga Charan 
Chatter jee, who has reconstructed in Sanskrit the book which is a very 
small one consisting of only eight kiirikas, from its Tibetan version and 
hopes to publish it as early as possible. He has further attracted 
my attention to the tact that the first half of the above karika is actu- 
ally quoted by Saiikava in his commentary on the Brakmasutra If, 
2. 28. 

It is, therefore, quite certain that Sankara can in no way be assign- 
ed a date before Dinnaga. 

VllMIUSlCKllARA BllATTACIlAKYA 


Is it Caryacaryaviniscaya or Ascaryacaryacaya ? 

One of the four books edited by Mahamaliopadhyaya Ilara- 
prasad Sastri in his Bauddha Gann 0 Doha^ (Vanglya Sfihitya Parisat, 
1328 B.S.) is called Caryacaryaviniycaya, There is, however, nothing 
in his introduction to show as to how he has ascertained the title 

I That the word is actually vijnatia is evident, and is also support- 
ed by the Tibetan version reading rnam i<es, {Xlambanaparxkslx^ 
Tanjur, Mdo, Ce, 180^, wrongly reads rnams for rnam. The vriU 
(op« cit. i8ii), however, gives the right reading.] 

Idl.Q., MARCH, 1930 
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of the work. Where has be got it ? He may have found it some- 
where in the MS. from which he has prepared the edition. But 
is there any justification for its being so called ? In the work itself, 
either in the text or in the commentary printed along with it in 
the same volume, there is nothing to support it. Literally the title, 
Caryacaryavinihcayax means ‘the decision about what is to be practised 
and what is not to be practised.* But does the work deal with 
it ? Certainly not. Therefore, so far as the contents are concerned, 
the above title can in no way be justified. 

That the actual name of the work is Akcaryacaryacaya is perfectly 
clear from the commentary itself from which the last two lines of the 
very first sloka are quoted below : 

Sriluyicaranadisiddharacite’py ascaryacaryacay^l 
sadvartmavagama5'a nirmalagiram tikam vidhasye sphutam// 

Here Ascaryacaryacoya is clearly stated. The word carya primarily 
means a religious observance, and secondarily a treatise dealing 
with it. Com[)arc the following names of the books : Caryadohakom- 
gitika (Cordier : Catalogue du fonds tibetain, vol. II, p. 231), Carya- 
glti (Op. cit., p. 47), Dohacaryag\tikadr^\i (Op. cit., p. 234), etc. These 
works and the AhcaryacaryZicaya belong to the same class. This fact, 
too, confirms the reading carya, and not carya (or acaryd) in the title 
of the book. The word Caryagltika quoted above means ‘a song of 
religious observance*. Similarly by Caryadoha also referred to above 
one understands a doha or dohas (a verse composed in the metre called 
doha^) of a carya or caryas. The other titles of the works quoted 
above in this connection may be explained in this way. Now, the 
last part of Ascaryacaryacaya, i.e., caryacaya means *a collection of 
caryas. And the word ahearya ^curious* or ‘wonderful* prefixed to it as 
an adjective is quite appropriate on account of the wonderful way 
in which the subject is dealt with, or of the sandha^-bhasa ‘intentional 
speech* in which the work is composed, or owing to both of them. 

It seems that there was a work called Caryacaryavinikaya and 
it was known to the scribe of the MS. from which Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri prepared the edition of the present book, but through mis- 

1 Prakrtapi'i\gala^ Bib. Ind., p. 138. DohiKdvipathU (or dodhaka 
as proposes Dr. Shahidullah in his Chants Mystiques, 1928, p. 62). 

2 Not Sandhya-, See Indian Historical Quarterly^ vol. IV, No. 2, 
pp. 287-296. 
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take the former wrote the above name somewhere in the ms. which 
was in fact not of the Caryacaryaviniscaya but of the Ahcaryacaryacaya^ 
as we have seen. Tlie Caryacaryaviniscaya has not yet been dis- 
covered. 

ViDIIUSEKIIARA BhATTACHARYA 


Sankara’s Reference to a Buddhist Passage 

According to the Vaibhasikas akasa is a reality {vastn-sal), and 
in support of it they quote (Abhidharmakokavyakhyd, I. S, p, i6) the 
following passtige which reminds one of the Upanisadic style.' It is 
introduced there with the words : uktam hi bhagavata : 

prthivl bho gautama kutra pratisfchita/ prthivi brahmana abmandale 
pratisthita/ abmandalain bho gautama kva pratisthitain/ vayupratisthi- 
tam/ vfiyur bho gautama kva pratisthitah/ akasc pratisfchitah/ akasani 
bho gautama kutra pratisthitain/ atisarasi mahabrahmana, atisarasi 
mahabrahmana, akasam mahabrahmana apratiathitam^ analambananam 
iti vistarah/ 

In order to maintain the existence of akaki Sankara in his commen- 
tary on the Brakmasntra II. 2-24, refers to the same passage in the 
following words : 

saugate hi samaye prthivi b h a g a v a h k i rn s a n n i- 
s r a y a ity asmiii prasnaprativacanapravahe prthivyadinfim ante 
V a y u h k i in s a n n i s r a y a ity asya prasnasya prativacanam 
bhavati v a y u r a k a s a s a n n i s r a y a iti. 

It seems that these lines in Saiikara’s commenrary are an abridge- 
ment of the Buddhist passage quoted above, and not a direct quota- 
tion, Therefore, the difference between the two texts is of no import- 
ance. 

What is the book in which the passage is originally contained ? 

VlDIiUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


I See Drhadaranyaka Upn III. 9. 20-24. 



The Twin-gods Atvins of the Rg-Veda 


The identification of AiSvins presented difficulties to the oldest 
authorities on the Vedas mentioned by Yfiska and to Yaska himself 
and is still a matter of controversy. We find a lengthy discussion, 
in Yaska’s Nirukta. We have Asvinati kalasandhau^ that is, the 
point of contact between two periods of time. Then we have 
two derivations of the word Akvinau : first, they are so called 
‘because they pervade everything, one with moisture and the other 
with light* ; secondly, according to Aiirnavabha, because of their 
A§vas (horses or light rays ?). Again they have been said to 
represent heaven and earth, or day and night according to some, or 
the sun and the moon according to others. According to historians 
they are two pious kings. Lastly, according to Yaska himself, 
they represent twin-lights or twilights before dawn, half-dark and 
half-light, liut none of these views receive support from the various 
hymns dedicated to the Asvins. 

Several other views have been propounded by the modern oriental 
scholars. Thus, according to Oldenberg, Macdonell (doubtfully) and 
Bloomfield the Alvins are the morning and evening stars. Accord- 
ing to Weber (in Indischc Studien) they represent the twin stars in 
the constellation Gemini. Max Miillcr regards them as personifying 
the morning and evening. Jlergaigne considers them as the fire of 
the heaven and the fire of the altar. Vodekov takes them to be 
rain-giving and dew-giving deities. Lastly, Brunnhofer makes them 
represent the morning and evening wind. The validity or otherwise 
of these views will be brought home if wc discuss the various e[)ithets 
and attributes ascribed to the Asvins in the different hymns. 

The hymns may be conveniently classified for discussing the pre- 
sent question. 

First, we consider the derivations of their names, Akvins^ Nasa- 
tyas^ and Vasras, As already noted by Yaska, the first word may 
mean that ^they pervade in everything, one with moisture and the 
other with light’ The term may also be derived in another way, 
from akva, horse or rays of light, that is, having horse or rays of 
light. The word Nasatya^ used about 55 times in Rg-veda has been 
shown to mean “not true.** It is also made to mean ‘saver’ (Cf. 
Naenaester^ NaeniUiitim Young Avesta, meaning ‘endeavouring about* 
— Bartholomae in Altianisches Worterbuch), The word Nasatya has 
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been found in the Boghaz-koi tablets (1400 B.c.) (Greswold) ; there 
it means 'more than one/ The word Dasra means ‘wonder-worker/ 
There is a corresponding deity in Greek Mythology, named Dioscuri 
(consisting of Castor and Pollux) which agree with the ASvins in 
many respects, perhaps identical. 

None of these, however, gives any clue to their proper identifica- 
tion. 

Secondly, let us discuss the various attributes bestowed upon them. 

The A§vins have been called twins {iniihima), as if inseparable, 
in two hymns (III. 39, 3 ; X. 17, 2). They have many limes been 
compared to paired objects (II. 39 ; V. 78, 1*3 ; VIII. 35, 7-9 ; X, 106, 
2-10). In a single hymn (V. 73, 4) they have been called born 
in different ways [nam) or separately (according to Macdonell). Such 
close association of the Asvins as depicted in the above hymns is far 
from compatible with the above-mentioned views on the physical basis 
of the Asvins except that which represents them as day and night 
and the twin stars of the constellation Gemini. 

They have been called youthful (VII. 67, 10) and this is quite 
consistent with their connection with dawn depicted in so many 
hymns. 

The hues and colours ascribed to the Asvins are of some impor- 
tance for the present discussion. Thus they have been described as 
white {kubhra^ VII. 68, i), as golden \x\ colowx {hiranyapesaStVWl, 
8, 2), as honey-coloured (inadhu-varmi, VIII. 26. 6) and as red {rudra, 
I. 163, I ; V. 73, 8 i V. 75, 3 ; VIII, 22. 14 ; VIII. 26, 5, etc.). These 
colour-attributes can only be applied to bright objects. The views that 
they are the twin stars of Gemini and tliat they represent the fire of 
heaven and that of the altar are quite consistent with these views. 
Their close association in i)air and their white, red or reddish-yellow 
colour are only feasible if they represent the twin stars. The differ- 
ent colours assigned to them are quite compatible with the fact that 
stars have a variety of colours and some of them exhibit quite pecu- 
liar colours. 

Thus we can identify the Asvins with the twin-stars of Gemini. 
But we shall have to proceed further. 

Thirdly, we come to the peculiar characters ascribe I ro A6vins* 
chariot. These are very important for our purpose. I he chariot 
has been described as golden {/liriinpiya, IV. 44, 5 )» golden in its 
fellies (tires) {/liranyaya-pavayjh, I, 180, l), as having golden bends 
Wranya-vandhurah, VIII. 5, 23), as having the supporting shaft, axle 
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and wheels all golden (VIII. 5, 29), Again the chariot has been des- 
cribed as thousand-rayed I, 1 19, 1). The most peculiar 

attributes given to Advins^ car are that it is triangular in shape 
(Ii 1x8. 2) ; VII I| 74. 8), that it has three bends (that is, three-sided) 
(I. 34, 9 ; I. 47. 2 i I. 118, I, 2 ; I. 157, 3 ; I. 183, i ; VII, 69. i ; 
VII, 71, 2 5 VIII, 22, 5 ; VIII, 74, 8), that it has three pillars {stam- 
bhas, I, 34, 2 ; I, ii8, i), that it has three wheels (I, 34, 2 j L 818, 
2 ; I, IS7# 3 ; I» 183, i), and that it has three tires to the three wheels 
{favi, \, 34, 2). In one hymn only, the car has been described as 
having two golden wheels (VIII. 5, 29). These peculiar attributes of 
the AiSvins* car, r.amely, the golden colour of the three bends, wheels, 
and supporting shafts, and the triangular shape of the car have not 
been seriously taken into account by the oriental scholars. Now what 
is the physical basis of this speciality of the Asvins^ chariot ? VVe 
shall not have to search much for it. The chariot represents the 
triangular figure formed by the three stars of the constellation Bharam 
lying just behind the twin-stars of the constellation Asvini, which 
evidently correspond to our Asvins. The three bends and wheels 
of the car no doubt represent the three stars of BharanI, It might 
be argued that such a triangle formed by three stars is easily con- 
ceivable in front of the twin-stars of Gemini. There are two eviden- 
ces against such a contention : First, the constellation BharanI with 
three stars forming a triangle has been recognized for a long time 
and is recognized even today. Secondly, the concern of a bull (vrsa) 
with the ASvins is another important confirmatory evidence. Thus, 
we have nyaghnasya mxirdhani cakram rathasya yemathu (1. 30, 19), 
(ye keep the wheel of chariot on the head (top) of the bull). Again 
we have vf^abhau na nisasat, (forth comes your bull). This bull is 
nothing but the sign vrm. Further the three stars of BliaranI are 
much closer to the constellation Afivini than to the constellation 
Gemini. 

We now recapitulate the attributes of the Alvins which lead us 
to the conclusion that they represent the twin-stars of the constella- 
tion Asvini (Alpha and Beta Arietis). (1) They are inseparably 
united in pair. (2) They are bright with distinct colours. (3) They 
have a triangular car with three wheels and props of gold. (4) They 
have a bull with them. 

We have got a confirmatory evidence in the Vrhat Vasistha- 
siddhanta, where we get the name Dasra in place of the Asvini in the 
list of the asterisms given in Ch. VIII, si. 18-21. 
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In this connection it may be mentioned that the twin-stars of 
Gemini have been named Castor and Pollux which are the names 
of the twin sons of Zeus, called together Dioscuri (Cf. Dasra). It is 
highly probable that the ancient Greek legend writers meant the 
twin-stars of Asvini, but the later writers, by mistake, identified the 
twin-stars of Gemini with the Dioscuri. It seems to be beyond any 
question that the Rg-vedic sages meant the twin-stars of Asvini by 
by their twin gods Afivins. 

Ekendra Natii Ghosh 


Bharatavakya 

I have read with interest Mr. Chakravarty's note on Hharatavakyas. 
I wish to put forward a doubt in accepting Mr. Chakravarty*s sugges- 
tion. The conclusion at which he seems to arrive is that the Bharata- 
vakyas found at the end of the dramas do not come from the pen 
of the dramatists, but are only later additions by the actors (Bharatas). 
He says, '*It seems that originally the Bharatavakya did not form 
part of the drama proper.** 

Bharatavakya, or something like it, is kn . wn to have existed from 
the earliest times. The earliest works on dramaturgy seem to make 
a reference to it The ancient writers never missed to note the 
necessity of something in the form of a prayer at the end of a work. 
Like Nandi in the beginning, the Bharatavakya at the end was only 
desirable and necessary. The arguments of the learned writer in 
attributing the BVs, to the actors would more apply to the case of 
Nandls. 

Bharata has said ; ” and the dramatists 

fully and rightly made use of this dictum, There are some who 
explain BV, as something ‘^chanted by the actor, divested of his dra- 
matic character.'* It may have been also so called alter liharata, 
'*the father of the Indian drama, to perpetuate his memory 

The BV., otherwise known as Prasasti, has been defined as — 

Comparing this with the definition of Nandi*— 

we sec that the function of both is almost the same i.e, benediction, 
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Prthvldhara in his commentary on the Mrcchakatika has explained 

BV. as — 

Rfirq^ 5 t3«t qr m 

wt:— ’ sr^fT qfT^f*T«itqnfq5qTfiiq^w^i 

He means to say that the verses in question are pronounced by 
the actors, 'Mivested of their dramatic character’*. It is this phrase 
that raises a doubt, and is objectionable, and Mr, Chakravarty seems 
to have been led away by Trllivldhara. In fact the sloka of 13V. is 
never uttered by the actors ‘‘divested of their dramatic character*'. 
It is always one of the main ^^Jramatic” characters who utters this verse 
e.g., in the Karpurainahjari of Rfijasekhara it is not an actor “divested 
of his dramatic character** but the king himself in the role of a 
who says, — 

and the same is the case with almost all the dramas. 

Tlie dramatists at the time of writing their works were fully 
aware of the various dramaturgical lules and tliey always tried their 
best to adhere to tliem. TIuis there docs not seem to be any reason 
why they should have overlooked such an important factor as the 
Prasasti, one of the angas of the Nirvahana sandhi, (Of course there 
is no questioning the identity of the I3V. and the Prasasti). 

It is nowhere even suggested that the verse in question is a later 
addition of the actors at the time of their staging the dramas. It 
may, however, be admitted tliat the 13 Vs. perform a different function 
from the drama proper ; but it cannot be denied that formally they 
have a connection with it. 

Formally the Nandi slokas may be said to be a separate piece 
altogether. If they were taken away from the drama, their being 
taken away would not come in our way of understanding the regular 
drama. They may be said to be the works of later actors, though 
the very idea that the dramatists should have begun a work without 
Nandi seems to be not too far from ridiculous. 

Now taking up the case of tlie 13Vs. we find that formally and 
materially too, they have a regular connection with the main drama. 
It is in the form of a regular conversation that towards the end 
something in the form of a question comes in e.g. ftnnwnqr 

? followed with a reply.., *1 

nqffq iftRiw and then comes in its own most 
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natural way the BV. Thu.s there Is a visible link between the drama 
and the BV. Where is the break ? Where is the loophole for severing 
the two ? If the BV. be a later addition of actors, where does the 
end come ? Before the actual BV., vakyas are all sakanksat and the 
akankqa is satisfied only after the BVs are uttered. 

Besides all this, it will be seen that there are different forms of BVs. 
too. Generally they contain an expression of good wishes for all, and 
do not refer to the main theme at all. But on the other hand, there 
are such cases too where the BVs. show definite signs of connection 
with the main theme, e.g., the BV. of Mudraraksasa — 

Does not this verse show signs of having a context in the main 
drama ? 

One more point against attributing the BV. to the actors rather 
than to the author is tliis. It seems that whenever any company 
staged a drama, it had its own BV. This would invariably leave 
for us many different BVs. of the same drama. We would have 
every time a new BV. with a new set of actors. If it be argued that 
the BV. used by the first set of actors came to be adopted by the 
later companies also, it would not be plausible. A company is not 
obliged to, and need not, follow a rival company in matters where 
it can have its own say. 

When we come to the numerous dramas of Bhasa, we are almost 
in every case met with the BV. ending with 1’* This 

consistent mention of the same king again and again necessari- 
ly leads us to the conclusion that in these lines the author is eulogis- 
ing his patron. 

The learned writer later says, ^‘The use of each of the aiis^as of 
the different Sandhis, however, being not compulsory we have no 
benedictory verse (PraSasti) at the end of some dramas. And the 
presence of the BV. we cannot expect in all cases.’* I quite agree so 
far. But this is no ground for taking away the Prasasti anga from 
the credit of the dramatist. There is no basis for supposing that 
because a particular dramati.st has omitted some one anga of any 
Sandhi, therefore all the other dramatists also sliould do likewise. 

It is surprising that Mr. Chakravarty should have cited the ins- 
tance of Satya-Hariscandra of RSmacandra in favour of his 
proposition. Here the hero emphatically refuses to litter the BV* 
MARCH, 1930 23 
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This writing of the dramatist proves beyond doubt the practice of 
mentioning the BV. at the end of a play. If the BVs. were the work 
of the actors then this form of ending would never have been found. 

Lastly if we accept Mr. Chakravarty’s point, we must, before any- 
thing else, take for granted that all the dramas must have had their 
representation on the stage at one time or the other. I leave it to 
the readers to judge, how far this supposition can be justified. I 
never want to dissociate myself from those who hold that in Ancient 
India dramas were staged. But I want to point out that it is not 
reasonable to suppose that all the dramas having BVs. must have 
been staged. In fact, there are many dramas that could never have 
been staged, as they were not worthy of being staged. 

ViBHUTINATIIA JhA 


Some new Facts about Matsyendranatha 

The history of the various sects of the Natkas, who practised mys- 
ticism, though spread over different parts of India, is shrouded in a 
deep veil of mystery, A fairly good amount of their literature has, 
of course, been published from various places. But the confusing and 
often contradictory accounts that are met with both in their literature 
and in floating tradition, some portion of which has been crystalised 
in literature, are overwhelming. 

This note has been compiled with a view to draw the attention of 
scholars to some facts regarding Matsyendra — one of the most famous 
and earliest of the mtha-guriis-^^s they are found in a work which 
is fairly old and thus deserve the critical notice of scholars. 

It is primarily concerned with the meaning of the name 
Matsyendranatha, which is found in various forms (e.g. Macchaghna, 
Macchanda, Macchandar, Mocandar, etc,). 

The name clearly points to some sort of association of 
Matsyendra with fish. More than one account refer to the story 
as to how Matsyendra entered into the belly of a fish to overhear the 
conversation of Siva and Parvatl.' Very probably, it was from this 
incident that he derived his name. 

I JASB., 1838, p. 138 f.n, ; Amulya Charan Vidyabhusana, 
Natha Pantha, Prabasl, 1328 B. S.| pt, II, pp. 729 ff. ; Gorakm - 
vifaya (edition of Bangiya Sahitya Parisad), p. 13. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri was fortunate in light* 
ing upon a Tantra Manuscript in the Durbar Library of Nepal— the 
Mah&'kaula^jfiAna-vinirnaya written in characters of about the 9th 
century. It is stated in the colophon to have been brought down 
iflvatarita) by Macchyaghnapada (colophon to Patala I) or Matsyendra- 
(colophon to Patala XXIV),* The form macchaghna refers to 
one who was a killer {ghna) of fishes {inaccha-s^tW. here as macchya). 
Mm. Sastri, therefore, concluded that Matsyendra belonged to the 
caste of fishermen,® The association of the pure Sanskrit form ghtia 
with macchiii apparently a tadbhava Prakrit form, may be open to 
question. But at least in one Sanskrit lexicon, the Sabdaratnavatlt 
as quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma^ the word is found to have been 
included as being Sanskrit. 

Now we have incidentally come across passages which not only 
suggest a different interpretation of the name, but gives some new 
information about Matsyendra that are difficult to be reconciled with 
accounts of him found elsewhere, 

Jayaratha, in his commentary on the celebrated TantrUoka of 
Abhinavagupta, refers to the story of the origin of Kaulaisin. He 
quotes a verse, presumably from an original Tantra work, which states 
that originally it was acquired by Bhairavl, the goddess, from Bhairava, 
tlie fearful god, and then from her by Mina — the Macchanda, the 
great-souled, the Siddha in the Mahapitha of Kamarupa.® 

Another verse is quoted to explain the term, macchaghna. It says : 
‘‘Fetters, the restless mental dispositions, are called macchas and he is 
called macchanda as these have been torn asunder [cchedita)^ by him.'* 
This sense of the word is, of course, nowhere known to have been met 
with in any dictionary and the analysis is, after all, an apt illustration 

1 A Catalogue of Palmleaf and Selected Paper Mss. belonging to 
the Durbar Library of Nepal, vo\. II (Calcutta 1915), p. 33 i 

p. xix. 

2 Baihgiya Sahitya Parisat Pairika^ vol. XXIX, p. 52. 

S i 

iTYT^ 

TantrUoka (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), pp. 24, 25, 
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of what is called folk-etymology. But still it claims the attention of 
scholars on account of its antiquity. This Jayaratha has been assign- 
ed by Biihler to the nth century,' and the quotations found in his 
work must therefore belong to a still older period. 

The identification of the Macchanda of the above verses with 
Matsyendranatha and of Mina with Mlnanatha seems to be beyond 
doubt, for the connection of them and the Nathas in general with 
Tantrikism and specially with Kulacara is found explicitly mentioned 
in more places than one. We are told in the So^ma-nitya^antra^ a 
manuscript of which is in the Durbar Library of Nepal and was 
described by Mm. H. P. Sastri, that the Tantras were brought 
down on the earth by the nine nathas} The work of Matsyendra 
dealing with Kulacara of the Tantras, e.g., the Maliakaula jfiana- 
vinirnaya^ has already been referred to. Various other Tantra works 
by persons having names ending in luitha are known.® Some, at 
least, of them were followers of Nathaism. 

Macchanda is here given as an epithet of Mina and we know 
that in some works Matsyendra has been identified with Mlnanatha,* 


1 J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Saivaisn^ pt. I, p 36. 

2 H. P. Sastri, op, cit,^ p. 148 ) 

3 Brlmatottara Tantra of f^rikanthanatha (H, P. Sastri, op, cit,, 
vol. I, p. 25s), Lalitarcana-candrika of Saccidanandanatha ( /foV/., 
p. 248), Saubhagya-ratnakara of Vidyanandanatha, disciple of Saccida- 
nandanatha {Ibid,, p. 269), pMnad'fpa-vimarhinl of Vidyanandanatha 
Paramahainsa {Ibid,, vol. II, pp. 15, 16), Nityotsava of Umanandanatha, 
Tantradlpani of Ramagopala, disciple of Ka§ik«inandanatha (H, P. 
Sastri, Notices of Sans, Mss,, vol. 1 1, pp. 79). Kaulas also used epi- 
thets ending in the word anandanatha. Thus the post-initiation name 
of the great Tantra commentator lihaskara Raya was Bhasurananda- 
natha. 

4 Thus according to some accounts the guru of Goraksanatha 
was Mlnanatha, while according to others it was Matsyendra. Jflane- 
fivara, among others, the celebrated Marathi commentator (13th century) 
of the Bhagavadglta is of the latter opinion. The Goraksavijaya 
(p. 13) gives Mocandar (apparently a corruption of Matsyendra) as 
an epithet of Mina. It is curious that according to the Tibetan tradition 
Matsyendra was another name of Luipada, the first of the 84 Maha- 
siddbas (Griinwedel, Baeesler-Atchiv^ Band V, p, 228). 
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though in some lists of the Nathas the two names are found to occur 
separately.’ 

In another passage of the work under notice Matsyendra is stated by 
Jayaratha to have been the fourth in the list of Nathas.* But none of 
the lists so far consulted by me are found to give him that position." 
He is generally given the second position being the son of Adinatha 
in the list of the Nathas. 

Still another new fact that we come to know from this little pass- 
age is with regard to Matsyencira’s place of origin. Candradvipa in 
Eastern Bengal was believed to have been the place from which 
the Maha-kaula-jfiana-vinirnaya and hence probably its author Mat- 
syendra originated. This appears to be the meaning of Candra-dvlpa- 
vinirgata (issuigg from Candradvipa) of the colophon of the work ; 
But the verse quoted by Jayaratha points to Kamariipa as his place 
of origin. It is to be noted that the Tibetan tradition also points to 
some connection of Mlnanatha with Kamarupa (Griinwedel, Baessler- 
Archiv, Band V, p. 152). 

These verses also help us to fix a limit of the age of Matsye- 
ndra. Having been referred to by Jayaratha in a quotation, the date 
of which we do not know, he must have flourished at a time much 
earlier than the iitli century (the supposed date of Jayaratha), 

Chintaii.^ran Ciiakravarti 


A Note on The Paura-Janapada 

The Evidence of the Divyavadana 

In my recent book entitled Hindu Administrative Institutions 
I have briefly noticed the institution of the Paura-Janapada,* as it has 
been discussed at length by two scholars of standing, Messrs. Jayaswal 


I Wihon, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the religion of the Hindus 
(edited by R. Rost, London, 1862), vol. I, p. 214 ; Amulya Charan 
Vidyabhushana, op. cit, 

3 Wilson, loc. cit, Vidyabhusana, op, cit. 

4 pp. 156-158 
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and Narendra Nath Law.' That the Paura*Janapada organisations 
were corporate assemblies is evident from the inscriptions of Asoka* 
and numerous literary references extending continuously from the 
Mantra period of Indian history down to quite recent times. These 
have been sufficiently and critically examined and discussed. 
Among the host of evidences I wish to examine the interesting episode 
in the Divyavadana where there is a clear reference to the Paura-Jana- 
pada^ meaning from the contents, a representative institution and not 
the whole body of the citizens at large. 

In the Kunalavadana of the Divyavadana^ we are told that 
Tisyarakfita, the chief queen ( )of Asoka, the great Maurya em- 

peror, made overtures to Kunala, son of Asoka, through another wife 
Padmavatl. The pure and righteous Kunala treated the offer with 
horror which it well deserved.^ Tisyarak^ita became enraged and 
took a vow that day to bring him to ruin in the near future. She 
was only waiting for an opportunity, and an opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. 

Meanwhile news reached the headquarters of the empire that 
the people of Taksafiila had a tussle with the local ministry and there 
was a deadlock in the government of that province. Asoka at once 
sent his able son Kunala to deal with the situation. Kunala brought 
peace by his presence in Taksasila. The citizens of the provincial 
capital began to love the prince for his kindly and sympathetic acts 
and deeds. In the meantime Asoka fell ill, and the illness was per- 
sistent, Tisyaraksita consulted the physicians who said that taking 
of palandu or onions would effect a speedy cure. The chief queen 
cleverly managed to make the king yield to her request, and the 
palandu hastened his recovery. The emperor was pleased and said 
that he was prepared to grant her what she wanted. She expressed 
the desire to be at the helm of administration for a week. This was 
agreed to. The revengeful queen placed an order as if from the 
king, sealed it with the dantamudra and sent it to the Paura-Jana- 


1 Hindu Polity, pt, II, ch, XXVII ; I. H. Q., Vol. II, nos. 2 & 3- 

2 Rock Edict VIII. 

3 XXVII, edited by Cowell and Neil (i886). 

Dlvyii p. 
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pada of Tak^asila for disposal.^ It must be noted in this connection 
that there was the council of ministers in Taxila but the order was 
not addressed to them. The address of the letter containing the 
order was to the Paura-Janapada. 

The representatives of the Paura and the Janapada assemblies met 
and discussed the contents of the letter. The purport of the order 
was to deprive Kunala of his eyes. They were naturally perturbed 
at the royal orders. They did not like to communicate the bad news 
to the prince.* Still they could not but do so. They finally resolv- 
ed to place the matter before him, and the prince was not unwilling 
to obey the royal orders, Kunala was blinded, and when the emperor 
heard this unbearable and grievous news, lie orclerded Tisyaraksita, 
the author of the wanton mischief, to be burnt to death. 

The story may be legendary and even mythical. The Divyavadana 
may be a late work and could not be cited as the certain evidence 
of historical events which took place centuries before. But it must 
be conceded even by the most critical scholar that the administrative 
details given by the Divyavadana must represent the actual practice 
of the period. That the Paura-Janapada carried out royal orders 
was certainly the practice of the lime. Here is an incontrovertible 
instance to show that the Paura-Janapada was an organised body 
which attended to the local administration of the province of the 
city. The imperial representatives, the Kumara and the ministers, 
generally supervised their work but could not interfere with the 
details of the administration. The Paura-Janapada was so important 
that it was the agent of the king for punishing his own son who was 
the Kiimara ruling over at Taksa^ila at the lime, 

V. R. Ramciiandra Dikshitak 


Reply to Mr. Diksbitar^s Note 

Mr. Dikshitar*s note does not contain any evidence that was not 
noted by me while writing the article in the Indian Historical Quarter* 
vol. II, pp. 385-407, 638-650. The Divyavadana (p. 410, line l) 
says that the order for extracting Kunala's eyes contained in the ro)ral 
letter forged by Tisyarak§ita was intended to be executed by the 


Ibid., p. 407. 


2 Ibid., pp. 410, 411. 
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pauras of Taksahila (TaksaiSilakanam pauranani Kunalasya nayanara 
vinafiayitavyam). The word paura cannot mean the members of a 
corporate body. This will be evident from an examination of the 
contents of the letter as given in the next passage of the Divyava iana 
(p. 410, line 3) where the Tak^ahila-fana^ i.e. the people of TaksaSila 
have been asked to extract Kunala’s eyes. Evidently the expression 
Tak^ahilaka paura (appearing in the genitive plural) in the previous 
sentence has been referred to here as Takaahila-jana, The expression 
Taksahila-jana cannot be taken to mean the members of a corporate 
paura body unless and until there is clear evidence to support such 
interpretation. Keeping this fact in view we should take the paura- 
fdnapadaSi hesitating to apprise Kiinala of the contents of the said 

letter (TaksaSilah paura- janapadah notsahante. tad apriyam nivedayi- 

tum) to be the citizens of the town of TaksaSila and the country parts 
of the province of that name. 

Narendra Nath Law 


Historical Research^ 

Princef Duty to promote Scholarship 

'‘In December last the Indian Historical Records Commission 
held a session at Gwalior to which certain other states sent representa- 
tives as co-opted members. The interest thus evinced in India's 
history by the descendants of those who have in the past played an 
important part in its making, is of the utmost value. There is 
still, much room for historical research and I believe I am right in say- 
ing that the archive.^ of many states contain a wealth of documents 
of historical interest which still remain to be explored. 

No nation can afford to ignore the story of its past. No people 
can properly develop without a knowledge of the factors which have 
gone to make them what they are. The great men of India have been 
primarily soldiers, law-givers, philosophers and men whose saintly 
lives have won them a place of honour in the regard of their 
compatriots. Indigenous literature and the arts which have hitherto 

• Extract from His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at the 
opening of tiic tenth session of the Chamber of Princes at New 
Delhi on the 25th February, 1930. 
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reached their highest levels under the stimulus of kingly and princely 
patronage have, in more recent times, received less attention than 
formerly under the pressure of those influences which are continually 
operating in the progress of civilisation. This is now being recog- 
nised and patrons of the arts are more numerous than before. 

There can be few better ways in which Indian Princes and the 
leaders of Indian society and opinion can contribute to her future than 
by cultivating and assisting the arts of peace which constitute so 
formative an influence upon national character." 


A few notes on Pusyamitra and the Sunga Empire 
• • 

I beg to point out a few mistakes that have crept into the learn- 
ed article “Pusyamitra and the Sunga Empire" contributed by Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in the December issue (vol. v, no. 4) 
of the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

On page 591 the learned writer quotes the Bhagavati STitra (xx. 8) 
and interprets the word “ Kaliyasuyassa” as the eleventh Anga called 
“ Kalika Sutra/* A little further clown he quotes the commentator 
“Kaliyasuyassa ekadai§angirupasya” and translates it as ‘‘the eleventh 
Anga of the Jaiiia Canon.** “ Kaliyasuyassa-ekaclasangirflpasya ** 
does not mean the eleventh Anga only but all ike Eleven Angas of the 
Jaina Canon and even some other Sutras such as the Uitaradhyayana, 
Those Sutras that are allowed to be read during the fixed part 
of the day only are called the Kalika STitras^ The passage quoted 
from the Bhagavati Sxiira says that the Kalika SxUras or the 
eleven Angas were totally lost during the medial seven inter-Jina 
periods. Had it meant the eleventh Anga only the commentator 
would have used the word “Ekadasamangirupasya** instead of “Ekada- 
yangirupasya**. So Mr. Chanda*s rendering of the i6tii line of the 
Mathigumpha Inscription as given in the second paragraph of page 
592 should be aherecl in view of the above. 

Again his reading “satikaintariyara” in the i6th line of the Ins- 
cription and rendering it as “Seven inter-Jina Periods** seems also 
to be far-fetched. The Jaina Againas were lost during all the 
medial seven inter-Jina periods but after the sixteenth Tirthamkara 


•'^1 
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“SarttinStha** these were not lost and during the time of Lord Maha- 
vira his fifth Ganadhara Sudharma composed the eleven Angas that 
are at present in vogue among the Svelambara Jainas. The inter- 
vening period between Santinatha and Mahavlra is so great— as men- 
tioned in the Kalpa sutra — that it cannot be expressed in number and 
the rule is that the Sutras prevailing in the time of a particular 
Tirthaipkara remains in vogue only till the time of the next Tirthani- 
kara when fresh Agamas are composed. Therefore there seems to be 
no reason why mention should be made of the loss of the Angas during 
the medial seven inter-Jina periods in connection with the recension 
of Agamas in the post-Mahavira period. 

The Angas that were restored by Kharavcla must have been no 
other than those composed by Sudharma — the fifth Ganadhara of 
Mahavlra. There have been three other recensions of Jaina Agamas 
in Northern India — in Pa^aliputra, Mathura and the last in Valabhi — 
but nowhere in Jaina Agamas such an expression is found that the 
Angas or the whole Agama Sastras that had been lost in the medial 
seven inter-Jina periods were restored. Whenever a recension has 
been made after Lord Mahavira the Angas of his time only composed 
by Sudharma have been restored. 

Now the question arises, if the meaning of ‘'satikamtariyani” 
as maintained by the Rai Bahadur is not tenable, what can be the 
most probable reading of this portion of the i6th line of the Inscrip- 
tion? As for myself, I feel inclined to accept Mr. JayaswaPs reading 
“Afigasatikain-turiyam** as the best and most probable of all the 
other readings quoted by the writei, although his interpretation does 
not appear plausible to me as it strikes me strange why to denote 
eleven the words ‘^Satikam" and '*Turiyam” are used which mean 
seven and four and not ‘‘Egarasa or Egadasa” which means eleven. 
I do not indeed remeir.ber to have come across such a peculiar manner 
of expressing eleven in the Jaina Agamas. I venture, however, to 
make a suggestion which, I hope, learned antiquarians will think 
over to see if it can be accepted. It would not be wrong to surmise 
that Kharavela summoned the congregation to his own country, but 
many of the older Jaina monks could not attend it, as in consequence 
of the decline of Maurya power and the defeat of the ^ungas at the 
hands of Kharavela himself, there was a general political disturbance 
which rendered long journey unsafe for the monks who had already 
removed the pontifical seat from PaJ diputra to Ujjain after the time 
of Sthulabhadra or Arya Mahaglri and migrated far into the western 
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parts of the country. Those monks who attended the congregation 
could collect only the seven Ahgas out of the eleven and four 
Mulasutras, i.e. Avahyaka^ Daha vaikalika^ Pinda and Ogha Niryuktis 
and the Uttaradhyayana Sutras^ This explains why the words 
“Anga Salikam Turiyam” have been used to mean seven Angas and 
four Mulasutras. It is further to be noted that Drstivada had also not 
been totally lost at that time, but knowledge of some portions of it was 
possessed by only a very few of the pontiffs who could not evidently 
manage to attend the congregation. So there is no mention of the 
recension of Drstivada in the inscription. The absence of any men- 
tion in the Jaina Sutras of this congregation can also be explained 
by the fact that it was only a partial and not a complete recension and 
no importance was given to it. 

Again with regard to the Mr. Chanda's suggestion that the recen- 
sion of the eleventh Aiiga as mentioned in the inscription was probably 
the extensive Digambara recension of tlie same Ahga, I beg to point 
out that this is an error in view of the fact that (i) the Digambaras 
do not believe in any recension of the Ahgas or Agama Sastras and 
that (2) the separation of the two sections did not take place even 
according to Mr. Chanda himself till the end of the first century 
A. C. whereas in fact, the recension in Kharavela's time was made by 
the middle of the second century 15 . C. according to Mr. Jayaswal, or 
by the middle of the first century ii. C. as held by Mr. Chanda. 

I should like to add that there is no serious difference of opinion 
in regard to the size and natnes of the Ahgas between the two sections 
of the Jainas. The »^vetambaras also hold (vide yandi STifra Ahga- 
adhikar, paras 46 to $6) that the eleventh Ahga, Vipaka-sTitra had 
originally 18432000 words, the major portion of which has been lost in 
course of time and that the present is but an attenuated form of the 
ancient volume. 


PLIRAN ClIAND SAMSOOKHA 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE SURVEY OF UPANISHADIC PHILO- 
SOPHY by R, D. Ranacle (Vol. 2 of An Encyclopc'eclic History of 
Indian Philosophy), 438 pp., Oriental Hook Agency, Poona, 1926. 

THE CREATIVE PERIOD by Prof. S. K. Belvalkar and Prof. 
Rt D. Ranade (Vol. 2 of the Hi.story of Indian Philosophy), pp. xxix 
512, Bilvakunja Piil)Hshing House, Poona, 1927. 

About a decade ago an ambitious programme of co-operative work 
on Indian Philosophy in sixteen voluines, to be written mostly by 
Indian scholars, was announced and the most outstanding names in 
the field of Indian Philosophy were Included in the list of prospective 
writers. Of that promised undertaking the present volume (viz. A 
Constructive Survey) of Prof. R, D. Ranacle, who was the leading 
spirit in that undertaking, has come out. 

Profs. Belvalkar and Ranade have entered into a new arrangement 
by which another serial work on Indian Philosophy, to be completed 
in eight volumes, is to be written by them jointly. The Creative 
Period is the second volume of that series. 

These two books which have been published within a year of each 
other are in a sense complementary to each other. Prof. Ranade’s 
earlier book is a synthetic woik, based on the lines of Ueussen’s 
classical work on The UpanimJs,-\\\A traverses almost the same ground 
as Keith's recent treatment of the subject in his Religion and Philo- 
sophy of the Veda and Upanimds with which it was almost simul- 
taneously published. The joint work is an analytical study of the 
Upanisads (with an excellent synthetic chapter on An Evaluation 
of Upanisiiadic Philosophy) and supplements the former work. It 
provides at the same time an excellent handbook for the study of the 
principal Upanisads almost chapter by chapter and also the historical 
setting and the inter-relations of these unique writings of the past. 

The reviewer makes no apology for taking the two volumes together 
as he believes that in spite of the lapse of three or four years .sufficient 
notice has not been taken of these two works in India, especially of 
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the joint work. Sharing between themselves a knowledge of Sanskrit, 
English, Greek, French and German, the two authors have been able 
to bring together a mass of information nowhere accessible in such 
convenient form to their countrymen. They have also attempted to 
give a picture of the Indian outlook which is so lacking in the writings 
of Westerners. 

As contrasted with the Indian attitude towards the Upanisads 
which, as the writers justly point out, is mystical in character and also 
devotional, the foreign attitude has been on the whole critical. The 
most appreciative views are those of Deussen and Hopkins, Gough, 
Keith and Urquhart (whose book on Pantheism an I Value of Life has 
been wrongly ascribed to Farquhar on p. 483 of The Creative Period) 
have sought to*show up the philosophic, religious and ethical insuffi- 
ciency of the Upanisadic view-point as compared with the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle or the Old and the New Testament. Failing 
to get any satisfactory religion or ethics according to the Semitic or 
Greek idea or standard, they have expressed a surprise that cultured 
India should still turn to these ancient writings for inspiration or 
morality ) and Viceroys and missionaries have alike taken pains to 
proclaim the ethical insufficiency of the Upanisads. The writers of 
these two volumes have rightly urged that morality pervades these 
writings as an intangible perfume even thougli it is not laid clown in 
tlie form of a set of rigid prescriptions ; and Hopkins in his two latest 
contributions on the subject has rightly protested against a want of 
appreciation of the Indian view-point. That almost immediately at 
the close of the period in question the Ja'iia and Buddhist scriptures 
should give a fairly elaborate scheme of morality goes to show that 
much of systematic ethics was being presupposed in older writings 
even though the Gita was not yet and the war with formalistic rituals 
was not yet over. In their treatment of the mystical and ethical 
elements in the Upanisads the writers have brought a fresh outlook 
which cannot fail to interest the reader. 

The joint work undertakes the ambitious task of splitting the 
Upanisads up into smaller units and to show the historical stratifica- 
tion of these units. This part requires close and careful consideration, 
especially as almost all canons of interpretation break down in the 
case of the Upanisads where Veciic quotations, repetitions, references 
to earlier writers, secular discourses and sudden transitions in thought 
jostle with one another. The test of style gives an uncertain light, 
tor althoogh the most ancient compositions are generally in prose 
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the quotations from pre-Upanisadic writers are mostly in verse. 
Identity of names is not always a sure index of identity of personality : 
there is just the possibility that some famous names, like those of 
A.runi and Yajhavalkyai were utilised to tag on new compositions, 
just as in later times omnibus writings of a miscellaneous sort were 
ascribed to Kfilidasa and Sankara. Hence Barua’s scheme in his Pre^ 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy is not workable in its entirety, as also his 
forced use of the Hegelian scheme regarding the history of Greek 
Philosophy in his treatment of these ancient writers of India. In 
the absence of stronger evidence, Belvalkar’s predilection for the four 
Upanisads, edited with the help of Adyar manuscripts by Schroeder, 
must also be put down to personal affection : even Ranade partially dis- 
owns their antiquity {Con. Sur., p. 12). But there is much to be said 
in favour of the inclusion of some Aranyaka texts to elucidate Upanisa- 
die view-points, as has been done. 

The obscure relationship of Buddhism with the Upanisads remains 
pretty much where it was. In this matter a certain amount of com- 
munal zeal, as it were, is evident in most writings just as in the 
treatment of the relationship between Greek and Indian speculation : 
while Belvalkar is for putting the obligation on the Buddhistic 
shoulders, Hume in his Thirteen Principal Upanisads guardedly 
alludes to Buddhistic influences in the Upanisads Jainism still re- 
mains equally mysterious, especially with its armoury of peculiar 
terminology so foreign to other systems of thought, in respect of 
its relationship to these early Brahmanic writings. 

There is no doubt, however, that in the joint work Prof. Belvalkar’s 
historical contribution and final evaluation are the most important 
parts. Not being written by the same person or the same school or 
at about the same time, the Upanisads can with difficulty be treated 
as a single body of doctrines ; only certain broad tendencies can 
be indicated, which the authors have successfully done. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the authors' contention tliat the wandering sects 
were evolved by the Brahmins by contact with peoples of a different 
culture {Cr. Per.^ p. 81) is tenable, for Brahmanic migration from 
place to place was not unknown and it is not definitely known also 
whether these other peoples had any institution of asceticism which 
could be borrowed by the Brahmins. This, like the problem of trans- 
migration, must remain for the present an unsolved problem, and a 
wholesale infection with these two doctrines, namely asceticism and 
belief in transmigration, almost at the same time in Brahmanism, 
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Buddhism and Jainism must remain one of the marvels of culture 
whose causality is not yet definitely established. Ranade*s long dis- 
cussion about the latter in the Con. Sur, (p. 14S ff.) is not supported 
by the joint work to any extent (p. 81). 

Ranade, by subscribing to what has been written in the joint 
work, may be said to have outgrown some of the renderings and 
mistakes of his individual work. Reference may, for instance, be 
made to Katha I. 2. 20 which is interpreted after Saiikara in Con» 
Sur, (p. 341 ) and differently in Cr. Per. (p. 392), the reading 'Dhatuh 
prasada* being more in consonance with Svet. Up. III. 20 and Maha- 
narayana VIII. 3. Similarly, »^vet. Up. VI. 20 is differently translat- 
ed in Con. Sur. (p. 316 ) and Cr. Per. (p. 31 1 ), and so alsoSvet. Up. 
IL 10 which MS correctly and in keeping with later traditions 
translated in Cr. Per. (p. 305) and wrongly rendered in Con. Sur. 
(P- 338)- 

There is no doubt that Ranades own book has been rather 
hastily written and carelessly revised. Contradictions disfigure its 
pages in a glaring manner. Reference may be made, for instance, 
to p. 262 and p. 271 where faith is given contradictory values ; also 
to p. 3 and 299 regarding the presence of the Vedic spirit of prayer 
to the gods in the Upanisads. The greatest blemish is, however, the 
absolutely unreliable character of the Sanskrit quotations. There 
are over fifty mistakes in printing, twenty-five mistakes in reference, 
and defective quotations numbering over a dozen.* Sufficient care 
has also not been taken to give the earliest reference in all cases— 
a matter which could have been easily done with the help of Jacob’s 
Concordatice to the Mfianisa^ls and the Bhagavadgit'^. Thus Maitrl 
II. 2 is Chan. 8. 3. 4., Maitrl II. 8 is Br. Ar. V. 9. Isa 9, is Br. Ar. IV. 
4. 10, Svet. IV. 22 is R. V. I. 1 14. 8, Tail. II. 8. is Br, Ar. IV, 3. 33, 
and Maitrl VI. 30 is Br. Ar. I. 5. 3. Liberty has also been taken 
in many cases in translating passages. As specimens might be quoted 
Svet. IV. 22, Chan. VIII. 7. i., Miind. III. r. 10, Chan. III. ii. 2-3 
(as emended by Bohtlingk), ^Svet. I. 15, Kau. IV, 20, Br. Ar. III. S* * 
(which stops halfway), iSvet. VI. 8, Br. Ar. Ill, 9. lo, Br. Ar. IV. 4. 5 
(adding interpretation to translation), in addition to a number of 
minor slips. These miglit have been easily avoided by referring to 
the commentaries or earlier translations. Although Prof, Ranade 

1 The reviewer will be glad to supply the corrections to Prof, 
K.anade direct if he would care to have them. 
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avoids many of the textual mistakes committed by the Nirnayasagara 
edition he falls into some of his own (e.g. ^vet IV. 16, Kena I, 8). 
The reviewer is not sure also whether the term Nominalism has been 
correctly used to indicate the unreality of the world, as in Western 
philosophy Nominalism stands for the unreality of the Universal and 
not for the NaniarOpa character of particulars. 

The good point of the individual work is its faithful rendering 
of the native tradition in an enthusiastic style, specially its emphasis 
upon the mystical aspect of Upanisadic religion. But the style is 
not free from its attendant evils, as a certain amount of avoidable 
length and looseness of structure has been introduced, which, the 
reviewer hopes, will be avoided in the next edition. Instead of gett- 
ing into immoderate raptures Prof. Ranade might ‘ also think of 
introducing a certain amount of philosophic restraint in his treatment 
of the subject, as has been done in the joint work which in techni- 
que is far superior to the earlier work of Ranade. A few mistakes 
in idiom have inadvertently crept into both works. 

The joint work raises so many controversial issues in its strati- 
ficatory scheme that the present reviewer must take a little more 
time to consider them. He has no doubt, however, tliat of all 
the recent publications on the Upanisads the joint work is one of the 
most valuable. 


H. D. Bhattacharyya 


The KlCAKA-VADHA of Nitivarman with the commentary ot 
Janardanasena (Dacca University Oriental Series, No. 1). Edited 
from original manuscripts with an Introduction, Notes and Extracts 
from the commentary of Sarvananda-naga by Sushil Kumar De, M.A., 
D. Litt, Reader and Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University of Dacca, 1929. 

The University of Dacca within the space of a comparatively 
short period of its foundation has clone some real good work in 
the field of Sanskrit studies as in other branches. The very 
commendable work of the collection of Sanskrit Mss. that was begun 
only a few years back has made rapid progress and the Dacca 
University can now boast of a big and valuable Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts Library. The several Bulletins that have been published from 
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time to time contain much that is valuable. And the latest enterprise 
on which the Sanskrit Department is found to have devoted its energy 
is the publication of an Oriental Series. We have every hope that this 
enterprise will be crowned with all success and we extend our hearty 
welcome to the first number of the Dacca University Oriental Series— 
the Kicakavadha of Nitivarman. It is a Yainaka-Kavya illustrating 
various kinds of Yantaka, It appears to have been well-known in 
earlier days as is evidenced by quotations from it found in different 
works on rhetorics etc. and by the number of commentaries that came 
to be written on it. The editor has utilised two commentaries but the 
existence of some more may be inferred from the anonymous references 
to and criticisms of predecessors by Janardana (II, 25 ; IV. 19). There 
is also a Mss. of a commentary of the work in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The editor has taken pains to locate the quotations in the com- 
mentary made from lexicons, grammatical works etc. This has led 
to the detection of some errors of the author which were responsible 
for wrong attribution. Meanings of verbal roots as given by the com- 
mentator have been referred to the Dhatupatha of the Panini School 
but it would have been more consistent if the references were made 
to the KZiiantraganapatha as the commentator was a follower of the 
Katantra system. 

On the whole the edition has been an ideal one. The printing and 
gcit-iip leave nothing to be desired. In the long introduction the 
editor has put together much useful and valuable iulonnation regarding 
the work, its author and other cognate matters. A short note on the 
propriety of the references to this Kiivya of five cantos in some of the 
colophons as a mahakavya would have been very welcome. The Notes 
in English that follow the text will be of great help in following the 
text even without referring to the Sanskrit commentary. 

The text of the commentary as found in the Ms. appears to have 
been highly corrupt and the editor has in most cases supplied correct 
emendations. We would take this opportunity of suggesting some 
more for the consideration of the editor. 

(1) In p. 15 (II, i) for seems to be better. 

(2) (I, 7) might be emended to i 

(3) (I. 9.) presupposes the occurrence of some similar 
expression in the commentary of the previous verse which might be 

supplied, 

(4) (I. 10) supplied from the margin seems to be unnecessary. 

MARCH, 1930 25 
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(s) mwmT: [emendation of cTiOTraT^H (II. 8)] is a grammatical over- 
sight It should be i 

The attention of the editor- may in this connection be drawn to 
the marginal notes found in the Ms. of the commentary. Such 
notes are found in many Mss. and they are not infrequently the notes 
made by the readers. It would, therefore, have been better if they 
were placed within brackets without incorporating them in the body 
of the text and thus given the benefit of doubt. 

As regards the text portion the use of some not unusual media' 
nical printing devices would have been of great benefit to many. 
Thus the use of hyphens (in cases like and H-irm in I. 5 ; 

and in I. 13) and the insertion of (in 

cases like — I. 21a and 1 8b)' would have gone 

a great way in solving the difficulty met with in breaking up words 
in a compound — specially in cases of pun. 

In I. 10 the omission of a visarga sign after required by rules 
of Sandhi, is probably due to printer’s devil. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that Dr. De will earn the grati- 
tude of all students of Sanskrit literature by bringing out this 
critical and beautiful edition of a yamakakavya that was going to be 
forgotten and lost, 

ClIINTAHARAN CllAKKAVARTI 


THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGOL, by J.S.Hoylai.a 
and S. N. Banerjee, D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. Bombay, 1928. 

Professors Hoyland and S. N. Banerjee have already laid students 
of the mediaeval period of Indian history under a heavy obligation by 
their scholarly version of the Commentary of Father Monserrate, written 
in Latin by a Jesuit missionary at Akbar's Court, which ranks among 
the first rate authorities for the reign of the great Emperor. In the 
present work they have made a further contribution to the history of 
this period by bringing out in an English garb the Latin book of the 
Dutchman, De Laet, which was originally published in 1631. The 
book consists of two parts. The first called Geography and Adminisr 
tration of the Mogol Empire gives a valuable account of the provinces 
of the Empire, the Imperial Court, the government, the currency, the 
inventory of the Emperor's treasures (which is of unique interest), the 
military forces, the customs of the people and so forth. The second patf 
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called A fragment of the history of India is mainly a chronicle of the 
events of Akbar’s and Jehangir’s reign. It was based, as the authors 
show in their introduction, upon the materials collected in India by the 
Dutchman Francesco Pelsaert who became the head of a factory 
established at Agra in 1621. It is therefore entitled to be regarded 
as a contemporary authority for the period which it treats. 

The translation from the original Latin is easy and natural, while the 
notes which have been collected with industrious care from many 
difTerent sources are always concise and accurate and to the point. 

U. N. G. 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. X, pts. iii and iv. 

T. K. Laddu . — Introduction to Trivikrama^s Prakrit Grammar, Dr. 
Laddu's introduction to his edition of the Prakrtambdanusasana 
has been translated here from German by P. V. Ramanujaswami. 

SUKUMAR Sen, — Use of Cases in Vedic Prose, (Continued). 

Umesiia Mishra. — Ekad'fmdyddhikarana of Murarimisra. This is a 
short Mimaiiisa treatise edited for the first time. 

D, R. Bhandarkar. — Sahasram Rupnath-Brahmagiri-Maski Edict of 
A'^oka reconsidered, 

S. N. Tadapatrikar. — The KiRna Problem, The writer traces 
here the spread of the Bha^avata religion and deals with the epi- 
sodes from the life of Krsna as described in the different Furanic 
woiks. 


Ibid., vol XI, pt. i 

M. C. Modi. — Bkavandsaniki-prakarana of Jayadevamuni, (An 
Apabhra'iisa Poem). 

B. M. Baku a. — The Soh^aura Co/per-plate Inscription, 

K, K. Lele. — A fragmentary Inscription of Mandii, This much can 
be gathered from the fragment that the inscription is a hymn to 
Visnu composed by the groat poet JJilhana wlio was patronised by 
Vindliyavarmadeva and Subhafeavarmadeva of Dhara (i2th century 

A. C.). 

GiUSSEPE Tucci — The JatinirZikrti of Jilixri. This is a short polemical 
treatise in refutation of the Jati theory of the Naiyayikas, Jainas 
and Mimamsakas. 

K, B, F ATIIAK, — The Age 0 / Panini and Sanskrit as a Spoken Lan- 
guage. It is argued here that Sanskrit was a spoken language at 
the time of Panini who has been assigned to the seventh century 

B. C. 

— — . Were the Vajasaneyi Samhitii and the Batapatha Brahmana un- 
known to Panini. In disagreement with the opinion of Goldstiicker 
the writer concludes that “the Sukla Yajurveda and its Brahmana 
were considered Vedic works in the days of Pacini * 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1928 

The third volume of this important publication of the Kern 
Institute contains, like its two previous issues, a carefully arrang- 
ed list of books and articles on India published during the 
year 1928, and its Introduction deals with some important topics 
under the following headings ; Sir John MarslialFs Excavations 
at Taxila ; Sir Aurel Stein’s Expeditions in Baluchistan, 1927-28 ; 
the Wooden Walls of Pataliputra ; Excavations at Nalanda ; 
the Brick Temple of Pahadpur ; Buddhist Antiquities discovered 
in Burma, Indonesia and Iran. 

Calcutta Keview, March, 1930 

P. K. AcukVCi \,^Indo-Persian Architecture, 

Rakesranjan Sarma .— Idealism of the School of Digmga, 

Indian Antiquary, January, 1930 

KeSAVa Prasada Misra. — Dr, Keith on Apabhramki. Disagreeing 
with Sir G. Grierson, Dr. Keith has concluded in his History of 
Sanskrit Literature that the Apabhramsa language has no relation 
with the modern vernaculars of India. In his opinion Apahhrai.nsa 
was never a vernacular and is only a collective term to denote a 
literary language distinct from Sanskrit and Prakrit. In opposition 
to thh view the writer of this article adduces linguistic evidences 
to prove that there is an etymological relation between Eastern 
Hindi (a modern language) and Ardhamagaclhi Apabhramsa and 
also cites textual evidences to show tliat Apabhramsa was a 
vernacular and was not regarded so different from Prakrit as Dr. 
Keith supposes it to be. 

BisheSHWAR Nath Reu.— incite Statenunts about Ktnj Jayacandra 
and Rao Slha. The writer docs not believe in the tradition that 
Jayacandra of Kanauj caused the downfall of Prthviraja, and that 
Rao Siha, grandson of the former, usurped Pali by treacherously 
murdering the Palival Brahmans of the place. The story in this 
respect as found recorded in the Prthvlraj Raso and Tod's 
Annals and Antiquities 0/ Rajasthan is, according to him, ab-tird 
and cannot be relied on as historical truth. 

K. de B. CoDRXNGTON . — Ancient Sites near lillora, Deccan, 

S. K. De . — On the Text of the MahHvlracarita, 
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R. R. H ALDER. — NCisTm Inscription oflmnabhata of Vikraina Samvat 
SS 6 . Tins fragmentary inscription records the installation of an 
image of Siva by one Gamundasvamin, the preceptor of a chieftain 
named Banabhata, son of Dhanika. The historical interest of 
this dated inscription lies in the fact that the date of this Dhanika 
agrees with that of the Guhila chief of that name ruling at Dha- 
vagarta (Dhod) in the Udaypur state mentioned in the Dabok 
inscription of Haraa Samvat 207 = A, c. 813. 

ClliNTAHARAN CiiAKRAVARTi.— Contribution to Philosophical 
Literature in Sanskrit, This instalment of the article deals witli 
the Bengali authors of Vaisnava and Buddhist philosophical works. 

F. J. Richards.— in Indian History, The dynastic terms 
such as Suhga or Andhra, religious terms such as Buddhist or 
Muhammadan anti tribal terms such as Rajput or Maratha as applied 
to the different periods of Indian history are unsuitable as they are 
indefinite and in many cases applicable only to limited areas. With 
a view to remove this difficulty a scheme dividing the historical 
period of India into three major divisions and each of them again 
into three minor periods has been drawn up and submitted for 
discussion in the Indian Section of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. The scheme is being explained in this continued article 
containing suggestion of some elastic terms applicable in connection 
with all the areas , 


Ibid, March, 1930 

A, H. FraNKE.— on Khotan and Ladakh, This portion of these 
continued Notes treats of ‘'the end of Buddhism in Turkestan/* 

S, Charles Hill.— of the Caste System in hidia. The 
article is not yet concluded. 

Journal of Indian History, December, 1929 
H. N. SlNHA,— 7 V/^ Rise of the Peshivas, 

S. S. Sukyanaravana SaSTri. — The Manimekalai Account of the 
Samkhya, As tlic account of the Sainkhya system of philosophy 
given in the Tamil classic Manimekalai differs on many points 
from the classical Samkhya as expounded by Isvarakrsna, the 
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Tamil work has been assigned a date earlier than that of 
Isvarakrana. 

DASARATIIA Shahma. — Gleanings from Sanskrit iMahakavyas, The 
view about state-crafti the description of the military equipment, 
and military custom and some facts about the religious and social 
life of the people as described in the SiHupalavadha of Magha 
have been set forth here to be an accurate reflection of the surroun- 
dings of the poet in the 8th century A. C. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. IV, pt. i 

o. K. Anantalaksumi \m\KU^Sindies in the Upanimds. This 
section of the article deals with ‘"transmigration and karma'* as 
discussed in the various Upanisads. 

P, T. Srinivasa \\)L^GkV(.,-^S(ika-Pallavas in Indian History, 

D. T. Tatacharya. — Definition of Poetry or Kavya, 

L, V, Ramaswami Aiyar. — Dravidic Etymologies, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jamiary, 1930 

P. C. Bakat, — The Chronology of the Sena kings of Bengal, 

Jwala Prasad. — Discussion of the Buddhist Doctrines of Momenlar incss 
and Subjective Idealism in the NyoyasTitras. The writer is of opi- 
nion that some of the Nyaya Sutras supposed by Viilsyayana and 
many other commentators to contain refutations of the Buddhist 
doctrines of K^anikavlida and VijlCmavada do not refer to those 
Buddhist doctrines at all. 

Jean Przyluski. — Le nom dc I'ecriture Kharo4Jfi, The writer is not 
in favour of the view that the word is derived from Khara and Ostra. 
He suggests on the basis of the Chinese translation of the word 
that it is derived from Khara-posta, meaning ‘skin* in Iranian. 
biSllESlIWAR Nath ^}L\ 3 ,— TheRMrakTdasand the Gaharvuls, 


Review of Philosophy and Religion March. 1930 
vol. I, No. I 

Nagaraja Sarma.— //; Indian Philosophy, The 
importance and character of the philosophy of Madhva have been 
i^xplained here, and his position among the teachers of different 
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schools of philosophy in India as the opponent of Monism and 
upholder of Pluralism, the antagonist of Absolute Idealism, and 
the champion of Realism has been pointed out 
D. G. Londhe . — The Advaita Philosophy of Sankara and its Later 
Development. This is a discussion dealing with the nature and 
extent of the development of Advaita doctrines in the post-San- 
kara period. 

Shrine of Wisdom, Spring Equinox, 1930 

The Aivakening of Faith in the Mahay ana by Anvaghom. This 
is the second instalment of the Englisli renderings of the Chinese 
version of the Mahay anakraddhotpadasuira of Asveighoaa. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Henry Beveridge 

{Born February^ iSjj, died November^ /p2p) 

India owes a heavy debt of gratitude to Scotland. Some of her 
most brilliant Historians hail from the stern and wild Caledonia. The 
two Cunninghams, Malcolm, Erskine, Elphinstone and Grant Duff were 
all Scotchmen ; and Henry Beveridge was in no way unworthy of 
this intellectual brotherhood. He was like many of them an Indian 
Civil Servant but he entered the service by passing the newly insti- 
tuted competitive examination in the year of the mutiny. His promo- 
tion in the service was unusually slow ^ it is said that the nominated 
civilians, who formed the majority in those days, had a strong 
prejudice against 'competition wallas* as they had been nicknamed ; 
it is also likely that the catholicity of outlook, which characterised 
Beveridge throughout his official career, proved a great handicap to 
him. Few historians can rise above the unconscious prejudice and 
bias of race while writing about a subject people, but Beveridge be- 
longed to this microscopic minority. It has been recently laid down 
by a London University Professor that a young historian need not 
make any attempt, conscious or unconscious, to get rid of party 
feeling. He triumphantly points out that the greatest historians of all 
ages, Grote and Gibbon, Macaulay and Mommen, Thiers and Trietsche, 
were all avowed partisans. Beveridge evidently held other views 
about the duty of a historian. He was essentially a seeker after truth 
and he fearlessly proclaimed what he believed to be true. This is 
amply proved by his first two works, “History of the District of 
Bakargaunj^^ and “The Trial of Nanda Kumar: A Narrative of a Judicial 
Murder.’* Recent researches have thrown fresh light on the early 
history of Chandradvvip, but Beveridge’s book still remains unsupefce- 
ded, so thorough was his work and so profound his erudition. He 
boldly exposed the atrocities of the Salt Officers in tlie early days of 
the Company and expressed in no uncertain terms his strong dis- 
approval of the Salt policy of the Government he served. **It appears 
strange*', he observed, “that a country naturally so rich in salt as 
Bakargaunj should have to depend on Europe for the supply of this 
necessary ; and it is to be hoped that some day it will be found possi- 

march, 1930 
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ble to manufacture it locally, or at least nearer home.” In the pages 
of the same work he uttered an emphatic protest against Macaulay^s 
sweeping condemnation of the Bengali. “I have said”, he wrote, 
“that Macaulay’s estimate of the Bengali character is not a correct 
or complete one. I may here briefly state how it errs, in my opinion. 
It does not do justice to some virtues possessed by the Bengalis 
namely, temperance, frugality and patience. Neither is it quite 
just in the matter of courage, for though the Bengali is cowardly in 
some respects, he is not altogether timid. For example, he is probably 
more courageous with regard to wild beasts than most Europeans. 
The inhabitants of Bakargaunj are hardy boatmen, and often cross 
rivers in rough and dangerous weather. The most serious charge of 

ail brought against Bengalis is that they are liars ^...I think that 

the extent of their lying propensities has been exaggerated, and that 
a great deal of what we are apt to consider deliberate falsehood on 
their part proceeds from nervousness, from want of precision of 

thought and expression, and from our ignorance and impatience 

The general character of the Bengali is amiable. He has Tio large 
sympathies and little vigour of mind, but he is gentle and affectionate, 
and very charitable to the poor.^’ The broad minded sympathy whicli 
underlies this estimate of the Bengali’s character won him the golden 
opinion of the people of Bakargaunj, of which District he was the 
Collector. I once came across some old villagers who knew him then 
and spoke of “Beveridge Saheb” with affection and respect. “ TJie 
Trial of Nanda Kumar* offered fresh proof of his sincerity and courage. 
It was a reply to Sir James Step^'en’s vindication of Hastings and 
Impey. That his book is not so frequently read as that of Sir Jamcb 
is hardly a discredit to Henry Beveridge, He had foreseen tliat hi^ 
account of that famous or infamous trial was not likely to be vciy 
popular, for he had gone much deeper into the details of evidence than 
Sir James, whose ignorance of Persian prevented him from making a 
first hand use of some of the most important documents bearing on 
the subject. It is said that this new publication did not meet with 
the approval of Beveridge’s official superiors, but he most certainly did 
not care. I have so long dwelt upon these early works of Henry 
Beveridge as they are comparatively less known to-day. To the 
average student of Indian History he is known as a great Persian 
scholar and the erudite translator of Abul Fazal’s Akbar Kama. 
He and his second wife Mrs. A. S. Beveridge had selected the early 
part of the Mughal period for their research and special study, Whil^- 
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the husband translated *'Akbar Nama'* and Jahangir's, **Tuzak/* the 
wife translated “Babar’s Memoirs,” Gulbadan^s “Humayun Nama’* 
and Count Noer's “Kaiser Akbar.” It is needless to dilate upon 
the superior merits of these works, but 1 shall fail in my duty if I 
close this obituary notice without a reference to the courtesy and 
kindness with which this great scholar of fourscore years and more 
used to treat every neophyte who might solicit his help. Nearly ten 
years ago, the present writer sent his first publication to Henry 
Beveridge with a certain amount of timidity, but the octogenerian 
not only reviewed the book in the J. R. A. S. but began an intimate 
correspondence which was absolutely unexpected. He also sent a 
few notes for publication in the Calcutta Review of which he was 
one of the most distinguished contributors in its early days. Bever- 
idge had probably inherited his taste for Indian History from his 
father Henry, whose “History of India” in three volumes is still 
widely used as a book of reference. His son Sir Williacn is a distin- 
guished Economist. Mrs. Beveridge predeceased her husband a few 
months ago. The void left by the death of this erudite couple 
will be difficult to fill and Indian historical scholarship has suffered 
a loss which will not be easy to repair. 

SUKENDRA Nath Sen 


Printed and published by Mr. Raghunatli Seal, b.a., at the Calcutta Oriental Press, 
107, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 




CORRECTION SLIP 

DECEMBER, 1 929 

For the last two lines of p, 826 and the first two lines of 
p. 827, read 

J, J. Meyer — Einen Scheidenden bis ans Wasser begleiten [ i.e. 
Accompanying the departing (visitor) up to the (first) line of water]. 
The writer deals here with the ancient Indian customs of accompany- 
ing visitors up to certain limits, 
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Thd Trustworthiness of the Mahavamsa 

Tha “Great Chronicle” of Ceylon, the Mahavairtsa, is 
generally divided into two main parts, the Mahavamsa in the 
narrower sense of the word and the so-called Culavamsa, 
the “Little Chronicle”. The end of the 6rst part is easily 
recognised at ch. xxxvii, v. 50 where the history of king 
Mahasena’s reign terminates (362 a.c.). Here in all our manus- 
cripts we read the words Mahavairiso niUhito and in most of 
them also Namo tassa hhagamto amhato sammUsamhiiddhassa 
clearly indicating the end of a work and coinmenceinenb of a 
new one. The Dipavamsa, which a[)pear3 to be a groundwork 
of the Mahavamsa, similarly ends with the death of Maha- 
sena ; the Mahavatnsa Tika also does not extend beyond 
ch. xxxyii, V. 60. 

Nevertheless the end of the Mahavamsa must have been 
nautilated. Each chapter of the chronicle has a final stanza 
composed in an artificial metro, and wo expect such a stanza 
also at the end of the whole poem. But its last half 
iloka simply runs as 

evarii puniiam apuiitiaiii ca suhahwp, so upScmi, 
and the Cfllavarasa begins with the verse 

asadhusat]igamen evayi yavajloaip subhasubhaip 
katva goto yc^hakammctm so Mcihusenabhupciti, 

Ifc is clear that the compiler of the Culavaipsa has intention* 
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ally veiled the break, and it is difficult to find it out without 
the help of tlie Dipavarasa, the Tika, and the manuscripts. 

The Gulavariisa, as far as I now can see, consists of 
three different portions.^ According to the opinion which 
hitherto was generally accepted, the first part of the Cula- 
vainsa ends with the reign of Parakkamabahu II (end of ch. 
8B). Tradition calls its compiler Dhammakitti. This name 
occurs more than once. Wickroinasiughe® identified our 
Dhammakitti with the Thera bearing that name who is men- 
tioned in 84, 1 1, Ho was a famous monk, living in Tamba- 
rattha. King Parakkamabahu II invited him to Ceylon to 
help him, no doubt, in purifying the church. Malalasekera 
following Wickremasingho says® : “The history of the island 
from the reign of Mahasen A.c. 302 [sic] to the time of 
Paqdifc Parakkamabahu of Dambadanij'a [= P. II] was com- 
piled by Dhammakitti II under royal patronage”. 

But I succeeded in finding out unquestionable traces 
of a break in our chronicle after 79, 84. In four of the 
manuscripts tlio words namo tassa hhar/avato arahato 
sammasamhuddhassci are inserted and a fifth manuscript has 
three division marks after v. 84, as is generally done at the 
end of a pariccheda. Now just at 79, 84 the history of the 
reign of Parakkamabahu I coiees to an end, and the preced- 
ing verses contain a summary of the meritorious works 
performed by the king, i)robably an extract from his Tuumpot- 
ihaha. It is, therefore, clear that Pai’akkamalnihu I was the 
favourite hero of the compiler of the first portion of the Cula- 
vamsa, that this portion ends with his death A.C. 118G, 
and that the chapters 80 following constitute a second 


1 1 do not take into consideration the final chapter loi which 
has been added by Sumangala and Batiiwanludawa, the authors of 
the ediiio princeps. 

2 Catalogue of the Sinhalese Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
P- 31 - 

3 The I'ali Literature of Ceylon, p. 142. 
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part) compiled by another chronicler. Further it now 
becomes probable that the compiler of the first portion of the 
Culavamsa (37, 51 — 79, 84) was nob Dhammakitti II, men- 
tioned in 84, 11, bub an older Tliera Vjearinfj the same name, 
perhaps the author of the Dfithavamsa, llhararnakitti I, 
who lived under Parakkamabahu I about the end of his 
reign and under his immediate successors. The exact date 
of the composition of the Dathavamsa, according to the 
introductory stanzas compared with Crilavam-;a 80, 49f., is the 
year 1211 a.d.^ 

The second part of the Culavamsa does not end with 
Parakkamabahu IPs reign (89,71), but it extends to eh. 90, v, 
102 or 104 (Parakkamabahu IV, 1.303-1333). This is 
clearly shown by the manuscripts. One of them abruptly 
ends ab v. 102. In another manuscript the portion of tho 
leaf after v, 104 is left blank and the sequel begins on a 
new leaf. Two manuscripts have a double division mark 
after the same verse. The difference in the manuscript re- 
garding the final verse of tho second parb seems to prove 
that the compiler of tho following portion again intentionally 
mutilated the end of the preceding one and composed the two 
stanzas 103 and 104 in order to make the break unnoticeable. 

The third a>ul last parb of tho Culavamsa extends from 
the reign of Bhuvanokabilhu III (Ch. 90, v. 5) to that of 
Kittisirirajasiha (1747-8 1). We learn froin the chronicle it- 
self [99, 76ff.) that it was composed at Kittisirinljaslha’s 
direction, as the Mahilvamsa on examination jirovoil to be 
deficient. It ended with the kings of Hatthiselapura (now 
Kurunegala). This perfectly agrees with wliat 1 said above 
about tho break in tho manuscripts alter tho history of 
ParakkamabShu IV, for, this Idng had ui fact his residence 
(it Kurunegala. 

The author of the last part of the chronicle probably was 

* Malalasekera (p. 66) says that the Datliavainsa was written 
»n the twelfth century. This appears to be a slip of the pen. 
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the thera Tibhotmave Sumangala who had come from Siam 
to Ceylon and played an important part in the Bnddhist 
church in the second half of the 18th century. 

The whole Ceylon chronicle, therefore, consists of four 
parts : 

I. Mahavatjfisa — chs. 1—37, 50 ; 544 b.c.— 362 a.c. 

II. Oulavarjisa : 

1st portion chs. 37, 51 — 79, 84 ; 362 A.c. — 1186 A.O. 

2nd ,. „ 79, 85— 5r?,102; 1186 A.C.— 1333 „ 

3rd „ „ 105— 292; 1333 A.C.— 1781 „ 

The author of I is Mahanama, of It. 1, Dhammakitti, of II. 
3, Sumangala ; the author of II. 2 is unknown. 

I need not say that, it we try to inquire into the question 
of the trustworthiness of the chronicle, each part must be 
treated separately. As to the first part (chs. 1 — 37,50) I shall 
confine myself to a few remarks, as the matter has been fully 
dealt with in the Introduction to my translation of the poem.^ 

1. There is a good number of fables, legends and tales of 
marvels in the Mahuvamsa, and wo must in each particular 
case attempt to find out whether there is in the narrative an 
historical kernel or not. It is, for instance, evident that the 
story of the three visits of the Buddha to Lafika in ch. 1 is 
purely legendary, invented at a later time in the island 
itself in order to legitimate its sanctity. But wo stand on 
a firmer ground in regard to the report of the three Buddhist 
Councils (chs. 3-S). It is not necessary to assume that the 
report is correct in all its details. But the fact itself can 
hardly be called into question. The Northern Buddhist tradi- 
tion mentions only two Councils, but the confusion that exists 
in this tradition regarding the date of the Second Council 
does nob recommend it as more trustworthy than the Southern 
tradition.® 

1 The Mahivamsa or the Great Chronicle of Ceylon translated, 
London, Pali Text Society, 1912, pp. xiiff. 

2 See Mhvs. trsl., pp, lixff. 
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There is also some discrepancy between the MahSvaipsa 
on the one side, and the Jaina books and the Pura^as on the 
other concerning tlie list of Indian kings preceding Asoka. 
Chiefly the name of Kslasoka occurring only in the Dipa- 
vamsa and the Mahavamsa is much disputed. Bub at least 
the names and facts mentioned in Mhvs. 5, are accepted 
as true history even by such scholars who otherwise look 
upon the Ceylon chronicles with the utmost scepticism.^ 

The passage runs thus : 

Nava Nandti tato® ivsum kamen’ eva naradhipa 
te pi dvavisa vassani rajjara samanusasisum./ 

Moriyanarn khattiyanam vamso jatam siridharam 
Candagutto ti pauhatam Canakko brahinnno tntoj 
navamam Dhananandam tam ghatetva capdakodhava 
sakale Jambudipasmim rajje samabhisinci so./ 

So catuvisa vassani nvja rajjam akarayi 
tassa putto Bindusaro afthavlsati karayi/ 

Bindusarasutii asum satam eko ca vissutil 
Asoko asi tesam tu punnatejobaliddhiko/ 

It is sufficiently proved by this and similar passages that 
the compilers of the Dipa- and lifaha-vatnsa did not arbitrarily 
invent the narratives, but took their information from a 
source which nob only contained legends and fables but 
also good historical tradition prevailing in India. We would 
cast away the good with tho bad, if we neglected the 
Ceylon chronicles in tho reconstruction of the Indian history 
during the period from the Buddha’s death to king Asoka. 

2. The oldest period of Sinhalese liistory from Vijaya to 
Mntasiva (Mhvs, ch, — ch. il, 6) is rather obscure. The story 
of "Vijaya’s descent from a lion is a tj'pical legend of totemis- 
tic character and explains his clan name Sihahv. The colo- 
nisation of Ceylon by a group of immigrants from India 

1 Smith, Early History of India, pp. Jioff. 

2 i. e. after Kalasoka. I do not lay stress upon the exactness of 
the numbers. 
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may be taken as historical, and perliaps also the name of 
Vijaya as their leader. Bat not even the question from 
which part of India the colonists came can be answered 
in an unobjectionable manner. The reports in the Dlpa* 
and Mahavainsa can hardly be harmonised. The chro- 
nology is certainly arranged with the purpose of arriving at 
a chronological coincidence of Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon with 
the year of the Buddha’s death. What the chronicle tells us 
about the deeds of Vijaya and his immediate successors is 
a mixture of sound tradition and legends, and it is impossi- 
ble to disentangle all the difBculties. 

3. Things change for the better during the reign of Devii- 
nampiyatissa. There is a widespimd tradition in Ceylon, tlio 
fundamental tradition of the whole ecclesiastical history, 
(1) that king Devanampiyatissa was a contemporary of king 
Asoka, (2) that Buddhism was first preached in Ceylon under 
king Devanampiyatissa, and (3) that it was preached by 
Mahiuda, a son of king Asoka. We may, of course, criticise the 
details of the narrative in Mhrs., chs. 13-20, but to contest 
the fact itself, pure and si!ni)le, would not be criticism but 
sterile scepticism. The missionary work of king Asoka, as it 
is described in Mhvs. 12, 7-54, has received a striking corro- 
boration in inscriptions of relic-urns discovered in Sanci 
where some of the names mentioned in Mhvs. and Dipa. 
occur. ^ The name of Mahinda as the missionary sent to 
Ceylon is confirmed by Hiuen-tsang, who, however, calls him 
not a son but a brother of king Asoka. The planting of the 
Bodhi'tree at AuunTdhapura can also be taken as an histori- 
cal fact, since sculptures on the East gate of the Sanci 
tope seem to be representations of that event.® These re- 
presentations would only bo 100 to 100 years later than the 
eveut itself. After all, as to chronology, the date of Deva- 

1 See Mhvs, trsl., p. xix. 

2 Griinwedel, Ihiddhistische Kunst in Indien, pp, 72-73 ; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p. 302. 
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nampiyatissa’a coronation, 236 years after the parinirvSija, be- 
longs, I think, to those reliable single dates which were handed 
down by tradition from generation to generation and which, 
together with the facts that are supported by external testi- 
mony, must serve as a skeleton of Sinhalese chronology. We 
should renounce all attempts of forming an idea of Ceylon 
history if we reject without hesitation all those dates as 
worthless invention. 

4. We now gradually approach the time which may be 
called historical in the true .sense of the word. The numbers 
given in the . Mahavamsa for the reigns of the successors 
of Davanainpiyatissa — 10, 10, 10, 22 (or 12), 10 — appear, it is 
true, somewhat schematic but it would be altogether ground- 
less to doubt the historical character of tho traditions about 
Elilra and Dutthagainani. The former was a Damija. He 
came to Ceylon from tho Co]a country and seized the king- 
dom (Mhvs. 21, 13). It certainly tolls in favour of the fair- 
ness of the Sinhalese chroniclers that tlioy judge the usurper 
from a remarkably objective standpoint by emphasizing that 
he ruled with even justice towards friend and foe. And they 
also speak with similar impartiality about less dominating 
personalities like the Damijas Sena and Guttika, who had 
conquered king Suratissa : rajjam dhammena karauum 
(Mhvs. 21, 11). 

Dutt'hagSraa^i is the national hero of the Sinhalese people. 
Even today, as I noticed when I was touring in Rohaija in 
January and February 1926, many tales of Dutugamunu are 
current in this province about the place from which he 
started and those which are hallowed either by some important 
event of his life or by his mere presence. 

Such popular traditions are also mixed with the historical 
account in our chronicle but it is easy to separate the two 
elements, and we have hardly any reason for calling into 
question the genuineness of the main facts. These facta 
"■re (1) the war of Dutthag^mat^i with his brother SaddhS- 
tissa about the sovereignty of RohaJja, and the reconciliation 
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of the twin brothers ; (2) the campaign against the Damijas 
who had occupied northern Ceylon and AuurSdhapura ; (3) 
the defeat and death of king E}ara in a single combat with 
DutthSgama^i and the great cliivalry exhibited by Duttha* 
gSmaijii at the time of his burial ; (4) the restoration of the 
national Sinhalese kingdom ; (5) the foundation at Anu> 
rSdhapura of the Maricavatticetiya, the LohapasSda, and the 
Mahathupa. 

All these facts are told in the Mahavainsa in a sober and 
reliable form. We must not forget, however, that the Maha* 
vamsa is not a dry chronicle in the modern sense of the word, 
but a poem. In a poem, embellishments and sometimes also 
exaggerations may occur. But within tlieso limits I have 
the strong impression — and whoever reads the Mahavamsa 
without prejudice will have the same —that the author at 
least wished to tell the truth. He is perhaps sometimes 
misled by his education and by his conviction, on account of 
his priestly mode of viewing things, but he never tells a 
falsehood intentionally. 

6. The same holds good with the last chapters 33 to 37. 
Nay, the historical character of the account stands forth 
even in a bolder relief in this part of the chronicle. The dis- 
sensions and quarrels within the Buddhist community arc, 
of course, described from the standpoint of an orthodox 
Theravadin, but we get a vivid picture of them and of the 
ecclesiastical history of that period. Very few passages only 
can be found out, indeed, which invite our criticism. Even 
the greatness of the last king of the old dynasty, Mahasena, 
who was no doubt a ruler of high qualities, is not entirely 
obscured in the chronicle, although he was at a certain 
period of his reign a reckless adversary of the Theravada. 

Things alter and become more complicated when we pass 
over to the Ctilavat^sa, Mahauama, the compiler of what 
we call Mahavaipsa in the narrower sense of the word, was a 
comparatively simple-minded author. He treated exactly with 
the same material as his predecessor, the author of the Dipa- 
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yaipsa. This work oliioily seems to be a collection of verses 
quoted from the various Atthakatlias and otlier works of 
the PoTOfitas which existed in Ceylon and were composed — in 
the prose parts — in old Sinhaleso language. IVdahanaraa 
enlarged and adorned the narration by details which he 
found in those prose parts of the Atthakatha, or which he 
knew by oral tradition. He is entitled to the name of a poet 
but all refinements of a very high order were far from him. 

The compilers of the three parts of the Culavamsa were 
to a great extent influenced by the Indian kavya literature 
and by the rules of the Indian poetics, the alanikara. This 
influence is considerably stronger in the second part than 
in the first, composed by Dhammakitti, and stronger again 
in the third portion than in the second. The reliability of 
the three portions and their value as historical sources is 
also different ; it decreases, generally speaking, from portion 
to portion, while on the other hand, the language becomes 
more artificial and sometimes oven abstruse. 

Nevertheless there are some features which are common to 
all the three portions, viz., 

(i) The want of originality and the monotony of the 
representation are remarkable. Nearly all the descriptions 
of a battle or a festival and so forth are purely schematic 
and composed after a fixed model. In 78, 56ff. king 
Parakkamababu I is described determining the boundary 
{sima) of a monastery. The passage shows a considerable resem- 
blance, even in the woi’ding, to the description in 16, ISSfiF. 
of the same act performed by Devanampiyatissa. ^ In the 
latest portion of the cki'onicle the descriptions of processions 
and feasts performed in honour of the tooth relic (of. 
e.g. 99, 42ff., 53ff. ; 100, Iff., 2 Jiff’.) are as alike as two peas. 
They are mere repetitions consisting of n number of conven- 
tional phrases, and the compiler clearly imitates similar pass- 
ages found in the preceding portion ( 80 . 112 {f.; 80, 19ff*). At 

I See my translation of the Culavamsa, II, p. io8, n. 6. 

JUNE, 1930 2 
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the sarae time in one of these descriptions (100, Iff.) he strives 
to show also his botanical knowledge or rather his knowledge 
of the koias and of the botanical names contained therein. 
Such details of the chronicle must therefore be estimated as 
only poetical embellishment without any historical value. 

(ii) The compilers of the three portions of the Culavamsa 
have each his favourite hero whom he wishes to extol and to 
glorify. As already Dr. Rhys Davids has rightly observed,^ 
each new chronicler hurries over the kings preceding his 
favourite and then enlarges at length on the events of that 
monarch’s reign. Dhammakitti’s hero is Farakkaraabahu 1 
(1153-86), that of the second chronicler is Parakkaraabahu II 
(1225-69) witli his son and co-regent Vijayabahu IV, 
and Tibbotuvave Sumaugala’s favourite is Kittisirlrajaslha 
(1747-80). In the first portion of the history, Parakkama- 
bahu's reign occupies 18 chapters (62-79) and 241 pages of 
my printed translation, that of his predecessors — nearly eight 
centuries — fills 24 chapters and 23 J pages. In the second part 
of the chronicle the disproportion is still more remarkable. 
There the history of Parakkamabahu II and of liis co-regent 
comprises 8 chapters and 58 pages, that of his predecessors, 
from 1186 to 1225 a.d. 2 chapters and 1 B pages. There is 
also a short appendix belonging to this part which describes 
the reign of the immediate successors of Vijayabahu IV 
(Bhuvanekabahu I to Parakkamabahu IV, 1272-1333 a.d.) 
in 102 verses on 9 pages. Finally in the most recent part of 
the chronicle the history of the reign of the favourite king 
Kittisirirajasiha is dealt with in two long chapters (99 and 
100) in 45 pages, and tliat of all his predecessors from 1333 
to 1747 a. d. in 8 chapters in 44 pages. 

The peculiar character of the chronicle must be kept in 
mind when we try to criticize its reliability. It is clear 
that in the passages where the chronicler deals with the 
deeds of his favourite hero, scepticism is justified, for the 


I See Malalasekcra, Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 142. 
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panegyrist is always prone to make exaggerations, suppress 
facts or even to invent stories. There can be no doubt, 
for instance, that in his report of ParakkamabShu I’s cam* 
paigns in Southern India, Dhainmakitti suppresses the fact of 
the failure which overtook the expedition after its first 
success.^ The narrative in the Culavarasa ends abruptly. 
But we learn from South Indian inscriptions that Parakka- 
inabahu’s general was finally defeated and his head with 
those of his officers was nailed to the gates of Madhura. 

There is also a great difference between what the Maha- 
vamsa tells us about Parakkainabahu II’s reign and what 
we learn from South Indian inscrijitions. According to the 
chronicle the king’s army freed the whole island of LaUkS 
from the Paudyaa (83.48) and Parakkainabahu is described 
as the absolute monarch in Ceylon. But the inscriptions tell 
us that about the middle of the 13th century, i.e., just at 
ParakkamabShu IPs time, Ceylon was invaded by the 
Paudyas, that several kings were reigning there at that tiine, 
that one of them was killed and another was forced to pay 
tribute. This at least shows that Parakkaina could never 
unite the whole island under his rule. ® 

Finally I need not add much to the history of Kittisiri- 
rajnslha, the favourite hero of the last chronicler. Except 
the very interesting pas.sage 90 , 108-139 where the militazy 
events of the year 1705 are dealt with,® chapters 99 and 
100 have purely a panegyric character. The king is praised 
therein as the liberal patron of the Buddhist church and 
as faithful adherent of the holy doctrine. All the failures 
during his reign are passed over in silence. 

However wo must not bo hasty in our conclusions. Even 
such passages, where the favourite king is glorified, may 
contain a kernel of historical truth. This especially holds 
good for the chapters dealing with the life and the deeds of 

1 See my translation of the Crdavain-sa, II, p. lOo, n. i. 

2 See H. W. Codrington, Short History of Ceylon, pp. 77» 87* 

3 See also pp, 155 - 166 . 
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ParakkamabShu L He is depicted, no doubt, iby Dhainmakitti 
as a model king endowed with all the royal virtues and with 
a full knowledge of the Nibi literature. Nevertheless I have 
tried to show^ by an analysis of the history of the king’s 
youth, how with cautious criticism we can find out the actual 
coarse of the events. 

Chapters 70 to T'P, as even the most careful critic must 
admit, are rich in historical iniormation about the reign 
of Parakkamabahu the great. First the campaigns of the 
king, (ehs. 70-72), his struggle against Gajabahu and MSiia- 
bhara^a for tlie kingdom, and then (chs. 74,, 22 — 75), his 
various expeditions against the rebels in Roha^a are 
described by the chronicler in detail. But obviously he 
derived his knowledge of all these particulars from reliable 
documents. A good deal of the numerous geographical 
names occurring in the report has been identified by 
Mr. H. W. Codrington.® If with the help of these identi- 
fications wo carefully examine the statements of the chronicle, 
we never meet with serious contradictions or with impossible 
things, but wo are able to understand the strategical plan 
of each campaign and its tactical performance as well as the 
course of the single events whether the king’s army met with 
good or temporarily even with ill success. It may be suffi- 
cient to refer to the explanatory notes which I appended 
to such passages in my translation of the Oulavainsa. 

Parakkamabahu’s expedition to Ramanna, i.e. Burma 
(75.10ff.) is also mentioned in the Devanagala inscription.* 
The name of the port Kusumi, occurring in both the Oulavainsa 
and the inscription, is certainly the same as Kusumanagara, 
in Burmese corrupted to Kusmein, the old denomination of 

1 In the Introduction to my translation of the Ciilavamsa, vol. Ii 
pp. iv ff. 

2 Media:val Topography, Ceylon Historical Association, 4* ^ 9 ^S> 
Notes on Ceylon Topography in the twelfth Century, JRAS. 
Ceylon Branch, xxix. No. 75, pp. daff, 1922. 

3 H. C. G, Bell, the Kegalla District, pp. 
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the town Baasoin on the western side of the Irllwadl Delta. 
The name of one of the two leaders of the expedition, Kitti 
( 76 . 60), also occurs in the inscription. The second one, 
Aditta, soetns to have died in Baiunhha or soon after his return 
to Ceylon, for he is never mentioned again, neither in the 
chronicle nor in the inscription. It is hardly doubtful that 
the report in the Oulavamsn of the Ramauua campaign is much 
exaggerated, as the Burmese chronicles have nothing to say 
about such a catastrophe having overtaken their country. 

Regarding the other great military undertaking of 
Parakkama, his expedition to Southern India under general 
Laftkapura, it has been already said above that its final iuilure 
has been supjiressed in the Culavamsa. The fact itself however 
is confirmed by South Indian inscriptions.® The name 
Kulottnilga of the Goja king in these inscriptions corresponds 
to the Kulasekhara of the chronicle. 

Chapters 73 . 12 fF. and 7i9.5ff, contain an account of 
the church reforms of Parakkama. It is confirmed by an 
inscription of the king in the Galvehera at Pulonnaruva.® 
There is also some similarity between the two accounts 
externally. Both start with the schism of the Buddhist 
order under Vafitagumaui. Both speak of the intention that 
the Order now shouhl be stable for 5000 years. In both 
Mahftkassapa is mentioned as president of the council, and 
a parallel is drawn between the church reform in Patali- 
putta under Dhammasoka and that under Parakkamabiiliu. 

Finally I have to add a few words about the buildings 
erecteil in Pulatthinagara (Polonnaruva) by king Parakkaraa- 
bahu. They are enumerated in chs. 73 , oolf. and 73 , Slff. 
The description in our chronicle is reasonable and well intelli- 

1 Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Cosniin, See also 
Major R. C. Temple, Indian Antiquary, xxii, iSQJ, p. t8. 

2 See Smith, Early History of India, p. 340; II, W. Codrington, 
Short History of Ceylon, pp, 63, 74. 

3 Ed. Miiller, Ancient Inscriptions of Ceylon, p. S 4 J Wickrema- 
singhe, Epigraphia Zeylonica, II, 2S6ff. 
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giblo. Mr. W Codrington has rightly observed^ that the 
arrangement is topographical running from south to north. 
It is indeed possible to identify most of those buildings 
with ruins, detected and excavated in Polonnaruva. The 
citadel and the royal palace therein (73, 60) can be traced with 
certainty. The palace was an imposing building although 
the thousand chambers attributed to it in the chronicle are 
a poetical exaggeration. To the Jetavanarama (78, 82) 
correspond the ruins of the so-called Quadrangle, and among 
thejn the Vata-da-ge to the “round temple of the tooth relic," 
The Alahana-pariveria (78, 48) seems to be identical with 
the group of ruins, now popularly but wrongly called Jeta- 
vaiulrama. To it belongs the image-house Laukatilaka which 
even now, as far as I know, bears this name among the inhabi- 
tants of the place. The Utlararama {78, 72) with its three 
grottos ignlut) is no doubt the so-called Gal-vehera. Not 
far from it an immense heap of ruins, overgrown with jungle 
and looking like a natural hill, represents the site of the 
Mahathupa or Damilathupa (78, 76). 

We now come to that portion of the chronicle where in 
ch. 37, vv. 51-60 the history of seventy four kings is descri- 
bed beginning with Sirimeghava^^a who ascended the 
throne about 362 A. d., and ending with Vijayabiihu I, who 
died 1194 A. n. It therefore covers seven and a half centuries. 
The chs. 61, 62, 63 containing accouttts of the reigns of 
Jiiyabahu Vikkamabahu and Gajabahu make for the transition 
to the history of ParakkamabShu I. 

I do not hesitate to call just those chs. 37 to 60 perhaps 
the best and most reliable parts of the whole Mahavamsa. 
Its statements are so often confirmed by external testimonies 
even in details, that, according to my conviction, doubts 
about its general trustworthiness are not justified. This does 
not mean, of course, that we must abstain from all historical 
criticism. But if, for instance, the same events are related 


I Short History of Ceylon, p. 74. 
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in the chronicle and in a contemporary inscription, we may 
take this as a sufficient corroboration of the former account. 

Thus we learn from the Mahavamsa that king Vijaya- 
bahu I conquered the Colas (58, 59), fetched bhikkhus 
from Ramanna (59, 4), erected a beautiful and costly 
temple for the tooth relic (60, 16), distributed alms three 
times to the poor of a weight equal to that of his body 
(60, 21), and took care to improve trade-route from the 
province of t)va to the sacred Sumanakuttb the Adam’s 
peak (60, 64ff.). Now we read in the Ambagamnva ins- 
cription of king Vijayabahu that he drove away wholly 
the darkness of Tamil forces and brought the whole 
island of Lanka under one canopy and the same inscription 
tells us of numerous works performed by him for the further- 
ance of the worship of the Adam’s peak*. The other parti- 
culars mentioned above, are confirmeil by a Tamil inscription 
in Polonnaruva. ® There we are told that Vijayabahu invited 
priests from Arama^ia, that he, through his sonapati Dova, 
had the temple of the tooth-relic built at Vijayar3pjapura, and 
that he bestowed thrice his own weight upon the three 
Nikayas. I may add that in the Tamil inscri[)tion a reign of 
fifty-five years is attributed to tlio king in full accordance 
with the Mahavamsa (60, 71). 

In a similar manner the restoration of the ]\[aricav.itti* 
vih5ra at Anunulhapnra, done by Kassapa V (908-918 A.D.), 
according to the Mahiiv. a?,45, is confirmed by the slab iuscrip- 


1 VVickremasinglie, Epigrapliia Zeylanica, 11, pp. iocff, 216, 217. 

2 The so-called VejaikkSra-inscriptions, written about thirty or 
iorty years after the king’s death. The Velaikkara, p. Velakkara 
were a group of Dravidian soldiers or a military clan and accompanied 
king Rajendra Coja I to Ceylon. Then they served the Sinhalese 
kings as rnercenarics who had especially taken over the guarding of 
fhe tooth relic, VVickremasinglie, II, p. 242ff. ; Ciilav., I, p. 257, n. 5. 
The Velakkara are first mentioned in the chionicle just at Vijaya- 
kahu’s time (60, 36). 
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tion of the king found in his capital.^ There is also in 
this inscription (lines 3-4) the interesting notice that the king 
who was the son of Sena II and liis queen Sn^ghS imme- 
diately after his birth received the consecration of TiioarS/a,® 
and the prince is called de-hisem-jS,, the son of the twice- 
anointed queen.^ In the Mahavamsa (d/, 12) we read that 
Sena II consecrated his son uparaja in the most solemn form 
already on the day of name-giving,* and in 52, 11 and 37 
Kassapa has the surname dvayabhiseka(s<ttri)jata. 

The tenth century was a stirring tim^ in Ceylon. The 
chronicler {52, 70ff,) speaks of an expedition to Southern India 
which was undertaken by Kassapa V (908-918) in order to 
support the Paijdu king against his Cola rival. But a disease 
broke out in the army and Kassapa was compelled to bring 
his troops back. The camj)aign therefore ended without 
success. To these events South Indian inscriptions allude 
as Hultz^ch has shown.® The Coja king Parautaka 1, 
(907-947) actually boasts in the Udaycudirain plates of having 
defeated the Pantlya king and of having routed an army of 
the king of Ceylon. 

1 Wickremasinghe, Epigra;jhia Zcylanica, I, pp. 4iff, 51. 

2 Sinh. : Yuvaru; bisev siri pUmtim -‘ViiW : Vuvara/Sbitiiekasiriiii 
papunitva, 

3 Wickramesinglie, Ep. Zcyl. I, p. 46, 50. 

4 There is a slight difference between tlie two accounts. The 
inscription speaks of a consecration as yuvaraja, the chronicle of that 
as uparafa. In this case, I believe, the latter is even more correct 
than the former. For the yuvarafa, as far as I can see, is never 
consecrated. One becomes }>uvaru;a in virtue of the right of succession 
or is appointed to that position, if the king has no brother or son as 
legal successor. See Culav. transl., I, Intro, pp. xix f. But the 
abhiseka of an upatija is often mentioned in the Mahavatnsa. Ihe 
conferring of this title upon a member of the royal family, often 
upon iheyuvarafa himself, was apparently a matter of king’s pleasure. 
At the time of Kassapa's youth the younger brother of Sena H, 
Mahinda, was yuvarafa in accordance with tue Sinhalese law (ji/,I 3 )- 

5 J. R. A. S., 1913, pp. 525 f. 
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During the reign of Dappula V (918-930), a PSodya king 
came to Ceylon to ask for Dappula’s help against tlie Cojaa. 
Since the assistance was refused he betnok himself to the 
Keraja country, leaving his diadem in Ceylon (Mah5v. 53, 6ff). 
Under king Udaya II (942-950) a Cola king sent his army 
to Ceylon to fetch the Pandya crown (Mahav. 53, 40Ef.) Bub 
although the Co|as were victorious in battle and conquered 
the northern provinces, Udaya succeeded in escaping to 
Hohaqia with the crown and other treasures. The victorious 
Cola king was no doubt again Parilntaka I (907-947), men- 
tioned above^ for he calls himself in his latest inscriptions 
conqueror of Ijam i.e. Ceylon^. 

In A.D. 981 the weak king Mahiiula V ascended the throne 
ol Ceylon. Since he was unable to pay them, the Kerala and 
other mercenaries rebelled. Mahind i fled to Roha^a, but 
in Northern Ceylon the mercenaries carried on a military 
dictatorship. The Coja king, turning the confusion in Ceylon 
to his own advantage, sent troops to the island (Mahav. 
55,14 ff.). The Colas advanced on lloha^iia, captured the 
king and the queen alive and brought them with all their 
treasures to India. This took place in the 36th year of 
Mahiuda’s reign, i.e. a.d. 1017. 

The victorious Cola king was Rajendra Gobi I, for ha 
boasts in the Tirumalai Rock inscription® of having seized 
the crown of the king of I][ani (on) the tempestuous ocean ; 
the exceedingly fine crowns of the queens of tliat (king) ; 
the beautiful crown and the necklace of Iiulni, which the 
hing of the South (i.e. the Paijdya) had previously deposited 
with that (king of llani) ; the whole T(a-nnnidala (on) the 
transparent sea.” Thus by this inscri[>tion even that single 
statement in the Mahav. 53,9 thapetoa mahdadlni “leaving 
behind the crown and so forth” is confirmed. 

1 Epigraphia Indica, VII, Appendix, p. Ilji nos. 691, 692, 

Hultzsch, 1. 1. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, IX, pp. 229, 333. HulUsch, 1. 1 ., pp. 522 f. 

UI.Q., JUNE, 1930 3 
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Rftjeudra Cola’s predecessor, king Rajarftja I (985-1011) 
had also made war against the Sinhalese. The conquest of 
Ceylon is mentioned in an inscription of the twentieth year 
of his reign, i.e. A. D. 1005. It seems that he, like Paran- 
taka, tried to capture the Pandya crown. But we know 
that the Sinhalese rulers guarded the regalia, the raja- 
sadhana, with the utmost care, and they were apparently 
BO carefully hidden in those disturbed times that even the 
great conqueror could not seize them. There is no account 
of Rajaraja’s campaign in the Maliavamsa, it only relates 
the later events, the final catastrophe. 

Already in the second half of the ninth century king 
Sena II (846-880), according to Mahav. 51.27 ff., undertook 
a campaign against the Pandyas which ended with the cap- 
ture and the plundering of tiieir capital Madhura, and indeed 
liis son Dappula V speaks of the victory obtained by his 
father over the Pai),dyaa.^ In a similar manner king Udaya 
II’s (880-891) struggles in Roliaiia and Malaya (Mahav. 
61,94t flf.) are proved as historical by an inscription of his 
brother Kassapa IV. 

Farakkamabahu I’s immediate predecessor Gajabahu 
(Mahav. 6S, 19ff.) is, strange to .say, not mentioned in most of 
the Sinhalese books on history. But in the Devanagara inscrip- 
tion® Parakkama expressly says that he has brought Lahkii 
under his dominion after Jiaviag conquered two rivals, 
the first of whom is called Gajabahu ; then follows a lacuna 
of about 7 or 8 akkharas which Bell has no doubt rightly 
supplied by Manabhara^a. 

Finally I may refer to a number of names of monasteries 
and of persons, mentioned in the Mahavainsa — some of them 
only once-— and occurring also in inscriptions. The Kassapa- 


1 Ataviragollava pillar inscription, Wickramesinghe, Ep, Zeyl.) II» 
p. 44 . 48 - 

2 Ep. Zeyl., I, pp. 200, 204. 

3 H. C. 1’. Bell, Report on the KOgalla District, p. 75. 
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girivihSra (44,98 ; 45,24) and the Macchatittha (45,24) are 
called Kasubgiri and Masbota ia the slab inscriptions of 
Mahinda IV on the Mihintale lull (Bp. Zeyl., I, pp. 216, 221, 
227). Maijdftlagiri (46.29 &o.) or Ma^dallgiri (71.3) may be 
identified with the Madiligiri in an inscription discovered 
at that place (Bp. Zeyl., II, p. 28) ; Vlrankurarama (55,68) 
with the VlraAkurS in a Vessagiri inscription (Bp. Zeyl., I, 
p. 23) ; Sanghaaena (50.70) with the SangsenjirSma in an 
inscription of Kassapa V (Bp. Zeyl., I, p. 51), and Kiitatissa 
(5i.74) with the Kulutisa-rad-mahavehera in a Polonnaruva 
inscription (!^p. Zeyl., II, p. 50). From Mah5v. 39.11 we 
learn that Kassapa I enlarged the IssarasamauarSma and 
that he gave the new vihara the names of his two daughters 
BodUi and IJppalavanQa and of his own. In an inscription of 
Mahinda IV in Vessagiri we really find the name Isurameigm- 
Bo-U pul van-Kasubgiri vihara (Bp. Zeyl, I, p. 31). 

Nala, the wife of prince Udaya, the brother of Sena I, is 
mentioned in Mahav. 50, 9 and in the Mahakalatteva inscrip- 
tion*. There also occurs the name of king Kassapa IV’s chief 
scribe Sena who is niontionod in Mahilv. 52,33. Kutthaka, the 
senapati of Sena II (51.88) is called senavirad Kutthsi in two 
inscriptions.® The name of Vajiragga, general of Udaya II 
(51,105 &o.) also occurs in inscriptions in various forms (Bp. 
Zeyl, I, p. 193). There is a slight difference between the 
chronicle (5, 49) and the inscriptions (Ep. Zeyl, II, pp. 184flP., 
194flf.) concerning the name of king Vikkanmbilhu II’s queen 
SunSri or Sundarl. 

I need not say so much about the third part of the chro- 
nicle. Chs. 80 and 51, dealing with the liistory of 
Parakkaraabahu IPs predecessors, and again Ch. flO dealing 
with that of his successors, have the same character as the 
portion composed by Dhammakitti. They are based on the 
same or similar documents. 

t Ed, Muller, Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, no. i lo. 

2 Wickramesinghe, Ep. Zeyl, I, pp, 164 and 175. 
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Of king Sahasamalla's* coronation the exact date is given 
in an inscription. According to Fleet’s calculation it took 
place on Wednesday, the 23rd August, 1200, and this is the 
first absolutely certain date in the history of Ceylon. 

The two queens Kalyanavatl, daughter of NissaHkainalla, 
and Lllavatl, dnu<::hter of Farakkainabahu I, are mentioned 
in iuscriptious (Ep. Zeyl., II, 94,111, 190 ; I, 176ff., II, ]92fli.). 
The names of the latter and of her general Farakkarna (Mahay. 
80y fiO, 62) occur in the introductory stanza of the DathSvamsa* 
which was composed by Dhammakitti at the general’s sugges- 
tion. 

There is some difficulty concerning king Kittinissahka or 
Nissankaiualla (1187-1196). No Sinhalese ruler has left so 
many inscriptions as he, but in tho Mahavamsa the 
account of his reign is finislied in 9 verses {60, 18-26). 
There is, however, hardly a fundamental discrepancy between 
the chronicle and the inscriptions. In the former, several of 
the meritorious works mentioned in the latter, are enumerated; 
as for instance, tho adornment of the Jambukola-vih5ra now 
Dainbul, his liberality towards tho Church, and his pilgrimage 
to tho Adam’s peak. Others, like his campaigns against the 
Colas and other peoples of Southern India, are passed over 
in silence. There is no doubt tnat Nissaiika was an eminent 
ruler, but he also was a proud man and the founder of a 
new Kalihga dynasty in Ceylon. The bombastic style of his 
inscriptions probably had the object of increasing its prestige. 
The account of the chronicle is in this case, I think, nearer 
to truth than that of the inscriptions. 

Virabahu, Nissauka’s son, and Vikramabahu, his younger 
brother {80, 27, 28), are mentioned in inscriptions (Bp. Zeyl., 
II, 111, 92). The decline caused by the usurper Magha (80, 58ff) 
also appears to be true history although external testimonies 

1 Mahav., So.^2. .See the note in iny transl. Ciilav. II, p. X30, n. i, 

2 Cf. Rhys Davids’ edition in the Journ, Pali Text Soc. 1884, 
p. 109. 
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are lacking. The rule of VijayabShu III {81, lOff.) represents 
the national reaction against the tyranny of the foreigner. 

The Faqi(}.a king Kulasekhara mentioned in 90, 47 os a con- 
temporary of Bhuvanekabahu I (1272-1283) is no doubt the 
Pandyo Kulasekharadeva I (1268-1308), alias Maravarraan, 
who has left several Tamil inscriptions in Southern India. ^ 
In one of them the name of his general Ariyacakkavattin 
(Mahav. 90, 44) also occurs.® 

The remaining chapters {83-88) however have a different 
appearance. They are dedicated to the favourite hero of the 
compiler of this part of the Culavarasa, Parakkainabahu II 
(1225 1269). They resemble more a panegyric than a 
chronicle. The author intends to draw the picture of an 
ideal king. Parakkama is chioily described as the devoted 
protector of the Buddhist Order who worships the sacred tooth 
relic and celebrates great sacrificial festivals in its honour. 

The description of the miracle performed by the relic {83, 
41flf) is clearly the imitation of a similar passage in the old 
Mahttvarasa {31, 96ff) and that of all the meritorious 
works done by himself or suggested by the king reminds 
us of a similar description in the latest portion of the 
chronicle. 

There may be an historical kernel in some of the narratives 
even in this part of the Culavarasa, e. g. in chapter 83 
entitled subjugation of the hostile kings. But Parakkama- 
bahu’s victory is no doubt much exaggerated. Wo have 
seen above that he certainly never succeeded in governing 
over the whole island. The invasion of the Javakas, related 
in 83, 36fif can also bo taken as an historical fact, and it is 
also credible that the king made his son Vijayabahu co -regent 
{88, Iff), as coregency repeatedly occurs in the last centuries 
of the Sinhalese kingdom. Vijayabaliu’s name and that of 

X See Epigraphia VII, Appendix, pp. 146 ff., nos. 91 r, 

9 i 9 i 920, 921. 

2 See Codrington, Short History of Ceylon, p. 80. 
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his brother BhuvanekabShu (^, 16) occur in a YSpahu in 
scripfcion^. 

From the end of oh. 90, in its fourth and last part (II, 3), 
the Gulavainsa gradually loses its value as an historical source. 
The introductory portion (cb. 90, v. lOSff, and chs. 91-93) has 
a rather fragmentary character. It extends over the time 
from A.D. 1333 to a.d. 1593, comprising the history of the 
kings from Bhuvanekabahu III to B&jaslha I. About the most 
eminent persons like Alagakkonara (9i, 3fF), or Mayadhanu, tho 
chronicler has little to say. King Dharmaptlla is not even 
mentioned. From tho Culavanna alone we, hardly get 
a right idea of the disunion at that time of the Sinhalese 
kingdom ; the chronicler pays regard to the Kandy court 
only. 

A very remarkable episode in the history of Ceylon the 
knowledge of which we owe to Chinese sources is entirely 
passed over in the chronicle.® King Vijayabahu VI, a scion 
of the family of Alagakkonara, was taken prisoner to China in 
A.D. 1409, and there was an interregnum of about six years 
in Ceylon. That wo have a gap here in tho chronicle clearly 
appears from the words introducing the history of the next 
king Parakkainabahu VI : fato aparahliagasmim then at a later 
time {91, 15). The heroic figure of Rajasiha 1 does not also 
stand forth so prominently as it deserves. In this case the 
reason is that the king renounced the Buddhist faith, went 
over to Hinduism and even persecuted the bhikkhus. 

It is noticeable that just the most important event within 
the whole period, the arrival on the island of the Portu- 
guese (A.D. 1505 or 1506) is nowhere related. The Parahgi 
are first mentioned a century later under king SenSratana 
{95, 4£E.) who was compelled by them to leave Kandy and to 
bring the tooth relic to a safe place. The chronicle alludes 

1 H, C. P, Bell, Arcb. Survey Reports Ceylon, 1911*12, p. 63. 

2 See my transl. of Culav. II, note to p/, 14 (p. 214, n. 3); Cod- 
rington, 1. 1, p. 85 f, 89. 
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here io de Azavedo’s expedition against the Sinhalese capital 
A. D. 1611. 

In chapter 96 we also hear of victories gained over the 
Portuguese by Rsjaslha II and of his negotiations with the 
Olandas. The moat valuable part of the latest Culavamsa is 
however the passage 99, 108-139 dealing with the military 
events of the year 1765 which were so disastrous for the 
Dutch troops. But in all these passages we never find any 
information which is more accurate or more detailed than 
what we learn from Portuguese or Dutch records. Wo only 
see with a mixture of amazement and compassion how Sinha- 
lese eyes looked at those events which initiated the break- 
down of their old and glorious kingdom. 

We hear of victories only and successful battles whilst in 
realty the Sinhalese power was rapidly declining. All failures 
or internal frictions and calamities are suppressed. The stand- 
point of the chronicle is one-sided to the utmost. It was the 
fiction in the Dutch period that the Olandas were servants 
of the Kandy king and entrusted by him with the protection 
of the coast of Lanka {96, 32 ; 100, 63). In diplomacy 
the foreigners were no doubt superior to the Sinhalese and 
perhaps also in recklessness and sometimes even in cruelty. 

We fully understand that Tibbotuvavo SumnhgalR paid 
much more attention to clerical affairs than to foreign politics. 
Therefore those passages which deal with the messages sent 
to Burma and Siam by the kings Vimaladhammasuriya I and 
II by VijayarajasUia and Kittislrirajaslha to fetch bhikkhus 
from those countries and thus to renew the ecclesiastical life 
in Ceylon {94, 15{f., 9S, 8ff., 98, 87ff., 100, 5-lff.) arc perhaps 
of some historical interest. Besides we hear in the last 

I We hear of such clerical relations between Birma and Ceylon 
already in the Kalyani inscription of king Ramadhipati of Pegu (i 74 ^ 
A. D,). Cf. Taw Seiii Ko, Indian Antiquary xxii, 1893, 9.11,29,85, 
150, 206, 236 (Major R.C. Temple, ib, p. 279). The Singhalese king who 
invited the theras from Birma to Ceylon is called in tlie inscription 
Bhuvanekabahu (vi, 1473-1480 A. D.) 
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chapters of the chronicle, chiefly in chs. 99 and 100 which are 
verbose panegyrics on king Kittisirir&jasiha, again and 
again of splendid feasts and processions ever described with 
the conventional phrases — of the open-handedness of the kings, 
of costly presents dedicated to the tooth-relic, of noble monu- 
ments and buildings erected here and there — all in sad con- 
trast with the real conditions of the kingdom, so near at that 
time to its ruin. 

To sum up the results of the inquiry : On the whole the 
MahSvamsa is a trustworthy chronicle and the foremost 
document of Ceylonese history, though of course a sound and 
cautious criticism can never be dispensed with. The value 
of the chronicle is different in its different parts. TIic 
first few chapters of its oldest portion (I) contain a 
mixture of legends and historical truth. It is however not 
too difficult to separate the two elements from one another ; 
the account of Dovanarnpiyatissa's reign seems to be historical 
at least in the maiu features, and with Dutthagamaui’s time 
wo reach the firm ground o f a trustworthy tradition. 

The first part of the Culavarnsa (II, 1) is probably the 
most reliable portion of the whole chronicle although allow- 
ances for some poetical licenses nmst be made in the description 
of the character and the deeds of Parakkamabahu I. The second 
part (II. 2) is hardly inferior to the preceding portion but the 
exaggerations and embellishments in the account of Parakka- 
mabahu Il’s reign appear to have increased in comparison 
with the corresponding passages of II. 1. 

The most recent portion of the Culavaipsa (II. 3) is at 
the same time the most indifferent part. The narrative of 
the chronicle is incomplete and one-sided. The Portuguese 
and Dutch reports which now must be considered first, also 
require criticism, but they are at any rate more ample and 
exhaustive. Nevertheless even these final chapters of the 
chronicle are not without interest, as they allow us an insight 
into the mental condition of the Sinhalese people in that 
tragic period of decline. 


WiijH. GbIokR 



Sir Eyre Coote and the Question of Military Command 
in the Carnatic War ( 1780-83) 

The ninth section of tho Reojulatiug Act of 1773 made it 
illegal for the presidencies of Madras and Bombay to com- 
mence hostilities or to conclude treaties, without the sanction 
of the governor general and council of Bengal, except in cases 
of imminent necessity, or when there wore special orders from 
the Court of Directors. The Bengal government thus ac- 
quired control over the commencement and termination of 
hostilities. But over the intermediate function of the con- 
duct of wars, they were given no control. The Act, by consti- 
tuting the Bengal government as a superintending presidency, 
had by implication thrown heavy responsibilities on their 
shoulders; and the Directors had expressly made them respon- 
sible for the security of the possessions of tho Company.^ 
Besides both Madras and Bombay were to a large extent 
dependent on Bengal for men and money for the conduct 
of wars. Yet the powers which the Supreme Council 
possessed were of a strictly limited character. An illogical 
position had thus been created which in the face of 
necessity could not endure. ® This became patent when war 
with Haidar Ali broke out in the Carnatic in 1780. 

In September of that year the Bengal government 
received from Madras the news of tho fatal overthrow of Col. 
Baillie's detaclnnent, with an earnest prayer for assistance in 
the crisis. Thereupon the Supremo Council resolved to send 
15 lakhs of rupees to Madras® and a large detachtnent by sea. 

1 Directors to Bengal — 29 March I 774 i b Bengal Des- 

patches, vol. 7. 

2 Vide article on the ninth section of the Act of 1773 in Calcutta 
Review, May, 1930. 

3 Bengal Secret and Military Consultations, 26 Sept., 1780, vol. 
56, p. 381. 

JUNE, 1930 
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Sir Eyre Coote, commander-in-chief of the Company’s forces, 
was requested to proceed with the troops to Madras and “ to 
take the command of the army upon that establishment.*'^ 
The sum of 16 lakhs was consigned to the commander-in-chief 
to be employed for the payment of the troops under his 
command. At the same time he was authorized to advance 
any part of the money, if he thought it expedient, upon 
request to the Madras government. A paymaster was 
appointed to be in charge of the money, so that its expendi- 
ture might remain subject to the control of the Bengal 
government.® It is interesting to note that the supremo 
government was following the precedent sot by the Madras 
government in 1756, wlien Clive was despatched to recover 
Calcutta, with powers independent of Fort William. 

Coote reached Madras in November, 1780. Ho had 
brought with him the Bengal order for the suspension of 
Whitehill, the governor of Madras, who had not carried out 
the instructions of the Supremo Council to restore the Guntur 
circar to Basaiat Jang, the brother of the Nizam, and had 
defied the superior authority by suspending John Holland, the 
Bengal agent at Hyderabad from the Madras service. 
Charles Smith, the new governor, was neither in a situation, 
nor had the inclination to set uit an indepciiJont attitude 
towards Bengal. Besides the Madras government had been 
thoroughly discreditd as a result of their proved inability to 
defend themselves against Haidar Ali, and were new depen- 
dent on Bengal for the moans of carrying on the war. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, that the entire direction of 
the war passed over to Coote, and the Madras government 
were reduced to the position of a commissariat department. 
This did not moan that the Bengal government now obtained 
the direction of the war. To a certain extent, indeed, Cooto 
represented Bengal. He was a member of that govern- 

1 Ibid., p. 395. 

2 Bengal Public Consultation, 27 Sept., 1780, vol. 39, p. I4« 
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meat, and he was sent out by that government to save the 
Company’s position in the Carnatic. On the other hand, on 
Ilia arrival at Madras ho had taken tho second place in the 
Council there, ^ and become as much a member of the Madras 
government as he was of Bengal. Again, it was true that 
Coote was at the head of a detachment from Bengal. 
But it was a small part of the English army engaged in the 
Carnatic war. Coote commanded the major part of that 
army not by any authority that he brought from Bengal, but 
by the power which lie derived from tho various commissions 
that he held. As coramander'in-chief of the King’s forces in 
India he possessed supreme authority over the King’s forces 
at Madras. As commander-in-chief of tlio Company’s forces 
in India, lie enjoyed superintending powers over tlie military 
department at Madras,^ though as vague and undefined as 
those possessed by the governor general and council over tho 
foreign relations of that presidency. To add to theso the 
Madras Select Committee gave up their right to direct the 
war ill favour of Coote. They sent instructions to officers in 
command of tho Madras forces to obey all orders which they 
might receive from Cooto, and remaiiisd satisfied with requir- 
ing them to send regularly information of all the material 
occurrences.® Coote’s powers were thus various in their 
origin. No essential part of them seems to have been de- 
rived from the authority of the Bengal governniciit, which 
indeed lacked any power of tho kind that they could delcg.ifco 
to Coote. 

The Directors, however, expected the Bengal government; 
to take up the conduct of tho war. On hoaring of the first 
reports of Haidar’s invasion tho Directors wrote to Bengal, 
“it will require your instant and {lowerful exertion to recover 

1 Directors to Bengal — 29 March 1774, para 57, Bengal Despat- 
ches, vol. 7. 

2 Ibid., paras 50-58. 

3 Smith’s Minute and Resolution of Select Committee— Madras 
Select Committee consultations— 27 Nov, 1780, vol. 3, p. 2082. 
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affairs from disorder iu that quarter. We. ..rely with 
confidence upon your best endeavours being immediately exer- 
ted for that purpose.” ^ This might mean nothing more than 
an order to the governor-general and council to render assis- 
tance to the Madras government. But the language in which 
they wrote to Madras was unambiguous. They said, ‘‘as our 
governor-general and council must take the lead if negotiation 
be necessary, so must they also direct the plan of joint oper- 
ations for all our presidencies if war shall be unavoidable ; 
and it is our order that all their requisitions be to the utmost 
of your ability implicitly obeyed.”® The Directors clearly 
realized that for the efficient conduct of the war, a unified 
control of the operations was absolutely necessary. It was 
a frank acknowledgment of the fact that the Regulating A.ct 
had created a position which was illogical. 

The circumstances however were considerably modified 
when in June 1781 Lord Macartney, a man of ability and 
reputation, arrived as governor of Madras. There is no doubt 
that Macartney was actuated by a sincere desire to cultivate 
the friendship of tlie governor-general, and to co-operate with 
the supreme government. But Warren Hastings never under- 
stood Macartney, and misconstrued liis honest criticism for 
opposition. This was because the governor-general had un- 
fortunately developed a dislike of Macartney based on an 
unfounded belief that he was seeking to undermine his posi- 
tion at home. Given the best of z'elations between the 
superintending and subordinate [)resideucies, the Regulating 
Act could nob be worked without difficulty. With Hastings’ 
attitude towards Macartney, its working was impossible. The 
question of military command in the Carnatic war that 
appears to have been solved to a certain extent by the self- 

1 Directors to Bengal — ii April 1781, para 6, Bengal Despatches, 
vol. II. 

2 Directors to Madras — ii April 1781, para 3, Madras Despatches, 
No. 9. 
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abnegation of Charles Smith’s administration, therefore, crop* 
ped up again. The situation was further complicated by the 
fact that Sir Eyre Coote, who exorcised that command, was 
a man whom it was hard to please. 

Macartney was not a person to remain satisfied in the 
narrow sphere with which Charles Smith had been content. 
He did not, indeed, revoke the resolution of the former 
government entrusting Coote with sole powers of directing 
the war. But he accepted the situation with a note of 
protest.^ In no time, differences between him and Coote 
arose on the. subject of attacking the Dutch settlements. As 
Coote was indifferent to tho necessity of attacking tliem 
immediately. Macartney took up the task himself. The expedi- 
tion did not include a single man from the main army. Yet 
Coote complained that the Madras government interfered with 
his command. This was only one among the many grounds 
of Ooote’s dissatisfaction with the Madras government. He 
was perpetually complaining about the want of transport and 
supplies. He carried with him an unwieldy army, in which 
the camp followers far exceeded the number of soldiers. 
Nobody could suggest to him the need of economy, for he 
would burst out into a childish rage, construe any remark as 
interference with his powers, and threaten to give up his 
command. His experience and reputation were invaluable, 
and he was undoubtedly the man best fitted for the under- 
taking. But old age and bodily infirmity had reduced his 
mental powers, and his extremely bad temper made him a 
very difficult man to deal with. The cfforls o( Lord Macart* 
uey to keep him in good humour were of no avail. Difleronces 
between Coote and the Madras government reached such an 
acute stage that, early in February, 1782, both parties 
appealed to Bengal, Coote sent Graham, his Persian inter- 
preter, to Bengal to place his complaints before the Supreme 

I Minute of Consultation— Madras Select Com, Cons., 0 April 
1782, vol, 12, p. P57. 
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Couacil, and threatened to resign the command in case the 
Bengal government did not interpose their authority.^ On 
their part the Madras government complained that Goote 
did not either disclose to tliem his plans of military opera- 
tions, or attend the meetings of the Select Committee,® 
Macartney sent his private secretary, Staunton to explain 
matters to Hastings.^ 

The governor-general and council were in a difficult situa- 
tion. But they considered the need of keeping Coote in 
good humour, of the greatest importance. Accordingly they 
recommended the Madras government to “ajlow him an 
entii'e and uuparticipated command over all the forces acting 
under your authority in tlie Carnatic,” excepting the garri- 
son of Madras. The Madras government were to exercise 
their authority in cases in which the safety of the state 
might make their interference absolutely necessary. But 
in all other cases, they wished that the whole conduct of 
the war might bo left to Sir Eyre Coote. Besides, “the 
conciliation of tlie dependent chiefs of the Carnatic, the 
acceptance of terms offered by those of the enemy, and in 
general siicli otlier acts as do not fall within the express 
line of military command, but which may contribute to the 
success of its operations” should be entrusted to Coote’s dis- 
cretion. The Supreme Council asked to be excused for their 
intervention on the occasion by referring to the fact that 
the resources of Bengfvl were being drained for the defence 
of the Carnatic, which obliged them to regard the war as 
their own, and “more interestingly though not so immediate- 
ly our concern than yours.” They reniiudod Madras Unit 
they did not assume the powers vested in them by the Diroc- 

1 Coote to Bengal— 3 Feb. 1782, Beng. Secret Cons,, 25 Feb. 17821 
vol. 63, p, 399. 

2 Madras to Bengal — 3 Feb, 1782 (i Feb. in Madras consultations). 
Idem, pp. 405-6. 

3 Macartney to Hastings— 3 Feb, 1782— British Museum Addi- 
tional Mss. No, 29, 153 fo. 27. 
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tors’ letter of the 11th April 1781 because its exorcise would 
have been “as unf^rateful to you, as it would be painful to 
ourselves.” The Bengal governinont did not command, but 
only recommended a certain course of action, “and this degree 
of interference is assunied by ns, more with a view to lessen 
the weight of your responsibiliiy by taking on ourselves a 
considerable portion of it,---tlian for the purpose of influ- 
encing your measures or of opposing the judgment on which 
you had formed them.”^ 

Hastings was obviously fretting under the limited nature 
of the powers given to the Sujnemo Council. Writing to 
Coote ho said that “though the Court of Directors have em- 
powered us to issue our orders to the other presidencies and 
have commanded them to obey us, yet as they have given us no 
power to enforce our orders, the obedience which may bo paid 
to them remaitis ns optional as tlie compliance which they 
might have given to our advice, before wo were invested with 
this extraordinary charge.”® His letter to Alacartney 
necessarily assumed a difFcront tone. The governoi'-gcneral 
expressed therein his aTixious desire “to co-operato witli you 
firmly and liberally for the support of your authority, and 
for the honour of your administration,- >•”* 

The Madras government WL're extremely dissatisfied with 
the Bengal letter, and entered a protest against it in their 
own records. They doubted whether it wa.s necessary to the 
success of the Company’s atVairs that extraordinaiy powers 
should be given to Coote when it was certain that the Madras 
government would exercise their powers for the common 
welfare. They admitted that a di.stinction could be profitably 
made betweeij the powers necessary to be exercised in a 
“foreign and distant service,” and those requisite for 

1 Bengal to Madras— ii March 1782, llengal Secret Cons. 
II March, 1782, vol. 63, pp. 520-31, 

2 Hastings to Coote— 21 March 17S2 ; Glcig, Memoirs of the Life 
of Warren Hastings, vol. 3, p. 5. 

3 Hastings to Macartney— 21 March 1782— c>/, i f/, p. 4. 
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directing military operations near the seat of government, 
giving the coramander-iu-chief extraordinary powers in 
the former case. The Bengal recommendations, in their 
opinion, carried “the force of the most positive com- 
mand,’' and amounted to an “absolute dereliction* of the 
authority of the Madras government. Under the circum- 
stances they desired to be freed from all responsibility for 
the subsequent conduct of the war, while they promised to 
“redouble our vigilance and zeal for the public service."^ 

The Madras government discreetly refrained from commu- 
nicating their opinions to the governor-general and council, 
to whom they replied in a single line that they would pay 
implicit obedience to all their commands contained in their 
letter.® Writing to Coote they said lliat they invested him 
with all the “powers, authorities and responsibilities* which 
the governor-general and council desired that he should 
possess, and that they would conform as far as practicable 
to the recommendations of the Bengal government from a 
sense of duty to their employers, who had directed them to 
follow the lead of the Supreme Council at that crisis.® 

The Bengal government seemed tor a time satisfied that 
the lino which they had followed had produced the desired 
effect, as Madras had informed them of their desire to com|)ly 
with the recommendations, and Coote had expressed his 
satisfaction. But soon it was found that the new arrange- 
ment was not working smoothly and that the same quarrel 
between Coote and the Madras government continued. Coote 
showed no desire to consult them or to inform them of his 
plans, and the southern presidency lamented that the Bengal 
government “having vested not only all the military powers, 

1 Minute of Consultation — Madras Select Com, Cons., 6 April, 
1782, vol. 12, pp. 9S3-9S9. 

2 Madras to Bengal — il April 1782, Beng, Secret Cons., 
29 April, 1782, vol. 64, p. 386. 

3 Madras to Coote — ii April 1782, Idem, 10 May 1782, vol. 6;, 

p. 13. 
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ba6 several others in Sir Eyre Coote, the ancient constitu- 
tional system of this government subsists no more.”^ 

It would be interesting to illustrate the position to which 
the Madras government wore relegated in consequence of 
the powers vested in Coote by the governor-general and 
council. In June 1782 the liengal government inform- 
ed Madras that a treaty had been concluded with Sindliia. 
They forwarded a copy of the treaty, and left it to the Madras 
government to make such discretionary use of the informa- 
tion as they considered necessary.® Madras did not then 
wish to show Haidar too great a desire for peace, and 
wrote to Coote asking him whether from any recent events 
he had guessed pacific inclinations in Haidar.* It happened 
that at this time an envov from Haidar was in Coote’s 
camp.* Ooote in his I’oply did not consider it necessary to 
communicate this fact to the Madras government. He 
only wrote that he had done everything likely to lead to 
peace with Haidar, and “whatever occurrences have happened 
of this nature,” he had communicated to the governor-general 
and council as being the only authority who could decide on 
matters of that kind. In this, he .said, he acted strictly ac- 
cording to the directions he had received from Bengal.® The 
Madras government naturally complained that they could not 
reconcile the latitude which had been given tliom to make 
discretionary use of the information with any power that 
might have been given to Coote to negotiate,® 

1 Madras to Bengal — (5 June 1782, Id. 4 July, 1782, vol. 65, 

p. 365. 

2 Bengal to Madras— 3 June 1783, Id. 3 June, 17S2, vol. 6$, p. 73. 

3 Madras to Coote— 27 June 1782, Id. 5 Aug., 1782, vol. 6$, 
PP- 563-4. 

4 Coote to Bengal — 21 June 1782, Id. 8 July, 1782, vol. 65, 
P. 462. 

5 Coote to Madras— 28 June 1782, Id. 5 Aug., 1782, vol. 65, 
P- 567. 

6 Madras to Bengal— 30 June 1782, Id. pp. 536*8. 
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The Supremo Council’s recommendations of the llth March 
1782 had thus taken away large parts of the foreign policy 
from the hands of the Madras government, and reduced them 
to a position neither dreamt of by the authors of the Regu- 
lating Act, nor perhaps meant by the instructions of the 
Court of Directors of the llth April 1781. 

The Madras government deprived of their powers were 
naturally attempting to shift the responsibility on to other 
shoulders. It was with this object that in their letter to 
Coote they had added the word “responsibilities” to the words 
“powers and authorities.” Tho war was not going on well, 
and the Bengal govorninant too were unwilling to have any 
responsibility on themselves. They desired that Madras 
should follow their recommendations as advice, and keep the 
responsibility on their shoulders. They therefore in their letter 
of tho 4th July 1782^ withdrew the words which had given 
the appearance of commands to their recommendations of tho 
llth March, and asserted that Madras still shared with Coote 
the responsibility for the conduct of the operations in tho 
same degree as they did before. They left it at the option of 
Madras to follow their recommendations or not. At tho 
same time they declared that tho Madras government could 
not be absolved from the moral obligation to follow them, 
because circumstances made it their duty to entrust Coote 
with tho sole conduct of the war. In short they expected 
them to comply with their recommendations of the llth 
March, but of their own volition. That they did not desire 
to withdraw from Coote the powers, which they had recom- 
mended should be given to him, is clear from the fact that a 
few days later, on the 8th July they gave Coote latitude to 
negotiate with Haidar.® 

The governor-general and council looked forward with 

1 Uengal to Madras— 4 July 1782, Id. 4 July 17S2, vol. 65 > 
pp. 416 439. 

2 Bengal to Coote — 8 July 1782, Id. 8 July 1782, vol. 65, p. 498* 
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dread to the time when Coote would come to know that they 
had left it at the option of the Madras government to obey 
or disobey the recommendations. They do not seem to have 
addressed a letter to Ooote on this subject. Hastings wrote 
to Sir John Macpherson, “...Caro must be taken of 
the double-edged weapon that while we withdraw it from his 
lordship it does not wound the General. That I most fear."^ 

Coote was away from Madras when the Bengal letter of 
the 4th July was received, and no ste|)s were taken by the 
Madras government till his return. The Select Committee 
was then summoned. As Coote did not attend, the Madras 
government sent a copy of the Bengal letter to him, and in- 
formed him that since the governor-general and council had 
censured them for inaction, they were compellod to take up 
again the consideration of measures necessary for the public 
safety and welfare, and that they should be happy if Coote, 
by his presence at the committee, assisted them in their deli- 
berations.® The Madras government unable to get rid of 
their responsibilities, had decided to resume the normal exer- 
cise of their powers, though they wore not against allowing 
Gooto some latitude iu the exorcise of his military command.® 
Coote however was dissatisfied at the alteration of his [josition 
and refused to attend the meetings of the Select Coinmittoo. 
On the 28th September, 1732 the old General returned to 
Bengal in disgust. 

Coote's departure left the Madras government to act as 
they liked, unfettered by any other authority. The relations 
between the two presidencies, however, did not i!n{)rove on 
that account, for the subordinate governmont having un- 


1 Hastings to Macpherson — July 17S2 j H, Dodwell, “Warren 
Hastings’ letters to Sir John Macpherson”, p. iSS- 

2 Madrass to Coote— 23 Aug. 1783 ; Madras Scl. Com, Con.s., 
22 Aug. 1782, vol. 14, pp. 2533-37. 

3 Madras to hengal — 30 Aug. 1782, Id. 30 Aug. 1782, vol, 15, 
p. 2676. 
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burdened their mind in a letter to Bengal on the injustice 
lately done to thein,^ an acrimonious correspondence follow- 
ed. Besides General Stuart who succeeded Coote in the 
chief command, caused more embarrasment to the Madras 
government than Sir Eyre had done. The powers exercised 
by Coote independently of the civil authorities had corrupt- 
ed the views of the military ofSoers. Stuart’s claim as com* 
mander-in-chief of the king’s forces to be independent of the 
Company’s civil servants was a mere pretext to enjoy the 
extraordinary powers which his predecessor had possessed. 

At the end of 1782 the death of Haidar Ali provided the 
Company with the right moment to strike hard at their enemy. 
The Madras government clearly realised the necessity for 
vigorous action. But Stuart engaged in his quarrel with the 
civil authorities could nob be induced to advance.* In a series 
of letters to Coote he poured forth his complaints against the 
measures of the Madras government. These letters presented 
before the Bengal board still further fanned the hostility of 
the governor general and council against the subordinate 
presidency. The Supreme Council fell into the assumption 
that the Madras government were incompetent to deal with 
the situation. Since it was not possible for the controlling 
presidency to supervise effes^tively the conduct of the mili- 
tary operations, they desired Sir Eyre Coote to return to 
the Carnatic. Coote was willing to take up his duties again, 
bub on the condition of being freed from all authority except 
that of the Supicmo CouJicil.* The board regarded the re- 
quest of the commander-iu-chief as very reasonable, in view 
of the fact that he was the only person who could utilise the 
then favourable turn in the affairs of tlie Company, and bring 
the war to an end. They therefore resolved that their recom- 
mendations of the 11th March, 1782 be now repeated in the 

1 Id. 

2 Barrow, Life of Lord Macartney, vol. I, p. 172. 

3 Minute of Consultation— -Bengal Sec. Cons., 6 Jan. 17831 vol. 69 > 
pp. 10-16, 
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form of oommaads. In this, they declared, they were authorized 
by the Directors’ letter of the 11th April, 1781. They assur- 
ed Opote that he would have “the entire and effectual support 
of this government as far as we can constitutionally give it."* 
Over and above extraordinary powers for the conduct of the 
war, Ooote was given a discretionary power to negotiate and 
conclude a treaty with Tipu. He was also empowered to 
conclude any engagement ho might think proper, with any 
of the chiefs in Tipu’s service, in order to withdraw their 
allegiance from him.® The Supreme Council decided to send 
ten lakhs of rupees with the General, and resolved that “this 
and all future supplies of treasure for the service of the army 
in the Carnatic shall be consigned to him."® 

When the Bengal orders in pursuance of these resolutions 
reached Madras, the subordinate government replied that 
they had once received such instructions as orders, and had 
been told that they had misconstrued them. They there- 
fore received them on this occasion merely as recommenda- 
tions. By accepting thorn in that light, they were aware 
that they kept the responsibility on themselves. But the 
experience they had of the use made by Sir Eyre Coote of 
his sole and exclusive powers made them unwilling to surren- 
der to him again the authority of their government. How- 
ever they would pay attention to the measures which might 
be proposed by Coote as a member of their Select Committee. 
They admitted that, in accordance with the orders of the Direc- 
tors, they were bound to obey any plan of operations direct- 
ed by the supreme government. But nowhoro did they 
find any authority given to the Supreme Council to transfer 
their powers to any other person. * 

1 Id., 9 Jan. 1783, vol. Og, pp. 165-69. 

2 Id., 27 Feb, 1783, vol, 70, 

3 Id. 

4 Madras to Bengal— 19 Ap»‘l *78ji Id.> 7 May 1783, vol. 71, 
pp. 509-20. 
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On Sir Eyra Ooote’s return to Madras (April, 1783) the 
government invited him to attend the Select Coinmittee, 
With reference to his powers, they told him that the whole 
executive power, civil and military, was lodged in the 
governor and select committee of Fort St. George, and could 
not be transfered, otherwise than by an act of Parliament, 
or an order of the Company, neither of which had ordered 
such a transfer. They therefore regarded him, while at 
Madras, as dependent on their orders, and gave him notice 
“that we shall hold it unwarrantable in you to do any act, 
except in such matters of detail as the Regulations of 1774 
and 1778 allow, without our participation, or such others as 
time may not allow us to consult you about.”^ 

When this letter was written Coote was stricken with his 
last illness. He therefore did not read it. On the 26th April 
1783, a few days after his return to Madras, the great soldier 
passed away. It is difficult to say what turn affairs would 
have taken if Coote had not died at that moment. Coote had 
returned to Madras expecting to exercise the sole power of 
conducting the war and concluding a peace. The supremo 
government had pledged thenrselves to support him. The 
Madras govenment had, on the other hand, refused to part 
with their powers. Out of this com[)lex situation, the 
Company was extricated only by the hand of providence. 
One thing, however, is clear. The pre.sidont and Select 
Committee of Madras could not legally incur the penalty of 
suspension for disobedience to this particular order. That 
penalty was prescribed by the Regulating Act, whereas the 
supreme government, in entrusting to Coote the sole command 
professed to act according to the orders of the Directors. 

On Coote’s death, difficulty arose as to the money which 
ho had brought along with him. The captain of the ship in 
which lio^ had performed the voyage, delivered the money to 
Colonel Owen, as acting for Sir Eyre Coote. Colonel Owen 


I Madras to Coote — 24 April 1783, Id., pp. 532-6, 
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refused to hand over the money to the Madras government. 
The difficulty was however removed by the Supremo Council’s 
order to that officer to make such delivery.^ 

In accordance with the instructions of the Court of 
Directors, it was now the duty of the governor general and 
council to issue orders regarding the conduct of the military 
operations, or for tho commencement of negotiations if such 
was neccesaary. But they abstained from giving any such 
order. Their silence loft Madras free to exercise their 
authority to the best of their judgment. 

It is clear, that tho effective prosecution of tho Carnatic 
War on tho Company’s side was considerably hampered by 
these dissensions between the two presidencies, for which tho 
Act of 1773 was mainly responsible. While giving the 
superintending presidency every incentive to interfere, tho 
Regulating Act armed them with powers which were merely 
of a negative character and loft their position extremely 
vague. Tho Bengal government went beyond their legal 
powers, and found their authority seriously questioned, and 
their orders set at nought by a government in which tho 
tradition of independence died hard.® 

A. P. Das Gopta 


1 Cf. Bengal to Madras — 7 May 1783, Id., p. 550. 

(The volume numbers of tlic ‘Consultations' are those of the 
India Office). 

2 The above is one of the topics discussed in the author’s un- 
published monograph on the “Relations of the governor-general and 
Council of Bengal with the governor and Council of Madras under the 
Regulating Act of 1773”. 



The Determination of the Eelative Strength of 
a State and the Yyasanas 


The defceriniiiafcioii of the relative strength of a State 
in comparison with that of another State may not be difficult 
when the difference between tlie two in regard to strength, 
financial, military or otherwise, be so groat as to be palpable. 
When, however, the two kingdoms are, roughly speaking, of 
an equal rank, tlie determination of the superiority of one 
to another is not so easy. The basis of the comparison will, 
of course, be the seven constituents composing the strength 
of a State viz. svaroin, amaiya, janapada, durga, kosa, dai^dei 
and mitra. In normal condition i.e. when each of the two 
kingdoms is in an equally prosperous condition, with all the 
constituents functioning properly, the two must be pronounc- 
ed to be of equal power. But ordinarily, one or more of 
the constituents must be subject to one or more deficiencies, 
and hence there cannot be a precise equality between any 
two States held to be of equal rank. But such a small 
difference of power as may exist in this particular case is not 
sufficient to enable a king or a politician to bo hopeful that, 
if a case for a dispute arises between the two States, the 
one that is considered superior by the very small margin 
of power as aforesaid can declare war against the other on 
the strength of that superiority and stands a fair chance of 
success by virtue of the small balance of strength in its 
favour. But if one or more components of the States bo 
affected with one or more of the vyasanas (defects or cala- 
mities that impair or ruin the efficiency of a component), 
two States, though seemingly equal in power, may in reality 
be very differently situated in point pf strength. Similarly a 
State superficially much stronger than another may have 
its vitals so much weakened by the vyasanas that the State 
seemingly much weaker can well prove itself the equal ot 
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the other or even su[)eri()r to it in nctual trials of strength. 
The computation of the strength of a State was made with 
reference to the seven components named above. This shows 
that for arriving at a conclusion regarding the relative 
strength of a State, a systematic mode of computation was 
resorted to instead of a haphazard guessing. Of course, in 
an estimate of strength like the present, mathematical preci- 
sion cannot be the object of the computation, but is an index 
approximate enough to enable a king or a politician for 
guidance in the stops taken by him. The index thus gained 
may be called a rough one, having regard to the factors 
involved in the computation, but yet it is not so rough as 
to be wide apart from the actual state of things. It was to 
make the estimate as approximate as possible that pains 
were taken by every king to collect information about the 
States in his maiidala and money was spent for keeping a 
large establishment of informants who visited the dominions 
of the neighbouring kings and lodged information obtained 
there with the men in charge of the information bureaus of 
their master. For a king or a politician, the importance 
of being able to make an estimate of the relative position of 
the State in which ho is interested as compared with any 
other State or States, for or against which he is going to 
take some steps full of grave consequences, is very great 
indeed. The process by which the estimate of tJie relative 
strength of a State is made rests on some principles which 
may be thus explained : 

The seven components of statal strength viz., svamin, 
(king), amatya (ministers), jauapada (territory with the 
subjects), durga (forts), kosa (treasure), danda (army) and 
mitra (allies) are each subject to vyasanas, and the vyasana 
of each component is graver than that of the succeeding 
component. There are differences of opinion as to whether 
the vyasana of, say, amatya is less serious than that of svamin 
ftiid these differences of opinion with their reasons will be 
noted in their proper place elsewhere. Suflkee it to say 
JUNE, 1930 ® 
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that the principle noted above is sound according to Kautilya. 
Thus, ot two States A and B of equal status, i£ A has its 
king addicted to gambling in an inordinate degree and B has 
its arnatya addicted to gambling in the same degree, the 
remaining six constituents of strength of A and B being nor- 
mal, then A can be considered to be weaker than B, because 
the vyasana of a king is more serious tlian that of an arnatya, 
and hence the re luction of the efficiency of the former affects 
the kingdom to a greater extent than that of the latter. 
Similary, if A has arnatya affected with vyasana and B has 
janapada affected with vyasana, the other constituents remain' 
ing normal, the distress of the former is graver than that 
of the latter according to Kautilya, and hence A is weaker 
than B. In these illustratiojivS, the constituents are different, 
and the nature of the vyasana affecting tliem is assumed to be 
the same. There may be cases in wliich the same constituent 
in each of the States may bo affected with different vyasanas. 
The king of the State A may be addicted to gambling, and 
the king of B to drinking. In such cases, there are, of course, 
differences of opinion as to which vyasana is more serious, 
but if one of the opinions that appears to be the most reason- 
able and weighty, be followed, a definite conclusion will bo 
reached. Should Kaut-ilya^s view bo adopted in this instance, 
a king addicted to gambling is more dangerous than a king 
given to drinking, and hence B is weaker than A, the other 
constituents being assumed to bo normal, Honce, in the 
Kautillya there is treatment of the relative seriousness of the 
vyasanas of different kinds of the same constituent in two 
different States. Tlie dotermination of the ally-strength ot 
two States is difficult, because tlie constituents of the allies 
on each side are to be examined. It is in view of the impor- 
tance of the subject for a king or a politician who has to have 
a workable estimate of the strength of the State with which 
he is concerned in comparison with the other State or States, 
for or against which serious courses of action are about to 
be adopted by him, that Kautilya is at bo much pains iu 
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bri aging together the data for a safe guidance. The subject 
involves no doubt many complications and also many points 
on which there is scope for much difference of opinion as 
will be apparent from the details that follow. There is also 
room for many hair-splitting arguments making the compli- 
cations still more complicated. But in spite of all these 
drawbacks, an estimate of the relative strength of a State 
is always necessary before any important political steps can 
be taken for or against one or more neighbouring States. 
Mere unaided guesswork in such matters is likely to be 
productive of evil by giving a wrong notion of the actual state 
of tilings and pointing to a wrong course of action, while too 
much of hair-splitting argumentation on points where there 
is room for differences of opinion instead of following some 
authority or other on the point or points involved can only 
lead to confusion aud uusettloiuent of decision. Hence a via 
media should be adopted by following the most practical 
and reasonable of the various opinions according to Kautilya’s 
suggestion, if necessary, in reaching the conclusion as to the 
relative power of a State in a particular inter-statul situation. 

The chapter on the Vyasanas in tho Kautiliya opens witJi 
this sentence : Vyasanayaugapadye saukaryato yfitavyam 
raksitavyam veti vyasanacinta [ (in cases ot) vyasanas (defects 
or distresses) befalling (the constituents of) both the States, 
the consideration of the vyasanas is for determining whether 
it will be more advantageous to take the ofFensivo or the 
defensive attitude]. Here the words ‘vyasanayaugapadye’ 
and ‘yatavyam raksitavyam va’ are to be specially noted. Tho 
first expression implies that vyasanas have affected one or 
more of the constituents of both the. States that are about 
to take important actions concerning each other, while the 
words ‘yatavyam raksitavyam veti’ indicate that though the 
‘courses of action’ (guijas) may be six, or more if their combi- 
nations be taken into account, tliey can bo reduced, for the 
purpose of consideration of tho relative strength of two States 
or two groups of States, to the offensive and the defensive 
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actions. In fact, of the ‘six courses of action’, the queatiou 
of sandhi can only come in after the yana is made by one side 
or the other and the actual fight (vigraha) takes place between 
the two parties reducing one of them to such a position that 
he has to sue for sandhi (treaty of peace). The defensive 
attitude is, of course, asana. The question of satnsraya arises 
in oases in wl)ich a conflict takes place between a powerful 
State and a weak one, and the former has nob its strength 
reduced by vyasanas to such an ex tent that the difference in 
respect of power between the two States is not substantially 
great. As regards the romainiug course of notion, dvaidhl- 
bhSva, composed as it is of the elements of sandhi (alliance 
or cessation of war by a treaty of peace) and vigraha 
including yfina, the consideration of the vyasanas has concern 
with it in both its aspects of yana and sandhi (alliance) for the 
purposes of the adoption of an aggressively hostile, or a 
defensive attitude respectively. Thus the words yatavyam 
and raksitavyain are comprehensive enough and include those 
aspects of the other courses of action that should be adopted 
after a consideration of the vyasanas of the two States or two 
groups of States concerned. The purpose of limiting the 
consideration of the vyasanas to courses of action between 
two States, both affected with vyasanas more or less, is to 
exclude the cases in which both the States have all their 
constituents of strength in a normal condition, or in which 
only one state is affected with vyasana and the other is nob ; 
because in the former case, the vyasanas do nob enter 
into account at all because they do not exist, and in the 
latter, the difference of power between the two States is 
likely to be glaringly evident. 

On an examination of the treatment of the vyasanas in 
the five chapters in Book VlII of the Kautillya, we find 
that the vyasanas of the svamin receive the greatest amount 
of attention, as two chapters (2 and 3) are devoted to it. The 
army and the ally are allotted a separate chapter (5), The 
relative seriouaness of the vyasanas of all the seven cons- 
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tituenta of strength is treated in the first chapter, the treat- 
ment being brief in respect of each of the constituents, while 
the fourth chapter treats of the vyasanas of the janapada 
and treasure. The vyasanas of one or two high officials, such 
as the sannidhatr and satnahartr, have a place in the chapter 
on account of the bearing of their duties on the finance of 
the State. 

The question of the treatment of the vyasanas, i.e., serious 
defects, or distresses of the constituents naturally implies 
that there should also be a treatment of their excellences 
in order to .clear up the idea about the standard of qualities 
expected in regard to each of the constituents. These quali- 
ties have been dwelt on in the Kautillya in several places.^ 
Of course, in respect of many of them, e.g., the army, the 
fort, or the finance, much elaboration of the standard to 
which each should come up is not necessary. 

I now proceed to treat of the details about vyasanas of 
the various constituents of statal strength on the basis of 
the Kautillya. As stated already, the vyasana of each of 
the seven constituents, svamin, ainiltya, janapada, durga, kos'a, 
da^da and mitra, is according to Kautilya graver than that 
of the succeeding constituents in the chain. The reasons why 
Kautilya thinks so and why the exponents of other schools 
of opinion or other politicians thought otherwise will be 
found from the following table : 


I See K.i VI, ch, I ; I, cl\s, 9, 10. 
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Though in the table given above, the relative gravity 
of one of any two of the components of statal strength affected 
with vyasanas is shown, the extent to which a component 
is affected should always be closely examined. The remnant 
of strength that is left in a component affected with vyasana 
may be large in spite of its diseased condition. The factors 
(varying of course with each component); by reason of which 
the strength still left in a component may be great, are : (a) 
numerical strength, (b) devotion to the sovereign, and (c) the 
internal stock of energy still left. The remnants of strength 
left with a State after the reductions due to the vyasanas 
may be so large that they may well be effective against the 
components of another State specially if the latter be a little 
smaller. Hence, attention should be directed to the degrees 
of the vyasanas affecting the components and also to those 
components that are in their normal condition i.e. unaffected 
with vyasanas. Thoi’o may however bo cases in which the 
nature of the vyasana of one or more components of statal 
strength is such that it may ruin the eflSciency of all the 
remaining components. In these cases, the vyasana though 
confined to one or a small number of components is very 
great indeed. 
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tion of ous. 
seeds. 

Drought or Drought is For drought destroys the 

excessive more seri- sources of subsistence while 

rain. ous. ' excessive rain does not. 



2S8 tub relative strength of a state and the VYASANA5 

III 

This Section treats of three kinds of vyasanas brought 
about by the three blemishes having their origin in anger 
(krodha), viz. vakpSrnsya (use of abusive language), artha- 
dUsaQa [abuses relating to wealth including (a) adSna.(refrain- 
ing from making gifts when they should have been made), 
(b) adSna (exaction), (c) viuasa (destruction of others’ sources 
of income) and (d) parityaga (non-protection of wealth where 
it should be protected)], and daudopurusya (use of violence or 
an unwarranted degree of same in dealings with others). It 
also deals with the four vices having their origin in passion 
(kama) : inrgaya (hunting), and addiction to the three W’s, 
viz. wine (pana), women (stri), and wager (dyflta). 

It is held by some that the vices duo to auger are more 
injurious than those due to passion, because the causes for 
anger are more numerous than those for passion. Many a 
king has been reported to have been killed by the subjects 
provoked by the actions of their kings. The range of provo- 
catives of kSma is limited, though it has in its list of victims 
many kings who have died of diseases caused by over-indul- 
gence, or have been killed by enemies venturing to attack 
them by reason of reduction of their treasure and strength 
brought about by their addiction to kama. Kama leads one, 
subject to it, to elevate the unoworthy, and Kopa causes in a 
similar way the oppression of tho worthy. The vyasaiias 
arising from these two are serious ones and should be avoided 
by a king. 
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Which more 
serious ? 

Anger or 
Passion, 


Vakparusya 
(use of abu- 
sive lan- 
guage) or 
Arthadiisa* 
na [(abuses 
relating to 
wealth (vide 
supra)]. 

Arthadusa- 
na (abuses 
relating to 
wealth or 
Dandaparu- 
sya (use of 
violence or 
an unwar- 
ranted deg- 
ree of same 
in dealings 
with others, 


Three Blemishes originating in Anger. 


Answer 

Both are 
useful. 


Acc, to 
whom ? 

Bharadvaja. 


Use of abu* Visalaksa 
sive langua- 
ge is more 
serious. 


Reasons 


Answer acc. 
to Kautilya 


Kautilya’s Reasons 


Indignation is a characteristic 
of good men and it leads 
to the application of re- 
medies to the wrongs done 
by bad people, to the crea- 
tion of an atmospheie in 
which his importance cannot 
be neglected, and to the 
diffusion of a fear of his 
personality, 

Passion leads to the 
achievement of success. It 
makes a man peace-loving, 
charitable, and amiable. It 
is a necessary adjunct to 
ambition so useful in every 
sphere of life. 


Both are 
harmful, 
and anger 
brings about 
a more seri- 
ous vyasana 
than passion. 


Anger creates many ene- 
mies, and brings troubles 
in its train. Passion leads 
to humiliation, loss of 
wealth, and association 
with thieves, gamblers, 
hunters, musicians, etc. 
Humiliated he has to 
follow the lead of his own 
friends and relations and 
follow the dictates of his 
enemies, while being the 
object of the fury of his 
enemies, he is ruined, 
Again, the creation of 
enemies is worse than 
loss of wealth because the 
latter affects the finance 
while the ether jeopardises 
life itself, Falling into 
trouble is wrose than the 
company of undesirable 
persons as the latter gives 
at least a pleasure for 
some time while the 
former causes lasting 
misery. 


Because abusive language is Abuses lela- Because the abuses relating 
very provoking and incites ting to wealth to wealth affect the people 
one to hostile actions, are more vitally and create a 

serious. deeper hostility. On the 
other hand, wealth pro- 
perly used can make up 
for the use of abusive 
language, 


Arthadusana Parasaras. 
is more seri- 
ous. 


Wealth is the root of dharma Dai'-daparu- 
and kama, and hence its sya is more 
abuse cannot but be serious, serious. 


The use of physical vio- 
lence is much more resen- 
ted than the abuses rela- 
ting to wealth. 
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Four Vices originating in Passion. 


Which more 
strious? 


Acc. to 
whom ? 


Addiction to Addiction to Pisiina 
hunting or hunting is 
ft ddiction more seri- 

to gani' ous. 

bling. 


Reasons 


Hunting in a forest is full of 
dangers, as the man addict- 
ed to hunting may fall into 
the hand*; of robbers and 
enemies, be preyed upon by 
wild animals, be caught in 
a conflagration, may slip into 
pitfalls, be confused as to 
the path to be followed, or 
may die of inanition. Gam- 
bling may on the other hand 
lead to the acquisition of 
wealth, eg., by Jayaisena and 
Duryodhana, 


Kautilya's Reasons 

Gambling involves loss to 
one party, e.g., in the case 
of Nala and Yudhisthira. 
The object acquired be- 
comes a bone of conten- 
tion. It leads to misuse 
of wealth possessed pre- 
viously by unrighteous 
means. This wealth is 
also lost through gambling 
It also causes diseases 
through irregularities in 
the observance of hygienic 
rules. Hunting on the 
other hand confers the 
benefits of physical exer- 
cise, makes one proficient 
in the shooting of arrows 
and as it cannot be in- 
dulged in at all times, 
its evils are restricted 
by the limited opportuni- 
ties for hunting. 


Answer acc. 
to Kautilya 

Addiction to 
gambling is 
more seri- 
ous. 


Addiction to Addiction to Krainapa- 
garnbling or gambling is danta. 
addiction to more seri- 
women. ous. 


The passion for gambling 
keeps the gambler engaged 
at all times, while that for 
Nvomen is not so all engros- 
sing. The very women can 
be made instruments for the 
man’s reform. 


Addiction to The money spent on women 
women is is spent without any hope 
more seri- of recovery but that lost 
ous. in gambling can be re- 

covered through gambling. 
A man (king) addicted to 
women does not attend 
the court and neglects the 
affairs of the State. The 
ministers grow lethargic. 
The man is also likely 
to take to drinking (which 
is another vyasana). 


Addiction to Addiction to Vatavyadhi. Owing to their fickk-ness, 


women or women is 
addiction to more seri- 
cirinking. ous. 


women induced by others are 
prone to act against their 
lovers. Drinking increases 
mental cfmeentration, re- 
moves fatigue and helps the 
full enjoyment of the objects 
of the senses. 


Addiction to Henpeckedness may be 
drinking is undesirable but yet may 
nv)re seri- lead to the acquisition of 
ous. offspring and self-protec- 

tion though licentiousness 
causes ruin. Addiction to 
drinking is not only de- 
void of the favourable 
aspects mentioned above 
but also brings about the 
ruin of the man. It also 

leads to senselessness, 
temporary insanity, death 
in life, shamelessness, obs- 
curation of the intellect, 
loss of wealth and friends, 
dissociation from the good 
and association with the 
wicked etc. 


.Addiction to Addiction to Some politi- Gambling involving loss to 
gambling or gambling is cians. one party and gain to ano- 

addiction more seri- ther creates enmity. The 

to drinking, ous. subjects may by taking part 

in the gambling be alienated 
from the king. This is 
specially dangerous lo a 
(!em< cratic State. 


Kautilya is silent on this 
point. But it is held by 
some that of all the vyasa- 
nas, the one that brings 
about the elevation of the 
unworthy is regarded as 
the most dangerous be- 
cause it weakens the king- 
dom. Drinking is such 
a vyasana. 




The Dasarajna Battle 

H sTcanr i 

Prfiltf ^T II 

Of the references to historical events that we find in the Rgveda, 
the battle between king Sudas of the Trtsii-BIiarata clan and a con- 
federacy of Ten Kings on the banks of the Ravi is the best known to 
students of ancient Indian history. But the words of the hymns (VII, i8- 
VII, 33; VII, 83 &c,) describing or mentioning the battle are so obscure 
that in spite of efforts of scholars we have understood very little of the 
actual course of the engagement. The circumstances that led to the fight 
are also not very clear and various are the surmises that have been 
made by scholars on this point. The most prevalent view is that 
Visvamitra, being jealous of Vasistha at his snatching away from him 
the priestly office of King Sudas, organised against the king this league 
of ten chiefs,^ When studying the question of some river identifications 
in the Rgveda, some years ago, it occurred to me that Visvamitra 
could not be held responsible in the matter. My views on this point 
were published three years ago in my paper “Identification of the 
Kgvedic river Saras vatl and some connected problems" {Journal of 
the Department of Letters , Calcutta University, Vol, XV, pp. 53-^3). 
But as my treatment of this particular problem is likely to be over- 
looked by scholars, the paper being mainly a geographical one, I am 
placing before the readers of this journal what I feel about Visva- 
mitra's responsibility in the matter of the War of Ten Kings. 

John Muir, writing in 1872, could not decide for want of sufficient 
data whether Vasistha or Visvamitra was Sudas's earlier priest.*^ It 
was therefore impossible for him to dogmatise about ViSvamitra's 
responsibility in the Da^arajfia Battle. But the Vedic Index says, 
Visvamitra “was certainly at one time the Puroliita (domestic priest) 
of Sudas, but he seems to have been deposed from that post, to have 
joined Sudas's enemies, and to have taken part in the onslaught of the 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ Vol. II, p« 275, Keith in 

Cambridge History of India, 81-2, Nripendra Kumar Dutt, 

Ayyanisation of India, pp, 106-7, Abinash Chandra Das, Rgvedic CuL 
lure, pp. 357-9, 

2 Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol, I, Second Edition, p, 375. 

JUNE, 1930 
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kings against him, for the hymn of Sudas^s triumph^ has clear reference 
to the ruin Visvamitra brought on his allies.” But are there any certain 
indications in Rv. VII. i8 to the effect that Vasistha was exulting 
over the discomfiture of Visvamitra as a priest of Sudas’s enemies ? 
To my mind, there is none. That both Vasistha and Visvamitra were 
at different periods priests of Sudas is certain. But the question to 
decide is who came earlier. Epic and Puranic tradition represents 
Vasistha as an old brahmin priest and Visvamitra as acquiring brah- 
minhood and consequent priestly power after great struggle. This 
change in Visvamitra, the tradition further says, was due to his coveting 
the brahmanical power that Vasistha could wield as his birthright. 
Applied to the Rgvedic incident, this should plainly mean that Vasts- 
tha was Sudas's priest earlier than Visvamitra. The cow over which the 
later literature represents Visvamitra as fighting with Vasistha seems 
to stand for the priestly fees which were given in the form of cows. 
Taittiriya Samhita, VII, 4-7,^ Sankhayana Brahmana, IV. 8, Tandya 
Mahabrahmana, IV. 7. 3 represent Vasistha as wanting to avenge him^ 
self on the descendants or people of Sudas for his killing one hundred 
sons of the sage at ViSvamitra^s instigation. This shows that ViSva- 
mitra had hold over Sudas after Vasistha lost his, Manu-smrti, VII. 
41 holds out to scorn Sudas Paijavana for disrespect to brahmins and 
this can hardly be understood if the brahmin Vasistha came as 
Sudas’s priest after Visvamitra who was originally a ksatriya had been 
ousted from that office. Consequently we should not assume that 
ViiSvamitra being dispossessed of Sudas’s priesthood, tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to show to the king his folly in choosing Vasistha as his priest 
by organising a league against him. 

From later literature and a priori consideration let us turn to the 
text of the Rgveda. If Visvamitra ever tried to punish Sudas, we 
should expect in the Third Book of the Rgveda some hints against the 
king or his clan but we find nothing of the kind. In hymn 33 of 
the Book we find Visvamitra taking the Bharatas across the Beas and 
the Sutlej, seemingly eastward,® and hymn 53, which makes reference 

1 Rv. VII, 18. 

2 etc. 

3 Notice that VipaS is mentioned before iSutudri in the hymn and 
it must have come earlier in the march. The natural conclusion there- 
fore is that Visvamitra marched from west to east or south-east and 
not the other way. 
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to this crossing in verse 9 shows from verse 1 1 onwards that Visvamitra 
is taking on Sudas to further conquests. These are the only two 
places in the Third Mandala where we have mention of Sudas or his 
Kharatas and in both places Visvamitra appears as his friend. Fur- 
ther, in III. 23 we find two Bharata princes, Devasravas and 
Devavata mentioned as having kindled fire on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl, the Drsadvati and the Apaya, and this cannot be understood 
if Visvamitra fell out with Sudas and his Bharatas, and tried to ruin 
him by leading against him a host of ten kings. 

I have already mentioned that the details of the battle are not clear. 
But one thing is sure, that Sudas’s adversaries tried to overcome his 
army by breaking the dam of the Ravi or some such device, but 
they were themselves carried away by the stream (VII. 18. 5 ff.). Sudas 
seems to have made good his escape by a clever retreat ( 

“ the friend Indra rescued his friend Sudiis from both the 
sides** V. 6 ^). One feels that Visvamitra is ridiculing this real retreat 
which Vasistha was bragging as victory due to his advice and intercess- 
ion with Indra, when Visvamitra says in III. 53, 24 that before he joined 
the Bharatas, they knew only to move off and not to march forward 
but now they push on their horses in battle as swiftly as the released 
bow-string.' When Vasistha had joined Sudas*s services he too had 
boasted that before his coming, the Bharatas were like cowherds' sticks, 
stripped and poor, but as soon as Vasistha became their priest thfi Trtsu 
people began to swell.* Visvamitra*s vaunt seems to be a reply to Vasis- 
tha*s and is fully justified because Sudas's career as a conqueror and a 
coloniser of non-Aryan lands (III, 53-14) begins after Visvamitra joins 
him. That the priests in Vedic times were advisers in battle and 
leaders in colonisation is further corroborated by the well-known 
story of Mathava Videgha and Gautama Rahugana in Satapatlia 
Brahmana I. 4. 3. loff. It becomes thus extremely difficult to suppose 
that Visvamitra preceded Vasistha in Sudas's priesthood. Conse- 
quently he could not have brought about the League of Ten Kings, 

But are there any indications in the Rgveda as to what priest was 
watching the interests of Sudas’s adversaries when Vasistha was aiding 
him ? Probably there are. That both Visvamitra and Vasistha 

' W w v?fv5r‘ I 

ii 
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brag that they incifSased the power and prestige of Sudas and his 
Bharatas after they joined his services shows that both of them had 
predecessors in the office. And Vasia^ha’s predecessors seem to have 
been the Bharadvajas. They were the priests of Divodasa (VI. 16. 19 
etc.)^ who according to the explicit statement in VII. 18. 25 b ( 
fW *- 1 ^® father of Sudas. The Bharadvajas also connect 

themselves with the Bharatas (VI. 16.4.19) and with a KaatraSri, son 
of Pratardana in VI. 26.8. Pratardana, wa know from other sources, 
was a son of Divodasa.* Katliaka Sanihita XXI. lO’ refers to Bhara- 
dvaja having helped Pratardana to get a kingdom. It is clear thus 
that the Bharadvajas were connected witli Sudas’s family, but that 
he himself did not have much to do with them. If he rejected them 
in favour of the Vasiathas or they championed the cause of Pratar- 
dana’s succession instead of his own (K. S. XXI. 10), then it is not 
impossible that the estranged Bharadvajas should have some hand 
in the DaSarajfia Battle. The authors of the Vedic Index believe 
that there is “clear reference (In VII. 18) to the ruin ViSvamitra 
brought on his allies.” We have instead a wish for the conquest of 
Puru ''of unavailing speech in worship” VII, 18.13). 

The meaning I assign to is borne out by Vll. 18.9 [ 

vz: (of impotent speech) ] and the fact that 

seemingly connected with means in the later language ‘false.’ 
The Bliaradvajas seem to be the priests of these Purus too (VI. 20.10) 
and it is not impossible that Sudas’s battle had some intimate connec- 
tion with a feud with the Purus, « for the hymn describing the battle 
expresses a wish for the conquest of the Purus and another hymn in 
the same collection (VII. 8. 4) refers to this conquest having been 
achieved. Any more definite information than this seems at present 
unavailable in our texts,' 


KSHETREsACIIANDRA CHATTOPaDHYaYA 

1 wnt 1 n 

2 Sahkhayana Brahmana, XXVI, 5 ; Kaualtaki Upanisad, III. L 

3 Y w ^ fir I « ). 

4 I have shown in my Identification of the Rgvedic River Sarasvatl 
etc., pp. 55-6, that RV. I. 63-7, VI. 20-10 and I, 130. 7 prove that the 
Bharatas were closely connected with the Purus and very likely as a 
branch of the same clan. 

5 For a fuller treatment of some of these points see my pap®<^ 
referred to above, pp, 53-63, 



The Administration of the Delhi Empire in the 
pre-Mughal period 

The fall of Prthviraj in the second battle of Tariiin and the 
consequent establishment of the Muhammadan power in India, brought 
about important changes in the political atmosphere of this country 
and imparted freshness and a new vigour into the Indian soil. The 
new powers began to formulate rules and regulations for the proper 
administration of the country. The system of Government which the 
pre-Mughal sovereigns devised for the administration of India was 
borrowed mainly from the country from whicli they came. The 
administrative system which they established was military in its origin 
and it retained its military character to the end. 

Like other Muhammadan states, the Delhi Empire in the pre- 
Mughal period was a theocratic one with the Emperor as its vicegerent 
upon earth. The sovereign was thus the head of the cluirch and state — 
the powers of Pope and Caisar combined in one haiul. He was thus 
all-powerful in the state both in things spiritual and temporal. Al- 
though in strict theory he ^‘was responsible to the general body of 
the Muhammadans for the proper discharge of liis duties, in practice 
he was an absolute autocrat responsible to nobody, his actions 
were tempered only *‘by his fear of the Muslim soldiery and liis 
reluctance to incur social odium/^’ (Sarkar's Mughal Administration, 
p. 27), No constitutional body like the parliament of these days in 
England to enforce its will upon the sovereign and checkmate his 
whims and caprices was ever framed or conceived of by the Muham- 
madan legislators of that age. Of course, there was an advisory 
council and we get references of this council in almost all the leading 
Persian authorities of this period but the power and status of this 
council depended primarily on the will of the reigning sovereign, 
First, the council consisted of some of the high officials of the state 
whom the king could confide upon and who were the creation of the 
hing himself. The council was thus a nominated body and not a 
popular or representative body elected by the people themselves. It 
sat only when the king summoned it and its principal function was to 


I The same remark was true in the pre-Mughal period. 
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advise him on certain important matters of state which came up for 
discussion and not to enforce its will upon him ; he was free either 
to accept the advice of the council or to reject it and in fact, when- 
ever the interest of the king ran counter to that of the council, he 
rejected its proposal. If necessary the council was dissolved and new 
men to suit his will were again taken in, in place of the old members ; 
so, the existence of the council depended solely on the caprice of the 
reigning sovereign. A council which was the creation of the king 
himself and which depended on the will of the sovereign for its exis- 
tence could not be expected to serve, in any way, as a check upon 
the autocratic action of the sovereign. 

Writing about the reign of Alauddin Khilji, Nizamuddin Ahmed 
says in his Tabaqat-i-Akbari, ‘‘Although in the early period of 
his reign he used to take counsel with people about matters of policy, 
and allowed them to interfere in them, yet in his later years, when his 
mind was free from anxiety about everything, and all his political 
projects ended according to his wishes, he did whatever came into his 
thoughts, and accorded with his views and did not take counsel with 
any one in such matters’' (i. De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 185 ; ii, 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. 168). The above sentence throws a 
good deal of light on the status and position of a council in those days, 
In another place writing about the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, the 
same author says, “He granted them (some nobles) permission to 
sit in his assemblies and consulted them about the laws and rules 
which previous Sultans had framed for securing the stability of their 
empires and for regulating the affairs of the people.” (De, Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari, p. 209). It clearly shows that Ghiyasuddin Tughlak acted 
with the advice of his council. 

Sultans like Altamash (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p, 731), Balbaii 
(Briggs* Ferishta, vol. i, p. 255) and Jalaliiddin Khilji (De, op. cit. 
p. 145) generally took the advice of the council before taking any 
important step in any direction. The importance which Balban 
attached to the advisory council can be best sliown in the following 
line of advice which he gave to his son, Muhammad Sultan, “Do not 
attempt anything without consulting wise men,” (i. De, Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari, p. 107, ii. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. 91), thereby 
referring to the advisory council. 

In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Raverty, p, 731) we find reference to the 
President of the council during the reign of Altamash, Reference 
about the same office is also found in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari (De, Taba- 
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qat-i- Akbari, p, 153 (ii) Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p. 138) 
towards the beginning of the reign of Alauddin when Sanjar who was 
brother-in-law of the Emperor and who was given the title of Ali 
Khan was entrusted with this post ; so it is clear that there was also 
a “President of the Councir^which is of absolute necessity for the 
working up of every Council. 

Next in importance to the king was the post of VVazarat-i-Mamalik 
or Wazir-ship of the realm (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 698) which 
corresponds to the modern Premiership ; the very title indicates that 
the person who was entrusted with this high position had enormous 
powers in his hands and that all other officers of the state were his 
subordinates j but it must also be borne in mind that, in practice, 
his power increased or decreased according to the temperament of 
the reigning sovereign. During the reign of Alauddin Khiiji or 
Muhammad Tughlaq the position of the VVazir was no better than a 
Secretary to register his will or to follow his instruction but the 
state of things was otherwise during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin 
or Mubaraq Shah — the former entrusted much of his work to the 
Wazir in order to devote his time to religious pursuits, but the latter 
wasted his time in frivolous amusements and cared little about 
the administration of the kingdom. During the reign of such sove- 
reigns the Wazir became actually all-powerful in the state. It need 
also hardly be said that the Wazir being the nearest person to the king 
enjoyed the confidence of the sovereign in a degree which no other 
official did. The Exchequer and Revenue Officer were under his 
control. During the reign of Firuz Tughlaq we clearly find that the 
state industries. Royal Mint and Public Works were also under his 
control (Elliot, vol. III, pp. 355, 357-59) There were other ministers 
subordinate to him, each in charge of a department, but these 
ministers may best be termed as secretaries instead of ministers be- 
cause they had very little independent position and their works were 
liable to supervision by the Wazir, Among the Secretaries the most 
important of which we get reference were : — Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Secretary for Petitions, Secretary for Correspondence (De, 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 126; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, p, m); 
and Secretary for Commerce (De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 154), 

The Imperial Household and KarkhafiHs 

From the available sources wc get a lucid idea about the 
management of the Royal Household— the only point, about which no 
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material is still forthcoming, is whether there was any post similar 
to the Khani-Saman or High Steward of the Mughal period. The 
systematic arrangement of the separate departments in which the 
Royal Household was divided and its management lead us to the 
conclusion that there was certainly a similar office in the pre-Mughal 
time. The Household was divided into several branches, each branch 
in charge of a separate officer ; among those branches the follow- 
ing may be mentioned (i) the kitchen, which was in charge of 
Chashnigir or “comptroller of the (royal) kitchen/' (Raverty, Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, pp, 723, 736); (ii) wardrobe in charge of Sar Jamader or 
‘‘Head-keeper of the wardrobe*' (Raverty, Tabaqat i-Nasiri, p, 758) (iii) 
bed-chamber in charge of a nobleman (Briggs* Ferishta, vol. i, p. 451) 
(iv) harem in charge of Malik Dinar or “keeper of the harem” (De^ 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 164) ; (v) elephant stable, horse-stable and camel 
stable — each in charge of an officer. From the writing of Shamsi-Afif 
in Tarikhi Feroj Shahi we get a good account about the working and 
management of the Royal Household and those of the Karkhanas 
in the reign of Firuz Tiighlaq ; he says, “Sultan Finiz had 36 royal 
establishments, for which enormous supplies of articles were collected 

and the annual outlay on which was very large. Some of them 

were in receipt of a regular payment (rayati) ; others had no fixed 
income (ghairrayati). Thus among the rayati establishments there 
were the elephant, horse and camel stables, the kitchen, the butlery, 
the candle department, the dog-kennels, the water-cooling department 
and other similar establishments. These received a regular monthly 
allowance of one lac and sixty thv^usand tankas for their expenses in 
addition to which there was the cost of their furniture and the monthly 
salaries of the accountants and other officers which also amounted to 
one lac and sixty thousand silver tankas. In the establishments which 
received no regular allowance, such as the wardrobe, the alamkhiina 
or insignia, the carpet stores and the like, new goods were procured 
every year according to orders given. In the winter season six lacs of 
tankas were expended on the wardrobe, besides the outlay for the 
spring and summer. 80,000 tankas were expended on the alamkhana 
in the purchase of articles, besides the salaries of the accountants and 
the wages of the work people. About 2 lacs of tankas were expended 
in the carpet department. Each of these establishments was under 
the charge of a khan or malik of high rank — Khwaja Abul Hasen 
Khan was charged with the general superintendence of all the Kiir- 
khanas and through him all orders were issued to the respective 
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establishments. There was a separate financial department (Dewan 
Khana) for the Karkhanas in which the j^cneral accounts were kept, 
but the accounts were rendered to, and recorded i^j, tlie Exchequer 
(Dewan-i-wazarat). So the Exchequer not only kept an account 
of the land revenues (ikta) but also of the expenditure of the Kar- 
khanas (Elliot, vol. Ill, pp. 35^^357)* 

Dewan-i’wazarat 

Dewan-i-wazarat was a very well organised dc[>artvncnt under the 
Delhi Sultanate in the pre-Mughal period. This office kept an account 
of all the departments of the empire. It kept an account of the land 
revenues and although there was a separate financial department 
(Dewan-khana) for the Karkhanas, their accounts were also received 
and finally checked in this office. Writing about the reign of 1^'iroz, 
Shamsi Afif says, ‘'The ma nagers (Muharrir) of the Karkhanfis also 
had to attend in the Exchequer at the end of every year and present 
abstracts of their accounts, showing the balance of cash and the stores 
of goods.^^ The fiof-holders also had to submit an account every year 
to this office. On this, the same author says, “In this reign 
there were audits of the accounts of the fiefs. Wlien the feudatory 
came up from his fief to court, he was brought before the Exchequer, 
where an audit of Ins accounts was held and the results were reported 
to the tiuone. The balance was struck and the chieftain was questioned, 
after which he was sent back at once to his fief.'' (Elliot, vol. HI, 
PP* 35^'3S7)« bi this manner the accounts of all the departments 
were submitted tn this office for final audit. Under Elruz Tiighlaq 
this department attained great perfection and many cornqUions were 
checked with the help of this office. In the reign of Sikaiidar Li'idi 
also the rule of audit and inspection of accounts were strictly adhered 
to and cases of defalcation and embezzlement were brought to justice 
whenever detected irrespective of status or position (Brigg’s Ferishta, 
P- 574)- 


The Judiciary 

The Emperor was the highest court of justice in tlie realm and we 
find innumerable instances of the Emperors dispensing justice in 
their own fashion. Next to him was the chief Kazi of the Empire 
(De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 154 j Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, 
P' *35) who was, as his title signifies, the head of all Kazis of the 
Empire in matters of law and justice. Every provincial capital 

JUNE, 1930 
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had a Kazi and besides many other places of importance 

had also a Kazi. In this connection the names of some of 
the important places which had a Kazi may be mentioned 
Delhi (De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari; p. 209), Badoan (Brigg's Ferishta, 
vol. I, p. 377; De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, pp. 142,186), Gwalior (Raverty, 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 644, 667), Oiidh (Raverty, Tabaqat i-Nasiri, 
p. 664 ; De, op. cit., p. 186), Malwa, Gujrat (De, op. cit, p. 218), 
Kurra (Brigg’s Ferishta, vol. I, p. 377), Bengal and the Deccan 
(De, op. cit., [). 209). There were also Kazis for the purpose of 
administering justice in the army. But we do not know what 

was the jurisdiction of each of these Kazis and it seemed, moreover, 

that the smaller towns and villages had no Kazi of their own and 
no reference is found of Kazis being appointed in these places. 
How the litigations of these places were disposed of we do not know 
definitely but it seems probable that they were left at the mercy of the 
village panchayats and local arbitration which were still prevalent in 
India. So as regards justice the people of these places practically 
derived no benefit from the Government. And, moreover, even in 
those big places where Kazis were appointed their number was vei\’ 
insufficient in proportion to the number of cases to be tried by them 
and their jurisdiction was extremely large, so, the litigants had to 

undergo great difficulties and to wait a lon^ time before their grie- 
vances might be redressed. 

In those days the main <lefects of the judicial department were 
that there was no regular organization of courts from the highest t'> 
the lowest or a judicious division of the area to be served by lmcIi 
court. Moreover, justice was administered in a “rough an.. iea<i>' 
fashion'* and no written judgment was passed. 

Offences which required severe i)unishment, were :^(i) “perversion 
from the true faith, (2) deliberate murder, (3) adultery by a man who-o 
wife was living, with a woman whose husband was also living, (4) 
treason against the sovereign, (5) heading an insurrection and attempt- 
ing to cause a revolution, (6) siding with the enemies of the sovereign 
and helping and aiding them by supplying intelligence and weapons, 
and (7) disobeying the orders of the sovereign and treating them with 
contumely.*' [ (i) De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 233) ; (ii) Tabaqat-i*Akbari, 
Persian text, p. 217)]. The lot of the criminal was very hard and 
the mode of punishment extremely rough which may be best de.s- 

cribed in the words of Ferishta as follows : — *‘It has been usual 

to spill Muhammadan blood on trivial occasions, and for small crimes 
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to matilate and torture them, by cutting off the hands and feet, and 
noses and ears, by putting out eyes, by pulversing the bones of the 
living criminal with mallets, by burning the body with fire, by cruci- 
fixtion and by nailing the hands and feet, by flaying alive, by the 
operation of ham-stringing, and by cutting human beings to pieces/^ 
(Brigg's Ferishta, vol. I, pp. 462-463). These things continued till 
the reign of Firuj Tughlak who being moved by these horrors made 
an attempt to put a stop to many of these cruel practices but they 
were too deep-rooted in the soil to be stopped by one stroke of the 
pen ; they might have been mitigated to some extent during his life- 
time but after his death things reverted to the old order and through- 
out the mediaeval period of Indian history we find almost the same 
picture. 


JOGINDKA Nath Ciiowohuki 


The Caste of Oandragupta Maurya* 

The controversy over the caste of the Maiiryas is not of very old 
origin. Every one is familiar with the tradition that makes him a 
scion of the Nanda dynasty and his family name a derivative of Murii, 
his low-caste mother or grandmother. The Ihiddhist traditions were 
not seriously considered but by scholars who made tlie Buddhist scrip- 
tures their sole authority. ‘ 

The Hindu tradition of his being a iSudra was first seriou.sly 
iloubted in an interesting paper by Mr. 1 laritkrislina Dcl>, ■ Since 
then scholars have become more and more willing to regard Caiuira- 
gupta a kaatriya. Dr. Smith agreed with Mr, Deb.^ Dr. Hemcliandra 


* This paper was read before the Orien*tal Society, Allaliabad 
University. 

1 I leave wholly out of account Dr. Spooner's theory of the 
Zoroastrian origin of the Mauryas. The ‘S[)ooneruin ZoroasUianisnf, 
as Dr. Subimal Chandra Sarkar calls it, has already been criticized by 
scholars and the controversy need not be reopened, 

2 jfBORS., 1918, pp. 91*94. 

3 Smith, EHL (4th edition) p. 44, n. i. 
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Ray Chaudliuri, after many forceful arguments, comes to the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Deb, though on totally different grounds.' I shall 
here gather all evidences available on the subject. Though in the 
main I shall agree witli the statements of Mr. Deb and Dr. Ray 
Chaudhuri, and especially with the latter, I shall show how some 
of their arguments are untenable. 

Mr. Deb’s arguments are briefly as follows : The Brhatkatha- 
ina 1 ifaf% of the Kashmirian poet, Kscinendra, as well as the Katha- 
santsagara of Somadeva make Candragupta the son of ITirvananda, 
the previous Nanda. The passages concerned are : 

^ Km ii - 

The Purvanandas, according to Messrs Deb and Jayaswal, formed a 
Ksatriya dynasty, as distinguished from the Navanandas, the new 
Nandas, who were certainly Sudras. 

The next argument of Mr, Deb is based on a passage in Kautilya’s 
Arthamstra^ where Kautilya declares that a weak but highborn king 
is preferable to a low born but strong king. The passage in ques- 
tion is : 

^ I i 

Such a passage cannot come from the minister of a Sudra king. 

Mr. Deb then turns to the Mudrarakmsa^ a political drama that 
has for its subj’ect-matter the revolution in Magadha. In this drama, 
Canakya uninfoniily addresses Candragupta as Vrsala, the diction 
ary meaning of which word is Siidra. What could Canakya gain, says 

1 Raychaudhuri, PHAI, (2nd edition) pp. 165 and 225. 

2 Brhatkathama^iarly Ldvi’s edition, p. 47. 

3 Kaihasariisagara^ Bomb. Edn. 2, p. 10. 

4 Ibid.^ p. 14. 

5 Arthamstra, Mysore 2nd edn., p. 326. 
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Mr, Deb, by constantly drawing pointed attention to his master’s low 
birth ? Canakya always addresses Candragupta, according to him, with 
the derivatives of bhavat, generally supposed to correspond to Hindi 

and Bengali , This is utterly incompatible with Vf sala, 

Then he proceeds to make an ingenious suggestion on the basis of 
a manuscript of the drama preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, This manuscript, written in the Bengali script, 
substitutes ‘ a hero ^ • a brave man ’ in place of Vfmla, A 

similar confusion between the two words is also found in some cases 
in the Puranas. ^ 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri’s arguments are as follows ; The Mahavamsa 

represents Candragupta as a scion of the Moriya clan : 

•• 

lit ir^ 

This Moriya clan, according to the Mah^arinibbrnasiUtanta^ an 
ancient Pali text, lived in Pipphalivana and belonged to the ksatriya 
caste. 

I® 

In the Divyavadana^ Bindusara says to a girl : 

m i* 

In the same work, Asoka says to one of his queens : 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri’s last argument is that in a Myrore Inscription 
of the 14th century, Candragupta is called 'an abode of the usages of 
eminent ksatriyas,^ 

The latter arguments are quite valid and must be regarded as final. 
But Mr. Deb has run to the extreme, and has made some untenable 

1 Pargiter, DKA, pp. 28, 37. 

2 Geiger, Mahavarasa, P. T. S,, p, 30, 

3 MahaparinibbUinasuUaniaf vi. 26, in the Dlgha NikUyii, P. 1 . S., 
vol. 11, p. i66. 

4 Cowell & Neil, Divyavaduna, p. 370. 

5 Ibid.t p. 409. 

6 Rice, Mysore & Coorg from Inscriptions^ \). lO. 
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remarks. He has asked, what could Caqakya gain by constantly 
drawing pointed attention to his master’s low caste ? The reply to his 
question is given in the d rama itself, when a Kaficukin, wondering at 
the power of Canakya says : 

^ ••• ••• 

‘It is proper that king Candragiipta would be a Vrsala to him. 
To the desireless, kings are objects of disrespect, as if tliey were 
straws’. 

Canakya addresses Candragiipta, according to Mr. Deb., with the 
derivatives of bhavat. If lie dul, it was not incompatible with Vrmla ; 
for passages can be quoted in hundreds from classical .Sanskrit litera- 
ture where kings address menials with bhavat.'^‘ It ap[)ears that there 
was actually no distinction between tvam and bhavan. The only places 
where Canakya and Candragiipta meet in the drama arc Acts III and 
VIII, in all of which places Candragiipta is addressed with the deri- 
vatives of Vu^mad. Only twice towards tiie end of the drama is he 
addressed with bhavat ; it is also to be marked that he is no longer 
called Vrmla there. 

Equally untenable is his argument that Vri^abha is the correct 
reading instead of Vrmla, Vor, not only does Canakya address him 
by that term, but sometimes Raksasa too, e.g. 

VVe cannot even imagine that the deadliest (*1 Candragupta\s enemies 
would even address him with such an honurific as Vf mbha, Moie- 
over vrmla and vrmh liave been put in juxt jr. sition here in order (i* 
show their relation and to take advantage of :> j>ussible alliteration. 

I shall quote one more passage in ounucction with this Vrmbha 
problem. The pas.sagc is uttered by Canakya : 


1 MuLiraruhsasaj Act III, si. iG. 

2 E.g. ^akufilaluy Act II (N. S. ]\, 1922, p. 68, Cappcller, p. 20) 

3 Mudraraksasa Act VI, si. 6. 

4 Ibid., Act III, si. 18. 
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Anyone knowing Sanskiit would understand how it would be a rcdun 
dant expression, if not actually a fault, if instead of vvc 

read 1 Canakya addresses Candragupta as Vrmla 

even when he is angry, as in numerous passages in Act III ; when in 
indignation, one would hardly address ihe object of his anger with such 
terms as Vrmhha. 

Thus we have to face facts as they arc. The author of the 
Mudrarakmsa knows that Candragupta is a low-caste man. It is the 
manuscript of Mr. Deb that is in the wrong. The confusion between 
the two words may be accidental or deliberate. In the Allahabad 
Prasasti of Samudra Gupta, the two letters bha and la look 
somewhat alike and a confusion is not impossible. Even in modern 
Devaniigarl, there is siicli a possibility. 

Mr. Jayaswal argues that there were two Nanda dynasties in 
Magadha, the first consisting of Nandi(-a-)vardhana and Mahiinandin 
and the second of Mahapadma and his eight son.s. Tins suggestion 
is based on the ByhatLalhTi-manjan and the Kathasaritsagara, where 
both the words Pilrvanaiula and Yogananda occur.* Ihit in both 
these works, Purvananda is distinguished from Yogananda but not from 
Navananda, And all traditions agree in interpreting Navat/audah as 
Nine Nanclas and not new Nandas. P'or these reasons Mr. Jayaswal’s 
theory has not been accepted by scholars. 

The tradition that Candragupta was the son of Nanda i‘^ known 
also to the author of tlic IMiKlraniksasa, Some cf the passages showing 
this may be quoted : — 

Again : 

Thus the Mudrurl/x^asciy the Bihatkatluwabjarl and the Kaiha- 
saritsTigara know of the origin of Candragupta from Nanda. It is well 
known that the latter two books arc based mi Gun.idh\’as B^Iiaikailta, 
a book written in Paisaci Piakrt in the ist century IJ.C. or A D. Un- 
fortunately this book is now lost, and we caniu>t ascertain what were 
the exact contents of the book. From a passage in the Avaloka of 


1 JBORS, 191S, pp. S/ff. 

2 Act III, si. 3. 

3 Act IV. 
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Dhanika, a commentary on Dhanafijaya's Dasarupaka,^ it is evident 
that the Mudraraksasa derived its plot from the Brhatkatha : 

Pwm fsTf^r II 

^ ^ 11 

?Rt §^c5fiq[T5lt H 

Thus when three independent works, all claiming the same book as 
their original, represent Candragupta as a scion of the Nanda dynasty, 
we may reasonably conclude that the Brhatkatha too contained this 
tradition. 

The saying that Candragupta was the son of Mura, a low-born 
woman, by Nanda, is not corro boratc<l by any reliable authority. 
Dhundhirfija, the commentator of the MudrarZxkmsay gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of Candragupta : 

King Sarvarthasiddhi had two queens, Sunanda and MurS. From 
Sunanda was born the Nandas and from Muru Maurya. MaLlrya^s 
son was Candragupta, 

We should place little confidence on this genealogy given by 
a commentator writing in as late a period as 1635 Saka Year 
i.e. 1713 A.D. This is in direct conflict with the story of the drama 
itself, which makes Sarvarthasiddhi a cousin of the Nandas, 
placed on the throne as a stopgap after the destruction of the 
Nandas. The Mura tradition was a later creation, probably to give 
a satisfactory solution to Candragupta's family name Maurya in 
harmony with his Vrsala caste mentioned in the Mudraraksasa, Thus it 
is evident that if we connect Candragupta with the Nandas, we cannot 
offer any interpretation to his family name Maurya. 

The Puranas offer us no solution here. The general reading of 
the Matsya, Varilha and Brahman da is ; 

I 

The Vfiyu Manuscript (d) of Fargiter reads ^[* 5 % 1 This is 

evidently an intentional variation to suit the traditional Nanda origin 

1 Under 1 , 68 of Dhananjaya. Nirnayasagara Edn. p. 34. 

2 Fargiter, op. cit.^ p. 30. 
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of the Mauryas. Another manuscript reads ; i This is 

obviously a wrong reading and may be discarded. 

There is only one sentence in the classical histories which concerns 
our subject. This is from Justin : “This man (Sandrocottos) was of 
mean origin,^^* This does not lead us far because it can be taken to 
suit equally whether Candragupta is taken as a Sildra or as a Ksatriya 
of humble birth. 

Thus for a satisfactory solution of the problem, we have to fall 
back on the Buddhist sources, which have been quoted at length 
in connection with Dr. Ray Chaudhuri's arguments. They say, to put 
in brief, that Candragupta was a descendent of the Moriyas, a noble 
Ksatriya clan of Pipphalivana. As the Mahaparuiibbmasuttanta is a 
fairly old text, at least older than any Hindu authority available on 
the subject, and as its evidence is supported by a distinctly separate 
tradition preserved in the Divyiivadana^ we may accept its testimony 
as trustworthy. But we should not forget that most of the arguments 
of Mr. Haritkrishna Deb are not sound, and some of them must 
be summarily rejected. Nor should we forget that the Brhatkathiji 
probably knew Candragupta to be a scion of the Nanda dynasty, 
and that this origin is supported by one manuscript of the Vayu Parana, 

The seemingly contradictory statements of the Buddhists and the 
Ihrihmanas, I think, can be reconciled. The dictionary meaning of 
the word vrf^aia is sudra. But in early books in Sanskrit we find the 
word used in a different sense. Mr. Jayaswal, in a note to Mr. Deb\s 
paper, informs us that according to the MaiubJuirata the word means 
a ‘heretic.’ The ArlhahlXstra uses the word in two places. The passages 
are : 

* 

I I - and 

I*' 

Dr. Shamasastry has taken the word to mean a /§udra at both 
places^ and it is not an altogether absurd meaning. But the meaning 


1 McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Greats 2, p. 327. 

2 Arihahastra^ Mysore Edn, p. 20. 3 IbuL, p. 199. 

4 Shamasastry, Arthamstra (translation), Bangalore, 1929, pp. 
20 and 224, 

^dl.Q., JUNE, 1930 
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•heretic' or 'particular sect of heretics' would suit the context better. 
For in the first passage, which is about the spies, the inspiring of 
confidence in the suspected is the main thing and a Sudra woman 
would be the last person to be trusted and in the second passage 
vrsala is mentioned with other heretical sects, and it appears that 
^SakyajlvakadlfC is an adjective of ^vrmlapravrajitan' So the whole 
passage should be thus translated. 'Any one entertaining in dinners 
dedicated to gods, or ancestors, heretical ascetics belonging to the 
Sakya (Buddhist) and Ajivaka {partly Jain) sects, shall be fined a 
hundred panas.* 

Here the Manusmrti would help us. Dr. Biihler has shown that 
it cannot be earlier than the 2nd century B.C. and later than the 2nd 
century A.D."^ The references to Brahmanical siiprefnacy in social, 
religious, and even in political fields would certainly leave the impress- 
ion that it was written in a period of Brahmanical ascendancy, aiul 
there are two interesting slokas in the book : 

^ II 

and 

^ li - 

In these slokas Mr. Jayaswal rightly sees an attempt to justify the 
usurpation of the throne by the Brahmana Piisyainitra in c. 185 KC., 
so that we may place the Dharmasastra in a period nearer to tho 
2 nd century B.C. than to the 2nd century a.D, 

The Manusmrti is quite clear on the point that Vrmla was either 
the general name of the heretics or the name of a particular anti- 
Brahmanical sect: 

TTcIT ^ II ■*' 

In the list of such tribes that follows, we do not find mention of the 
Moriyas ; nor is it wise to think that the list is to be taken very seri- 
ously, But the sloka is of immense importance to us, because it to\h 
us the true origin of the Vrsalas. 


1 SBE., vol. XV., Introduction. 

2 Vlll, 348 2 XII, 100. 

3 X. 43, Jolly reads which is better. 
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There is another slok.'i in the Manusmrti which strengthens our 
conviction all the more ; 

ff w 5 T 11' 

The verse occurs in a context whence it appears certain that it refers 
to the duties of a king. The interpretation is fanciful j but it seems 
that within the living memory of the people was a king or a dynasty 
of kings, who on account of violating the Brahmanical religion had 
been styled Vrsala. 

But there is another sloka where the word occurs distinctly in the 
sense of a Siidra : 

Two explanations of the inconsistent use of the word is possible. One 
is that the word was now in a stage of transition from its original 
meaning of a heretic to its later meaning of sildra. Another sugges- 
tion is that the . 41 oka is an interpolation. For in the slokas preceding 
it we find sanction for Brrihmanas to marry f^lidra women. This was 
utterly unsuitable to the taste of the later Brahmanas, and so, instead 
of altering the whole text, they inserted a Sloka with a view to prohibit 
such intermarriages. 

Had Candragupta any heretical tendencies ? According to Tho- 
mas *the testimony of Megasthcncs would seem to im[)ly that Caudra- 
gupta submitted to the devotional teaching of the sramanas as oppos- 
ed to the doctrine of the Bnihiiianas,’® Rice vigorously held that 
Candragupta was a Jaiiia.* We may, however, regard the matter 
as undecided. But were not the activities of ASoka alone sufficient 
to provoke the Brahmanas to a hatred for the same dynasty ? I am 
awake to the arguments of Dr. Ray Chaudhuri* that none of the acti- 
vities of Afioka was directed against the Brahmanas. But it can no 
longer be doubted that it was Buddhism that Asoka propagated,® 

I VIII. 16. 2 III. 19* 

3 Early Faith of Awkay p, 23. 

4 op. cit., pp. 3 9. Fleet opposed liim in the Ind, Ant , 1892 
p. 157 ; Ep. Ind., III. 171 n. 

5 Op, cit,y pp, 224 ff. 

6 Bhandarkar : A'^oka^ pp. ii6 ff* 
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and so the missionary work of Asoka was certainly displeasing to 
the Brahmanas, and hence they vilified him. A similar instance is found 
in the case of the Rgvedic king Sudfis. Vedic literature does not 
miss an opportunity of extolling the king for his generosity. But 
the Manusinrii says that Sudas was ruined through want of discip- 
line.^ The reason has been suggested by Mr. K. Cha^topadhyaya : 

‘He abandons his hereditary priests, the Bharadvajas, for a new 
priestly family, the VasIsUias, and the Vasisthas too in favour of 
Vi^vamitra, who probably did not belong to an old priestly 
family.*® xAnother parallel case is that of the Vratya Ksatriyas, who 
became degraded, according to Manu, because they became 
Savitriparibhrasta, The list of the Vratya tribes contains the name 
of the Licchavis,® who were regarded by the Buddhists as pure 
Ksatriyas. Thus I have been led to believe that the Maury as were 
really Ksatriyas, and later on became Sudras in the Briihmanical 
eyes on account of their heretical tendency. The Buddhists, to whom 
non-observance of Brahmanical rites was no cause of social degrada- 
tion, but rather the other way, continued to call them Ksatriyas, 
and have recorded the true fact in the Malhiparmibbanasullauta, the 
Mahavamsa and the DivyavaiUna, 

There may be another reason for the Brrihmanas to degrade 
Candragupta. After defeating Selukas, he married a Greek princess, 
possibly a daughter of the vanquished sovereign. Our autliority 
for this is Strabo, who says : ‘"Selukas Nikator gave them to Sandro- 
kottos in concluding a marriage alliance, and received in exchange 
500 elephants.”^ Even Hindu tradition is aware of this historical fact. 
The Bhavisya Purfma says : 


1 VII. 41. 

2 Identification of the Ti;^vedic River Sarasvatl and some connect- 
ed Problems^ Journal of tlic Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
vol. XV, pp. 62. 

3 X, 20-22. 

4 McCrindle : Ancient India as described in Classical Literature^ 
p, 89. 

5 111,6.43. Quoted by Jayaswal : JBORSy 1915, p. 93. We 
have got here a further evidence that Candragupta was a Buddhist. 
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Thus the whole dynasty had Greek blood in it and this might have 
given the Brahmanas a just cause for indignation.^ 

We need not wonder that Canakya, a lirahmai^a, helped Candra- 
gupta, a heretic, to the throne, llis motives for doing so were pure- 
ly political, and scruples of creed-distinctions need not have debarred 
the statesman from taking advantage of the proper man. Moreover, 
Candragupta might not have broken away from the Brfihmanical fold 
in his early life, when he was raised to the throne. Like his grand- 
son, he might have turned to be a votary of either of the two here- 
tical sects sometime after establishing his position. 

Thus I summarize my conclusions : Candragupta was in reality a 
high class Ksatriya of the Moriya clan of Pipphalivana.® He marri- 
ed a Greek pfinccss, and possibly embraced a protestant religion. 
And his grandson though having perfect toleration and respect for the 
Brahmanas, used the whole energy of the state in the [)ropagation 

1 Three centuries later, Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayl married the 
daughter of Rudradamaii. But wc do not know of any loss of caste 
that the ‘eka-brahmana* had to undergo. Pei haps Rudradaman was 
a full-fledged Hindu by this time. Or else the people had now be- 
come quite accustomed to such marriages. 

2 We often come across attempts to associate the Mauryas with 

‘peacock,^ Some writers have even called the dynasty ‘the Peacock 
dynasty.* Sir John Marshall finds in the peacocks in the lowest 
architrave of the eastern gateway at Srifichi ‘a special allusion to 
Asoka, {A Guide of Snnchi, p. 62). Dr, Spooner attributed some punch- 
marked coins with peacocks on them to the Mauryas 1915}. 

Some colour to this theory is lent by the fact that Asoka could not 
long give up his habit of taking peacocks (Rock Edict I), flesh of 
which, Buddhaghosa informs us, was delicious to the people of 
MadhyadeSa (Bhandarkar : op, cit,, p. 16). IIcmacandra*s Pariaista- 
parvan says that Candragupta was the daughter’s son of the chief 
of the village named Mayuraposaka (Ray Chaudluiri, op, cit„ p, 225). 
This, coupled with the fact that peacocks were tamed in the parks 
of the Indian royal palace (McCrindle : op. cit„ p. 141), an information 
which Aelian got probably from Megasthenes, makes it probable that 
the Mauryas kept a large number of peacocks to be used as 
food. But this is all uncertain, and goes against all tradition. This 
must be rejected, unless there is somelhiug in the Buddhist texts to 
connect the Moriyas with Maynra* 
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of Buddhism. For these reasons, the Brahmanas regarded the Mauryas 
as Vrsalas or heretics’. Later on, the word Vrqala changed its 
significance and came to mean a { 5 udra. Hence the Mauryas 
came to be regarded as Sildras. The next step was to connect 
them with their ^iidra predecessors, and to find out a fanciful inter- 
pretation of their family name. Thus Candragupta became an illegi- 
timate son of Nanda by Mura, a low caste woman, 

Amalananda GlIOSII 


Note 

In communicating the above paper of my pupil, Mr, Amalananda 
Ghosh, I have the following remarks to make. The word vrmla seems 
to mean mdra in all the three places of the Manusmrti. The context of 
X, 43 is the enumeration of the various Samkarajatis and their func- 
tions, and everything seems to be in favour of the tribes and castes 
mentioned in vv. 43ff. being vile Sudras in the eyes of our author. 
In the light of X, 43 we may take in VIII, 16, an otherwise colour- 
less verse, to mean . It should be remembered that w does not 
mean our 'religion* or 'creed* but duties prescribed by the Sastras. 
Mr. Ghosh himself admits that in III, 19 means a Sudra woman. 
As regards the verse being an interpolation, this depends on how 
we take III, 1419; my personal impression is that these six verses 
were added at the very time when the old Manava Dharma-Sutra 
received the present metrical torm."^ I do, however, think that vmila 
could well have meant a heretic in earlier times. Instead of follow- 
ing the etymology suggested by Manii (VIII, 16), I would suppose 
that the word orighially meant ‘pious' (v sn = dharma-|-//?, cf. .^rT-Ia, 
srPra, madhu-ra etc.), (lien 'following a religious sect,* then ‘a non- 
conformist, or heretic.’ The word pusandaf it will be recalled, has 
a parallel history. Passage, next to the sense of a ‘vile Sfidra’ is very 
easy of comprehension. On the question of Candragupta*s caste, I 
would like to emphasize the fact that the Puranas really do not call 
him a Sudra. m. of Matsya, Vayu and Brah- 


1 I have strong reasons for not following Prof, Hopkins and 
Mr, Batakrishna Ghosh in rejecting the old hypothesis of a Dharma- 
sutra original for our Manusmrti, 
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manda Puranas and cmt gqr in Bhagavata and 

Visnu with reference to the Nandas need not make all the succeeding 
kings Sudras, for the Suhgas and the Kanvas were certainly not Sudras, 
Also the kUdrayoni or hTidrapr^ya Nandas themselves need not have 
been considered full Sudras, simply because Mahapadma's mother 
was aSudrawoman. Inter caste marriages, anuloma and sometimes 
even pratiloma, were prevalent and by constant hypergamy the 
Nandas may have risen to the status of full Ksatriyas.^ Conse- 
quently Candragnpta could be considered a Kaatriya, though the 
son of a Nanda, His Nanda ancestry is fairly well-authenticated, 
because the Brhatkatha seems definite on this point. As regards the 
name Maurya^ I think it is a metronymic, of course not meaning 
Mura-putra, bul Moriya-putra or Moriya-dauhitra. Metronymics like 
Vasisthlputra Pulumayl, DaksTputra Panini etc, are too well known 
to require citation. Hemacandra actually knew Candragnpta to be 
the daughter's son of a Mayuraposaka (obviously a Mayuriya or 
Moriya) king. Consequently Candragupta was perhaps a Maurya 
only through his mother’s line and his successors may have called 
themselves Mauryas because of the founder of the line having called 
himself one. A partial parallel may be cited from Gupta history. 
Candragupta I married a Licchavi princess, and his son by that wife 
was preferred to the throne, who was proud to call himself a Licchavi 
dauhitra. Samudragupta’s successors kept up that epithet for him 
in their epigraphs. Similarly the Nanda-boni Candragupta may have 
felt pride in tracing his ancestry on the mother’s side to the Mayuriya 
(Moriya in Pali literature and in Prakrt) Ksatriyas of Buddha’s time. 

K. Chattopadhyaya 


I In later times, however, the Sudra-born Mahapadma and his 
issues would not be considered Ksatriyas but Sildras, 
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II 

VVe have compared before V, pp. 28 iff.) the customs of 

Ravana's tribe with those of the Kuis and found that there is 
little or no difference between the two. Now we enter upon the 
study of tlie names of tlie tribe in Lanka. The Kuis are known to 
the world by a name quite different from what they call themselves 
by. Their Telugu neighbours call tliem the ‘ Khonds/ while tlie 
Oriyas give them tlie name of ‘ Kandh *. But they take pride in 
calling themselves 'Kuis*. The Gonds call themselves ‘Koitor*.' 

Scholars like Caldwell and Grierson thought the meaning of llie 
word Kui was obscure. Caldwell says “some consider Khond, a kindred 
word with Gond, and derive both names from the Tamil word 
Kundru, a hill, literally a small hill, the Telugu form of which is Konda, 
This would be a very natural derivation for the name of a hill people ; 
but unfortunately, their nearest neighbours, the Telugus call them 
not Khonds but Gonds, also Kods ; and as they call themselves 
Kus, according to Air. Latchmaji, the author of the grammar of their 
language, the existence of any connection between tlieir name and 
Kundru or Konda^ a hill, seems very doubtful. The term Ku is evi- 
dently allied to Koi^ the name by which the Gonds call themselves, 
and which they are fond of lengthening into Koitor^^ 

It is right that they should be called Khonds because they 
live in hills. The Raksasas also are given a similar appellation in 


I “The tribe is commonly known under the name of Khond. The 
Oriyas call them Kandhs and tlie Telugu people, Gonds or Kods. 
The name which they use themselves is Ku and their language should 
accordingly be denominated Kui. The word Ku is probably related 
to Koi, one of the names which the Gonds use to denote themselves. 
The Koi dialect of Gondi is, however, quite different from Kui ’* 
(Grierson). 

•* It has been asserted, indeed, that all the Gonds, when speaking 
of themselves in their own language, prefer to call themselves Koitois. 
This word is plural appellative regularly formed from Koi ** (Caldwell). 
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the Ramayana. They are called the ‘Laiika-nivasinah.* In my paper 
on the aboriginal names in the Ramayana, it has been shown that 
Lanka means high, so a hill. ‘Lahka’iiivasinah* consequently signi- 
fies hill people As for the name ‘Kiii’ by which the people call them- 
selves, it means in their language ‘fighting men*. Kuigiva means to 
attack. The weapon which every Kiii always carries h Kurari ot 
Kuradi which means a weapon {ari) to attack with ; Koi and Koya 
are other forms of the word. The name by which they arc proud 
to call themselves indicates their natural disposition to attack others 
with little or no provocation. Ethnology shows that the Kuis are descen- 
dants of the Raksasas of Lanka, and now the name Kui tells us of 
the cruel propensity of these men. We have now to study what the 
name Raksasa signifies. But before we take up the study of the 
meaning of the word Raksasa, it is hut necessary to enquire, to 
which of the tribes this word is applied in the epic. 

Three distinct tribes, each separated by at least 100 miles from 
the other, are implied by the name of Rfiksasa in the epic. The 
first is the Viradha clan near the northern end of the Dandaka forest. 
As declared by Viradha, the representative of the clan, it was des- 
cended from Java and iSatahrada. It w'as known by the name of 
Raksasa. Viradha himself tells Rama (III. 2-12) : “Aha»u vanam idam 
chirgam viradho nama raksasah, carami sfiyudho nityam rsimanisfini 
bhaksayan.*^ [He preyed upon the flesh of the inhabitants of the 
Dandaka forest (rsi) ]. 

The second clan known to the Aryans as Raksasas was that 
of Kabandha. The name by which these clansmen called themselves 
was Danava (Ill-yi.y) because they were the children of Danu. 

The most cruel and the strongest was the third and it is represen- 
ted by the inhabitants of Laiika and its suburb Janasthfina, The 
name by which they called themselves and by which the Aryan 
settlers of the Dandaka forest called them is Raksasa or Raksa. 

In the Uttarakanda these men are said to have got that appella- 
tion because they had carefully guarded the waters that God 
created in the beginning of the world. But nowhere in the other 
books of the poem is this quality mentioned of these men ; nor is 
there even an allusion to it anywhere in the other books, Ihe ex- 
pressions like Raksasah pisitas'amfli (III. 3<3. 3) and Raksasan pisi- 
lasanan (HI. 54. 18) tell us something other than the watching of the 
waters. These statements intimate that the Raksasas were flesh- 
eaters. When Rama with his wife and brother went to the settlement of 

UI.Q., JUNE, 1930 n 
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•Sarabhaijga, all the colonists (tapasah) requested him to see the 
corpses of the colonists (muninam) that had been killed by the 
Raksasas (III. 6. i6). 

The settlers said that, as they did not wish to spoil the merit they 
had earned for ages, they did not curse the Raksasas even though 
the latter were eating them away (III. 20. 15.). When Rama did not 
find Slta in the Parnasala, he thought that she had been devoured 
by the Raksasas (III. 60. 30). He was led into the belief that she was 
devoured by the Raksasas, because he knew that they were cannibals. 
We have seen that Viradha, though of a different tribe, lived on 
human flesh. The other tribes living in and about the Dandaka 
forest recognised the people of Lafika and their kindred as men 
living on human flesh. Kabandha speaking of the talents of Sugriva 
says (III. 73. 32) : 

nara-maijisasinam loke naipunyad adhigacchati. 

Commentaries say that ‘ naramainsSsinrim ' means ^Raksasanam*. 
It is now clear that the people other than the inhabitants of Laiika 
called them by the name of Raksasa. Let us now see how they 
exhibited their own nature of preying upon human flesh. 

Ravana himself was a cannibal. Finding that Sita was seduced 
neither by his wealth nor by his personal appearance and prowess, 
he threatened her that his cooks would cut her body to pieces for his 
morning meal (III. 56. 26). 

tatas tvam prataragartlKJu sudaschetsyanti lesasah. 

MarTca and his associates disguised themselves as beasts of prey 
and feasted on the bodies of the Aryan colonists of the forest region. 
Surpanakha threatened to eat Sita that Rama might have no objec- 
tion to marry her (HI. 17, 28 ^ III. 18. 16 ; V. 24. 39. 48 ; VI. 8. 22). 
This blood-thirstiness of the Raksasas is personified in the form of 
Kumbhakarna who is represented as devouring tlie Vanaras pell mell. 

The above illustrations from the Epic assert that the word Raknasa 
is used by Valmiki to signify the cannibalistic nature of the people of 
Lanka. Consequently the word must have originated from a word 
that means blood. 

In Telugu there are *Rakkasi' and ‘Rakasi', both of which mean the 
drinker of blood. When the final syllable ^asP or *asi* is taken away, 
only Rakka or Rakk remains, which means blood. It appears as 
Rakta in ordinary use, one ‘k* being changed to ‘t*. In Kni also 
Rakka is used in this sense. This word exists in all the Dravidiaii 
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languages. This is one of the words that has gone into Sanskrit from 
Dravidian. 

Rakasi and Rakkasi have both been adopted into the Aryan tongue 
with a slight change. K generally changes to Ch in Dravidian languages; 
so Rachasi and Rachchasi are formed. In Sanskrit Ch is changed to 
Ks, and Raksasa and Raksas are found in that language. 

In the Mahabharata (III. 274. 2. 9) Khara and Sfirpanakha are said 
to have been born to Raka, one of the three wives of Pulastya. Since 
Khara and Surpanakha are called Kfiksasas, it appears that this 
derivation represents metaphorically that the word Ra/Msa is derived 
(born) from Raka (Rakka). 

Closely allied to the Raksasas arc the Pisacas. Immediately 
after Sita had been carried to the mansion of Rfivana, he is said to 
have ordered the Pisacas to keep guard over her (HI. 54. 14). 

The Raksasas seem to be identical with the Pisacas, though they 
are treated as two distinct tribes in Amarakosa and other books. 

In the Svarga-khan(ja of the Padma-purfina, it is said that bhCita, 
preta, and pisacas live in mid-air. 

And above these but below the solar sphere are the Raksasas said 
to be wandering about. 

It is this kind of interpretation unsupported either by reason or by 
the natural state of things that made these tribes live in ultra-mundane 
worlds. Obsessed by such notions wc are unable to identify these 
tribes though we daily come in contact with them. We see them 
but we cannot identify them with the Raksasas and Pisacas whom 
we believe to be living beyond human ken. The same is the case 
with the others that are enumerated along with the Raksasas and 
the Pi§acas. But with the help of ethnology and philology we have 
identified the ancient Raksasa tribes with the modern Kuis. Similar- 
ly the Guhyakas^ the Gandharvas^ the Kinnaras^ the Vuiyii iharaSy the 
Apsaras, the Yaksas and the SuWias who arc all classed as the 
Devayoni tribes can also be identified with the peoples that are found 
in India, If only we study their respective languages and customs 
in the right way. 

Now coming to the etymology of the word Pifiuca we can see 
that because the people indicated by the word are identical with the 
Rai/^asast the word signified the same thing as the name given to 
the people of Lanka. Therefore its etymology also must be akin to 
that of Rakqasa. In Sanskrit it is treated as a compound made up 
of Pmtatn {marp^am) asnati, but a very laborious explanation is given 
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for the formation of the word : — ak’^^^^karma'ixy iti an ; tatali prf^^od- 

aradlni yathopadistam iti situ bhdgasya lopah ; ah bhagasya hac- 
adehalu^ The disappearance of a part of a word and the substi- 
tution of a different termination is all done just to give it an 
Aryan appearance. becomes first * Pi* by the disappearance 

of ‘sita’^ then ^ah'\-an' become haca instead of 'asd \ so the word 
P/+8j^:^ = Pisaca is formed. This explanation, on the very face 
of it, shows that the word is foreign to Sanskrit. The word appears 
to be formed of Piha and aca ; in Dravidian languages there is 
no difference between s and c\ so Fisa+asa is found •, ‘asa* or asi 
is a personal termination in Kui, and PiSa or Pisa means flesh. Thus 
Pisasii as pronounced by the lower class of men in the Teliigii country, 
is obtained. When pronounced by the refined men it becomes 
Pisaci. 

Now we understand that the Rfiksasas and the Pisacas show by 
their very names that they were bloodthirsty and were preyini4‘ 
upon human flesh. This character of these men is again exhibited 
by the Kui tribes whom we have seen to be still maintaining those 
customs which the Riik.sasas of Laukji are said to have followed in 
days of yore. The Kui tribes are spoken of as the people that had 
sacrificed human beings till the middle of the eighties of the last cen- 
tury. This human sacrifice was so very common amongst the Kuis 
that in the year 1841, as many as 240 Mariahs (human victims) had 
been sacrificed at the new moon feast in I'ebruary of lhat year. 
‘'Between 1837 and 1854 Col. Tampbell was the means of rescuing 
1506 mariah victims, of which 717 were males and 789 females.’^ These 
figures confirm their love for man-slaughter. This human sacrifice appear-? 
to me to be a relic of the ancient cannibalism. The love of blood 
was so ingrained in them that the man-slaughter of ancient feast 
was adopted for purposes of worship in subsequent times when 
preying upon men was given up cither by outward comi)ulsioi) 
or by the reform in their own society. This sacrifice has been given 
up now on account of the vigorous watch kejit over the tribes by the 
British government. Yet the faith in the efficacy of blood has been so 
strong that they have substituted a buffalo for the man and they treat 
it with as much cruelty as they used to do with the human victim. The 
intensity of the cruelty of a human sacrifice can better be understood 
from the description of a Mariah sacrifice from the Gan jam District 
Manual. 

In the Ramayana, tribesmen allied to the Raksasas are also men- 
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tioned. Mandodarl, the wife of Ravana, mourning over the body of 
her lord says that he was the son of the daugliter of Yatudhana 
(Yatudhaiiasya dauhitra). Yatudhrma is one of the names of Nairrta, 
the lord of the South-west' corner of the world. That Ravana is 
given the appellations of Nairrtah, Nairrta-patih, shows that he became 
the ruler of the dominions which had belonged to his maternal grand- 
father who had no sons. The Ramayana informs us that Malyavat 
was the father of Ravana’s mother (VI. 35. 6). 

Tatas tu sumahaprajuo Malyavan nama Rfiksasah 

Ravanasya vacah srutva iti matamaho*bravTt. 

This correlated with * Yfitudhanasya dauhitra’ tells ns that 
Malyavat was of the Yatudhana tribe. Though there are not sufficient 
data given to confirm it, the tribe may be identified with one of the 
modern tribes, if the etymology of the word Alrdyavfin is found out. 

The word and the relationship of the holder of the name with the 
Riikaasas now identified with the Kuis, suggest that it is formed from 
Malai, a Dravidian word for a hill. It is also pronounced Mrila5^a as 
in “ Ganjam Malayas.” When ‘an’ the Dravidian masculine singular 
termination is added to it, Malaya-an, is formed. Since V is used to 
prevent hiatus, the word becomes Mala-ya-v-an or Maleiyavan, a man 
of the mountains or a mountaineer, Caldwell gives Malayinan as an 
example of a word in which the masculine singular termination is 
annexed to the oblique case or inflexional base. He further says, 
^sometimes, the inflexional ‘in’ is merely added euphonically e.g. 
“there is no difference in meaning between Villan, a bowman and 
Villinan, which is considered a more elegant form.” So there is no 
difference between Malei-y-in-an and Malei-v-an, This derivation 
shows that in the time of Ravana also there was a tribe kindred to the 
Raksasas, and they were known as the ?ilalayavans just as the Khonds 
in modern days are said to have got their name from a word which 
means a hill. 


( To be continued ) 


G. Ramadas 



When was the Gommata image at Sravana-Belgola 

set up ?* 

Gommata, Bahubali^ or Bhiijabali was, according to Jaina tradi- 
tion, the son of the first Tirthaiikara known as Rsabha, Adideva or 
Puru, and the younger half brother of Bharata, with whom he fought 
for the empire of the world. Gommata gained victory in the battle, 
but generously handed over the kingdom of the earth to his elder 
brother, who thereupon ruled over it and thus became the emperor 
of the world, the first of such emperors (adi-cakresvara), 
Gommata, for his part, retiring from the world, devbted himself to 
the practice of austerities, got rid of all traces of karma and became 
a kevalin\ and thereupon, the emperor Bharata set up at Paudanapura 
a statue of him which measured 525 bow-lei'.gths in height and which 
came to be known as Kukkiitesvara or Kukkuta-jinesvara owing to 
the fact that the region around it became infested with knkkuiasarpas 
or cockatrices.^ 

• The following abbreviations have been used in the course of 
this paper : 

DKD for Dr. Fleet's Dynasties of the K a n a r e's e 
Districts in the Bombay Gazetteer (1896), Vol. I, Part 2. 

EC for Epigraphia Carnation The second volume contains the 
inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, and a second edition of it 
has been recently published by Rao Bahadur R. Narasiiii' 
hachar. The references in this paper are to this edition. 

El for Epigraphia Indica, 

!§H for Sravana-Belgoja inscriptions. 

1 Following the Kannada usage, I have here written this word 
(and similar words) without final n, though the correct form is Blhu- 
halitu 

2 See ^B inscription, No. 234 ; EC., vol. ii, Intro, ^ p, 12, It is the 
opinion of Mr. R, Narasimhachar (EC., vol. II, Intro,^ p. 12 ; Translar 
tion, p. 97) that this inscription was written in A.D. 1180. I have 
however shown, in my article on Boppana the author of this ins- 
cription (p. 195 of the Kannada journal Prabuddha-karmiaka^ No, 
37A), that it is very probable that it was written some years later, 
in A.D. 1195-1200, 
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This saint and hero seems to have had a peculiar attraction to the 
Jaina sculptors who worked on a large scale; for there are now stand- 
ing in Southern India no less than three colossal monolithic images 
of him. Two of them are in the South Kanara district of the Madras 
Presidency, one measuring about 41 feet in height, at Karkala, and 
the other, about 35 feet in height, at Yenfir. It is made clear by the 
inscriptions written on them that the former was set up by Virapandya 
in 1432 A.D., and the latter by Timniarfija of the family of Camunda 
in 1604 A.D. (see Ilultzsch in El., vii, 109); 

The third image, which is the most colossal of the three and mea- 
sures about 57 feet in height, is standing on a hill, which rises about 
400 feet above the plain, at Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State. 
The inscriptions written on it are undated ; and hence one has to 
seek the aid of extraneous evidence in order to find out when it was 
set up. 

Regarding this matter, there are two different accounts given in 
Jaina books. According to one, contained in the MunivamBMyudaya 
of Cidananda (c. 1680 A.D.) and the RajavalVkathe of Devacandra 
(a Kannada work written in A.D. 1838), the image of Gommata with 
that of Parava was brought from Lanka by Rama and Sita, and set 
up and worshipped on the larger and the smaller hills at Sravana- 
Belgoja; while, according to the other account, contained in the 
Bhujabali-carite (a Kannada poem written by Paheabana in c. 1614 
A.D.), the *god' Gommata, being pleased with the devotion of Camunda- 
raya, manifested himself in the form of the stone image on the larger 
hill at Sravana-Bejgola. The Sthala^purana of Sravana-Belgola (of 
very late date ^ translated in Ind, Ant., II, I30ff.) and the Bhujabali- 
mtaka of Doddayya (a Sanskrit poem written in A.D. 1550), on the 
other hand, say nothing about Rama and Sits, but mention merely 
that the image of Gommata was standing at iSravana-Belgoja and that 
Camunda-raya got it touched up by sculptors and consecrated it. The 
date of consecration was Ky, 600, Vibhava, Caitra-su $, Sunday 
coupled with Mrgai§iras and Saiibhagya yoga, and the time, Kumbha- 
lagna on that day, according to the following verse contained in the 
latter work : 

Kaly-abde sa^chatakhye nuta-Vibhava-samvatsare masi Caitre 
paficamyain Suklapakse dinamani-divase Kumbha-lagne su-yoge/ 
Saubhagye Mastaniimni prakatita-bhagane suprasastain cakara 
srimac-Camunda-rayo Belugida-nagare Gommatesa-prati^tham.// 
As the year Ky. 600 corresponds to B,C. 2501, it is manifest that 
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this is an absurdly early date, especially since it is mentioned in this 
work itself that Camunda-raya was the minister of the king Rajamalla, 
belonged to the Brahma-ksatriya caste, and was a disciple of Ajitasena 
and Nemicandra. 

We therefore leave aside these legendary accounts and turn to more 
trustworthy evidence. Inscriptions no. 175 (in Kannada), 176 (in 
Tamil), and 179 (in Mahiabhl) that are incised on the image of Gom- 
mata in Sravana-Belgola state that it was set up by Camunda-raya, 
To judge from the palaeography, these inscriptions belong to the 
loth century A.D., and were in all probability written at the very 
time when the image was made and set up. A similar statement is 
made in Sl 3 inscription No. 254', written in 1398 AD., while Sb 

f 

no. 234.® written in praise of Gommata and his image by the Kan- 
nada poet Boppana or Sujanottamsa in A.D. ii 95-1 200 (see no, 3 
above) states likewise that the image was made and set up by 
Gommata or Camiinda-niya who was in the service of the Gahga 
king Racamalla. This Rficamalla is, according to Mr. R. Narasiin- 
hachar (KC., II, Intro, p. 15), identical with the Gahga king of that 
name who ruled in a.d. 974-984 ; and he therefore observes that, since 
the CCimtmlaraya-puranaf composed by Camundaraya in A.D, 978^, 


1 LI. 102-5: yasmiins Camunda-rajo Bhujabalinam inain Gii- 

mmatam karmathajham {/or karmathanyam V) bhaktya 
saktya ca muktyai jita-suranagare 'sthapayad bhadraiii 

ad rail/ 

2 LI. I3ff. ant adandu tad-devakalpaneyiin madipen endu 

madisidan int l-devanain Gomabam// 
srutamu'n darsana-suddhiyiun vibhavamiiiii sad-vrttamui)i 

danaminp 

dhrtiyuin tannole sanda Gaiiga-kula-candram Racamallam 

jagan-/ 

nutan a-bhumipan advitlya-vibhavam Camunda-rayani 

Manu- 

pratimain Gommaban alte madisidan int I-devanam 

yatnadiiyi// 

3 This is a mistake. The Camundaraya-purana was completed, 

as stated in the final stanza, on Phalguna su 8 coupled with Monday 
and RohinT, in ►^aka 900, Tsvara. According to the southern luni-solar 

system, the smnvatsara Isvara corresponded to l^aka 900 current or 
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does not mention the setting up of Gommata's image in the long 
account it gives of the author’s achievements, and since, according 
to tradition, the consecration took place in Racamalla’s reign, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the image was set up after A.D. 978 and 
in about the year 983. 

A different opinion has been expressed by Dr. R, Shama Sastri 
in the Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for 
the year 19231 pp. i6f., when discussing tl^e question of the starting^ 
point of the Gupta era. Dr. Sastri cites there first, from Pandit Khuba- 
candra’s introduction to his edition of Nemicandra's Gommatasaray 
the following stanza : 

Kalky-abde sat-chatakhye nuta-Vibhava-samvatsare masi Caitre 
paflcamyAin sukla-pakse dinamani-divase Kiunhlia-lagnc su yoge/ 
Saubhagyc Masta-nfimni prakat.ita*bhagaqe supra sastani cakara 
srlmac-Camiinda-nlyo liehiguja-nagare Gommatesa-pratistliam// 

The Pandit has extracted these verses from the BahubalicaritaP He then 
observes : “No dating can be better furnished with all necessary 

A.D. 977 ; but in this year, the tithi Phalguna su 8 was in no way con- 
nected with the nakf^atra Rohini, and the date is hence irregular 
for this year. 

According to the northern luni-solar system, (for other examples 
of northern luni-solar Jovian sainvatsaras in Southern India, see my 
book, Sotne Baka Dates in Inscriptions'^ pp. 5ff. 48fr. iSaka 900, 
Tsvara corresponded to Ky. 4977 or A.D. 976, In this }’ear, Phrilguna-ftii 
8 began on Monday, 27th January 977 A.D., at about 31 ^/f. 3 /. (Surya- 
siddhanta) or 26^4. 25^ (Arya-siddhanta and Brahma siddhanta) 

after mean sunrise. And the nakmtra Robin!, too, began to be current, 
according to the unequal-space sysem of Garga, at taboiit 39^//. 49A 
(Surya-siddhanta) or 45^. (Arya and Brahma siddhantas), and 
according to the unequal-space system of Brahmagupta, at about 
12/, (Surya-siddhanta) or 31^//. 8/. (Arya and Brahma siddhantas) 
after mean sunrise of that Monday. It is evident therefore that 
it is this Monday (27th January, 977 A.D.) that is referred to in the 
Camuiidaraya-purana and that that book was completed on this 
day. 

For other instances of Saka dates that cite the tithi and nak^atra 
that began late in the day instead of those that were current at sunrise, 
see pp, 69ff, of my above named book. 

I 1 . e, Doddayya’s Bhujabalimtaka mentioned above, 
bn.Q., JUNE, 1930 
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verifiable means than this. We have an era, the Jovian cyclic year, the 
lunar month, a definite lunar day, constellation, yoga, and what is 
most necessary, the week day. Though the exact date of neither 
Nemicandra nor of Camundaraya is known, yet it is ascertained 
beyond doubt that both of them flourished about the close of the loth 
century A.D, and the first half of the iith. At the close of his Aji- 
tanathapurana, Ratnakara’* says that under the patronage of Camunda- 
raya he wrote the Purana in Saka 915 (Vijaya Sainvatsara) corresponding 
to A.D. 993. It follows from this that Camundaraya, the minister 
and general of the Gaiiga king Racamalla, must necessarily have been 
at the time in the flower of his youth. Similarly, Vadiraja, tne author 
of Parsvanatha Kavya, written, as stated in the beginning of the work 
itself, in Saka 947 (Krodhi Sauwatsara) corresponding *to A.D. 1025, 
makes mention of the name of Viranandin as a celebrated writer whom 
Nemicandra acknowledges (verse 638 Labdhisara) as one of his two 
teachers,* the other being Abhayanandi. Accordingly we have to 
find out which of the two Vibhava years, one coinciding with A.D. 
968 and another with 1028 would be in harmony with the factors of 
the Calendar mentioned in the verse.’' He then proceeds to verify 
and find out the European equivalent of this date with the help of 
the tables contained in Swamikannu Pillai's book, and gives on p. 17 
the details of his calculation which show, according to him, that 
on Sunday, 3rd March 1028 a.d., Caitra-su 5 of Vibhava, nakmtrx 
Mrga^iras and Saubhagya-yoga were current at the time of Kiimbha- 

1 Dr. Sastri confounds here two different Kannada poets. The 
poet Ratnakara, whom he names, lived in the i6th century A.D., and 
wrote two works, Triloka-mtaka^ and Bharate^varacatita in ^aka 1479 
or A.D. ISS 7 * The A/iiamthapurJva (this is also known as Ajita-t\f- 
thakara-purana and Ajita tirthakara-purana-tilaka\ on the other hand, 
was written by the poet Ratna in 993 A.D. Ratna also wrote, iti about 
982 A.D., Sahasabhlma^vijaya or Gada-yuddhai commemorating the 
exploits of Irivabetleiigii Satyahraya who succeeded his father, the 
Calukya Taila II Ahavamalla, asking in A.D. 997, and two other works, 
Parahurama carita and Cakrekvara carita that have not come down 
to us, at some time before 993 A.D. 

2 This, too, is a mistake. Vadiraja mentions merely that Viranan- 
din was the author of the Candraprabha-caritih and says nothing 
about his having been the teacher of Nemicandra, author 
Gommatasura and Labdhisara, 
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lagna, that is, about 53^/^. after sunrise. And he therefore arives at 
the conclusion that Camunda-raya set up Gommata's image on that 
day, and then proceeds, taking this date as the basis, to erect a vast 
superstructure about the starting point of the Kalki era, Gupta era, 
etc. All this is wrong. 

In the first place, the details of calculation given by Dr. Sastri 
himself on p. 17 Lc, show that the naksatra MrgaSiras was not current 
at the time of Kumbha-lagna on Sunday, 3rd March 1028, that the 
naksatra Rohin! was current at that time, and that Mrgasiras began 
to be current only towards noon of the following Monday. But (as 
I have shown elsewhere'), the calculation made by Dr. Sastri is not 
correct ; and a correct calculation, made with the help of the same 
tables of Swamikannu Pillai as Dr. Sastri has used, shows that at the 
time of Kumbha-lagna on the above mentioned Sunday, the naksatra 
and yoga current were respectively Krttika and Viskambha, and that 
Mrga^iras and Saubhagya began to be current at about 15^//. and 
logh, respectively after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 5tli March, 1028 A.D. 

Again, it will be noted that the stanza Kalky^abdo sjit-chatakhye.n* 
to which Dr. Sastri attaches so much importance is the same as 
the stanza cited by me above excepting that the first word is 
read by Pandit Khubacandra ’and Dr. Sastri as KaUcy-abJe instead 
oi Kalyabcie. There is no doubt that this is a wrong reading; for 
not only is a Kalki era unknown and the correct reading Kaly-abde 
found in all MSS of Do^dayya’s poem, ,biit it is mentioned by other 
Jaina authors also that the image of Gommata was set up in the 
Kaliyuga year 600 ^ compare Mr. Narasimhachar's observation on 
p. IS, Intro., in EC., vol. II that ‘ the traditional date of the con- 
secration of Gommata by Camunda-raya given in several literary 
works is Sunday the fifth lunar day of the bright fornight of Caitra 
of the cyclic year Vibhava corresponding to the year 600 of the Kali* 
yuga era**, 

It thus becomes clear that Dr. Sastri*s opinions that there was a 
combination of Vibhava samvatsara, Caitra sii 5, Mrgasiras and Saub- 
hagya at the time of Kumbha-lagna on Sunday, 3rd March 1028 A.D., 
that Camunda-raya set up Goiumata’s image on that day, and that 
the Kalki era began in the year 127 a.d., are all unfounded. 

I On p, 17s of No. 33 of the Kannada journal Prabuddha^ 
karnataka referred to above, in the course of my article on Naga- 
varma. 
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Secondly, we have definite evidence to show that the image was set 
up long before 1028 A.D.; and what we know of Camun^a-raya from 
inscriptions and other sources indicates conclusively that he could 
not have been living in 1028 A.D., but, had, in all probability, died 
long before. 

Now, in order to avoid misconception, I may remark here that 
it is quite true that, as observed by Dr. Sastri, a Camunda-raya did 
flourish in the first half of the nth century A.D.; and as a matter of fact, 
we know of at least three persons of that name who lived in the 
Kannada country in that period and who held a high position : 

(1) We thus find mentioned in two inscriptions' at llelgame 
(EC, VII, Sikarpur 120 and 151, pp. 163, 193 dated in 1047 a.D.) a 
Camunda-raya wlio was governing the Banavfise Twelve-thousand, 
Santalige Oncthousand, and Hayve Five-lmndred provinces as the 
feudatory of the W, Crdukya king Somesvara I Trailokyamalla-Ahava- 
malla, and who caused to be constructed by his subordinate Naga- 
varma, temples dedicate 1 to the worship of Visnu, Siva and Jina, 
The titles**^ given to him in these inscriptions indicate that he belonged 
to a family of feudatory chiefs who originally ruled at Banavase and 
who perhaps were identical with the Kadambas. 

(2) Different from the above is the d a n d a n a y a k a Cain- 
munda-raya mentioned in another isneription at Belgame (Sikarpur 1 14, 
p. 152) as the father of Nagavarma dandanayaka, and grandfather of 
Ciimunda-raya-dandanriyaka and Sarvadeva-dandanriyaka. As this 
Sarvadeva was holding the high position of mahlslvtantridhifiati and 
maha-pracanda-dandamyaka under the VV. Calukya king Vikramaditya 
VI, in 1093 A.D., his grandfather Cainunda-raya must have been 
living in a.D, 1043 or earlier. 

(3) A third Camunda-raya^ is mentioned as his patron by the 

1 He is mentioned in an inscription at Gama also (E.C., Vll, 
p. 83) which is dated in 1061 A.D., as the governor of the Banavase 
Twelve-thousand province. 

2 For the titles^ see EC,, loc. cit. 

3 His name is mentioned as Raya, which is an abbreviation of 
the full name Camumla-raya formed by the elision of the first word 
C&fMunda in accordance with the v a r 1 1 i k a, vimpi pratyayari} 
furvottara-padayor va lopo vdeyah on P. 5-3-83. We find this abbrevi«ab 
cd name Raya used of the mahdmavdalehvara Camunda-raya (mention- 
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Kannada poet Nagavarma in his work Chandombudhi which was writ- 
ten in about 103040 a.d. This Camunda-raya, it is stated in this 
work, held the position of mantrin and sandhi-vigrahin (minister for 
Peace and War) under the Gauga king Rakkasaganga who had the 
title of gandara viTikutiy and who, as I have shown elsewhere', is 
identical with the Gahga king of that name who was the nephew of king 
Racamalla who ruled in 974-984 A.D. As this Rakkasaganga was the 
disciple of the Jaina Guru Srivijaya-Odeyadeva, and lived till about 1047 
a.d. (see JBBRAS, 1927, vol. 3, p. 160), his minister Camnndaraya 
too must have been living in that year or earlier. 

The Camunda-raya who set up Gommata’s imnge at Sravana-Bel- 
gola, however, was a quite different person from the three Camunda- 
rayas mentioned above. This Camunda-raya was the disciple of the 
Jaina guru Ajitasena and was known as Gommata-raya also as we 
learn from the verses found at the end of Nemicandra*s Gommaia- 
sura (Karma-kanda verses 965-072): 

Tlie epithet dakkhina is applied to kukkuda-Jina in v. 968 in order to 
distinguish it from the kukkuia-Jina (Gommata's image) which, accord- 
ing to tradition (see p. 290 above), was set up by Emperor Bharata at 
Paudanapura near Madhura in Northern India, 

The last of the verses (v. 972), it will be seen, mentions 
a commentary that was written in the language of the country i.e, in 
Kannada, by Camunda-raya on the Gommatasara at the time when 
that work was being composed^ by Nemicandra, and that was known 

ed above) in inscription No. 15 1 of Sikarpur, (p. 193, line 21 ; negalda 
vanipaka-vrajake Rayana koita. ) and line 25 : el elT' bandapam, Rayani 
and in inscription No. 120 oi ^ikarpar (v^. 163 in line 32: ivam Rayana 
besadim). We find it also used in Sikarpur inscription No. 114, of the 
dandanayaka Camunda-raya (mentioned above) in line 20 (p. 152), and 
of his grandson Camunda-riiya in lines 29 and 36 (p, 152) and lines 13 
and 23 (p. 153), It is likewise used in an inscription at Marale (EC., 
vol. VI, pp. i28f.) of the dandanayaka Cfimunda-rriya who was an 
officer of the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana and was known as Rayana- 
dandanayaka also; see line 14 on p, 131. 

1 In my Kannada article on the poet N.igavarma; Prabuddha* 
R^arnataka, No, 34, p. 172. 

2 From the following observation: bhagavan Nemicandra-sid^ 
dhantadevak catur-anuyoga-catur-udanhi-paraga^ Camunda-rayapratibo- 
dkana-vyajena of Nemicandra’s disciple Madhavacandra at the begin- 
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as Vlra-martandl,^ Now F/mwar/awdi means composed or written 
by Viramartanda ®; and Vira*imrtan^ was one of the many titles 
which were borne by Camunda-raya who was the author of the Ca~ 
wur^araya purarM mentioned above. 

This author has there said of himself at the end that he was born 
in a Brahma-ksatra family,* that he was the disciple of Ajitasena, 
that the Ganga king who was known as Nolamba-kuISntaka, Ganga- 
kula-cudama^i, Jagadekavira and Dharmavatara, was his parama^ 
svamin^ and that he had acquired the titles samara-dhurandhara, 

ning of his commentary on Neinicandra's Labdhus^ra^ we learn that 
that work, as well as the Gommata-sHra and other works, were in fact 
written by Nemicandrafor the express purpose of instructing Camunda- 
raya. And this Camunda-raya, was the minister of the Ganga king 
Racamalla, according to the following observation of Abhaya- 
candra (in the beginning of his Sanskrit commentary on the 
Gommatasara): Gaiiga-vainfia-lalama-...sr!mad-Racamalla-deva‘mahlvalIa- 
bha • mahamatya -padavirajamana-ranarangamallasahriyaparakramaguna* 
ratna - bhusana - samyaktva - rattia-nilayadi-vividha-guna-grama-nama - 
samasadita-kTrti- . , ^rlmac-Camundarayabhavya-pundarika. 

1 It has been observed by Pandit Manoharalala Sastri, at j). 

4 of the introduction to his edition of NeiiMcandra^s Triloka-sara^ 
that it is this Vlramartandl that is referred to by Kesava-varni in the 
following stanza; nemicanJram /inam natvd, siddka sfi-imna-bhuf^^anamj 
vrttim Gommatasarasya knrve karnaia-vrUiiahU tliat stands at the 
beginning of his Sanskrit commentary on the Gopnmata-sara. This 
opinion seems to me to be incorrect. For, Kesava-varni does not say 
in the above stanza that the Karnl,ia-vftti that he has used was written 
by Camun(Ja-raya ; and since he himself wrote a Karmta vrtti (known 
as Gommatasaradca/nUaka-vrtti and Jlva-tattva-pradlpika) on the 
Gommatasara in , Vikarin or 1359 A.D., {Karnalaka-kavi- 

carite^ I, 335), it is, in all probability, this work that he utilised as 
basis in writing his Sanskrit commentary on the Gommatasara. 

2 Similarly formed words are Balam bhaU^, Sankaranandu 
Brahmanandlt Gadadharl, Dinakarl^ Ramarudri^ Ramasramit etc., 
which are used to denote the well-known scholia written by Balam- 
bhatta, Sankarananda, Brah nananda, Gadadhara, etc. on Yajfhavalkya^ 
smrti, Bhagavad-gltay Advaita siddhi and other works. 

3 Viramartanda is also found used in many stanzas of the 
Camurda-raya purana to denote the author Camunda*raya. 

4 Paratna-svamin means ‘great master’; but the epithet paraina 
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vira-niirta'nda^ rana-rangasimha^^ vairt-kula-kaladanda^ bhuja-vikrama^ 
safnara^Patasuramai satya-VudhiHihira, pfatipakf^a-raksascii bhaia*marin^ 
sainycLktva-ratnakara^ haucZibharana and subhata-cudamani because 
he (l) defeated Vajvaja-deva in the battle of Khedaga, (2) showed 
great heroism at Gonuru in the battle against the Nolambas, 
(3) fought single-handed against Rajaditya at Uccangi, (4) killed 
Tribuvana-vira in the fort of Bageyur and made Govindara 
enter into it, (s) killed Raja, Basa and other champions in 
the fort of King Kama, (6) killed Mudu-Racaya, known also as Cala- 
dafika-gahga and Gahgara banta, in revenge for slaying his younger 
brother Nagavarma, (7) never told an untruth even in jest, (8) defeated 
many champions of the enemy's army, (9) slew crores of brave soldiers 
in battles, (10) possessed in a high degree truthfulness, liberality 
and other virtues, (ii) turned away from others' wives and wealth, 
and (12) was the crest- jewel of most valorous feudatory chiefs. And 
it hence becomes clear that this author is identical with the Camunda- 
raya who is praised in the above-cited verses of the Gommaia-sara 
as the erector of the Gommata image at oravana-BejgoIa and author 
of the commentary named Vlra^maytandl, I shall hereafter refer 
to him as the Ganga general Camunda-raya in order to distinguish 
him from the other Camunda-rayas mentioned above. 

Inscription No. 281 at Sravaiia Bejgola is devoted to the praises 
of a Camunda-raya, and states that he belonged to a Brahmaksatra 
family, that when his own master Jagad-eka-vTra, by order of King 
Indra, raised his arms to kill Vajval.a-deva, the younger brother of 
Patalamalla, he pressed forward on his elephant and routed the enemy. 


indicates in addition (compare the analogous use of this word in parama- 
guru) that No]ambakulantaka was the predecessor of the king who 
was at the moment of writing, the master of Camunda-raya. This 
was Racamalla who was the successor of Nol.ambakulantaka and ruled 
from 973 to 984 A.D, 

I The Sanskrit work Cari/ra-sara was, according to the pas- 
sage that is found at the end, written by a Camunda-raya who 
liad the title rana-ranga-sim/ia. This Camuntja-raya, however, was 
the disciple of Jinasena and was styled Maharaja; and he seems 
therefore to be different from Camunda-raya, author of the Camunda- 
f^ayapurdna and Viramdrtdmlh who was the disciple of Ajitasena 
minister and general of the Ganga king, and who is nowhere men- 
tioned with the epithet M a h a raja. 
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that he distinguished himself in the wars against the Nolamba king, 
and that he frustrated the attempt of Caladanka-gaiiga to seize the 
the Gaiiga empire by force. This inscription, which is incised on the 
northern face of a pillar, is fragmentary ; but, neverthless, the few 
details mentioned in it of Camunda-raya, being, clearly, the same as 
those mentioned in the Camundaraya-purartai show beyond doubt 
that the Camiinda-raya mentioned in it is identical with the Ganga 
general Camunda-raya, Mr, R. Narasimhachar, therefore, is in all 
probability correct in surmising (EC., U, Intro, p. 24) that the other 
faces of the pillar contained portions of the same inscription and 
perhaps gave a precise account of the time and circumstances in which 
Camunda-raya had the inscription and the Gommata image set up. 

Similarly, it is very probable that the Camunda-raj^'i who built the 
Camundaraya-basli at l^ravana-Belgoja and is mentioned in Sb. 122 
is identical with the Ganga general Camunda-raya, 

It is this Ganga general Crununda raya who was the patron of the 
above mentioned Kannada poet Ratna^ (Raima). This is shown 
not only by the poet’s reference to him as Ganga-mani>ala-cakrekvara' 
kaiakottama-myaka ‘the best leader of the army of the ruler of the 
Ganga country’ in his Sahasabhwia-vijaya (I, 40) but also by. his 
mention of him immediately after Nojambakulantaka, see Ajitamlha- 
purarta : 

It is likewise shown by the fact that Raima wrote two books which 
he named Parasununa-carita and Cakri’kvara-carita (these books were 
written by the poet in the name of his son and his daughter, whom 
he called Raya and Attimabbe respectively after his patron and patro- 
ness), As already observed above these books have not come down 

1 This is the opinion of Mr. R, Narasimhachar also ; see his 
Karn^aka-kavi’CariU^ I. 54. I likewise agree with him in identify- 
ing the Jaina priest Ajitasena whom Raima mentions (in his Ajild- 
natha-purand) as his guru witli the Jaina priest of that name who 
was the guru of the Ganga general Camuijda-raya. 

2 Eng, transl. : “Great (was) Butuga ; greater than him, Maruja; 
greater than him (was) Nolambantaka. Much greater (than him) was 
Camundaraya in dana and dharina (giving of gifts and performance of 
beneficial works). Great undoubtedly was Saiikaraganda ; and great art 
thou, O Dana-cintamani, inasmuch as thou hast taken on their burden 
(of supporting and promoting the Jaina faith) and art carrying it 
through. 
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to us ; but nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the origin of 
the name Parahurama-carita is to be found in Camunda-raya^s title 
5 a m a r a-P a r a s u r a m and that Raima has described in that 
book the exploits of this samara- ParaSurama (his patron Camunda- 
raya) and also of Jamadagni*s son ParaSuriima. Compare in this respect 
Ranna’s book Sdhasabhima^vijaya whose name is founded on sdhasa- 
B hi mat one of the titles of Irivabedehga Satyasraya, son and 
successor of the W. Calukya king Tailapa II. In this book the poet 
describes the exploits of Sahasa-Bhima (i.e., Irivabedehga Satyasraya, 
son of Ranna*s patron Tailapa) and also of Bhima the Pandava. 
Similarly, there can be no doubt that the CakreUvara-carita had for 
its subject-matter the life-history of the ‘first emperor’ [adi cakrehvara) 
Bharata and desVibed how he fought with, and was vanquished by, 
his younger brother Baluibali, how Bahubali magnanimously made 
over the empire to him and became a kevalin^ and how Bharata set 
up a statue in memory of Bahubali, etc., and that the occasion for 
writing it was furnished by Camunda-r iiya’s setting up of the Gommafa 
image at Sravana-Belgoja, And thus the names of these books too, 
it seems to me, show that Ratna’s patron Camunda-raya was iden- 
tical with the Ganga general Camunda-raya. 

On the other hand Mr. R. Narasimhachar's opinion (pp. 2ff. of the 
Introduction to his edition of Nagavarma’s Kiivydvalokana \ Karad- 
taka*kavi-cariie^ I. 44) that this Camunda-raya was the patron of 
the Kannada poet Nagavarma also, is incorrect. This opinion is 
founded by Mr. Narasimhachar on Nagavarma’s statement in his 
Chandombudhi that he was the disciple of Ajitasena, and that his 
patron was Anna or Raya who was the mantrin and sandhi^igrahi 
of Rakkasagaiiga who was known also as g a n d a r a m Ti k u t i 
(Pearl among Champions). Tliis Rakkasagaiiga is identified by Mr. 
Narasimhachar with the Ganga king of that name wlio was the son 
and successor of Racamalla, and ruled in 984-999 A.D. The poet's 
guru Ajitasena is identified with Ajitasena, the guru of the Ganga 
general Camimda raya. Relying also on Doddayya’s statement in 
the Bhujabalidsataka that King Racamalla bestowed on his general 
Camunda-raya the title raya on account of his liberality, Mr. 
Narsimhachar identifies the poet Nagavarma’s patron with the Ganga 
general Camunda-raya, and in addition, because he is referred to 
as axi,na^ also, identifies the poet Nagavarma himself with the 

1 Anna means, literally, 'elder brother’ ; but this word is used 
JUNE, 1930 13 
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general Camiinda-raya's brother who is mentioned in the Camundaraya- 
purana. 

All this is wrong because 

(1) In the first place, the epithet r a y a is used, as we have 
seen above (p. 296), of three other C£ltTiunda-rayas ; and since it would 
be absurd to suggest that r a y a is a title bestowed on these three 
persons also, it follows that Doddayya*s statement in the Rhujobali- 
hataka is based on a misunderstanding and is incorrect. The word 
raya is, in fact, an abbreviated form of the name Camunda-rayat as has 
already been pointed out above (p. 296, fn, 3). 

(2) The poet states in the Chanda nihudhi that he was a Brahmana 
and that he was the eldest son of Vennamayya. lie cannot therefore 
be identical with the general Ca miinda rfiya’s younger brother 

was a Brahma* ksatra, or with the younger brother of any person 
whatsoever. Again, Nagavarma, brother of the Ganga general 
Camunda-raya, was kille<l by Caladaii kaganga before the Camwwla- 
rayn-purana was written, i e. l»eforc ryth January, 977 A.l). He could 
not therefore be identical with the poet Nagavarma who mentions the 
name of King Bhoja (of Dhara), who ruled in 10191060 A.D., in one 
of his works (the Kannada KZi hwibart)^ and who held the position of 
Katakopadhyaya in the court of the W. Crdiikya king Jagadekamalla I 
who ruled in loi 5-1042 A.n. (see JBBRAS, 1927, vol, 3, p. 137). 

(3) The Rakkasaganga, mentioned in the Chandombudhi, tou, 
cannot be identical with R^icamaIIa^s son (984*999 A.D.) For, as 
pointed out above, the title g a n d a r a m fi k 11 t i is applied lu 
him in the Chandombudhi ; and since this title is used in an inscrip- 
tion at Humca (EC. VIII, Nagar 35) of the Gauga king Rakkasaganga 
who was the son of Vasava-deva, younger brother of the above-named 
Racamalla, and not of the other Rakkasagangas known to us, it follows 
that it is this Rakkasaganga who is referred to in the Chandombndh 'u 
As this king was ruling till about 1037 A.D. (see JBBRAS, I 927 » 
vol. 3, p. 160), his minister Caiiuinda-raya, too, must have been living 
about that time. Again, while it is said of the author of the Camundu' 
raya-pnrana that he was the mantrin and sempati of the Ganga king, 
it is said of the poet Nagavarma's patron that he was the iminirin 


as a name of the general Camunda-raya in his Crimmylarayapnran(i 
and of other Camiinda rayas elsewhere, and hence it seems to be an- 
other abbreviated form ol the name Caffiumla, 
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and sandhi-vigrahin of the Gaiiga king ; and this too indicates that 
the two Cainunda-rayas were different persons.* 

The foregoing statements make it clear that the Ganga general 
Camunda-raya is different from the three Camnnda-rayas mentioned 
on p. 296 above. I shall now show that this Camunda-raya was 
not living in 1028 a.D. and that the Gommata image was set up by’ 
him at jSravana-Bejgoja long before 3rd March 1028 a.D. 

(l) We have seen above that the Gommata image set up by Ca- 
munda-raya at Sravana-Helgola is referred to in Nemicandra*s Corn- 
mald-sara. Verse 665 of this book- is cited (see p. 5 of Pandit Khuba- 
candra's introduction to his edition of the Go/nmatasara-ihvakdnda, 
and p. 5 of Pandit Manoharalala Sastri*s introduction to his edition of 
Neinicandra^s Trilokasara) in the Prameya-kamalti-uiartanda of Pra- 
bhacandra, which is, in its turn, referred to in the Prameya-ratna mala 
(?ee JBBRAS, 1927, vol. 3, p. 147) of Anantavirya, who is mentioned 
by Vadiraja in his Par^vanatha-carita which was completed on 27th 
October, 1025 a.D. (see ibut,^ p. 140). It follows hence that the 
Gommata image of Sravaua-Belgola must have been set up some 
years before 1025 a.D. 

1 Similarly, it is apparent that the poet Nfigavarma is not iden- 
tical with the Nfigavarma who was the subordinate of the makamanda- 
lekvara Camunda-riiya mentiuncil above or with the Nagavarma- 
(landanayaka who was the son of the di%ndamyaka Camunda-raya men- 
tioned above. Like these officers, however, and like the Ganga 
general Camunda-raya's brother Ndgavarma, too, the poet Nagavarma 
was a soldier and has said of himself (in the Chan.lombudhi) that he 
was like the son of Kunti (i.e., like Arjuna) in battle. 

Likewise, it is very probable that Ajitasena who was tin; guru 
of the poet Nagavarma was different from the Ajitasena who was the 
guru of the Gaiiga general Camunda-raya. The latter Ajitasena be- 
longed to the Senanvaya of the Mula-sahgha, while the former is 
perlmps identical with the Ajitasena Vadibhasiiiiha who belonged to 
the Aruiigulanvaya of the Nandi gana of the Dravida-saiigha and was 
the disciple of Srivijaya-Odeyadeva mentioned above, and is men- 
tioned in several inscriptions at Huinca (Nagar 35'40 disciple 
of Srivijaya-Odeyadeva. (see also ZDMG, Ixviii, 697). 

2 viggaha-gadim avannfi kevalino samuhado a jog! ya/ 
siddha ya anahara sesa aharino jiva// 
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(2) We have also seen above that Camiinda-raya has said in the 
Camurtdaraya-puruna that his master was the Gahga king known as 
Nolamba-kulantaka, Dharmavatara, and Jagadckavira, These titles 
are found amongst the following that are used of the Gahga king 
Marasirnha in Sb, 59 (p. ii 11. 36fif.) : Ganga-vidyadharam! Gangarol 
gandami Gangara smgam/ Ganga-cudamantj Ganga-vaframf Calad- 
uUarangamI Guttiya Gangainj B/iarmuva^aramj /agad-eka-vlramj 
Nudidante Gandamj Ahita-Martandamj Kadamdcarkasamj Mandalika- 
Trinetramj hriman-Nolavthakulaniaka-devam. They are also used 
of him in the Ilebbal inscription published in the Indian Antiquary, 
xii, 170 (see DKD, p. 305); and the title Nolambakulanta^^a is applied 
to him in many inscriptions (see EC., Ill, Intro,^ p. 6). Hence there 
Ls no doubt that the above-cited titles in the Camundaraya-purana 
refer to this Marasiinha, and that it was this Marasiinha who was the 
parama-svami of Camunda-raya ; and Mr. Narasimhachai’s opinion 
(EC., II, Intro., p. 45; Karnaiaka-kavi-carite, I, 39) that these epi- 
thets refer to Racainalla is incoirect. 

From the many laudatory epithets that arc applied to this Mara- 
simha in Sb. 59, we learn that he conquered^ the Gurjara king at 
the time of Krsnaraja’s (i.e., the Rastrakuta king Krsna III ^s) northern 
dig*vijaya^ that he broke the pride of Alla, that he dispersed the 
bands of kiratas dwelling on the skirts of the Vindhya forests, that 
he protected the army of tlie Riistrakuta Emperor at Manyakheta (i.e., 
Malkhed), that he performed the anointment of the Rastrakuta King 
Indra who was away from Malkhed, that he defeated Vajvala, younger 
brother of Patalamalla, that he took the hill-fort of Uccaiigi, that he 
defeated the Calukya prince Rajaditya, that he won victory in the 
battles fought on the banks of the Ta[)T at Manyakheta, at GHniir, 
Uccahgi and Pabhase, and that he supported the Jaina faith and 
erected basadis and mana stiwibhas at many places. 

Since Camunda-raya was a general under this king, it is to be ex- 
pected that some of the expeditions and fights mentioned above 
should be referred to in the account of his exploits given in the Ca- 
tnurji 4 ^rayapt 4 rana] dLnd we do, in fact, find that the fights against 
Rajaditya at Uccangi, against the Nolambas at Gonur, and against 
Vajvala, younger brother of Patalamalla are mentioned in that book 
also, 

I Vidita, in line 8 of the inscription, is, I think, a mistake 

for vijita. 
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As regards the fight with Vajvala, it is explicitly stated in the verse 
of SB. 287, that both Marasiinha (referred to in this stanza as Jagade- 
kavira) and Camunda-raya took part in llie battle, that when, at the 
behest of King India, Marasimha began to attack the army of Vajvala- 
deva on his elephant, Camunda-raya accompanied him, and fought in 
front of him on his own elephant. This battle, we learn from the 
Camunda^rayapuraria, was fought at Khedaga, i.e., Khetaka, which is 
the ancient name of the town now known as Kheda* in (uijarat (see 
Dr, Bhagavanlal Indraji's Early History of Gujarat^ p. 

1 15 in the Bombay Gazetteer y 1896, vol, i, part i). 

Who was this King Indra that, as indicated by the above-cited 
stanza of Sji. 287, was present at the scene of battle in Gujarat and 
ordered Marasimha to demolish the enemy ? The name Indra suggests 
that he belonged to the lineage of the Rfistrakutas ; and we have 
in fact met above with a king of this name whose anointment was 
performed by Marasimha. This king is identified by Dr. I'leet (DKD., 
p. 424) and Mr. R. Narasimhachar (EC., II, /w/rt;., pp. 44, 47) with 
the Indra who is described in Sb, 133 as the daughter’s son of Ganga- 
Gangeya (i.e., the Gauga king Biituga), the son’s son of King Kisna 
and son-in-law (or sister’s son) of Raja-cudamani, and who died in 
A.D 982 at Sravana-Bejgoja, And, further, this King Krsna, too, is 
identified with the Rastrakuta king Krsna III by Dr. Fleet who 
accordingly shows this Indra as the son of an unknown son of Krana 
III in the genealogical table that he has given of the Riistrakutas in. 
his DKD (opposite to p. 386). 

Now I am inclined to agree with Dr. Fleet that the Indra men- 
tioned in SB. 133 is the son’s son of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III ; 
but I doubt whether it was this Indra who was crowned king by 
Marasirpha. Sb. 133, mentioned above, which is solely concerned 
with the praise of this Indra, applies to him the titles Ratta-kandarpa, 
Raja-Martanda, Calad-ankakara, Calad-aggali, Klrti-narfiyana, Ejeva- 
bedenga, Gedegal-abharana, Kaligal.ol ganda, and Birara bira, and 
describes at length his skill in playing polo ; but it does not contain 
one word that would indicate that he was a crowned king who had 
the titles samasta-bhuvambraya, sri'pi'thvVvallabhay maharafadhirajay 

I According to Dr. Hultzsch (El, 1,52) and Dr. Fleet (DKD, 
PP* 382, 413), however, Khedaga or Khetaka is the ancient name of the 
town now known as Kaira (headquarter of the Kaira district), which 
Ss likewise in Gujarat. 
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paramesvam and parama-bhaitjxraka, or that he was the last of the 
Ras{rakuta kings who ruled over the Seveii-and-half-lac country. On 
the otlier hand, it applies to him (impliedly) the epithet rUja-tanuja^ 
or prince in line 52 and seems therefore to indicate that he was not 
a crowned king. 

It is my belief therefere that Dr. Fleec^s above-cited opinion is 
incorrect, and that the Indra-raja mentioned in SB. 133 was never 
Crowned as king. Even if one grants, however, that he was crowned 
as king, his coronation must have taken place after the defeat and 
death of the Rastrakuta king Kakka or Kakkala II in A.D. 973 and 
before June 974 (see DKD, p. 424); and since Indra’s first concern after 
his coronation would be to strengthen his position and to crush the 
Calukya forces, it is not conceivable that, before doing-^this, he would 
undertake an expedition in Gujarat against Vajvala-deva within twelve 
months after his coronation and before the death of Marasimha which 
took place at some time before Asfidha (Junc-Jiily) in 974 A.D. (see 
DKD, p. 424). 

The foregoing considerations thus make it clear that the battle 
of Khedaga was not fought in A.D. 973 or 974, and that King Indrawho 
was present at it, was not the Indra,*^ son's son of the Rfistrakuta 

1 ‘^Lying is their greatness j giving and eagerly taking back, 
their deliberation ; fondness for others's wives, their thought ; not 
making gifts, their cleverness ; loving and deceiving, their learning ; 
such being the case, how can one mention by name the present-day 
princes and compare Indra-raja with them 

2 An expedition against Gujarat by Tailapa’s forces under the 
command of the general Barapa is mentioned in Merutunga's Pra- 
bandha-cintainani (Mularaja-prabandha), and also in Somesvara^ 
Wirtikaumuitly Hemacandra's Ovyahraya-k^ivya^ Arisiinha's Su/cr^a-saiu- 
kxrtana and in the Hamin\ra-kd,vya, Raima too in his SUhasabhimn- 
vijaya^ likewise mentions that irivabedenga SatyaSraya, when he was 
yuvarafat fought with and vanquished the Gurjaras. As we know 
that Tailapa fought six times with, and finally overcame, Mufija, the 
Paramara king of Maivva, it is also very probable that his armies 
fought in Gujarat on more than one occasion with the Gurjaras. 
It is not, however, conceivable that these armies were on any occasion 
led by Indra, or that these fights took place before Marasiinha’s death 
in A,D, 974. 

Similarly, we learn from Sb. 59 itself that Marasiiuha had occasion 
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king Kpina III. The only other Rastrakuta king of that name who 
could have been a contemporary of Marasimha was Indra III who 
succeeded his grandfather Krsna II in A.D. 915 and ruled till 916-17. 
Of the three inscriptions of his reign that are mentioned in DKD (p. 
415), two copper plates were found at Navsari in Gujarat (see ZDMG, 
vol. 1 , 322-9) j and it is mentioned in them that Indra had 

come from his capital Manyakheta to Kurundaka^ (the modern 
Kadoda on the bank of the Tapi) for his pattabandka-mahotsava 
(festival of coronation) which took place on 14th February, 915 A.D. It 
is also stated in the Karda plates of AD. 972 (Ind, Antiquary, xii, 263) 
that Indra’s predecessor Krsna II fought with the ‘roaring Giirjara^ and 
that Krsna's enemies, being frightened, abandoned Khetaka and the 
territory (mand'ala) surrounding it and fled, while it is said in the 
Cambay plates (El, vii, soff.) that fhe armies of Indra III took Kanauj 
in A.D. 916 from the Pratlhara king Mahlprda and also wrested from 
him Surastra and other adjoining provinces. 

All this indicates that Kr^na II was engaged towards the end of 
his reign in fighting with his enemies in Gujarat, that his grandson 
Indra was with him at that time or went to Gujarat immediately after 
Krsna's death, and that, not wanting to go away from the scene of 
fighting, he had his coronation ceremony performed in Gujarat at 
Kuriindaka, continued the fight with his enemies and captured Kanauj. 
Tliere seems therefore to be no doubt that it was this Indra who was 
present at the battle of Khcdaga in which IMilrasimha and Ca- 
munda-raya fought with Vajvala-dcva. TIiLs battle must have been 
fought at some time in A.D, 915-16; and even if we suppose that 
Ciimunda-raya was very young, aged only eighteen years, when he 
took part in it, it would follow that he must have lived in about A.D. 
and could not have been living in 1028 A.D. 

As a matter of fact, we can conclude from the stanza- piriyamr 


to fight with the Gurjaras in the course of the northern dig-vijaya 
of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. We do not know, however, of any 
prince named Indra who could have been in command of the expe* 
dition at that time. 

1 This village as also Khedaga were in the Lata country which, 
m A,D. 900-916, formed part of the Rastrakuta empire. 

2 Of the persons named in this stanza, BuUiga is the Ganga 
of that name who was the father ol Marasiniha,; Marula was 

Ihe son of Uutuga by Revaka-niramadi, daughter of the Rustrakufa 
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BUtugan aianvri MaruLam,.xittA above from the Ajitamtha{>urana 
that Camunda-rfiya was not living at the time when that book 
was completed in 993 a.d. For it is said in this stanza that Butuga 
was a great promoter and supporter of the Jaina faith, that after him, 
Marula, after Marula, Nolambantaka, Camunda-raya, and after Ca- 
munda-raya, Safikaraganda, were likwise great supporters, and that, 
after Sarikaraganda, Danacintamani was capably discharging the burden 
carried by them; and it becomes thus evident that Camunda-raya 
was not living at that time, Hence too it follows that he must have 
set up the Gommata image before 993 A.D. 

(3) This fact is brought out clearly by the following stanza also 
of the Ajitamtha’pura\ia : 

unnata-Kukkutusvara-JinCsvaranaip Jina-bhakte pogi kaii- 

bannegam annamani bisutu parvatamam parid ere taj-Jina-/ 

sannadol Attimabbege patha-sramam aral akala-vfstiy aytennado 
dCva-bhaktig adu codyame kodave puspa-vrstigal// 

It is stated in this stanza that when the devout Attimabbe (the pat- 
roness, above-mentioned, of the poet Ranna) went, fasting, to see 

king Amoghavarsa-Vaddega; and Nokmbantaka, of course, is Maia- 
simha, who was the son of Butuga by Kallabbarasi. Camunda raya 
is the minister and general of Marasiiuha, Of Sahkaraganda, nothing 
is known, while Danacintamani or Attimabbe was the patroness of 
the poet Ranna. She was the daughter of the dandanayaka Mallapa 
who was an officer of Tailapa il, wife of the dandanayaka Nagadeva, 
who was the son of tlie viahlxpradhma Dallapa, and mother of the 
padavala Annigdeva or Tailapa who too was an officer of Tailapa 
II. After her husband’s death, she devoted herself to a spiritual life, 
and following the example of her father and her uncle the dandanayaka 
Punnimayya, who commissioned the poet Fonna (who had received 
the title of kavi-cakravarti from the Rastrakuta Kfsna III) to write 
the ^dntinatka-purana (life-history of the Tlrthainkara iSantinatha), 
she commissioned the poet Ranna (who too had received the title 
oi kavi-cakravarti from Tailapa II) to write the Ajitandtha-purana 
and describe the life-history of the Tirthaipkara Ajitanatha. She 
also caused to be made i^oo gapuras^ flag-staffs flying gay flags, IS^O 
dlpa-malds of gold, 1500 bells, ISCK) Jina images worked with gold and 
precious stones, etc.; and she made so many munificient gifts that she 
came to be known as Dana cintamani (Wishing-stones in granting 
gifts), 
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the Gommata image, and felt much exhausted when climbing the 
hill, a shower of rain fell miraculously and revived her. The refer- 
ence to the ‘climbing of the hill* shows that the Gommata image was 
set up by Camunda-raya at 6ravana-Be]go]a, and it was not the mythi- 
cal image set up at Paudanapura on the plain by the Emperor Bharata. 
This latter image was, besides, as already mentioned, not visible to 
the eyes of human beings. 

It is hence evident that the Gommata image of Sravana-Bel.gola 
was in existence in 993 A.D.; and since, a? Mr. Narasimhachar has 
said, it is reasonable to assume that Camuneja-raya would have alluded 
to it and to his title of Gomniata-raya (which, doubtless, was due to 
his having set up the Gommata image) in the Camundaraya‘p 74 rdna, 
In case he had set it up already, one may conclude that it was set up 
after 977 A.D. We will therfore not be far from wrong if, for the 
present, we assume that it was set up in about 980 A.D. 

A. Venkatasukbiau 


Hyder Ali’s Fleet 

One of the most formidable enemies the English had in India 
was Plyder AH, the able and energetic ruler of Mysore. lie formed 
a steadfast alliance with the French against their common adversary. 
Ilis son Tipu went farther and opened negotiations with many 
foreign potentates, Zemaii Shah of Afghanistan, the Imam of Muscat 
and last but not least, the Sultan of Turkey. His ambassadors 
received a warm welcome at Versailles and although these di[)Ioinatic 
efforts met with scant success, Tipu could very well claim to he the only 
Indian prince who took any interest in the world politics of his day. But 
an Indian ruler could not expect to form an eHective alliance with 
Muscat or Constantinople unless he had a strong licet at his command. 
Tipu, it is well-known, made an attempt to organise a good fighting 
fleet, but it will be a mistake to suggest that Hyder had failed to appre- 
ciate the value of a powerful navy. His English enemies were strong on 
the sea, his Portuguese neighbours slill relied on their navy in their 
struggle with Indian states, even tlic Peshwa possessed a fleet of his 
own. When the conquest of the Malabar coast put Hyder in possession 

U 1 .Q., JUNE, 1930 H 
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of the famous ports of that region he naturally aspired to extend his 
power over the sea, but our knowledge of his naval policy is extremely 
limited. We know that he had a fleet and we also know that his 
men-of-war were of no use to him in his war against the English. 
But when he actually undertook the organisation of his navy and 
what agencies he employed for this purpose are not generally known. 
It is, however, not impossible to supplement our meagre knowledge 
on this subject with some scraps of information from unpublished 
Portuguese record. 

Col. Wilks mentions Hyder's fleet hut once. In 1768 the Mysore 
admiral deserted his master’s cause and joined the English.' Low gives 
the following account of this incident in his History of the Indian 
Navy\^ “Early in 1768, the Bombay Government fitted out an ex- 
pedition, consisting of a squadron of their ships, with four hundred 
European troops and a large body of Sepoys, to attack Hyder Ali’s 
sea ports on the Malabar coast The enterprise was completely sue- 
cesssful. The expedition first made its appearance off Onore, or 
Honawar where Hyder Ali, tlie great ruler of Mysore, familiarly 
known at this time as Hyder Naick, had begun to prepare a fleet. 
He had, however, alienated from his interests the captains of his ships 
by appointing as his admiral Ali Bey,® an officer of cavalry, who ol 
course, was totally ignorant of nautical matters. The consequence 
was that, when the expedition appeared off Onore, Hyder’s fleet, co.i- 
sisting of two ships, two grabs, and ten galivats, sailed and joined 
the English. Onore, and Fortified Island, at the mouth of the Onore 
river, were captured, and thence the expedition sailed for Mangalore." 
Thus in 1768 his fleet proved worse than useless to Hyder. On land 
he could hold his own against his enemy but on the sea he had the 
misfortune of witnessing his fleet going over to the other side. Hyder 
was not the person to be disappointed by a single disaster, however 
serious, and we shall see how he made a fresh attempt to recoup 
loss and reorganise his navy. 

If a contemporary Portuguese letter is to believed, the numerical 
strength of Hyder's fleet was somewhat greater than that indicated 
by Wilks and Low. By 1763 Hyder had risen to sufficient eminence 

1 Wilks’ Historical Sketches of the South ^ (2nd edition), 
Vol. I, p. 331. 

2 Low, History of the Indian Navy^ Vol, I, p, 153. 

3 Lutf Ali Beg, according to Wilks. 
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and a short biography of his was forwarded to Lisbon along with a 
letter, dated the 26th January, 1764. This brief but interesting sketch 
gives a fairly accurate account of Hyder*s conquest of Kanara but 
does not say anything about his naval power.' In a letter, dated the 
23rd September, 1765, we come across the first notice about Hyder’s 
growing power on the sea.^ It runs as follows : “The whole of this 
part of Asia (now) enjoys the benefit of a peace (which is) insecure, 
on account of the unbridled ambition of the potentates who rule 
this area : Our neighbours, the Marathas and Aidar Mi Can 
concluded it during the last winter, and the freedom in which 
the latter is, permits him to augment a fleet whicli has already 
begun to cause us some anxiety, and if at present we fear him 
as a pirate, we have reason to apprehend that time and luck may 
give him the power to ruin us. We know that his fleet now consists 
of thirty vessels of war and a large number of transport ships. 
It is commanded by an Englishman with some Euro[)ean officers/* 
In a letter, dated the I2ih December of the same year® we again read 
ot Hyder’s increasing maritime power. It will not, therefore, be 
unreasonable to infer that Ilyder first launched his fleet sometime 
between 1763 and 1765, and like many of his neighbours employed 
European officers to command his navy. But it is a matter of surprise 
that his admiral should be an Englishman. Wilks and Low say 
nothing about the nationality of the admiral who joined the English 
so readily. Nor do we know whether the Englishman, mentioned in 
the letter quoted above, continued to hold his command till 1768. But 
apart from the discontent attributed to the appointment of a cavalry 
officer to the chief naval command, the ready rebellion and desertion 
of the fleet may very well be explained by the nationality of the 
admiral. It may be noted in this connection that not merely the 
English officers, but European commanders of other nationalities as 
well, deserted Daulat Rao Sindhia during the second Maratha War, 
It is not unlikely that Hyder appointed Lutf Ali Beg to tlie head of 
his fleet because he could not implicitly trust the coinmandiug admiral 
who happened to be an Englishman, But this is a mere 
conjecture. 


1 Archive Ultramarine, Officios dos Cover nadores, Maqo 2, 
No. 12, 

2 Officios dos Governadores, Maqo 3, No, 44. 

3 Officios dos Governadores, Maqo 3, No, 25. 
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We learn from a letter' addressed by Jose Pedro da Camara to 
Martinlio de Mello e Castro on the 2Slh December, 1778, that Hyder 
was again building a large number of men-of-war and a Dutchman 
was employed to strengthen the harbour of Bliatkal. The letter 
deserves quotation : “1 should particularly inform you that the 

Nabobo Aidar Ali, aspiring to make himself as respectable on the sea 
as he is formidable on land, has ordered the construction of many 
sailing ships*-* in all the places of the south coast (which are) big 
enough for this great work. lie has hitherto in the sea or in stocks 
eight three-masted ships which carry 28 to 40 pieces (of artillery) and 
a similar number of Palas, also in the sea or in stocks, of lesser 
tonnage. For making a greater progress in the work and to provide 
necessary accommodation for building and preserving the most 
powerful fleet in Asia, he began this month to build a stockade above 
the water line in the gulf of J 3 atical, which is situated near Onore on 
the firm land to the south, and is very near the island of Angediva, 
with the intention of constructing a huge mole which will enclose a 
port, where, (at the full tide),, it is said, a large fleet can anchor. The 
projected work also includes fortification for the defence of the port. 
It is being at present outlined according to its circuit inland ; it will 
have an enclosure big enough for a large borough for the residence of 
numerous merchants of all nationalities who are expected to be 
attracted by the gift of convenient plots of the neighbouring lands and 
the loan of capital, which will ensure their establishment in that place 
where large warehouses for storing goods, articles and ammunition for 
a big marine, and factories for the work of a busy arsenal have been 
so well planned,” The letter proceeds to say that this great work was 
under the charge of a Dutchman named Jozc Azelars, who was origi- 
nally an ordinary shipwright in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company, He professed to be a skilled engineer, when he entered 
the service of Hyder Ali, and undertook to finish the work in three 
years at an estimated cost of seventeen lakhs of pagodas. Jose Pedro 
da Camara, to whom wc are indebted for this information, was of 
opinion that it would be impossible to complete the work in the 
stipulated period for lack of skilled workmen, and we do not know 
whether this grand scheme was ever realised. 

We read in another letter (in the same bundle), dated the nth 

1 Officios dos Governadores, Mac^o S, No. 70, 

2 Embarcaqoens de gavia, 
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May, I 779 > work was not progressing satisfactorily. After 

giving a brief account of Hyder's annexation of the Krsna-Tiiiiga 
bhadra doab^ the letter proceeds to say, “the mole that the Nabobo 
planned at Batecal, very near Angediva, is being built very slowly, 
because the Dutch director of the work encounters difficulties enough 
in the inlets of the bay and (experiences) greater opposition from the 
Brahmans who assist him as inspectors or overseers of that work. 
This is all that I can inform Your Excellency about the progress 
made by this terrible prince.*’^ 

Hyder died in 1782, but before his death his fleet suffered another 
terrible disaster, as we learn from Captain Low. “In the latter part 
of 1780, Sir Edward Hughes, while on the West Coast of India, dealt 
a fatal blow lo the rising maritime power of Hyder Ally, against 
whom we were engaged in a life and death struggle. On the 8th 
of December, being with his squadron off Mangalore, the principal 
dockyard and naval arsenal of Hyder Ally, the Admiral saw 
two ships, a large grab, three ketches, and many small vessels, at 
anchor in the roads with the Nawab's flag flying on board them. 
He immediately stood in, and finding them to be vessels of 
force, and all armed, anchored as close to them as the depth of 
water would allow, and ordered the boats of the squadron to 
destroy them, under cover of the fire of two ships of the Bombay 
Marine. This service was conducted with the usual spirit and activity 
of British seamen, and, in two hours, they took and burnt two ships, 
one of twenty-eight, and the other of twenty-six guns ; one ketch 
of twelve guns was blown up by the enemy at the instant the boats 
were boarding her ; another ketch of ten guns, which cut her cable, 
and endeavoured to put to sea, was taken, and the third, with the 
smaller vessels, were forced on shore, the grab only escaping into 
the harbour, after having thrown everything overboard to lighten 
her.*® 

Thus ended the great projects of Hytlcr Ali, and the naval power 
of Mysore died in its infancy. Col. Kirkpatrick was of opinion that 
Hyder had bestowed little or no attention on the organisation of a 
fleet,^ but the Portuguese letters, mentioned above, leave no doubt 

1 Archive Ultramarino, Lisbon, Officios dos Governadores, Maqo 
5 i No. 28. 

2 Low, History of the Indian Navy^ Vol. I, |), 178. 

3 Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, p. 415. 
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that Kirkpatrick's conclusion, based on negative evidence alone, can 
no longer be upheld. The earliest reference to Tipu's fleet was to 
be found, according to Kirkpatrick, in a letter' the Sultan addressed 
to Mir Ghulam Husain on the 24th September, 1786. ‘*The navy** says 
Col. Wilks, ‘'was not finally organised on paper till 1796, and can 
scarcely be deemed to have had a practical existence.**^ The mari- 
time hopes of Mysore perished with Hyder, and although Tipu estab- 
lished commercial relations with the Imam of Muscat, he did not 
succeed where his father liad failed.® 


SURENDRA Nath Sen 


1 Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, p. 414. 

2 Historical Sketches of the South of India (2nd edition), Vol. II, 
p. 267, It is, however, difficult to accept this statement of Col. Wilks. 
In 1787 an alliance between the Portuguese and the Marathas was 
proposed against Tipu. Two articles of the draft treaty provided for 
Portuguese naval co operation with the Marathas against Tipu*s fleet. 
It is, therefore, clear that Tipu's fleet had a practical existence as 
early as 1787. Officios dos Governadorcs, Maqo 20, No, 95, Biker, 
Tratados da India, Vol. VIII, pp, 221-222. 

3 Copies of four letters written at different times to one Raghuji 
Angira, who is described as Captain of Hyder Ali*s fleet, are to be 
found in the Goa archives. These letters, however, furnish no in- 
formation about the Mysore fleet except that a Hindu officer once 
occupied a high office in Hyder’s navy. 



Sraddha and Bhakti in Vedic Literature 
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The word bhakti^ as a religious technical term, makes its first his- 
torical appearance at a comparatively late period in Indian religious 
history. This is probably due to the fact, as we 
rcarjicst appearance shall see presently, that bhakti^ as a mystic and 

of bhakti, , . . r r t . 1 . 

monotheistic form of loving devotion, requires a 
personal deity for its object and involves an attitude of mind which 
is hardly compatible with the Vedic and Brahmanic idea of worship 
and ritualism ; *but at the same time, bhakti need not in itself be in- 
consistent with a polytheistic view of the world, and the germs out 
of which the idea of bhakti developed must have been inherent in 
the primitive tendencies towards ritualistic magic, animism, totemism' 
and other forms of early belief, from which must also be traced the 
beginnings of the more orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy, 
Ideas are of greater significance than words ; and the intuitive realisa- 
tion of the idea of bhakti may run through the whole of early litera- 
ture and may possess greater historical importance than what a soli- 
tary word like bhakti or sraddha, used in early literature, would do, 

The original Indo-European religion is still a matter of specula- 
tion, and it is not clear if the idea of bhakti was present in it. Meillet^, 


No trace in Indo- 
I'iuropean religion. 


who has recently sought to reconstruct this early 
religion through linguistic palaeontology, main- 
tains that it was a simple and primitive affair, 


hut it had some fine and noble features about it. What is interesting 


to us to note is that there was, according to Meillet, the idea of faith 


[*kred'dhd, crTidb, sraddha) in a 


beneficient and enjoyment* giving i^bho- 


1 Some of the na mes of the tribes and families of the R^-veda 
such as KaSyapa (tortoise), Matsya (fish), Aja (goat), Gotama (great 
ox), Vatsa (calf), ^aunaka (son of a dog), Kaii^ika (owl), Mandukya (son 
of a frog), 6igru (horse-radish) are supposed by scholars to point to the 
survival of totemism in Rg^veda ; but Hopkins (PAOSy 1894, p, cliv) 
doubts this. 

2 A. Meillet, Linguistiqve Historiqne et Linguhtique Generate 
(Paris, 1921), pp. 326-329. See Sunili Kumar Chatterjee, Foundations 

Civilisation in India, Weltevcrden, 1929, p. 72 (Reprint). 
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goSi bhagiii bagajbogu) deity who belonged to the sky or heaven (*deiwos, 
dezfas, deus), to whom holy libations were poured \^ghutom^ hutam\ 
13 iit, as Schrader^ very pertinently pointed out long ago, though Latin 
is certainly identical with Sanskrit sraddha (a^^trust, confidence, 
belief, truth, uprightness”),it is wholly arbitrary to assume that the word 
was an expression of religio in the primeval period. The equation of 
Vedic bhaga with similar words in Zend and Anglo-Saxon may or may 
not prove anything, for the question of direct borrowing or indepen- 
dent evolution is not entirely precluded; but the predicate of a deity as 
the giver of all good things, even if it possesses a certain religious 
significance, is not conclusive as to the presence of faith or devotion fur 
a personal god. Again, even if the pouring of libations be establish- 
ed as a characteristic of early belief, the mode of worship which it 
indicates and which is to be presumed from the Vedic ritual of homa^ is 
fundamentally different from tliat of pTija which is involved in the idea 
of bhakti. 

It would be interesting in the light of the above suggestion to 
examine the passages bearing on sraddha in Vedic literature itself. 

From a careful consideration of these passages 
feratu'e" would appear that Schrader is undoubtedly right 

in rendering the word in English as **trust, con- 
fidence, belief, truth, uprightness,'* without any implication of a sense 
of loving devotion, although authorities like Max Muller, * Macdonell,'' 
Whitney and Laiiman^ would translate it, rather misleadingly, by 
the word ‘faith.* Apart from the well-known Sraddhfi-hymn 
X, 151), the usual form in which the word occurs is srat’^'s/dhd^ 
either as a finite verb or as a participle, as in the following ; 

i, 55, 5 — adlia caiia si ad dadhati tvisTmata indraya {Sdyana : tvisl- 
In the Rg-veda indraya sarve janah srad dadhati/ iSrad iti satya- 

nama/ indro balavan iti yad ucyatc tat satyam eveti 
sarve pratipadyante). 


1 Prediistoric Antiquities of the Aryan People^ trs. F, B. Jevons 
London, 1890, pp. 142, 415. 

2 The Upanisads Oxford, 1900, Katha-Upanisad, i, 2. 

3 Vedic Mythology y p. 1 19 j also in Art. *Vedic hymn* in ERE- 

4 Atharva-veda, Trans, and Notes (HOS), pp. 209 (iv, 35, ^)^ 233 
(v, 7» 5 but explained in the notes as 'confidence’), 372 (vi, 122, 3). 
536 (ix, 5, 21), 589 (x, 7, ij, 5yi (x, 7, u) etc. 
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i, I03> 3 — jatavarma sraddadhana ojah puro vibliindanii acarad 
VI daslh {Siiyana: sraddadhanah ^adarfitisayena kiimaya* 
manah). 

ii 103) indrasya dliattana viriaya {Saydija: srad dhattana-* 

bahiimrmain kuruta). 

i, 104, 7— Srat te asma adhayi (Sdrnija : a^^mabbih sraddh.i krt?l). 

ii, 12, 5 — srad asmai dhatta sa janasa indrah [SZiyana : sa iiulro^stiti 

visvasam atra kuruta). 

viii, 75, 2 — srad visva vArya krdhi [Sayana ; srat satyani krdhi knru). 

X, 39, 5 — sriid arir yathfi diidhat (Sdyana \ srad dadbat ^^sradda- 
dhyat). 

X, 147, I —srat te dadhami {^Sdyana : ^raddlia namiidaiatihayah). 

The other forms* of the word are : 

sraddhitain i, 104, 6 — srjiddhitam te mabatil indriyiiya {Sdyana : 

sraddhitam =asmabliih .sraddliiinam krtam, tvadl)'am 
balam bahumana'piirvakaiu stuma ilyarthah). 

sraddhilmanah (compounded), ii, 26, 3 — devAnaiu yiih pitaram 

avivasati sraddhUmana liavJsu br:ihinana‘?patiin [Sayana : 
sraddhtlmanahasSraddha manasi yasya tadrsah san). 

sraddhamanasya x, 113, 9— sraddhamanasy^ srnutc (Sjyam : 

manalvsabdiit kyac/ sraddba-yuktaya manasa icchayfi 
6rnute). 

but the word sradd/id itself in its vari-jus case forms occurs : 

fciraddhfiya (instrumental), viii, r, 3 1— sradilhayahjii]! nUhe nihnm 
{Sdyana : sraddliaya adar.'itisayena yuktah san ratha 
ii ruham arohayam). 

ix, 1 13, 2 — rta-Viikona satyena sraddluiya tapasa suta 
indrayendo pari srava (Sayana does not explain the 
word hraddhZi here). 

6raddba (instrumental), vii, 32, 14— sraddba it te inagbavaii ptlrye 
divi vajt vajam sisasati (ScTy^/m : Sraddba =^sraddliaya 
yuktah san). 

sraddb&m (accusative), i, 108, 6 — laiii sntyaiu sraddbam abbi a hi 
yatain {Sdyana : adaratisayena krttiiii uktimV 
ix, 113,4 — Sraddham vadan (Silyana : yajamananam- 
atmnopeksitam vadan). 

sraddhe (locative ?),i,i02, 2 — asme surya-candramasabhicakso sraddlu' 
k.^m indra carato vitarturfuii {Sdyana: sraddhe=5 
iSraddhartham/ caksusa drste vastunldain satyam iti 
sraddholpadyate.) 

kH.Q., JUNE, 1930 IS 
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In the SraddhS- 
hymn. 


It will be seen from the relevant extracts given from S&yana's commen- 
tary that the word hrat is always interpreted as ‘truth/ satya^ and ^at 
in its various forms is explained variously as conveying the 
sense of adanitimya^ bahumana or vi'svasa, Sayana would, therefore, 
take the word to mean ‘high regard,* ' esteem/ or ‘belief in truth/ 

In the iSraddha-hymn of the Rg-Vedat x, 15 1, Sraddha, as an 
abstract deity, is said to be invoked morning, noon and 
evening. Through iSraddhfi fire is kindled, oblations 
are offered and wealth is obtained. Sraddha favours him 
who bestows or desires to bestow gifts and performs sacrifice.s. Such 
skilful exaltation of Sraddha as a goddess is also to be found in Taitti- 
riya Brahmana ii, 8,8 and iii, 12,3, 1-2, where she is said to dwell with- 
in the gods, who obtain their divine quality through her ; and, invoked 
as the mother of all wishes, tiic foundation of the world, the upholder 
of all and the first-born of the divine order, she is asked to accept ob- 
lations, Obviously, Sraddha, as a personified abstraction, has here a 
somewhat extended significance. Sayana explains the deified abstract 
conception rather vaguely as “a particular human desire*’ [putimigato - 
bhildsa-vikemh). This sense is accepted by Uvata and Mahidhara iti 
their commentaries on the Vajasaneyi-Samhita of the 
vJh Yajur-Veda ; and they generally agree with Sayana in 

interpreting as ‘truth/ sa^ya, (FS, viii, 5 ; xix, 30), 
and knuklhd as ‘trust/ vi^^^vZiscis or ‘belief in the existence and generosity 
of the gods/ astikya'buddhi. On xix, 30, Uvata with whom 

Mahldhara agrees, remarks : tsy^d iti satya-namnsu pafhitavij tndnsyani 
dhxyate astikyenaivavi etad iti sa i^raddha punyadcrtHm utanov'd-e^iah ; 
and this passage would make clear Say ana’s indefinite explanation of 
kraddha as a particular form of human desire, the word ‘desire* being 
not very happy in implying a state of belief in the existence of the gods 
{astikya). It is true that on VS, xviii, 5 Mahldhara explains middB 
somewhat narrowly as “belief in the next world” (paradoka-vihhisah)) 
but on VS, viii, 5 (srml asmai naro vacasc dadlifitana), Mahldhara, like 

Uvata, explains . mid iti satya^mviasu pathitam.... kraddMv} 

kuriita astikya-buddhim kurutetyarthak} One passage of the Vapisnneyi' 


I It is not necessary to take into account corresponding or .similar 
passages in the Katha or Maitrayanlya recensions of the Yaju)-Vcda\ 
but they can be easily found out with the help of the excellent indices 
given in L. von Schroeder's editions of the texts. 
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Sainhita^ however, clearly states that ^raddha is truth and ASraddha 
is falsehood (xix, 77) : 

drstva rupe vyikarot satyanrt<3 prajipatih/ 
dsraddham anrte’dadiiac cliracklhain satyC* prajapatih// 

“ Prajfipati, having beheld the two forms, separated Truth and Lie 
from one another. lie put Asiaddha unto Lie, Sraddha unto Truth.” 

A similar examination of the passages of the Atharva-Veda where 
the word sraddha or its various forms are used would 
In titf* Atharva- confirm the above indications. In almost all the cases,' 
again, where Sayana comments on the passages in 
question, he explains the word, used in its different forms, as adara^ 
•regard* (xi, 2, 28), viHvZisa, ‘trust* (xi, 2, 28), abhitasa-vismi ‘a parti- 
cular wish* (xi, 10, 22), or ‘belief in truth* (vi, 122, 3 ^ 

xij 9i 9)* The kind of belief that is understood by the word will be 
clear when we consider that in the Rg-veda, if not in the later Vedas, 
tlie word sraddha in its various forms occurs in the hymns addressed 
chiefly to Indra, as also occasionaliy to Agni, Asvina, Sjina or 
lirahmanaspati.*^ It is never employed in the fervent hymns to 

Varuna, in which alone, in the whole of Sainhitil literature, we can 
expect to find an experience of intense devotional fervour akin to 
tlie feeling of bhakti. Even in Rg-vedic times tliere must have pre* 
vailed some amount of scepticism regarding the existence and gene- 
rosity of the gods ; and in a well known pass.sage of an Indradiymn, 


1 On the following passages there is no commentary by Sayana, 
hut the sense of the passages would require similar meanings of the 
word kraddha ; v, 7, 5 ; ix, 5, 21 ; x, 7, i ; x, 7, l r ; xiii, 6. 2 ; xv, 2, 
5; XV, 7, 2-4-5; XV, 16,4. The form sraddadhafiuh. occurs in xii, 3, ^ 
and kraddadhanena in ix, 5, 7-1 1; but in both these cases the word is 
not explained by Sayana. In one passage (iv, 30, 4, ^nidhi sruta 
^raddh^yain te vadami), Sayana explaining the word kr<xddheyivn says : 
kraddheyam hraddhUtavyaml hradiHui bhaktihl prlpyam paradattva- 
^^wTtpam vaddmy tipaditidmij The explanation of bhakti is obviously 
Inadmissible : but probably the meaning of the word hnxddhd in this 
passage approximates to ‘wisdom*, ?is\\\ Atharva-‘vedav\, 133,4, where 
die girdle of discipleliood is addressed as daughter of Sraddha and is 
disked to assign the disciple to Mali (thought) and Medha (wisdom). 

2 The occurrence of the word in an address to Brahmanaspati need 
not be made the ground for any monotheistic conclusion. 
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in which this attitude is alluded to, the poet exhorts the people to 
have belief or confidence in Indra (ii, 12, 5) : 

yjiin sma prccluinti kuha seti ghor^m 
ul^m Tihur naiso astftyenam/ 
so aryflh pusttr vija iva ininati 
Srtid asmai dhatta sd janasa indrah// 


Sfiyana exphuns 
and in another 


‘‘The terrible one of whom they ask ‘where is he,^ of whom they also 
say ‘he d<^es not exist* ; he diminishes the possession of the niggard 
like the (player’s) stake. Believe in him ; he, O men, is Indra.’** 
This ‘beh'cf* is nf)t the sentiment of devotion or supplication for mercy 
which finds expression in Varuna-hymns, but astikya-buddhi, as rightly 
explained by the commentators : and the way in which this belief 
is opposed or supported in Vedic texts shews tliat it could not have 
been taken for granted. 

In one passage of the Atharva-veda^ (vi, 122, 3) 
the word hra idadJunAi as hif^manmlhana-tatparldi^ 

place ill the same text hraddlki is explained as tad-anu- 
stJhina-vis\ 7 ya astikya-bnddhik, i mply i ng thereby the 
sense of a belief in the efficacy of ritualistic woiship. 
This must have been the later meaning of the word haddlij, wlien it 
was connected directly with ritualism and with dakmiii or sacrificial 
fee i)aid to tlie officiating priest, although this sense seems to have 
been foreshadowed even in the .Sraddha-hymn of x, 1 5 1, 2. 

Oldenberg, relying on two passages from the Ka\Jia-Upani^ad\,\\, 
(tarn ha kuinaraiu santain daksinasu niyamanasu Sraddhfivivesa), and 
7 aittirlya-Brahma-na\\\y\\yZ,\i, supported by passages from other 
Vedic texts and later ritualistic and Smrti works, attempts* to a'^- 


A later sense of 
Braddhii. 


1 Macdonell’s translation in Vedic Reader^ Oxford 1917, p. 49 
(modified). Cf also i, 55, 53 vii, 32, 14. 

2 Bloomfield {Atharva Veda, p. ^^) would take the word hraddhii 
in sucli passages to mean "faith that expresses itself in work, namely 
in daksina**. The connexion of UraddhH with tHfxipUrta and the 
equation of pTirla with dakmui (Bloomfield, Religion of the Vedh 
p. 19 P5) seem to be rather far-fetched; but the latter Brrihmanic idea 
of Sraddha as the promoter of the sacrifice and its attendant gifts can- 
not be denied. See below. 

3 50, pp. 448-50. Cf, Bloomficdd, Religion of the Vula, 
pp. 186-193, 201. 
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cribe this narrower connotation to the term hradciha used in Vedic 
literature in general, connecting it with the idea of gift, with special 
reference to the generosity to the priests who officiate at a sacrifice. 
That is to say, he who is liberal in offering dak^im to the priest at 
the sacrifice is supposed to have kradihl. But it is not necessary to 
find this restricted sense in every passage in the Vedic texts, nor 
is it always suitable or justified.’ Oklcnberg, however is undoubted- 
ly right in holding that this became the general sense of the word 
in later ritualistic Brahmana literature, when the personification 
of Sraddha, who made men believe in siicli a god as Indra and in 
in the efficacy of sacrifice to him, became an im[)ortant thing in the 
eyes of the priests, who naturally exalted her as the giver of tlieir 
daily food,^ »^riuldha, as a Kg-vedic goddess, may not be more than 
a poetic symbol, but it must have been a symb )I whose importance 
could not be denied, from a very practical point of view, in tlm priestly 
ritual. The Sraddha-hymn itself speaks of bradclha bestowing her 
favour on those who offer sacrifice and are liberal in their gifts (x, 151, 
2), Passages like dahsina sraddliain apnoti {VS, 19, 30), sraddaclhanena 
dattah {Atharva-veda, ix, 5, IL), yada hy eva sraddhatte hha dakfinfun 
dadati, or, kasmin lui daksin.i pratisthiteti sriiddhrlyam iti {Brhad- 
aranyakii-Up, iii, 9, 2r), sraddhaya deyam asraddhayadeyam [Taiiti' 
rlya-Up, i, ii, 3) may be cited in supp'.)rt of this later conception of 
kSraddha as the promoter of the sacrifice and its attendant sacrificial 
fee. 


In equating krat with satya and kraddhl with vikvasa, the cominen' 
tators, of course, follow the indication given by Yaska® in his 


in the 

Nirukta. 


Nirukta, He explains the word krat (in A^ighantu iii, 
10) as one of the synonyms of triitii [satyii-nlnuni, Nir, 
iii, 13), and \^xi Nigha^Au v, 3) as an attitude 


of the mind based on truth (snidd/uriJt, N'ir, ix, 30). Durgacarya 


1 See, for instance, the passages already cited above, as well as 
those given under kraddha in Jacob’s Concordance to the Upanim.h^ 
(Bombay 1891) p. 931. 

2 Keith, Religion an i Philosophy of the Vcila (HOS, I 925 )> PP* 
249 * 50 * There is a late lli^-vedi': hymn aililro-ised lo DahviiU, x, 107, 
2. which extols the liberal patrons, so.'iTJwhat in the flattering manner 
of the dina-stuHs, 

3 They clearly refer to Yaska, when they say ; satya-namasn 
paihitam. 
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remarks on this that kraJJha means that intuitive attitude of belief 
which one assumes towards the caturvargas and which does not under- 
go any change. The tutelary deity of this intuition is called Sraddha, 
whom Durga identifies as a manifestation of Agni, This Vedic 
deity Sraddlifi becomes the daughter of the Sun in i^atapatha-Br, xii, 
7, 3, II, and of Prajapati in 'raitt. Br, ii, 3, 10, i. Her relationship 
is further worked out in the Epics and the Puranas,' 

It is clear from what is said above that hraddha in the Vedic text«, 
at least in the Vedic Sainhitas, must have conveyed a sense which 
was never akin to the mood of bhakti as a form of loving devotion to a 
personal deity, but simply implied confidence, trust or belief based on 
the knowledge of truth. I'lie earliest formulation of the doctrine of 
bhakti in the Bhagavadglta^ which is followed also in the systematic 
Sandilya-sTitra, clearly i(n(>Iies that bhakti may presuppose or may be 
the result of knowledge or belief, but it is not identical with theiiij 
for it is, in its purest from, a kind of personal affection directed 
solely and simply to a deity, a rapt communion with or participation 
in the life divine, realised in an ethical or emotional frame of mind. 
This sense is hardly present in the passages which bear upon hraddha 
in the Vedic texts ; and even in later literature hraddha is not rdways 
used synonymously with bhakti. 

The term bhakti in the technical reli gious sense is nowhere employ 
ed in the Vedic Sainhita.s. The root bhaj {xom which the word is deriv- 
ed is used in its various verbal and other forms,® but 
Ve^dic nothing is gained by an examinations of these passages. 

In 127, 5 Agni is spoken of as extending hi^ 

favour by discriminating between hhakta and abhakta, but it is not 
necessary to read into the passage a strict technical sense, and Sayaiui 
rightly renders the terms simply by sevanmia and asevamana among 
the Yajamanas i.c. worshippers who do or do not worship Agni tor 
protection,® An analysis of the numerous Vedic passages in whicli 

1 Epic Mythology (Strassbiirg 1915), pp, 86, 140, 
165, 199 etc. 

2 In Panini's Dhatupatha (ed, Boehtlingk) there are two roots 
Wm;— (i) hhaj sevayam, ‘to serve’ in the Bhu class I, 1047, and (2) 
bha/ vihrmane ‘to distribute' in the Cur-class, x, 194. The root 
bhak^ ‘to eat* is supposed to be a secondary form of the root bhap^ 

3 Boehtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Woerterbuch^ render the word by 
zugethtilt. 
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the ^bha] occurs in its various forms would shew that the root is used 
with various shades of meaning, such as (i) ‘to distribute, allot, appor- 
tion/ (h) 'to furnish supply, bestow,’ (iii) ‘to share with,’ (iv) ‘to partake 
of’, ‘enjoy* (v) 'to set about’ (vi) ‘to resort to’. But the word is 

hardly ever used in the special sense of ‘to love’, ‘to adore,’ from 

which the term bhakti in its technical sense is derived. 

The term bhakti or bhakta itself is used in other senses in Vedic 

literature, but with these we have no concern. The wonl bhakti often 

signifies distribution, partition, separation or even por- 

Other senses of qj. share ; aiul in the Nirukta as well as in the Rz- 

l.hakti in early ... 

literature. veda-Prcitimkliya it is employed in the sense of ‘success- 
ion,’ ‘order,’ or ‘series,’ or as meaning ‘an attribute.* 

Yaska speaks (vii, 24) of the Brahmanas as ‘'given indeed to too large 
an indulgence in metapliorical expression” {ba/m-bhakti-vudlni In orah^ 
manZini bhavanti).^ In vii, 8, again, Yfi'.ka speaks of the morning 

libations as the bhaktis of Agni.* Here the phrase a^nubhakfmi 
apparently means ‘things which resort to or relate themselves to Agni’ ; 
lor the use of the word appears to be sanctioned in this sense by 
I’aniiii, iv, 3, 95. Panini*s rule lays down that an affi.x {an) comes after 
a word in the first case-ending in construction, in the sense of ‘this 
is his object of bhaktp The KixHkZx-Vrtti explains : bhajyate sevyata 
Hi bhaktihf hmghno bhaktir asya iti hraughnah. Similarly the term 
mathura is cited as an illustration, meaning apparently ‘one who 
resorts to Mathura.’ In other words, the term in this aphor- 

ism, implying ‘resorting to,’ ‘serving,’ ‘worshipping’ has a passive sense, 
and means ‘a thing resorted to, served or worshipjied.’ Although the 
suffix ti in bhakti^ according to Piinini, should otherwise indicate 
Hihava' or condition, yet it signifies for the purpose of tin's rule, not 


1 {The Nighantu and the AV;7//’/V, Eng. Transit 
and Notes^ Oxford, 1921. p. 126) translates ‘the Brrihmanas indeed, 
•Speak of many divisions* : while Diirga cxplaitis bhakti guna-kaJpam. 
We here follow the rendering of Bclvalkar aiv! Ranarle {Hist, of Indian 
Philosophy^ vol. 2, p. 9). Bhakti, as a logical technical term, regularly 
means 'metaphorical expression’ in later philosophical and rhetorical 
systems, 

2 Sa.rup (op. cit. p, 117) tratislatcs as ‘share*: but Belvalkar and 
Ranade (op. dt,^ p, 467 68) more correctly reader it as ‘bancllui’, for 
the explanation of which term see below. 
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Vesort,* 'worship* or ‘devotion* as an abstract noun, but the thing that 
is resorted to, served, worshipped or liked.' All this would indicate 
that by the time of Pfinini, and possibly of Yiiska, the idea of loving 
devotion was already associated with the term bhakti^ but the word 
itself signified ‘worshipped* or ‘loved^ in the passive sense, and not 
‘love* or ‘worship* in the abstract. But at the same time it would be 
uncritical to maintain that this sense was present in the early Vedic 
passages themselves. 

As the linguistic consideration of the terms sraddha and bhakti 
as employed in the Vedic Sainhitas do not carry us to a definite 

conclusion, it would perhaps be more profitable to ex 

Feeling akin to amiiic the Content and spirit of the hymns thcin- 

bhakti in Vedic . ^ ^ 

hymns. sclves for any trace of the idea of bnakti or of some 

religious consciousness closely akin to it. Bhandarkai* 
has already referrer-® to certain hymns arldressed to Dyaus and 
Aditi, in which a feeling similar to personal devotion or love is ex- 
pressed to these deities by invoking them intimately as ‘father* or 
‘mother* and asking tliem to be as gracious as a parent to the child. 
Considering that this is probably an al>iding feeling of the human 
heart, we cannot indeed assert that it was entirely absent in Vedic 
times ; but the idea of bhakti or loving devotion, centering round 
some specific god or gods, finds expression not so much in tl)e manifold 
elaborateness of ritual worship, but in the psychological mood with 
which praise or worship is oflered. Such a mood must have been very 
ancient in India, and is traceable particularly in some groups of 
hymns in which the particular deity addressed is conceived in more or 
less intimate and affectionate terms as a god of grace and bene- 
volence. The later Jirahmanic ritual probably destroyed the spirit ol 
lliese verses by reducing them to somewhat verbal and mechanical 
formulas^ but there can be no doubt that in some of the Rg-vedic 
hymns, more specially in the Varuna-hymns, the feeling, expressed as 
it is in the forms of mythological fancy and verbal mystification, 
is more or less clearly traceable. 

It has been very often remarked that the Vedic poets lacked what 
may be called deep faith ; but the statement requires some important 


1 See Hhandarkar, Vaimavismy §30, 

2 Op, cit., §29, 
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qualification. 


The attitude 
of the Vedic 
devotee to his 
deity. 


It is true that the praise offered in most hymns 
implies nothing more than gratitude for benefits receiv- 
ed, as well as belief in further acts of generosity. 
The enumeration of the kind acts of the gods in the 
past is only one form of expressing this gratitude and 
belief. The outlook is very often materialistic and the poets love to 
clothe their utterances in the form of petitions. Nevertheless^ the 
impassioned language in which this praise and prayer are very often 
expressed shows without doubt that a firm feeling of devotion was 
not entirely lacking. The gods as a race are, no doubt, conceived as 
superior, sinless and ethically apart, but the attitude of the worshipper 
in many cases, passing far beyond a formal acknowledgement of favours 
bestowed, is intimate and familiar, as Hopkins remarks,’ to a degree 
unknown in any other ancient religion. The gods are not only feared 
but also admired and loved ; and the g*ods, in their turn, are said to 
love their worshippers. Even the terrible god India is invoked as 
“father and mother’^ (viii, 1,6; viii, 98, ii), and his fatherliness is 
emphasised in some hymns in which he is invoked in the same way as 
a son invokes his father (iii, 53, 2). His friendship for the devotee is 
uftcn mentioned (iv, 17, 175 iv, 23, 5-6; x, 112, 10), and one poet 
speaks (tv, 68, 1 1) of this friendship as sweet {svadn). Further even 
than this, his “ brotherhood ” is often so real and intimate that he is 
addressed with astonishing familiarity as a brother (iv, 23, 6 ; iv, 25, 2 
etc.) Even Agni, the most ritualistic of the gods, is invoked in 
similar terms of tender and intimate relationshi|) as father, brother, 
son, and even mother of men ^i, 31, io;ii, i, 9 ; vi, i, 5 ; vi, 2, 7), 
the dearest and nearest of divinities (iii, 3, 4 i v, i, 9 ; vi, 2, 7), the 
most kindly friend (i, 67, I ^ i, 94, 14 ; x, 7, 13). 

This intimate mutual relation between the devotee and his deity 
is further indicated by the idea of the gods as belonging 
to one family with man. The gods are not only gene- 
rous and gracious and fond of men, but the much be- 
loved gods are directly and familiarly addressed as 
friends and relations, and more intimately as father or 
brother, Agni is invoked as an Angiras, belonging to the Vedic 
family of that ^(7/ra-name ; and probably from this sense of relationship 
some Vedic clans bear the names which were originally epithets of 


Idea of friend- 
ship and 
family relation- 
i'hip with the 
Ijods. 


1 Ethics of India^ New Haven, 1924, p. lif. 
JUNE, 1930 
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Traces of ero- 
tic mysticism. 


the gods, and vice versa, Bergaigne^ is probably 'right in statir.g 
that this is not merely a poetic fancy, but that the terms in which the 
relationship is expressed, indicate the conception of a real family 
relationship between the worshipper and the high gods, and Veclic 
poets, like Vasistha, sometimes claim forgiveness and mercy on grounds 
of friendship and family affection. 

There can be, no doubt, that in most of these hymns of praise 
there is a note of fervent thanksgiving, but they also 
indicate an ethical frame of mind, involving a devout as 
well as impassioned conception of the deity. The reve- 
rent yet affectionate manner often verges upon emotional love, flop- 
kins points out- with fine discernment that an expression of erotic 
mysticism is not lacking in some of these intimate and lamiliar hymns 
where the god-seeker [devayu) and god-lover {deva-kama) dwells upon 
his spiritual experience with a somewhat sensuous delight, which is 
only toned down by the consciousness that his relation with his god 
is rather one of family relationship . We need not go so far as to hold 
with the same critic that the ^*bhakti or loving devotion, which some 
scholars imagine to be only a late development of Hindu religion, 
is already evident in the Bg-veda^ even in its dangerous trend towards 
eroticism *' ; but it is possible to maintain that Die terms in which this 
devotional attitude is expressed are often impassioned and even erotic 
enough to indicate strong traces of a feeling of intimate and loving 
devotion. In a hymn (x, 43, if.) addressed to Indra, for instance, the 
poet says : “All the desires of mv mind, seeking happiness, unite in 
extolling thee. As wives embrace their own husbands, even so tlicy 
embrace the faultless and generous Indra for support. O Indra, my 
mind, directed towards thee, never turns from thee, and on thee I rest 
my desire.** Another poet cries (iv, 25, i): “What ardent lover of the 
god (uSa» deva-kamah) has today enjoyed the friendship of Indra?’* In 
a well known hymn, again, the Alvins are questioned (x, 40, 2) as to 
where they were by night : “Who draws you to his house, as a widow 
does her husband's brother to the couch, or a woman does a man ?* 
These traces of erotic expression of a passion for the gods bear unmis- 
takable testimony to the presence of an emotional love and not mere 


1 Religion Vcdiqiie^ vol, i, p. 35. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit.y p. * 3 . 

In this is probably to be sought the origin of the Brahmana doctrine 

of the sacrificer*s community and alliance with the gods. 

2 Op. cit.f pp, 8, 9, 
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devout meditation on the attributes of the deity. The gods were, no 
doubt, anthropomorphic, but they were sufficiently individualised to be 
invoked by name and form (nlxmahh% rupebhih) and even inspire a sense 
of affectionate iiuimacy and familiarity associated with personal devo- 
tion. 

This attitude is nowhere so clear as in the hymns to Varuna. 
The reason for this is that Varuna was conceived in a special sense 
as the moral sovereign of the universe, who is a 
The Varuna punisher of sin and falsehood, but is gracious to the 

hymns. 1 1 . , 

supplicant and the penitent, and who vouchsafes his 
divine friendship to the ardent devotee ; while the attributes of 
a god like Indra are clearly those of physical superiority and of 
dominion, his cosmic and ritualistic character being chiefly emphasis- 
ed. Heroic action is characteristic of the soma-drink- 

Kthicai conccp- jpgr and fighting Indra who is conceived specialJv as 
tiori of Varuna, . . r / 

a universal warrior ; while moral sway is distinctive of 

the holy and reposeful Varuna to whom the guardianship of the moral 
world is ascribed, If Indra is specially associated with Satya^ truth, 
Varuna, with his unalterable ordinances {vratani)^ is connected with 
Rtdi the moral order ; and Rfa is regarded as more 
and hisconnex- than ' Iiidra bestows liberal gifts on his wor- 

shippers, but Varuna punishes them as well as forgives 
them for sin, Prayer for forgiveness and mercy is a characteristic 
note of the hymns dedicated to Varuna who is one of the most perso- 
nalised of all the Rg-vedic gods, and the feeling expressed in these 
hymns is very difficult to distinguish from incipient bhakti} In 
this respect attention may be drawn to the Kg-vedic hymns ii, 28, 
V, 85 and vii, 86, 87, 89. Endowed with sovereignty and mystic 
power (wayii)® Varuna is represented in these hymns not only as 


1 Keith, op, cit„ pp. 83, 84, 248-49. Cf. l\g-v,y x, 190. 

2 The hymns addressed to the Aditya and AHiti herself may be 
considered in this connexion, for with Varuna ami IMitra they form a 
group of benevolent deities who afford protection against temptation 
of sin and against disease and suffering, which result from sin. This 
aspect of Vedic religion, though present in a lesser degree in some 
other gods, is prominent in this group ; for in the case of other gods 
^he ethical connexion is clearly slight and artificial. 

3 Macdonell interprets the word viaya as ‘craft*, ‘skilP, ‘divine 
trickery' and even ‘wile*, which practically follows the meanings given 
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a saviour in times of distress but also as a god of grace and mercy, 
punisher as well as remitter of sin, whom the devotee 
pd ofVact invokes with a sincere feeling of dependence and suppli 
cation. It is true that Vedic hymnology, as a rule, is not 
directly concerned with questions of morals or faith, and the idea of 
sin, which consists chiefly in the transgression of divine ordinances 
and of which disease is supposed to be the punishment and reminder, 
may be somewhat physical and external.® It should be conceded that 
what is emphasised is belief in the existence and generosity of the 
gods and in paying due honours to them. A man should, in the 
opinion of the Vedic poet, be conscious of his sin and seek forgiveness*, 
but the moral aspect of this consciousness of sin or penitence need 
not be exaggerated. Nevertheless, even if the spirit of the Varuii.> 
hymns do not indicate such single-minded devotion® and such ethical 
frame of mind towards a specific object of worship as is indicated by 
the term bhakti^ they still give evidence of a psycliological mood of 
dependence and supplication to a god of grace, in which indeed one 
must seek the origins of a doctrine of bhakti. 

It is interesting to consider the relation of Vanina to his worshipper 
indicated by these hymns. We have a graphic account here of the 
intimacy which Vai^istha and his family enjoyed with 
The relation of Varuna and of how the i ntimacy was broken through 

Varuna to his • ^ ■' 

worshipper. sill. The god is represented to be on a footing of 

friendship with his worshipper,* who communes with 

him in his celestial abode and sometimes sees him with his mental 

by liohtlingk and Roth. The word probably covers the abstract super- 
natural power as well as the concrete deed and proof of it. On this 
word see Oldenberg. Religion des Veda^ p. 159. 

1 sumali, mrllka, subeva, 

2 On the Vedic idea of sin as a pollution or miasma, see Keith, 
op, cit,^ pp. 244-45 (full references) ; Griswold, Religion of the lig-veda^ 
Oxford 1928, p. 125 ; Hopkins, op. cit,^ Ch. ii, also pp. 42f. 

3 The Vedic poets are, no doubt, accustomed to the flattery of 
each deity in turn as the supreme god. This rudimentary henotheism, 
even if it is regarded as the first step towards pantheism, is not 
incompatible with the conception of Varuna as the supreme moral 
sovereign, to whom exclusive devotion is due as a god of grace. 

4 The very name of Varuna^s associate deity, Mitra ( = afrieiKi)) 
is also significant. 
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eye (i, 2S» 18 ; vii, 82, 2). In one hymn (vii, 88, 4-6) the poet reflects 
on his former companionship with his god, when Varuna and him- 
self sailed on a ship together in Varuna*s heaven, and the god made 
him a seer ; if he sinned against the god, still as his true friend, the 
god will forgive him. In another hymn (vii, 86),' the worshipper 
asks Varuna if it was an old sin which made the god angry with one 
who is a friend and who is always full of praise and devotion. He 
pleads that the god’s ordinances were transgressed, not through deli- 
berate intent, but through lack of thought and through the sinful 
nature of man which makes one liable to seduction of one kind or 
other. He hopes that his penitential psalm will reach Varuna and 
make the heart of his god complaisant, and he vows to offer his service, 
like a slave, to the merciful, ercwhilc the angry, deity. He throws 
himself completely at divine mercy for release from the sins of his 
fathers, as well as from those committed by himself, just as a calf is 
released from the rope. In atiother short but fervent hymn (vii, 89) 
the devotee pleads passionately for mercy 

‘ May I not, king Varuna, go down to the house of clay. Be gra- 
cious, mighty lord, have mercy !’* 

‘ Since like one tottering I move, O slinger, like inflated skin, be 
gracious, mighty lord, have mercy !’* 

“0 thou strong and mighty god, through want of strength I went 
astray. Be gracious, mighty lord, have mercy 

“Thirst came upon thy worshipper, even when he stood in the 
midst of waters.^ Be gracious, mighty lord, liave mercy \” 

'‘Whatever wrong we men commit against the heavenly host, 
0 Varuna, whatever law of thine we break through thoughtlessness, 
for that iniquity chastise us not, O god 

His devotion is all that he can offer to appease the anger of his 
Forgiveness as god, and the poet hopes to soothe Varuna by his 
an act of grace, pr^ygj. ^nd praises just as a horse is soothed by kind 
words (i, 25, 3). It is the grace of the god, obtained through liis slave* 


1 The hymn with translation etc, will be conveniently found in 
MacdoneH's Reaiter^ p. 135. 

2 For translation of this hymn, see Max Muller, Hist, of Ancient 
^cinsk. Lit, (Allahabad Reprint 1926), p, 285 ; Griswold, op, dt„ p. 123, 

3 This is a reference to the disease of dropsy, which Varuna is 
supposed to inflict on sinners, 
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like devotion that makes him the beloved of his deity, guiltless and 
happy-hearted (vii, 86, 7). Forgiveness is conceived as an act of grace : 
but it is necessary to note here that the Rg-vedic belief in the forgive^ 
ness of sin nearly disappears in the later orthodox philosophical 
theories, as being incompatible with the doctrine of Karma, The 
belief, however, survives as a religious attitude in heterodox and 
popular cults, among which Vaisnavism must be counted as one of the 
most important. 

It will be noticed that what is emphasised in this exalted concept 
tion of Varuna is not his mystic power, nor his cosmic and ritualistic 
attributes, but his ethical superiority, his acts of grace and his friendly 
attitude towards the devotee. Oldenberg' and others are undoubted- 
ly right in stating that the moral quality of Varuna, as also of the 
Adityas in general, is of a different kind from that of Indra and other 
gods of the Vedic pantheon, to whom ethical attributes form, in tlic 
words of Keith, rather an outward accretion than an internal principle. 
It is natural therefore that the ethical and mystic frame of mind in 
which an attitude of bhakti is possible should find expression in these 
fervent longings of the human heart for direct communion with divine 
life and for forgiveness and mercy, although its philosophical back- 
ground may not have been consistent or adequate. 

In the later cult of sacrifice elaborated in the younger Vedas and 
Varuna’s Rrfdimanas, this aspect of Varuna's character steadily 

character in disappears, and like other gods he is drawn gradually 
into the all embracing net of ritualism. He waned into 
a kind of inferior Neptune, lording it over pools and waters ; and the 
great conception of Rfa or order was replaced gradually by the pessi- 
mism of Karma. With this marked change in his characteri as well as 
in the general religious outlook which produced it, the spirit which 
inspired the devotional hymns dedicated to him in the Rg-veJa can 
hardly be traced in later Brahmanic speculation, For these reasons, 
as well as for the fact tliat Varuna owes a special elevation as a mono- 
theistic god probably through the tlieological ideas of a particular 
Vedic clan (Vasistha), Varuna never became the centre of a mono- 
theistic faith in later times. 


I Religion des Veda, pp.i94f, which see also for the idea of 
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From what has been said above it is clear that the term bhakti as a 
I ate appear- teligious technical expression must have come into 

nnee of the existence at a later time, but the oriejin of the idea may 

term bhakti m i . , . . ^ 

Indian religious DC reasonably soiight in the religious fervour of some 
literature, dcvotioiial hymns even of the llg-veda. The 

term bhakti itself is certainly of Indian origin, and there is indeed 
nothing un-Indian or extra-Indian in the frame of mind which it indi- 


cates. We do not come across the word itself till the time of the Upa- 
iiisads; but the attitude of mind whicli it implies in its ecstatic vision 
or loving experience of the deity, realised in a more or 
IrlrapiiM is less ethical or emotional sense, was not altogether absent 

present in early even ill the remote age of the Samhitas. It has often 

forms of belief * , . , . 

in an inchoate been maintained, in accordance with the later theories 
on the subject, that bhakti is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense:* and from this it has been presumed 


I Grierson, art. ‘^Bhakti- marga” in ERE, The Bg-vedic con- 
ception of Varuna represents the nearest approach to ethical mono- 
theism, which must be distinguished from the speculative monotheism 
of the Hiranyagarbha-Prajrapati hymns. Sec Griswold, op, cit., pp. 
34^9 353 * Hopkins {Religions of India, pp. 67f, 172) may be right in 
his contention that Varuna-worship was not originally monotheistic 
and that no monotheism can be predicated of the worship of a god who 
is regularly associated as one ot a pair with another god ; but in 
the Vasistha family book, if not in other family books of the Rg'veda, 
Varuna is given a special elevation by the theological conceptions 
of one of the Rg-vedic clans of priests, and his worshif) here can 
not be very well regarded as a phase of a perfunctory henotheism, or 
of an opportunist monotheism, even if Varuna himself cannot be strict- 
ly regarded as a monotheistic personification. It may also be pointed 
out that although Vedic henotheism has been characterised by Bloom- 
field {op, cit.f p. 199) as ‘'polytheism grown cold in service and unnice in 
hs distinction" and is thus very far removed from real theismi 
there is yet some truth in Macnicol's contention {Indian Iheism, 191S1 
P. 20) that henotheism may also imply not mere mendacious flattery 
or blurring of distinctive outlines in the conception of the gods, 
^ut also “the worshipper's vivid realisation of the presence and the 
Personality of one particular deity to whom he bows his head." In 
such an attitude 1t would not be a mistake to seek the roots of a devout 
adoration, leading to monotheistic devotionalism, 
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that we cannot expect to come across the idea until religious specula- 
tion arrives at a monotheistic stage, and that such a stage did not begin 
till we come to the Upanisads. It has also been stated that the spirit 
of bhakti is not realised until the devotee, in a mystic way, realises his 
fundamental unity with the deity ^nd therefore true bhakti implies a 
monistic view of the world. But an historical exami- 
l^aiways^^ nation of the question will make it clear that the practi- 
religious sense which is expressed by the term bhakti 
need not always presuppose a monotheistic attitude or 
even monistic view of the world, and that there is nothing in the idea 
which may be inconsistent with a pluralistic, as also with a polytheis- 
tic view. Hence it is not surprising to find that such a passionate year- 
ning of the human soul for escape from the ills of life in a rapt and 
ethical vision of the deity should be present even in the genial, hearty 
polytheistic nature-worship of the Vedic Aryans, as also in the primi- 
tive (and presumably non-Aryan) spirit-worship, hero worship or 
ancestor-worship. It is true that philosophical monism or monotheism 
supplies a fine background and exalts the spirit of bhakti to a finer 
form, but in the earlier hieratic beliefs as also in later popular religious 
cults, a dualism was more or less involved in the distinction between 
the devotee and the deity: and the loving adoration of a supremo 
deity has not been found unaccompanied by a polytheistic feeling oi 
reverence for '^other gods."' Even the Bhagavadgita (iv, ii ; vii, 21-23 ; 
xi, 23), the earliest authoritative work on monotheistic bhakti^ recognises 
the consciousness that there may be other gods worshipped by other 
deluded people, who have no idea of what the true god is, but they 
are nevertheless actuated by the true spirit of bhakti, even thoiigli it 
is inadequate. Such views make it clear that rigorous monism or 
monotheism need not always lie at the root of bhakti^ nor need it 
form its historical starting point. In its strictest and highest philo- 
sophical sense perhaps bhakti implies a complete ecstatic realisation 
of a personal deity in the individual consciousness ; but 
for/caf fact ^ practical and popular sense the spirit ol bhakti 

divergently * may be divergently, if inadequately, expressed ; and 

expressed. historical fact, it need not always appear as a 

strictly monotheistic or monistic religious sense. '‘The merit of 
bhakti*^ it has been very aptly remarked* '‘as a popular plebeian 


I Belvalkar and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy ^ vol. i'h 
(Creative Period), Poona, 1927, p. 409, 
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religion consists in just this that it needs no metaphysical prepara- 
tion in its devotees. From the point of view of those who believe 
in an external and infinitely merciful god it is absurd to suppose 
that the god would wait until mankind reached a particular metaphysi- 
cal evolution and learned to clothe the prayer in a grammatically and 
philosophically accurate form before He actually revealed Himself 
in answer to man^s fervent and sincere appeals for help and guidance " 
We need not doubt, therefore, that an inchoate but true spirit of 
hhakti was present in the early religious literature of the llg-veda. 
The later monotheistic philosophical attitude is not fully defined 
until the doctrine of bhakti is officially systematised in such works 
as tlie Bhagavadglta or the sHtras of ^andilya. 

The anticipations of this attitude, however, are not absent even 
in the earlier Upanisads. If the Brrihmana ritual did not give direct 
scope to this feeling, it was paving the way to the 
Anticipations symbolic Kratus and Upasanas of the Aranyakas and 
monotheistic* the Upaiiiaads ; and if the rapt communion and con- 
religious sense. templation of the Absolute —the of which 

some of the Upanisads speak— be not bhakti in its real sense, because 
of the cool intellectualism of this theosophy, an approach is doubtless 
made to this" psychological attitude of yearning for the supreme deity 
in some of the fervid passages of the Upanisads, which give eloquent 
expression to theistic devotioiiali sm. 

( To he continued) 

Mrinal Das Gum 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of A, ScAiefner) 

VI 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF KING A^OKA 

This is about the time of the young days of King Afcka. 1 1 is bio- 
graphy is as follows: — King Nemita with 500 ministers ruled, wielding 
great power over the lands lying in the north of the country of Cam- 
parna,' belonging to the series of extreme border-lands. He had at the 
beginning six sons, Laksmana, Rathika, Sahkhika, Dhanika, Padmaka 
and Anupa.® Later on a merchants wife by having intercourse with the 
king became pregnant. As this child was born of the wife of the 
merchant on the day of expiry of the period of mourning, which was 
due to the death of the king’s mother, the king named him Asoka, 
because he was born on the day when the period of mourning ended. 
As he grew up, he became very proficient in the sixty sciences, eight 
crafts,* art of writing, calculation etc. And once in the midst of men, 
the ministers asked a brahmin, who was an astrologer,^ as to which of 
the king’s sons would get the rulership ; in reply he said : “It is he who 
eats the best food, puts on the best garment and sits in the best place ” 
Thereupon both the prime ministers asked him in secret and he replied 
that the best food was the rice porridge, the best dress was the roiigli 
felt and the best seat was the earth. While the other sons of tlic king 
lived in abundance of wealth and riches, ASoka had only ordinary food 
and dress, hence they understood that he would become the king, 
the meantime many hillmen of Nepal and Khasa* became rebellious. 


1 Perhaps derived from Campa-karna. [The derivation suggested 
by Schiefner does not help as much. The Tib. name is tsa, lupa, a. rn>i 
which may be equated to Sans. Camparna (mod. Camparan), a 
near the Nepalese Terai. — Tr.] 

2 In Tib. dge. va. can, 5 iiJ, rta. can, dun, can, nor. can, padma. can, 
sor. can. 

3 Tib. ^rtag. pa — Tr. 

4 Ger, seller, Tib. Itas. mkhan, — Tr, 

5 Tib. kha. sya. Cf, Burnouf, Introduction^ p. 362, n. 2, besides 
the form Khasya in Lalitavistara, p. 123 (transl. Foucaux). 
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Asoka was sent with an army to subdue them ; he conquered the 
hill-men without any difficulty, arranged for taxes, hostage and tribute 
and made them over to the king. The kitig said : "As I am pleased 
with your wisdom, power and bravery, I shall give you whatever you 
desire.” He replied: “As here in this place other brothers will 
encroach upon my rights, may the town of Pataliputra as the dwelling 
place and all requisites wished for be given to me”. When the father 
had granted this, he made in the town 500 pleasure gardens, surround- 
ed himself with 1000 female musicians and spent day and night in the 
gratification of desire. As then in the land of Magadha King Camasa 
died and none of his twelve sons, although chosen, assumed the throne, 
the minister anc^ BrShmana Gambhiraslla carried on the rulership for 
one year. At that time king Nemita got into enmity with him and 
tliere was a great fight on the bank of tlie Ganges in which the six 
elder sons of the king took part, but tiie king died at the time. Appre- 
hending (lit. in the supposition) that if the news of death of the king 
became known, the people of Magadha would gain in power, both the 
ministers kept it secret and they themselves carried on the government 
but when the inhabitants of the city came to know it after seven 
days, they began to disobey the orders of both the ministers. Remem- 
bering what the Brahmanas Iiad prophesied, they sent for Atoka and 
made him the ruler. When the six sons of the king had conquered 
the people of Magadha and taken the six towns, they heard on that 
day that Atoka had been installed in the rulership. They refrained from 
going to the countries north of the Ganges and ruled with their 500 
ministers in these six towns, Riijagrha, etc. of which Aiiga was the 
sixth.^ Of the sons of the king the first revered the secret teaching of 
the Lokayatikas, the second Mahildeva, the third Visnu, the fourth the 
secret-teaching of the Vedanta, the fifth the Nirgrantha Piugala,® and 
the sixth the Brahmana Kausika Brahmacarya ; each of them gave to 
the teaching honoured by him a place of abode. Asoka believed in the 
words of those who held in veneration the Dakinis and Raksasas of the 
Bhygu family and held Uma besides tlie Cemetery-mother as divinities, 

1 The six cities are iSravasti, iSaketana, Varanasi, VaiSali, Campa, 
Rajagrha. Of these cities Campa lay in the Anga country. See 
Lassen I, p. 143^ and Csoma in Asiatic Researches, XX, p. 61. 

2 The Tibetan Text has gser, can which I consider to be a corrup- 
tion of gser. skya. * Pingala. The last appears in Burnouf, op, cit., 
P. 360. 
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As he gave himself up for one year to the enjoyment of pleasures 
(kama), he was called Kama§oka. As he got into enmity with his 
older brothers, he carried on a fight with them for several years and at 
last killed the six brothers with their 500 ministers, conquered also 
many towns and ruled over the whole land between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas. He was so very ill-tempered and cruel that before 
he had inflicted punishment he could neither have his sleep nor take 
his food. From the morning (lit. commencement of the day) he inflicted 
punishment such as killing, binding, beating and the rest, and then if 
his mind obtained peace, he sat for food. Ksemendrabhadra said 
that although there were very many stories of the king's warlike deeds, 
he did not relate them thinking them to be unnecessary, so 1 too, al- 
though various Indian stories have reached my ear, have not written 
them down here. Guided at the time by IBrahmapas with perverted 
views, Asoka devoted himself to the offering of living beings. He erect- 
ed an offering-house particularly at the instruction of Fsi Gokarna 
of the Bhrgu family, who said that if he could bring an offering by 
killing 10,000 men, he would be able to extend his dominion, and 
at the same time he would attain emancipation. While searching 
for a man who was able to kill 10,000 men, he for some time 
could not find one. At last he met at Tirahuti, a man of Candala caste 
whom he ordered to bring into that house all who deserved death, and 
kill them until the number 10, 000 was full. This, as the king himself 
declared, would be an offering-vow made in favour of Uma. 

In this way when he had killed one or two thousand men, he went 
out of the city of the dead and met a bhikkhu who with the hope of 
bringing a change in his life, told him various stories of the sufferings 
of hell which one has to undergo in consequence of killing, without 
however awakening in him the root of virtue. That hangman thouglit 
that he had so long killed men by hanging, now however, after hearing 
the stories of the bhikkhu, he could likewise kill in a different way, viz., 
by burning, cutting, lynching and so forth and in these manifold ways 
he killed 5000 men in the offering-house. For this reason his former 
name was changed and he came to be known as Candasoka^ or the 
cruel ASoka. At that time a disciple of the Arhant Ya6as, who was a 
learned Sramanera and lived in contemplation of the Yoga-ways, came 
by mistake (lit. not knowing the way) into the interior of the offering- 


See Burnouf, op. cit., 
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house. As the hangSian wanted to slay him with the sword, he asked for 
reasons. When the hangman had related to him the previous circums- 
tances the Sramanera begged that he might be killed after ^ days ; in 
the meanwhile he would not go anywhere and dwell in the offering- 
house. The hangman agreed to it ; and the Sramanera saw the offering- 
place wholly filled up with flesh, blood, bones and intestines, and as a 
result of this he realised the i6 kinds of truth' as well as the imperma- 
nence of everythii^g etc., and before the lapse of ^ days he attained the 
rank of an Arhant and performed supernatural feats. On the day of 
expiry of the sevenday*s respite the hangman thought that as he had 
not seen any man of such description before this he would arrange 
also for a sort pf death not happened before, lie put the Sramanera in 
a big cauldron filled with sesame oil, made a fire and sought to 
burn him, but although the fire buint day and night, it could 
not injure his body in the least. The hangman reported the matter 
to the king who became astonished and went into the offering 
house to see this. The hangman seized his sword and went up to kill 
him. On the king’s asking the reason of it, he said that the vow, 
pronounced by the king himself, was that before io,ooo men were 
killed, all that might come into the house must be put to death. 
The king replied : **Much more must thou, because thou earnest 
here before me, be killed first." When they were thus quarrelling 
with one another, the v^rfunanera sent down a rain and produced 
lightning. He passed through the air and showed other magical 
feats whereby both the king and the hangman became very 
faithful, touched his feet and awakened in themselves the seed of 
knowledge. On his delivering a discourse the king became repentant 
for his misdeeds and destroyed immediately the offering -house. In 
order to alone for his sins, he invited the J^ramancra to stay. He, 
however, said that he was not in a position to offer tlie remedy 
for the sins and farther said that in the East in Kukkutarama lived 
the teacher and arahant Yasodhvaja who was in a position to absolve 
the king of his sins. Hearing this king sent to the Araliant a message 
with the request that the Venerable. One may come to Pataliputra and 
absolve him of his sins and in the event of his not coming he himself 
would go to him. As the Arahant knew that if the king himself 

I 1 6 kinds of truth evidently refer to the i6 ksanas into which 
the four truths are divided. See La Vallec Poussin’s transl. of the 
Koia, ch. V, Intro.— Tr, 
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came, he would hurt many persons, so he^ himself went to 
Pataliputra, taught the king the law all day long j in the night after 
coming to the vihara he gave instructions to the four classes of his 
disciples. Since the meeting of the king with Arahant Ya§a, the king 
became very believing, spent his time, day and night, in virtuous works, 
and daily supplied food to 30,000 clergymen. At the time when Arahant 
Yasa was staying in Magadha and the neighbouring regions, it happen- 
ed that the king had sent SOO merchants to fetch jewels from the Jewel- 
island, They got their ship well-equipped, filled the same with various 
kinds of valuables and returned home. When on this side of the coast 
they sat for rest, the Nagas sent a sea- wave and carried away all their 
goods into the sea. They gradually improved by throwing their lives 
on the charity of foreigners. As it was said that the merchants would 
reach Pataliputra after 7 days, and as no one had heard what happened 
to them, Brahmanas, Parivrajakas and a mans of innumerable men 
gathered together to see the colour of the jewels and their wonderful 
qualities. When the king together with the great crowd of men came to 
the pleasure garden on the ytli day, the merchants appeared with only 
the upper portion of their bodies covered and looked exhausted and as 
this was quite contrary to the expectation, the crowd of men dispersed 
with derision. On the king^s questioning the merchants, they narrated 
the events. ‘'O, Your Majesty, if thou dost not subdue the Nagas, 
nobody in future will have the desire to fetch jewels ; it is there- 
fore proper, O King, that thou shouldst inflict punishment.’^ Being 
urged in this manner, the king thought of the matter and questioned 
in various ways about the means. As the Brahmanas and Pari 
vrajakas had no information, a gifted Arahant with six Abhijnas 
(Ger. Klarsichten) gave himself up to meditation and came to know 
that the house-god would teach the means, but in order to show that 
the king himself had thought over the matter so that people might lut 
have the conviction that he (the king) had sided with the bhiksus, 
and that the Tirthikas miglit not spread calumny, he ^the Arahant) 
said to the king that there was a means, which the house-god 
would point out in the same evening. Just at sunrise the house-god 
hovering in the air said, “O king, show to Buddha great veneration, 
he will subdue the Nagas,” Thereupon said the gods dwelling on the 
earth, ^‘Honour the saugha of Arhanls, they will perform the subjuga- 
tion.” On the following day when the whole crowd of people had 
assembled, he announced the prophecy of the gods and asked what was 
to be done. The ministers replied : ‘‘Ask the Arhant himself who 
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gave you the advice yesterday.” When he had stepped in and had 
been asked, he said that he would devise an effective means. On a 
copper-plate he wrote, beginning thus ; “O Nagas, hear the command 
of King Asoka'* and continuing it thus, ‘^Give back to the merchants 
the jewels kept by you.” This plate was thrown into the Ganges 

and some golden images of the King and of the Nagas each 

within a cover made of eight metals Tib. snod — Tr.) 

were placed on the top of a high rock at a very prominent 

crossing of the city. On the following day one noticed that the 
Nagas had got enraged and thrown the copper-plate by a strong 
whirlwind at the gate of the palace, the image of the king 
however, was bent towards the Naga-images. On the king's asking 
the Arahant, the latter admonished him saying, that “As yet the 
(religious) merits of the Nagas are greater than those of the king, the 
latter, in order to increase his own merits, must honour the Buddha 
and the Saugha. And when the king showed sevenfold greater vene- 
ration than before to the Buddha image and the Caitya, the Arhant 
betook himself in the twinkling of an eye to the regions of gods and 
Nagas and gave the information to all the Arhants. After the 
king had erected a big house for the entertainment (of bhiksus) 
and the Arhant had struck the gong, all Arhants assembled 
there from Sumeru and its neighbouring places. The king main- 
tained the 6 o,cx:o Arhants with ail requisites for three months long. 
At that time the imngc of the king grew higher and higher 
every day and in 4 ; days it attained a height equal to that 
of the image of the Naga. Thereupon the image of the Naga 
shrunk daily likewise for 45 days and bent itself down at the foot of 
the king's image. All men, however, were very much astonished at 
this and saw how great must be the merit of venerating the three 
ratnas. When one had thrown the former copper-plate into the 
Ganges, a messenger of the Naga came in human form with the 
message that the jewels had been conveyed to the bank of the ocean 
and the merchants might be sent in order to fetch them. When 
the king was about to follow them, the former Arhant said : ‘0 king, 
this is not a great wonder. If thou commandest them (the Nagas) 
to bring the jewel on their shoulders in seven days and if this is 
carried out, it will be a great wonder.’* As the king acted accord- 
ing to the instruction of the Arhant, the Nagas in the form of 
nierchants brought the jewel on the expiry of 7 days amidst the 
gathering of kings and a crowd of countless persons and bowed 
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down before the feet of the king. This was a spectacle for the 
crowd of people. The king also arranged for a great feast. 
When the king had completed the magic formula of Yaksa- 
Yana* there appeared horses as big as elephants, men as high as palm- 
trees, and even a powerful fourfold {caturaiiga — Tr.) army of Yaksas, 
With these he brought under his control without harm the lands, etc. 
lying south of the Vindhyas. He ruled all the provinces of Jambudvlpa 
in the north of Himalayas, the snowy mountains lying on the other 
side of the Li country, and extending up to the ocean on the 
east, south and west and besides 15 small dvipas. Thereupon 
Arhant YaSas told him the prophecy made by the Teacher, the fully 
enlightened Buddha, and encouraged him to decorate the surface 
of the earth with caityas containing the relics of tlie Tathagata. 
As Buddha-relics became necessary, the king and the arhant Yasa 
with a great crowd of men went to Rajagrha in order to unearth 
the relics hidden there by Ajata.^atru under the ground of the great 
caitya. But when they had gone three men’s depth into the earth, tlicy 
could not find the spot on account of an iron wheel which was revolving 
violatently producing fire. Then an old man of the region showed 
an expedient, (namely) tliat if one could lead to the spot a stream 
of water from a mountain situated 3 yojanas west of the same place, 
the wheel would cease to turn and the fire would disappear. When 
the earth was again dug, the king saw there on a copper-plate the 
inscription recording that in future a needy king would bring up the 
Magadhan portion of relics of the Tathagata kept there. So the 
king on account of his pride thought that he was not the same 
person who would unearth the relics, but it must be some other person. 
He was on the point of turning back, when on the request of the Arhant 
YaSas, the earth was again dug to the depth of seven men's height. 
Seven coffins, one within another, the first one of which was made of 
iron, were opened. The middle of the Teacher's skeleton, which 
had been originally the Magadhan portion increased to a measure 
of six loads. As the king saw in the four corners of the coffin pre- 
cious stones which were placed in special offering vessels and which 
cast light one yojana wide and the worth of each of which could not 
be measured by the entire riches of the entire kingdom of Afoka, the 
pride of the king was broken. He took from there a great quantity 


I In M aYijmriniTdat antra y leaf 321 appears simply de. nas. gnod. 
sbyin. fiiii. rta. grub, (thereupon he |>erfecled himself in Yaksa-way). 
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of relics, put the coffins at the place as before, c6ncealed them and 
placed also the iron wheel again at its place. Then the mysterious 
water was led again to its former course, the fire burnt as before and 
the wheel whirled, whereupon its top was covered. He then issued 
orders to the men of every region, while he despatched messengers 
and executors with the help of the highly powerful Yaksas. He 
erected Caityas in the eight principal places, an enclosure in Vajrasana 
and he built Caityas with the Muni’s [i.e., Buddha’s— Tr.] relics in all 
northerly countries lying on this side of the Li country and in all 
countries of Jambudvipa. On the same day the 84000' caityas were 
completed. Thereupon he sent orders to all lands that 1000 lights, 
incense and flower-garlands be offered daily to the caityas. Offering 
I0;000 gold, silver and vaidurya pitchers filled with scented water and 
the five kinds of nectar to the Bodhi tree, he paid his respects to it 
from a distance with 10,000 incense-pots and lights. For three months 
he daily supplied with all requisites 60,000® Arhants whom he had 
invited, and who hovered in the air over Pataliputra. He maintained 
the venerable teachers and ordinary bhikkhus all over the earth. At last 
he gave to every bhikkhu a robe worth 100,000. On the evening of the 
same day the king and his retinue, wishing to see the caityas, were 
carried on the shoulders of the powerful Yaksas and in seven days they 
visited the caityas of the (tri)ratnas of all lands of Jambudvipa one after 
another and showed tenfold more honour to them. To the caityas of 
Buddha and the Sravakas he gave gold decorations while he decorated 
the Bodhi tree specially with all jewels. On the eighth day the 
king as a result of his meritorious service expressed repeatedly 
the desire to become a Buddha, the best of men.* When he invit- 
ed the people to have pleasures and rejoicings, many of them 
thought that these enterprises of the king attended with so much 
trouble were but of small gain and, as the king in the meanwhile 
had not yet obtained the highest and complete insight, it was question- 
ed as to whether the king’s prayer would be fulfilled. The king then 
said ‘‘Should this prayer of mine be fulfilled, may the great Earth 

1 This figure is based on the tradition that Buddha preached 
84*000 dliammakkhandhas in 45 years, Saddhamnui Sahgaha (J.P.T.S., 
1890), p. 65 ; Mahdvamsa^ p. 36.-— Tr. 

2 Cf, Mahavaitisa^ p. 36. — Tr. 

3 This is a general epithet of Bucklha, Narotiama^ see Mahavyut, 

P* 2. 

IdlQ., JjpNF., 1930 
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quake and may a rain of flowers come down from heaven ” Immediately 
after these words were uttered, the Earth quaked, a rain of flowers came 
down. At this the men became faithful and the wish was confirmed. 
On the day when the arrangements for Bhiksu-maintenance for three 
months in honour of the consecration of the caityas came to an end, 
the king gave to many ordinary bhiksus who had all come there a 
great feast in the pleasure-garden and showed special attention to the 
oldest bhiksu sitting at one extremity of the bench. This bhiksu 
was very dull, simple, and unable to quote a single §loka ; among 
the young bhiksus there were, however, many who knew the tripitakas). 
After the meal-time was over, those sitting at the bottom of the 
bench asked the old bhiksu whether he knew the reason why the king 
was showing him honour. The old bhiksu replied in the negative. 
They said, “VVe know it ; as the king wished to hear the law, he would 
come immediately, and you must teach him the law.*' At this 
the old bhiksu was troubled within his innermost heart. He thought 
that since his consecration he had not learnt a single 61oka in 6o 
years. If the king on account of that reason only had given him 
the excellent food, he would have given it to other bhiksus and looked 
for an expositor of the law. Now he has eaten the food and 
does not know what he should begin, and thus he was caught with 
remorse. The god dwelling in that garden thought that the king 
should not become unfaithful before that bhiksu, and appeared in 
another form before that bhiksu and said to him that if the king 
came to him to hear the law, he should tell him, “O great 
King, if the Earth with its mountains will vanish, how much 
more should the power of the king ? This is to be thought of 
seriously”. In due course the king came and put on him a gold- 
coloured double garincnt and sat down to hear the law. When the 
bhiksu had spoken as above, the king, as he was very faithful, thought 
that it must be very true, A shudder came over him and he pondered 
over its sense. Thereupon the god of the pleasure-garden said to 
the old bhiksu that he should not cat the least particle of food oflered 
to him by the faithful. As the bhiksu prayed for instruction and had 
concentrated himself to meditation, he obtained in three months the 
grade of an Arhant and spent the summer in the region of thirty-three 
gods in the Parijata garden. When he came again to Pajallputra 
the middle of the monks and the crowds of people, he filled all the 
regions with perfume, as the garment bestowed by the king was 
imbued with the Parijata perfume. When the other bhiksus had 
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enquired of the cause and he had narrated the events that happened, 
all were astonished. Then by and by the king also heard it and as 
he thereby saw the power of the law — that even a very dull-minded 
bhikeu can obtain the grade of an Arliant— as also what a gar- 
ment given by him had achieved and what usefulness would accrue out 
of other gifts, he arranged again a great feast of five years* duration for 
300,000 bhiksus. In the first part of the forenoon the Arhants, in the 
second the Venerable Teachers and in the third the ordinary bhiksus 
were supplied by him with excellent food and dress. Thereupon the king 
vowed to give at the end of that time looo millions of gold to each of 
the clergy of Aparfintaka, Kashmir and Tukhara, and gave it in full 
measure to the ^clergy of Kashmir and Tukhara as well as other re- 
quisites in equal measure. To the clergy of Aparantaka, however, 
when the king had yet to grant 40 millions of gold and requisities, he 
was attacked by a serious illness. The king's descendant (grandson) 
Vfisavadatta (ngr. Ihas, byin = Vasu-deva-datta — Tr.), however, who was 
the keeper of the gold treasures, disobeyed the king’s order and did not 
give the rest of the gold to the clergy. As at the time many arhants 
and bhiksus came to the king, he in order to quench his thirst (of giving) 
gave them with a believing heart a halt handful of myrobalans'. The 
Arhants then cried out in one voice, king, the merit of this gift 
is much greater than the former gift of 960 millions of gold at the 
time when thou hadst the rulership.” A maid-servant overpowerd 
by the heat of the day fell into slumber and let drop from her hand 
a fan having a handle of precious jewels and it touched the body 
of the king. At this he got into rage at the thought that for- 
merly great kings washed his feet but now a low makl-servant showed 
him disrespect in such a manner, and died. In consequence of this 
anger he was reborn in Patallputra in a big lake as a Naga, When 
the Arhat YaSa reflected as to where a king so devoted to the religion 
could be reborn, and saw that he was reborn in that lake as a Naga, 
The Arhant came to the bank of the lake, and as the N.iga as a result 
of his former passions for pleasure had come to the surface of the 
lake and had seated himself near the Arhant and was about to 
devour the birds and other excellent creatures, the Arhant asked him 
to control himself. As he now denied himself food, he died and was 
reborn among the gods of Tusita heaven. This king spread the Buddha 

I Amalakl, cf. Hiouen Tsang, H, 428 and Burnout, op. cit., 
428, where the name of the nephew is given differently. 
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teaching on all sides through the establishment of monasteries in all 
lands ruled by him and many seats of learning, As he obtained faith in 
the Buddha teaching his former name was thenceforward changed and 
he was called the DharmaSoka, the Righteous Asoka. As he could not 
give to the bhik^us of Aparantaka more than 960 millions of gold, a 
clever minister mentioned to the king that there was a means inasmuch 
as he could give to the clergy his whole kingdom and then it would be 
100 kotis, As the king saw its justness, he gave over the rulership to the 
clergy. In order to increase the merit ot the king, the clergy carried on 
the rulership for two days. Then the clergy was given unaccountable 
gold and property, and the rulership was taken back, and ASoka’s grand- 
son Vigatasoka’ was selected for the rulership. In K^mendrabhadra’s 
historical work his life history is narrated in full and in the seven 
Avadanas belonging to the Sravaka-pitaka, viz., (i) in Asoka Avadana, 
(2) in Avadana of Asoka’s conversion (Tib. btul=Vinita — Tr.), (3) in 
Avadana of Naga subjugation (Naga-vinaya — Tr.) by ASoka, (4) in 
Caitya or Stupa-Avadana, ($) in Avadana of Utsava (dus-ston — ^I'r.), 
(6) in Avadana of gold gift (Suvarnopahara— Tr.) and (7) in Kunala- 
Avadana, Of these the second and the seventh have been translated 
into Tibetan. Of the other I have seen Indian texts. The Avadana of 
a gold-gift and the other stories are found also in the work Desire- 
creeper (Kalpa-lata evidently referring to Ksemendra’s Avadana-kalpa- 
lata). The sixth section : the life history of King ASoka. 


I This is perhaps another name of Sampadi. In the Indian 
Avadanas the brother of ASoka is called VltaSoka (see Burnouf, op. cit., 
PP< 4 » 5 ff 



The 6una*Doctritte in Bharata 

It is somewhat remarkable that no writer of the pre-dhvani schools, 
with the exception Vamana, offers a general definition of Gum, All 
these early writers have thought it sufficient to mention the different 
Gums as undefined excellences of poetry, assign a place to them in 
their systems and merely describe and classify various kinds of such 
excellences. 

Of Vamana’s predecessors, Bharata makes the gunas, along with 
do^as and alamJiaras, subordinate to rasa on the ground that they all 
constitute the vacikabhinaya or anubhava which calls forth rasa. He 
devotes the whole of the sixteenth chapter of his work to the treatment 
of the different elements that constitute as well as embellish poetry. 
He uses the term nataka'araya in connection with these entities, and 
it is noteworthy that in some places he distinctly uses the terms kavya- 
gums and kuvya-doi}as, which will be clear if we remember that the 
Nataka in theory constitutes, from the earliest times, the dtiya variety 
of the Kavya. 

At the commencement of chapter XVI (K.M. text)' Bharata 
discusses in some detail thirty-six varieties of dramatic lak^ams with 
which we are not directly concerned here.® Next in context comes 
the treatment of alamkiras or figures of poetry, of which four (namely, 
npama, rUpaka, dipaka and yamaka) are mentioned, defined and 
classified. They are followed by the treatment of tiaiakTihraya dosas, 

1 Throughout we shall use the abbreviation K. M. for the Kavya- 
mrilii and Ch. for the Chaukhumba text of the N;itya-sastra. 

2 The laksaiias do not separately exist in the treatment of 
later theorists, excepting the chapter on dramaturgy in Viavanatha’s 
Sahitya-darpana, but the functions and char.acteristics of some of 
the lak^nas (as mentioned in the K. M. text) are attributed to gunas 
and alamkaras by some of the pre-dhvani writers ; while later writers 
like ViSvanatha include some of them under the name of natyalamkara. 
It is remarkable at the same time that the laksanas, as mentioned 
in the Ch, text, are almost the same as those found in Vi8van.atha, 
excepting prapti and ksobha which receive the names of jiiapti and 
samksepa in the Sahitya-darpam. 
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whicli are also called kavya-Jo^as, and which, like the gunas that come 
after them, are enumerated as ten in number. 

The definition and classification of alamkara, and guna 

are somewhat dogmatic. The fundamental distinction between these 
three classes of poetic excellences is hardly apparent, and some 
of the characteristics of lakfianas may as well be considered as belong- 
ing to alamkaras and gunas* Apparently an early writer like Bharata 
does not mean to imply any theoretic distinction between lakaanas, 
gunas and alamkaras, but accepts and repeats traditional nomencla- 
ture^ just as in Bhamaha and partly in Dandin the distinction between 
guinuis and alamkaras is not very sharply indicated. 

Bharata*s do^as^ however, unlike those of Vamana and others, 

« 

constitute a positive entity' and the gunas are described as the nega- 
tions of these faults.^ In this connection, it may be noted that each 
of the gunas of Bharata is not, in fact, the negation of a corresponding 
do^at although gunas like his slesa and prasada may be construed, in 
some of their aspects, as the opposites of do^^as like agudha and 
arthantara^ Perhaps it is not suggested that each of the gunas should 
be strictly regarded as an opposite of an already defined doi^a. For in 

1 Jacobi is probably right in remarking that the dosas have been 
treated as positive entities from the coramonsense point of view, for 
it is easier to find out a fault and grasp its function, while an excellence 
is more conveniently apprehended by considering it as a negation of 
an easily understood fault, {S 6 , der prenss, Akad,^ xxiv, 1922, p. 223 
referred to in S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics^ vol. ii, p, 14). 

2 The K.M. text, after mentioning and defining the doaas, reads : 
guna viparyayad esa?n madhuryaudarya-laksanah. The reading has the 
sanction of Abhinavagupta, but it is difficult to see why madhurya and 
audarya should be specifically mentioned here ; for, as defined by him, 
they are hardly opposites of any particular dosa discussed by him. The 
Ch. text reads : eta eva viparyasta gunah kavye^u kirtitah. From 
Abhinava*s comments it is clear, however, that by viparyaya we need 
not understand ‘opposite*, for in that case we would have to have 
recourse to an ingenious way of admitting an imaginary set of faults, 
exactly opposite of the gunas mentioned — which is certainly not m 
harmony with the context. But we should understand by the term 
viparyaya absence or non-existence. Abhinava distinctly remarks '• 
etad-dosa vighata eva guno bhavatityarthah/ kirn viSe^anair ityaha— 
madhuryaudarya-lakaanam auke(?) yesam. 
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that case it would have been enough if the definition of a do^a were 
given, and there would have been no need for defining the correspond- 
ing guna separately, as the guvA could be easily deduced from the 
do^a defined. What is probably meant is that each guua is to be 
regarded as the negation of some dom or other, and not necessarily of 
those alone which are defined. Thus it is possible to imagine a set of 
ten guvASi or more accurately viparyayas, corresponding to the ten 
dof^as, and these may or may not correspond to the ten gunas formally 
enumerated by him, i.e.a guna, in his opinion, is merely of the nature of 
a do^abhava. This, perhaps, finds a parallel in the two sets of do>;as 
and viparyayas respectively, hinted at by Dandin and explicitly stated 
by Bhoja,' on^ of which constitutes the formally defined doms and 
the other constitutes the vipatyayas of the defined excellences. It will 
perhaps be still more reasonable if we agree with Abhinava that vipar- 
yaya should mean vighata i.e. absence or non-existence. Abhinava, in 
explaining Bharata's description of the gt*nas^ remarks : etad-do^a- 
vihinam sruti-sukham dipta-rasam ca yadi bhavati tavatTi gunantarair 
alamklraih ca hinam api kavyam lakf^ana-yogavyabhicariiyuktam^ From 
this it is clear that poetry, in Abhinava's opinion, even without further 
embellishments, satisfies its definition, provided it be free from the 
faults mentioned before, and it succeeds in giving pleasure to the reader. 

It may be asked that since the as the very name suggests, 

constitute factors which should be carefully avoided, how is it that 
they have been treated by Bharata in a context which deals exclusive- 
ly with those elements tliat go to enhance poetic beauty ? The 
reason is not far to seek. We have only to remember that the doms 
in Bharata's work precede in context to the gunas ; it is enjoined 
at the outset that the composition should be 'faultless,' so that the 
reader may stand on a standard basis and prepare himself for the 
appreciation of poetic excellences that are described immediately 
afterwards. The post-dhvani writers, too, remark in more than one 
anyo guno^stu va mastu viahan niniorntri gunah*^ Kama- 

I Sarasvatl-kanthabharana Kavyamalfi cd., p. 24 . The second 
set of dosas which are the negations of corresponding has been 

termed arttimal (gunanam drsyatc yatra slesadinam viparyayah). 
FrakaSavarsa also follows this procedure. 

- The text in the commentary reads laksana-yoga-vyabhiCcui 
which is probably corrupt or due to scribal error. 

3 Quoted in Ke6avamisra's Alamk^lrt^4ekbara^ ii, i. 
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dhcnu (on Vamana* Kavyalamkara-sutra-vrUi iijili) states that it is 
admitted on all hands that the dosas give a deterring effect to poetry, 
but how can they be avoided unless their nature has been fully under- 
stood ? It is also necessary to remember in this connection that 
later writers like Bhoja, Prakadavarsa and others have divided gunas 
into three classes, of which one deals especially with doms that have 
ceased to be such on account of their not marring the poetic effect 
under special circumstances. With reference to such do^as Mammafca 
and Vi^vanatha, however, use the term guna by upacara (i.e. secondari- 
ly); but in their opinion such gunas do not appear to fall under the cate- 
gory of the technical excellences. It will thus be clear that theorists 
of all ages have dealt with the do>^as and gunas side by side, and 
have even tried to establish a relation between the two ; and readers 
and aspiring poets had to study both carefully, so that the one might 
be avoided and the other utilised. 

The early writers on poetics apparently regard doms and gunas 
as absolute entities, — that is, they are taken by themselves, and not 
in relation to rasa as attributes or absence of attributes, conducing 
to its development or non-development. Although some of these 
writers take guna as donabhava and otlicrs consider do^a to be guna- 
bhava^ they all agree in this that both these elements constitute 
entities which can remain independent of any other constituent el«> 
ment of poetry. The term viparyaya, which almost all of these early 
writers use in connection with gurtas and dO’^as, has puzzled commenta- 
tors and scholars. Our task, however, will be simplified if we take 
the word to mean ab/tava or anyatha-hhava according to the tenour 
and treatment of the writer who uses the^terrn. 

From what has been said above it would be an useless attcm()t 
to find in the specific gunas of Bharata always a direct negation ol 
the faults previously mentioned by him ; for while presenting, in a 
few cases, the negation of some of the aspects of the do^as^ his gunas 
have often been given independent definitions. These definitions 
are, however, not always easy to grasp, Bharata*s text itself is un- 
certain, and, as can be expected in an early theoriscr his treatment is 
often unsystematic and confused. The later sources which now exist 
to enlighten us as to the views of Bharata seem to have lost the 
spirit of Bharata’s treatment. As for instance, Abhinavagnpta, on 
principle, reads the views of V«amana into the gunas of Bharata, 
has tried systematically to attribute to Bharata’s treatment the 
twofold characteristic of each of Vamana*s gun^as^ both as a iabda^ 
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gmxa and as an artha-guna. It is possible that Abhinava thinks that 
Vamana deduces his two classes of gunas, relating to mdda and arf/ia, 
from Bharata’s composite definitions which, in his opinion, give indica- 
tion of tills twofold aspect in each guna. Both Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra, again, who criticise the ^«nrt:-doctrines of pre-Dhvani 
writers adhering, in the main, to the views of Mammata, seem, in spite 
of minor differences, to have drawn upon one ultimate source which 
cannot now be traced. The words and expressions used by botli 
coincide verbatim in many places. Hoth refer to the views of Bharata 
in connection with each of gunas of Vamana and Dandin. They 
do not always quote Bharata but often summarise his views. ^ In 
their attempt to trace the development of the concept of guna^ Hema- 
candra and Manikyacandra apparently indicate that Vamana estab- 
lishes his own view by a criticism of Bharata's treatment, and that 
Vamana in his own turn has been similarly criticised by Dandin. 
Thus Abhinava, on one hand, and ITeinacandra and Manikyacandra, on 
the other, seem to liavc viewed differently the relation between Bharata 
and Vamana, inasmuch as in Abhinava the two theorists arc made 
to represent identical views about the while in Hemacandra and 

Manikyacandra Vamana is supposed to criticise and oppose Bharata 
in establishing his own system, only to prepare the way for Dandin. 
In the latter case, however, wc are confronted with chronological 
difficulties, for here we have to accept the position that Dandin came 
after Vamana. 

But a perusal of the texts of Dandin and Vamana does not con- 
vince us that each criticised on principle the views of his predecessor. 
In some places these later writers and commentators have the habit 
of reading their own views into the works of older theorists like 
Viirnana and Dandin. Wc shall try to make this clear as wc go on 


I iJo long as we had to depend entirely on the K. M. text ol this 
chapter of the Natyasastra, the views of Bharata on some of the gunas 
as referred to by Manikyacandra and Htnnacandra appeared strange 
and could not be reconciled witli the readings of the only available 
text. The definitions of Bharata's samati, samadhi, ojas, arthavyakti 
and udarata as presented by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra are 
different from those found in the K. ]\I. text. The recent publication 
the text in Chaukhamba Benares Series has thrown further light 
on these points and made most of their remarks intelligible, 

JUNE, 1930 
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with J3harata’s gunas and the treatment they received.at the hands 
of theorists who came after him. 

We have already said that Bharata describes gimas as negations 
or absence, or more accurately the abandoning of dof^as, lie enumera- 
tes the gunas thus : 

61esah prasadah samata samadhir 
madhuryam ojah pada-saukumaryam/ 
arthasya ca vyaktir udarata ca 
kanti§ ca kavyasya guna dasaite//’ 

We propose to consider Bharata's conception of each of these in 

detail : 

I. Slesa is defined in a twofold way in two separate verses: 
(i) The consists essentia 11)" of or coalescence, and involves 
a coalescence ?A7) of words connected with one another {sainOad- 
dhanuparas/'afam) through the collection C)f meanings desired by the 
poet {^ipsiicmrthii jaicna)^ (ii) 'Ihis I'laturally well-knit {svatah supratibad- 
dham) coalescence is in appearance clear {sphufam svabhlvatah^ but is 
to be comprehended by means of a sii1>tle discernment {vicani^ 
gahanam),^ 

1 The K. M. text reads kavyartha-guna dasaitc. This does not 
seem to be the right reading, for the definitions show that they cannot 
be regarded merely as artha-gunas, unless we separate kfivyartha and 
take it as “the sense of poetry,’' which phrasing is really redmulant. 
It is doubtful again if the distinction between sabda- and arlha-guna-, 
which is not clearly indicated even by Dandin, was at all known 
to Bharata. Our reading here (kavyasya gunah) has the sanction oi 
the Abhinavabliarati ?nd of the Cli. text. 

2 Ipsitenartha-jatena sambaddhanuparasparam/ 
slistata ya padanaiji hi slesa ity abliidliiyate// 
vicara-gahanani yat syat sphntaiii caiva svabhavatah/ 
svatah supratibaddham ca slistain tat parikirtitam// 

(K. M. text, XVI, 93-94)* 

The Ch. Text reads vicarya-grahanani vrtya in the first quarter and 
svatah supralibandhas ca in the third quarter of the second verse. 
Supratibaudhas ca is a doubtful reading. For vicar a-gahanam Abhi’ 
nava appears to note an alternative reading, which the printed texts 
do not give : vicaropahatam, which he explains as vakra(i)i) gliataiiia- 
nam vety arthah, 
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Abhinavagupta explains the first of tliese verses as : kavi-samut* 
prekf^itaya, paraspara- sambaddhaya, yojanaya, sampannam yad ipsitam 
artha-jatavii tenopalakHitasyarthasya upapadyamTmasya upapadyamana* 
ttitjm g'un'ih sle^ak For illustration Abhinava takes the same verse 
as lias been given by Vamana to illustrate his own artha-guna sleqa. 
In explaining this illustrative verse {dr.^tvaiklsa7ta samsthite priyatamey 
Abhinava remarks: ntra manor athafitd py eka-krmta-nayika^yugala- 

lirdaya-grahanadal^^f^anarthah. asambhavanUspadam 7n bkavati, tcna 

kiiiildpy ayam kra77io 7ia hrdaye ulvanatvani bhajate, mafjati hrdaye 
yatah sarvasyeii. The last part of the remark seems to follow and 
explain Vamana 111,2,4, where the stem has been defined 

ghatana sleHiili with the remark: kraina'kaiiiilyantdvanopapatti-yogo 
idiafafiHy where the idea of iipapatti (or 7ipapadya7)iZinatZi as Abhiiivava 
puts it) of many ideas occur. Again, by Bharata*s supra tibaddfia 
Abliinava is reminded of Vamana^s tiab.la^guna siesta which has been 
defined as 77iasrnatva7n ; for Abhinava expressly remarks ; tad eva 
mZisniyain ucyate^ the inasrnatZt being, in his opinion, the effect of 
sandhi and the use of a7iuprTisa, Vamana explains masraatva as : 
xasniin saii bahuny apt padZiny ekavad b/iasa?ite ; Abhinava echoes this 

and says : padanTmy nlN.atZi parasparam $a77tbaddha’bandhanatayZi 

anckani eka-padam iva bhZUir Thus, Abhinava attempts to approxi- 
mate the twofold definition of hle^a given by Bharata to the artha- 
and habda-guna UlcM defined respectively by Vamana, Without holding 
that the approximation is in every respect justifiable, we may say 
that in the two definitions of given by Bharata it is not impossible 
to distinguish with Abhinava two aspects of the gnna relating 
respectively to habda and artha, — the one consi-sting essentially of a 
mere smooth - arrangement or coalescence of words, and the other 
emphasising the well-knit diction which makes a suitable meaning 
clear on the surface by a commingling of ideas. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, on the other haml, take only one 
aspect of Bharata’s treatment remarking : svahluva-spa^una vtcura- 
gridunifwi vacah iii bharaiah. They leave out the idea of 

Vkunana*s sabdaguna which, Abhinavagnpta thinks, is involved in the 
expressions slisfata and supra tibadd/ia. They represent Vamana as 
'ejecting Bharata*s definition on the ground that the qualification 

I This well-known verse is found in some versions of the Amarii- 
f^ataka. 


This passage in the commentary is extremely corrupt, 
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svabhZiva-spmfa etc. is nothing but the clever use of word and its sense 
and does not constitute a special arrangement of diction, and hence it 
is not a gmyi, Manikyacandra also takes exception to the qiiali 
fication of vicara-gahana which, in his opinion, is mere dexterity in 
using suitable word and sense and not an excellence of diction' 
So sle^a must, he thinks, be defined as an arihaguna, after Vamana, 
indicating fnasrnatva or smoothness. 

II. PrasaDA. Of this excellence Bharata gives only one definition, 
but apparently it has refere ice both to mkh and artha. It consists- 
of a clearness through which the sense, which is not directly stateil, 
appears from the word used^ from the relation of the easily under 
stood word and sense.* Perhaps by this gumi Bharata means, as 
suggested by Dr. De, some kind of sly hint or secondary sense {anu^c^ 
iah arthah)y transparent from the word used, which would corrcs[)ond 
to such metaphorical meaning as is comprised in the figure vakrokti 
of Vamana or in the lakm^ia of later writers ; or it may refer to such 
indirect thing as is implied in figures like mutlni defined by some 
later rhetoricians. Abhinavagupta, however, regards Bharata's pra- 
suda as equivalent to Vaman.ds arthaguna of the same name, for he 
remarks : so'rtho vaimalyahrayo'pi vaimalyam upa>\u\it. 'rhe artha 
cannot itself be vaimalya ; the qualification is used in a motaphoric'il 

1 vicara-gahaiiain gablnrartham abhiclhanribhidheya-vyavahaiM 
vaiclagdhlyam, na tu giuvpha-dhaiiniih, p, 191. 

2 atlianukto budhair yatra sabdad arthah pratlyate/ 

s Li k h a-sabd a r t h a-s ai n yoga t prasad a li par i k Ir t y a t e// 

(xvi, 95. K. M. text). 

3 We accept tiiC reading 6abdad arthah of the K. M. text instead 
of sabdoVtho va of the Ch. text, although the latter is siipj)orted by t/ie 
explanation of Manikyacandra and Ilemacandra, Our rcadiiv^ 
appears to have been accepted by Abhinava, We also accept the read 
ing sabdartha-sarnyogat (K.M.) instead of sabdartha-sambodhat (Ch.). 

4 We accept the emended reading sukha-sabdartha-saijiyogat 
(K.M.) The actual reading mukha (K.M.) for sukha is apparently a 
mislection, as Abhinavagupta^s reading, as well as the Ch. text, on thi^ 
point, makes it clear. Abhinava explains : sukhayati na prayatnairi 
apeksate yah sabdarthah. Jacobi proposes to read mukhya and tliink'^' 
that Bharata^s prasada corresjionds to Dandin’s samadhi ; but this 
hardly justifiable. See Sanskrit Poetics t ii, p, 15, fn 31. 
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sense. This certainly corresponds to Vamaiia's artha-gmya prasada^ 
whicli lias been defined as ariha vaimalyam.^ 

Manikyacandra and Heinacandra, however, remark : vibhakta vucya- 
vTicaka-yogat anuktayor api kabdarihayoK pralipattik prasTidak^ to 
which Manikyacandra further adds : prasiddharlha-padatZi iii bhuvnhy 
pada-pUrvika tad^arihavagatir iti mbdMhnyor grahauam. In this 
connection Hcmacandra cites ationymously from the K\cnka-vadha''^ 
the illustration 

yasyahur ati-^ambhlra-jalada-pratimain galam/ 
sa vah karotu nihsaiigam udayam prati mangalam// 

Here, the qualifying words ya^hi jalada-pratimd arc so well-known 
[prasiddharthapadat^i.) that it at once makes clear that v^iva is here 
meant, Hence he remarks : seyani id.^ef^anudbaru viye^yaihiin uktUu 
for here we have a mention of the vii^ci<ya Siva h\' the very qualifying 
vise^ana itself, viz, yasya jcdadapratima°, 

III, SamaTa or evenness, consisting of expressioi’.s which are 
not redundant or difficult to understand and which do not contain an 
excess of cUrna-padis/ Vamana explains cTinxa pada as adlrgha- 
saimsa and anuddhata-padiXy short compounds and soft vucabl-.'s ; while 
Bharata defines it as : 

anibaddha-pada-cchandas tatha caniyataksaram/ 
arthapeksaksara-yutaiu jficyain curna-padam biulliaih//* 
which also emphasises the composition of short compounds and the 
\\ 9 ii of letters depending on nothing but the sense. 

Abhinava makes llharata’s sdviatl equivalent tc^ the sabdigum 

samatd of Vamana, remarking : habdrinunh saviatvdt d'^rglux- 

s.imasopy afyiin/a-stimus^x^ oi tihd viparyixyena samutdy 

npaknmta-viargdparit]\iga-rT\peiyukUim bhavati. This is an ap[)roxima- 
tiuu to Vamana’s mbdaguxyi samatZx defined as vurgdbhcdaK and 
cxphiined as yemx viargexxopixkramas t.isr'dyjgxlf. Then again, 


1 Abhinava, as usual, approximates this (Icfniition also to 

Vamana's sabda-guna prasiida remarking : ata ova saithilya- 

tnia sabda-gunah prasadah, but our manuscript is so corrupt here that 
h is difficult to follow what arguments load him to this conckision, 

2 Ed, S. K. De, i, 3. 

3 nalicurna-paclair yiikta na ca vyarthfibhidliayibhih/ 

na durbodha taia ca krtil samntvat samata mata// (K, M, text). 

4 K. M. text, xviii, 51, p. 195. 
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Abhinava reads durbodkanaih in place of na durbodha of the K. M. 
text, and attempts to find in 13 harata*s samata the idea of Vamana's 
artha-guna saviaia as well. Commenting on vyarthabhidhayibhih 
in liharata*s definition he remarks : nif<prayofanain artham ydbhidadhati 
^abd'lnuiii na tv etad vaimalyam iti prasadenn nirastavi etat. Therefore 
he proceeds to explain, referring to the next puda of the definitive 
verse : na hi sarvaiha impfayojanata^ api tu sad api prayojanam 
durbodhaifiy tad aha durhodhanair iti. After this he goes on to say : 
abhidhlyate asmai ityab/iidhanam prayofanam. It appears that tlic 
reading of the third pada of the verse (XVI, 96, K. M. text-~;^^z 
durbodhU tais ca krta\^ which Abhinava now explains, is metrically 
defective. From tlic prafika of words commented upon, Abliinava, 
however, seems to read the two words durbodkanaih, and abhidhanavi 
(:==prayo/anani) in this part of the text ; but no possible combination 
of these can regularise tlic metre. Is it pc^ssible that Abhinava give ; 
here the still metrically irregular leading : diirbodhanai>< cabliidkandvi ? 
or does it read better as : durbodkair abhidhamm ca P In this connec- 
tion, Abhinava cites the verse cynta sumanamh knndak pu^podgamc^/ 
valasa drutnaJi, (juoted liy Vamana as an illustration of vaimmya or 
prakramaPheda. Tin's verse is a description oi rtu-sandhi^ and as such 
the mention, in the second line, of malaya-marnta, which belongs 
peculiarly to tlie spring, is out of harmony in the context. Yet its 
mention is not absolutely redundant since it helps to awaken 
vipralainhha srfigura. Abhinava goes on remarking : kintu prakrama.u 
sphutam na pu^^natUi vi^amata. This (particularly the word sphu[ard\ 
explains the term durbodkanaih or durbodkaih. jn J^harata's dcfinitiuii. 
The prakrama-bheda here can be avoided if wc replace the second foot 
of the verse by inanasi ca giram badknantlmc kiranti na, koWljk 
and then the verse vvoiild be an instance of az'aii<amya or saniatu as an 
arthaguna. All this of course, follows Vamanrds explanation inln» 
Vrtti to 111,2,5. 

Hemacandra and M-inikyacandra, however read : paraspard- 
vibkUmxia-gunrilamkarali saviam iti k/iaratahi wliich corresponds to 
I 3 !iarata’s definition of safnanta as found in the Chaukhamba textd 


I anyonya-sadrAain yatra tathii by anyonya-bhuaanam / 
alaijikara-gunas caiva samasat samata yatha // 

Obviously the readings samasat and yatha are mislections here 
They should be samatvat and mata as in the K. M. text. 
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They indicate that Dandin rejects this definition on the ground that 
giinas and nlamkaras^ which are themselves dhinmdkikarana cannot 
adorn each other. This is certainly not the view of Dandin, but the 
commentators read their own view here in accepting the alamkaras as 
related to the kavya-karlta and the to Jeavyuima, In Dandin's 

work, however, these entities arc not bkuvhuikara, since they both 
adorn the kavya-sarlra. 

IV. SamaDHI is that special embellishment by which the peculiar 
or distinguishing sense {arihaya visef^tih) is understood by men of 
critical discernment.^ Abhinavagupta remarks in this connection : 
yasyurthasya abhiyuktaik pratibliamtikayavadbh ir vike^dpTitvak 
sollikhiia (?) iipalabhyatc sa samahita-manahrsampddya-vikimtvlid 
artho viki^lah mirndhik. This explanation closely follows V^’imap.a^s 
vytti\ savilxd1iidcara^}atv^it samldhik 111,2,7, in connection with the 
definition of smmdhi an artha-^^uy}a. In the second line of l^harata’s 
verse on samadhi Abhinava nppnrei'.tly reads praklrtita\i[=piiriia][) and 
not prakirtyate, and takes the relative icna a^ referring to the word 
S'vnldhi : snviadhi'kibdasya yfprthak pari/uriidakmmis tena yah. praklr- 
titak parltah samantad akrantya HiCdrat)c{\)a\sampannak^ sa ca sanui- 
dhilfl akruHiyoccUraiie Liroluvaroha-^crama eva. This cxplai\'ition 
dvokavaroha-krama , depending on uccdvaaas is meant to make th(^ defi- 
nition correspond to that of Vamana’s Ziroluvarokakramak samadhih 
( 111 , 1 , 13 ). 

Hemacandra and Manikyacaiulra explain Ihlarata^s definition of 
this simply as: arthasya yyuwnitara-sanilidJuimt-samddhik'. but 

the two texts of the ISJaiyadastra which we at present possess do not 
lend any support to this definition.- Of course it is somehow possible 

1 abhiyuktair visesas tu yo rthasyaivopalcibhyatc/ 
tena carthena sampannah samadhih parikirtyate/; 

2 Hemacandra and Manikyacandrahs explanation speaks of 
^uperimposition (samadhana) of some special or distinguishing quality 
on the sense, and really corresponds to Dandin s samddhi^ which 
consists of the Iransfcrencc of the qualities or actions ot one thing to 
‘'mother, that is, metaphorical expression generally. Dr. De was 
‘Apparently relying on the commentaries of Manikyacandra and Hema- 
candra when he took Bharata's samadhi to be “superimposition of 
►something special or distinguishing in tlie sense”. Ihe Ch, text reads 
the definition as : 
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lo arrive at this position from the definition of samadhi given in the 
K. M. text, but it cannot be taken in any sense as the direct summari' 
sation of any of the definitions found in the printed texts. Ilema- 
candra and Manikyacandra think that Vamana does not accept the 
definition of Bliarata as referred to by them, since it is nothing but a 
special case of atiiayoktu 

V. MaDHURYA consists of sweetness, where a sentence heard many 
times or repeated again and again docs not produce weariness or dis- 
gust.'' The text of Abhinava’s commentary on this passage is corrupt 
in many places, but it is clear that he reads Urutam for kftam and 
vakyam for kZivyam of the K. M. text. This reading is supported by 
the Ch. text, as well as by the remarks of Memacandro and Manikya- 
candra on this point. It is clear that Abhinavagupta here, as elsc- 
whcrCj reads the views of Vatnana into Bharata and presents imdhurya 
from two view-points^ viz , as a >Hxbda-gmia and as an artha gu\\a. He 
remarks: yad yasnudd Iietor tu^^yani sru/am samUaya-viparyayayoy \d) 
aspadam, na bhavati tan nildhuryantj dnighlyasi saniase tau {^sam^ya- 
viparyayan) avasyam bhavata iti tad-viraha eva xnudbxtryam sabdagunah , 
This is undoubtedly an elucidation of Vamana’s prthak-padatva, whicli 
has been explained in the vrtliw^ sanuux-dairgliya-nivrtiu In Abhi- 
nava^s opinion Bharata’s jiudhurya is also an arthaguna consisting ol 
ukti-vaicitrya^ as defined by Vamana. 'riuis : punah pnnar apy uktain 
arthaiutam yad yasmZidd hetor avagliam avagZihancna vairasyena (?) tad 

vacana-vaicit ryu t ma ha m inadh n rvi i ni a rt h a-guv. ah vaca nZi ntarZi - 

bhidheyafayd hi sa evdrtho vicitro bha valid 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra think that the definition given by 
Bharata is too wide, for it would include even the harsh utterances nt 
a beloved person which do not produce disgust. It is for this, in tlvnr 
opinion, tliat Vamana defines the habda-gurui as prihak-padatva ^ wliicb 
too has been later on discarded as too narrow a definition. 


upamasviyahistanilm (?) arthanani yatnatas tatha/ 
praptanain ciiti saiiiyogah samadhih pariklrtyate// 
which is certainly a corrupt text and does not give us any solution here. 

1 bahuso yat krtani kavyam uklain vapi punah punah/ 
nodvejayati tasmadd hi tan madhuryam udahrtain// 

2 The text of the commentary is extremely corrupt and incorrect 

here. Perhaps Abhinava meant to explain it thus ; yasmaddhetoi 

avagahanena vairasyena yojayati. 
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VI. Ojas : (i) Strength, where the composition is cliaracterised 
by the use of varied striking and dignified compound words, having 
letters agreeable to one another.' (K. M. text), (ii) This excellence 
occurs where there is richness of word and its sense and where a low 
or censured object becomes an object of exaltation.-® (Ch. text). 

Abhinava accepts the first definition, reading samrUgath for the 
obviously corrupt sa tn svaraih of the K. M. text, and explaining 
sanuraga as yaira varnair varnantaram apek^yate Ultra sTmuragatvam , 
He takes the example quoted by Vamana to illustrate ojas as a mbda- 
guna {vilulita-ma^arandii maTijarxr nartayanti) and remarks in this 

connection : atra ra iti mbdo nda-mbdam sva'-gurutvayapekmte 

eia i eva gadhatvam ucyate. Hut if the reading is altered to vilulita- 
madhu-dhaviji manjarlr lolayanti^ it would be no instance of gadha- 
bandhatva, since the letters dha and lo arc by themselves guru ^ hence 
they arc jiityapekm or dependent on themselves, and unlike the letters 
ra and na in the former reading they have no sanuragatva. That is 
why this second reading would not be an instance of gud/iatva or ofas, 
Abhinava further remarks : fiividavayavatayaiva samasena samksypena 

yuktani padCim yatrartka-bhuyan iti samk'^epo namariha-guna ojah 

ekam api vastu udarair bahubhih padair upanihadhyate visturatmakam 
apy ojo "rtha~gunaK This explanation of the elements of sauiUsa and 
vistura is ccrtainl}^ after Vamana's remark in connection with the 
artha-gmxa ojas defined as artliasya praudhih^ and agrees with the 
memorial verse which Vamana quotes: 

padarthe vakya-racanam vakyiirthe ca paflabhidha/ 
praudhir vyasa-samasau ca sabhiprfiyatvam asya tu// 

Hemacandra and Alanikyacandra accept the second definition of 
Bharata's ojas found in the Ch, text. Hemacandra paraphrases the 
verse thus: avagitasya klnasya va kibdartJui’Saaipad^i yad luUttatvain 
imvhcanii kavayas tad oja iti bharatah. In other words, this excell- 
ence consists in imparting loftiness to an object which is low or treat- 

1 samasavadbhir vividhair vicitrais ca padair yiitarn/ 

sa tu svarair udarais ca tad ojah parikiityatc// (K. M, text.) 

2 avagitavihino *pi syad udattavabhavakah/ 

yatra sabdartha-sainpattis tad ojah pariklrlitam// (Ch. text) 

The first line is probably corrupt. From the remarks of Hemacandra 
and Manikyacandra (though Mfinikyacandra^s text itself is a bit corrupt 
here) the reading would apparently be avagito 'pi hlno *pi. 

bH.Q,, JUNE, 1930 
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ed with contempt ; that is, glorification of the inglorious. They criti- 
cise it remarking that this cannot be a special excellence, since even 
the depreciation of a noble object may as well constitute a case of ojas^ 
and Manikyacandra distinctly remarks : ahlmnavagliasyapakar^anc- 
ftaujaso^pi gunasya prapteh. Hemacandra refers to the view of one 
Mangala, who is reported to have criticised to the same effect, and 
adds that poets have got three sorts of liberty in their treatment of 
a subject. Sometimes they extol an insignificant object, sometimes 
they depreciate an elevated character, and in other cases they see 
the thing as it is (with the poet’s eye) and describe its true nature. 
Hence such a characteristic would not, in his opinion, constitute a 
special guna. 

VII. Saukumarya consists of an agreeable sense which 
results from agreeably employed words and from well connected 
euphonic combinations.' Abhinava, as usual, equates this witli 
Vamana^s saukumarya^ both as a i<abda-gnna and an artha~guna. 
The phrase sukha-prayojya sabda brings in the idea of Dandin’s aim- 
tkuraknara-prayata and of Vamana’s ajaraUiakva or komalatva. Again, 
the aparu^ya of Vamana, which consists chiefly of the avoidance ol 
disagreeable or inauspicious statements, is said to be implied in Ulni' 
rata’s sukuniarartha or agreeable sense. 

Manikyacandra and Hemacandra still see a difference between 
Bharata and Vamana, for they remark : sukha-mbdartham saukumar- 
yam iti b/iaraiahy sukha^habdam evu iti in vlmanak, 

VIII. Akthavyakti. Explicitness, (i) in which the incaiiin.T 
is apprehended as soon as the word is employed® (Ch. text) , 
(ii) which describes the nature of things as they appear in the world 
by means of well known predicates^ (K. M. text). It is clear that 

1 sukha-prayojyair yac chabdair yuktaui su-slista-sandhibhih/ 
sukumarartha-saniyuktani saukumaryani tad ucyate// (Ch. text). 

This reading is accepted by Abhinavagnpta. The K, M. text reads 
mukhya-prayojyair yacchandaih (?) or inukhya-prayojyais chandobhih 
as a more correct alternative reading in the footnote. 

2 yasyarthanupravefiena manasa parikalpyate/ 
anantaram prayogasya sarthavyaktir udahrta// 

3 sLiprasiddha dhatuna tu (?) loka-karma-vyavasthita/ 
ya kriya kriyate kavye sarthavyaktir udahrta// 

Should not loka-karm® be loka-dliarma^ ? 
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the first of these definitions corresponds to Vamana's habda-gu'm 
arthavyakti, which is explained by him as jhaiiiyartha-pratipattu 
hetutva, while the second would approximate to his artha-^guna of 
the same name, which has been defined as vastu^svabliHva^sphutaiva, 
The Kavyamahi text here is obviously corrupt. Abhinava reads suprasi- 
ddhabhidhUyim in place of suprasiiidha dliatum iu^ whicli is unintelli- 
gible. This phrase he explains as suprasiddham ahhidhanam abhidkU- 
vyaparo ya^yam kavya-kriyayam sa artliavyaktik sabda-gunah In his 
opinion, therefore, this excellence occurs where the expressed sense 
containing welMcnown and well understood predicates, prevails, and 
i\\Qr QtozQ it h a sabda^guna, Abhinava considers it also as an arfha- 
guna ; but his remarks in this connection are not sufficiently clear; 
The verse prHthem Hankha^Hakala cchavim cchadatidin, vvhich he cites 
as an illustration is taken from Vamana where it is given as an ex- 
ample of vasiu-svabhUva'Spuhaivtiy i.e., of his artha-guna arthavyakti, 

Ilemacandra and Manikyacandra, however, attribute quite a clifler- 
ent definition to Bharata, remarking : yasminn adaiha-stkitopi 
tathTi-sthita evarthak pratibJutl sdrthavyaktir gunah iti b/iaratali. This 
definition hardly corresponds to those found in the printed texts. 
They consider that this guna of Bharata is only a special aspect of 
prasada^ and that therefore Vamana rejected it, 

IX, UdaRA UDiTTA, (i) An exalted ness which is marked by 
superhuman and other varied feelings and by the erotic {^rhgara) and 
the marvellous {adb/iu^a\^ (iii) An excellence which characterises a 
composition by the presence of diversified or charming sense {citrar- 
ihaih) and of well-spoken words {snkt.nb.), which have more than one 
l)articular sense and which are marked by elegance [sau^fhtmvsamyu- 
taih)y 

Abhinavagupta, who accepts the first definition, explains tlie exce- 
llence thus : yatra inanmocitam api dhyafaya, akarunadi-ynkiam api 
•^yngarena, avismaya-stJumam apy adbhutena yuktani varnyafe tad-gatair 

vibhavanubkavudibkihi tad udaranit taira lUidAryam arlha-gnnalu 
In other words, the excellence consists in tlesciibing what is not 
divine as divine, what is not marvellous as marvellous, whrd is hardly 


I divya-bhava-parltam yacchrugaradbhuta-yojitam/ 

aneka-bhava-saniyuklam udaram tat prakTrtitam// (K. M. text), 

Bnekartha-visesair yat suktaih sausthava-saipyutaih/ 
npetam ati-citrarthaih udattam tac ca kirtyate// (Ch. text). 


2 
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tender as full of erotic sentiment, either by the delineation of these senti- 
ments of the erotic and the marvellous or by the vibkavas and anu- 
bhixvas thereof. This, he goes on to say, has been called agnxmyatva 
by others (etad eva clgramya^vam any air uktam) and explains agr^’ 
myaiva as follows : gramyam hi vastu yatha-sthitam ayojita-racajix^ 
visesam prasiddhi-matra-pramanam ucyaie, tato'nyad agramyam. In 
his opinion, therefore, this aspect of ud^ra corresponds to Vamana*s 
artha-guna udarata, which the latter defines as agramyatva, Abhi- 
nava means, perhaps, as his citation of Vamana’s illustration on this 
point shews, that what is gramya or vulgar must not be entertained in 
poetry. The illustrative verse from Vamana is free from vulgar effects, 
which have been removed by a careful depiction of such feelings and 
sentiments. It is interesting to note, however, that the reference to 
feelings and sentiments in this guna of Bharata approximates it partly 
to Vamana's artha-guna kdnti, ‘The implication of adbhuta rasa^' 
as Dr. De points out, ^‘and the characteristic that it deals with divya- 
bhoroa indicate probably certain utkarmvan dharma^ causing wonder, 
such as Danejin’s iuUra would contain.** The use of the expression 
aneka-bhava-samyukta leads Abhinava further, by a great deal of 
forced interpretation, to read the idea of Vamana*s sabdaguna udCiratCi 
{vikaiatva) into Bharata*s definition, remarking : tatra hi tnlyad'da 
hrngadingadi-bhedena itthambh Tito fiariaki-sannivcsali, bharate tad 
uktarti vikatatvain narxnrtyamanatvam lii, 

Hemacandra and Maiiikyacandra remark with reference to Bharata's 
uditra : bahubhih sTiki^mais ca vixfC^aih sametam udaram iti bharatah, 
which is somewhat akin to the second definition given above from the 
Chaukhamba text, with the difference that they apparently read sTM- 
waih for sTiktaih of the printed text. They think that Vamana rejects 
this definition of Bhaiata on the ground that it does not constitute a 
special guna ; it is only an ullekhavan arthah or a meaning of a descrip- 
tive or allusive nature. 

X. KaNTI or loveliness which delights the mind and the ear, 

or which is realised by the meaning conven ed by graceful gestures' 

l^'iludi) [K.M. text]. 

Abhinava apparently accepts this reading of the K.M. text and 


I yan inanah-arotra visayam ahlfidayati hlnduvat/ 

liladyarthftpapannaiii va tarn kantini kavayo viduh// (K.M, text). 
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explains tdMi as llladt-ceda : but the reading in the Ch. text' is 
somewhat different. According to this latter text, the guna kanti 
would consist of a composition of words {sabja-dandka) which by its 
{Special device {^rayogena) appeals to the mind and the car and causes 
calmness or limpidity (prasZida-janaka). Abhinavagupta thinks that 
the delight is the outcome of the conspicuous presence of rasas like 
the erotic, and as such Bliarata*s definition corresponds to that of 
Vfimana*s artha-gum kantiy which is defined as d\pta-rasaiva and 
explained by Abhinava as : vibJfAvZidln'im dlptatvam iti yavat, Abhi- 
nava, moreover, thinks that this guna also corresponds to Vamana's 
'nabdaguna kanii, which is defined as brilliancy or aujjvalya^ without 
which a composition would be merely reproductive and stale {yad- 
abhave pimi na-cclid.yetyucyate\ 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra think that Vamana does not 
accept the definition given by Bharata because the guna madhurya 
too has been defined as pleasing the ear and the mind. Hence, in 
their opinion, Vamana defines kUnii differently. 

It will be seen from this enumeration of Bharata*s gunast both 
by themselves and with reference to the interpretation of later writers, 
that in spite of the attempts made by Abhinavagupta and others, 
a great deal of obscurity still remains, and it is difficult to understand 
what Bharata sometimes means exactly by a particular guna.- The 
conception is often not very definite, and individual g/tnas are not 
kept strictly apart from one another or saved from overlapping. Nor 
is his enumeration exhaustive and his distinctions convincing. It 
would be perhaps too much to expect such strictly accurate theo- 
retical definition and classification in an early writer like Bharata. 
On such definitions and classifications even later writers have not 
always been clear and consistent, and wide divergence of opinion has 
prevailed over the question in the history of Sanskrit poetics. One 
need not be surprised, therefore, that Bharata's even if they 

agree in nomenclature and somtimes in substance, do not really 
correspond to those of his immediate successors. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of Bhamaha, the scheme of ten gunas, outlined by 


1 yo manah-srotra-visayah prasada-janako bhavet/ 

Sabda-bandhah prayogena sa kfmta iti bhanyate// (Ch. text), 

2 The obscurity is partly due to the uncertain nature of the 
text and partly to the inchoate conceptions natural to an early 
theoriser on the subject. 
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Bharata, is conventionally adhered to by all later writers, until we 
come to the Dhvani school ; and in some cases even the conception 
of his ^una is substantially accepted. 

It would also be clear from the above detailed consideration of 
of Bharata^s gui^as that Abhinava attempts throughout to approxi- 
mate Bharata's gunas to those of Viimana, and, consequently splits 
up each of Bharata*s gunas into a habda-guna and an artha-guna. 
To attain this specific end^ his interpretation naturally becomes strain- 
ed and far-fetched in more than one place. Whenever he thinks it 
difficult to make out the point he wants to emphasise from Bharata\s 
text he unhesitatingly modifies or interprets the reading of the text 
so as to get his point somehow established. As illustrations of 
Bharata’s gunas Abhinava selects exactly the sami verses as are 
given by Vamana for the same purpose, and explains them in the 
light of Vamana’s definition and interpretation. Judging from sucli 
cases, it would be evident that Abhinava’s extraordinary treatment of 
Bharata’s gunas would not very materially help the critical reader in 
the way of comprehending the original views of Bharata himself, 

Although it is not possible to accept Abhinava’s system of splitt- 
ing up each of Bharata’s gunas into a mbda-guna and an arthaguna^ 
corresponding to those of Vamana, it would not be wrong to hold 
that Vamana might have received the hint of his twofold classification 
of the gunas from Bharata^s treatment. There is no evidence to 
shew that Vamana’s latter distinction between sabdaguna and arlha- 
guna was at all known to Bharata, but taking his definitions as tlicy 
stand in both the editions of his text, it would seem that most of 
Bharata's gunas are of the nature of what Vamana would call ariJitr- 
guna, while some of them can be well interpreted as comprehending 
aspects of a sabdaguna as well. Thus, some of his guiias refer to sabdi^ 
some to arihat while others to both these elements. If we depend upon 
the Kavyamala text, Bharata’s Slesa, Samata, and Sukumiirata seem to 
possess a twofold function on the very face of the definitions given, and 
cannot in any way be mistaken. This could not have been lost on 
Vimana, who perhaps developed the ideas further, probably in accord- 
ance with a tradition obtaining in his Riti school and divided system- 
atically each of his gunas into that of sabda and arfba respectively. 
As a result of such an elaborate procedure, he had to give a thorough- 
ly new shape to all the gunas of Bharata, which, though outwardly the 
same in name and number, received new and different connotations 
at his hands and are in reality doubled in number. 
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With this assumption and restriction there would be no difficulty in 
accepting generally the view represented by Manikyacandra and Hema- 
candra that the successors of Jfiiarata established their own systems by 
criticising and improving upon Bharata^s conception of the gunas, 
but treating them in connection with the later theory of Rlti, of 
which there is no trace in Bharata’s work. At the same time, we 
must not be led away by every detail of the views represented 
by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra, for these are often extremely 
coloured by the ideas of the post-dhvani period ; and some of the 
opinions that they pass under Bharata's name in their works are not 
to be found at all in the texts of Bharata which we now possess.' 

Prakas Chandra Lahiri 


I The text of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata Ch, xvi 
has been quoted from a copy of the manuscript in the possession of my 
teacher Dr. S. K. De, who kindly lent it for my use. Dr. De, whose 
<^xpert knowledge of the subject needs no mention, guided these investi- 
gations throughout, looked over the first draft of this essay and spared 
*10 pains in helping me in various ways, — for which I acknowledge my 
^•eep obligations to him. But for the opinions expressed I am alone 
^responsible. 



Antiquities of Assam 

The ancient temples, sculptures, images, inscriptions, and coins, 
offering a fruitful field of research to the antiquarians, show that Assam 
attained a high degree of perfection in art and architecture along 
with other provinces of India. The ancient name of Assam is Kfuna- 
rupa, and it is so called in the Epics, Puranas and Tantras. Its capital 
was Pragjyotispura or the city of Eastern light. In the pre-historic 
period Narakasura, Bhagadatta, Bana and other mythical kings 
ruled here. The period from the /th century to the 13th century 
witnessed powerful sovereigns like Bhaskara Varma* Ilarzar Varma 
and Sankal. Bhaskara Varma was invited by the emperor Slladitya 
to attend the great assembly at Kanauj. Harsa marched to Kanaiij 
in state along the south bank of Ganges, **while Bhaskar Varma, 
who seems to have been the most important of the attendant Raj.is, 
kept pace with him on the opposite bank : he had with him 500 
elephants clad in armour, Kanauj was reached in the spring of 644 
A.C. after a journey of 90 days. Processions were brought out daily 
at which an image of Buddha was carried ; the canopy was borne by 
Harsa himself, attired as God ^ukra, while Bhaskara clad as lirahma 
waved a white Cauri. This went on for many days.*' It was Kuinara 
Bhaskara who invited the great Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang to 
Kamanlpa. Hiuen Tsang's dccount throws a flood of light on that 
period of i\ssam history which otherwise would have remained 
in oblivion. In the 13th century the Ahoms, a tribe of Mongolian 
stock, came to Assam. They reigned for 400 years and made remark- 
able progress in a* t, architecture, religion, literature, etc. During the 
halcyon days of the Ahom rule (Rudra Singha, Gadiidhar Singha. 
Siva Singha), many roads were constructed, temples erected, tanks 
excavated and beautiful structures raised, Assam was invaded 18 
times by the Muhammadans, but owing to the strength of the govern- 
ment, no expedition could continue long. Even the expedition 
supported by Mughal artillery sent against the province the last 
time suffered a defeat at •Saraighaf' at the hands of ‘‘Lachit Barplm- 
kan.** Since then the Mughals abandoned the project of subjugating 
Assam for good. The Burmese invaded the country at a time 
when civil dispute had weakened the government. The depredations 
caused by the Burmese were so vehement that the inhabitants, being 
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unable to tolerate th'iir oppression, descrtccl their own habitations 
and fled to tlie neii^hbourin^r territories for self-protection. At this 
juncture (1826), the British came in and restored peace. The influ- 
ence of the Koch and Cachari dynasties was also very great. The 
Koch king Kara Narayana in Kamatapiir was the Vikramaditya 
of Assam. His court-poet Puruaottama Vidyavagisa, the Sanskrit 
grammarian, compiled a new treatise named Rainantdl^ Vylxkarana 
which became more popular in Kamrup than the Pfinini. Malladev 
of that dynasty rebuilt the temple of Kamfiksya • Chilarai, his younger 
brother, defeated the padsah of Gaur. The Cachari dynasty too had. 
established itself in Dimapiir and Mibong leaving brick-bnilt forti- 
fications and sfone pillars as a sign of its remarkable achievements. 
Thus Assam, passing through the successive periods of peace and pros- 
perity, trouble and warfares, frequent natural calamities like earth- 
quakes, has still remnants of her past glories. 

Assam temples are generally built on the tops of hills, near a tank 
or river, or at the junction of two or more rivers. The images in the 
temples are generally made of stone, bronze, silver and other precious 
metals. The only image made of wood hitherto discovered is the idol 
of broken temple at Mitaui, a village 4 miles from 

the Khetri Ry. Station of the A.B.Ry. in Kamrup district. Images of 
Vi^nu, Mahesvara, Ganesa, and many other images of the Vaisnava 
and Sakta sects are scattered throughout tplic province. 

Assam architecture and sculpture may hi roughly divided according 
to two periods : (i) Pre-Ahoin and (ii) Ahoin. 

In the first period fall the all-stone structures ui the Kamaksya 
and Umananda temples (before these were re-built) and the stone 
city belonging to Banaraju of Sonitapura. 

To the second period belong all the brick-built structure-, temples, 
stone and brass images and other decorations in carved stones, 

Assamese art and architecture reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion and may well bear comparison with those of North and South 
India. 

The basalt image of Durga found in the Bamuni hill, Teepur, 
Ibe stone gateway of Jiajury T, E. Nowgong, etc. are masterpieces 
of Assam carvings. In the Ahom period the royal auditorium was 
called Solang^ which was usually 120 cubits long. The structure and 
the wood-work decorations of tlic palace were so striking that the 
Muhammadan writer Sahabuddin, who accompanied Mirziunla in his 
expedition to Assam in 1662, writes ‘*My pen fails to describe in 

^*ILQ., JUNE, 1930 
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detail the other arts aiul rare inventions empi oyed in decorating the 
wood-work of the palace. Probably nowhere else in the whole world 
can wooden houses be built with such decoration and figure carving 
as by the people of this country.*’ 

Now we shall deal with some hitherto unknown inscriptions and 
images. 


Slone inscriptions 

Stone inscriptions in Assam may be classified into two groups : 

(1) Pre-Ahom inscriptions, those belonging to the period prior 
to the 13th century, the coming of the Ahoms into Assam, 

(2) Inscriptions of the Ahom period, the inscriptions posterior 
to the 13th century (during the reign of the Ahoms). 

We have hitherto discovered three pre-Ahom inscriptions, viz,, 

(1) The Tezpur Rock inscription, 510 Gupta era, i,e,^ 829-30. 

(2) The inscription on the Visnu image of stone found at Dcop.ini 
(near Dimapur Ry. Station) and deciphered by Mr, K. N. Dikshit. 

(3) The inscription on a rock in the vicinity of Kanai lh)roshi in 
North Gauhati, 1127 ^aka, i.e.y 1205 A.C, (the period of Pakhtyar 
Khilji’s invasion). 

Of the Ahom period we have inscriptions which refer to the con 
struction of temples, excavation ol tanks and celebration of cerlaiii 
memorable incidents of history. Inscriptions on “Vigraha” are not 
also wanting. During the Ahom rule, whenever a temple was creeled, 
the date and the particulars of the king were inscribed on a slab of 
stone, 3 cubits in length and cubits in breadth with decoratinn , 
on the border. Every inscription began with the word svasti ami 
ended with the date which was invariably inscribed not in numerical 
figures but in a form like (2>., 1660), The language of the 

inscription is Sanskrit inscribed in old Assamese character. In- 
scriptions purely in Assamese character and language are al.o 
available though their number is few. Letters of the inscriptions 
are cut deep into certain plates and sometimes they are elevated. 
The Assamese word for stone inscription is “Silar Phali.’’ ‘Pliali’ 
comes from the Sanskrit ‘Phalak*. It is also called “Gadya”, the tech- 
nical term used by the people for the text contained in inscriptions 
attached to temples. The moveable or the portable image of Uina- 
nanda in Gauhati bears an inscription in Sanskrit stating the time 
and the maker. A stone pillar like the Linga image of f 5 iva bears 
an inscription which speaks about the Ahom victory over the Rluhain- 
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inadans and fixes the boundary between the Ahom dominion and the 
Muhammadan territory. Thus Assam contains numerous inscrip- 
tions (as a specimen, see the attached plateV 

Images of Stone and Bronze 

The temple images in Assam are generally made of stone, bronze, 
silver with ornaments of gold and precious gems, They arc worship- 
ped in temples on tops of moiiiitains, on the river bank or tank and 
in the midst of a place where good and great men live. Broadly 
speaking, images may be divided into two groups : (i) Acala or 
fixetl images, and ( 2 ) Gala or moveable images. The immoveable 
image is Mula Vigraha and the moveable image is called 

Calanta Vigraha. Every temple has generally two sets of images, 
Tlie Calanta mfirti or the moveable image is brought out of the temple 
on the occasion of festivals. The Mfila Vigraha is invariably large 
and heavy and firmly fixed in the pediment. Images are wor- 
shipped in standing, sitting and reclining position, but the last position 
is not allowed except in the case of Visnu. 

On the walls of the temples, rocks and gateways are seen the 
(Mi'vings of different Hindu images. Generally, Dasavatara or the 
ten incarnations of Visnu, viz.y Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nara- 
siniha, Vamana, Parasurama, Raghavarama, Balarama, Krsna, KalkT, 
the different forms of Aditya or Sungod, Visvakarma, sage.s etc,, are 
found depicted, but no regular worship is offered to them like the 
idi.)l inside the temple on the altar. 

The objects of worship, contained in the Assam temples, arc J5ala- 
gramas, Lihga forms of Mahesvara, different manifestations of Visnu, 
Devis, Ie,i the supreme diety as a female principle, Ganapati, the re- 
mover of obstacles, and other minor gods. 

Navagt alias or Nine Planets 

Citracala or Navagraha hill is to the east of the town of Gauhati. 
There are nine planet figures of stone set up on a pediment in a 
zodiacal circle. Siirya, Candra, Maugala, Budha, Brhaspati, i^ukra, Sani, 
Kalui and Ketu constitute the nine grahas or planets. According 
to the Sastras these planets are represented as follows : 

SUrya's great chariot has one wheel and is drawn by seven 
horse.'?, he has a lotus in each hand, wears an armour and has a shield 
^iver his breast, has beautiful straight hair, and is surrounded by halo 
«f light. 
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Candra is represented in white colour, clothed in white garment, 
surrounded by a halo, and adorned with ornaments and garland of all 
sorts of flowers. 

Mangala is represented in fire-like red colour, clothed in red gar- 
ments, seated upon Simhasana, with three arms bearing Gada, Sula, 
Sakti weapons and as one in an Abhaya or Varada pose. 

Budha i’s represented in yellow colour, clothed in yellow gar- 
ment with three arms bearing Khadga, Khetaka, Gadfi and one in 
Varada pose. 

Brhaspati is represented in yellow colour, clothed in golden yellow 
garments with three arms bearing Kamandalu, Aksamala, Ij n.y} 
one in Varada pose. Sometimes this planet is represchLJu with two 
arms having a Pustaka and an Aksamala. 

Sukra is represented in white colour, clothed in white garments, 
having four arms and bearing the same weapons as Brhaspati. Just 
like him it is sometimes represented with two hands bearing Nidhi 
(treasure) and a Pustaka. 

Hani is represented in black colour, clothed in black garments, 
small in stature and somewhat lame in one leg. He has two anus 
bearing a Danda and an Aksamala and sometimes one in Varada 
pose. 

Rahu is represented on a Siinhasana or a silver chariot drawn by 
eight horses. According to some it possesses four arms, three of which 
bear Khadga, Khetaka, Sfda and one in Varada pose and some- 
times he possesses two arms carrying a book and a woollen blanket. 

Keiu is represented in dark colour having two arms in Abhaya 
pose and a Gada, and sometimes on a chariot drawn by ten horses. 

But all these planet figures are in the Linga forms with pieces of 
of cloth of different colour wrapping the Lingas. Regular worship 
is carried on still by the votaries. A stone inscription records that 
under the orders of the king Rajesvar Singha, Tarun Duarah, com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal army stationed at Gauhati, built the 
temple called Navaratna on the Citracala hill, and consecrated it to 
the Navagrahas in 1674 »^aka era. 

Devi, or Goddess 

The S.lkta sect of the Hindus worship DevTs. Hut the other 
followers, namely, Saivas and Vaisnavas, also worship Devis, as Saktii 
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according to them, is the personification of universal energy. 
“VVithout tiie co-operation of this goddess the absolute Brahman 
of itself can achieve nothing.*' In Assam the Mahapurusia, 
i,e., the followers of the religion established by Mahfipurusa Satikar 
Dev, is never allowed to worship Sakti according to the strict injunc- 
tions of the religion. The images of the goddesses, worshipped in 
Assam, are Durga, Killi, CandT, Laksmi, SarasvatT. In the Ahom 
period “Durgotsav*' was not in vogue amongst the people, but when 
the Ahom king became Hindu, the Brahmanical influence introduced 
the puja in the Raj family and consequently amongst certain high 
class people. Falgotsav was more widely celebrated than Durgot- 
siiv, wnicn, however, has widely spread at the present time more 
for the sake ot enjoyment. 

Relics of Ancient Pottery 

In re-excavating a tank in the Assam Valley, a large quantity 
of ancient earthen pottery was found in 1916 by Sir Jogendranath 
Barua, m.a,, B.L., Additional Judge. These relics are generally 
earthen pots, bowls, plates and jars of different size and shape. Some 
of the articles, chiefly the pitchers and pots, are glazed, smooth and 
of peculiar colour, which appear to be still fresh. Potteries of this 
particular quality are not found in Assam at present. Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, the archaeologist, after careful examination, expressed 
his opinion '‘that they were older than specimens of ancient 
pottery discovered in other parts of India.*' On our visit to the 
Museum at Taxila in the Punjab, in November 1928, we saw 
innumerable specimens of ancient potteries found in the Taxila 
excavation and other specimens of this clay work preserved in the 
Museum of Lahore, Delhi, Calcutta and Dacca. As far as we could 
judge nowhere did we find such fragments of pottery, so glazed 
and so smooth, as those kept in the premises of the K.A.S., Gauhati. 

Temple of JagannUtha 

In a village called Mitani, not very far from the Khetri Station 
of the A. B. Ry., there is a broken temple of Jagannatha where the 
wooden image of Krsna, Balarama and Subhadra are worshipped. The 
great earthquake of 1897 destroyed its brick-built temple. P"our 
wheels of stone are still visible, and they were used in Ratha (chariot) 
of the Mahaprabhu. As far as we know this is the singular instance 
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of the temple of Jagaiinjltha containing the image made of wood in 
Assam just like *‘Daru Brahma*^ in Puri. 

Umananda Pukhuri 

This is a tank just below the bungalow of the Civil Surgeon near 
the Cutchery coin[)ound of Gauhati. The temple of Umananda is at 
a short distance in the middle of the Brahmaputra. Still people call 
this tank as Umananda Pukhuri. P'orinerly it was the practice witli 
llie Ahom rulers to excavate a tank and consecrate it to a temple. 
The temple of Umananda was built by Gadfidhar Singha in 1616 
Saka era. Probably as it was customary to consecrate a tanV ‘o ,1 
temple, this ‘‘Umananda Pukhuri*^ was perhaps originally made with 
the same purpose though there was no demand for water. Near the 
tank was the compouml occupied by the Barphukan and the present 
Cutchery Ghat was called ‘‘Barphukan^s Pakighat’^ before the coiniFig 
of the British. The Uinrmanda tank probably contains articles ol 
antiquity in its bed as during the Burmese invasion people threw 
their properties into the water. As Gauhati was the most im[):n‘taiit 
seat during tlie Ahom rule and as there was much warfare, it ii 
probable that the silt bed of the tank contains numerous articles of 
antiquity. On its banks arc still visible several iron cannons, 

llazari Pukhuri 

There is a large tank in Tezpur, the si/e of which is described by 
the people of tlie locality in this way : If a man stands on one ex 
tremity of the tank on tlie north and another stands on the opposit'* 
extremity on the south, then the two will be hardly visible to each 
other and even if they sliout, tlieir voice would be indistinctly audible 
to each other. Its banks arc paved witli big slabs of stone thoiigli 
they are in a ruined state at places. Mr. Gait writes “a little iiimc 
than a mile to the west (of the Tezpur town) is an old silted-up tank 
called the Hazari Pukhuri which is ascribed to the time of Ikana.’' 
Prom the Tezpur rock inscription it will appear, that there reigned a 
king named Ilarzar Varman in 5 10 Gupta era, 829-30 A.c\ "Ibc 
tank was probably excavated during the rule of this king and it was 
named after the name of the king Ilarzar. So it is apparent that from 
‘‘Harzar PuskarinV* people call it “Hajari Pukluiri.” 

In the neighbourhood of the above tank there is another tank 
which goes by the name of “Kum lihanda^', the prime minister of Bana 
Raja. 
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Paraphernalia of the Ahom Kings 

The Ahoms came into As^am in the 13th century. Caiulra Kiinta 
Singlia was the last reigning king in Assam and his reign coinmcnceil 
in iSlo and ended in iSrS. Ilis son was Ghana Kaiila Singha, and 
his grandson Kesav Kanta Singha lived and died at Ganhati. The 
late Rant Mahindrldevi of this royal family and the daugliters of 
Kesav Kanta Singlia presented to the K.A.S. of Gauliati a large 
collection of the paraphernalia of the Ahom kings consisting of the 
li>llovving articles : — a royal ivory sceptre, the royal headdress, coats, 
cloaks, trousers, wrappers, Dragon cloth, Ke[)kara Gunapatti for head 
with Tai characters, Ilengdan, Jari Chouga, IMirzai, Kingkhap-Buku- 
chola, Jari Chadar, Gomcheng Biikuchola, Tangali, China chola, Burma 
cloth, Tas cloth, Ban-kara-khania or embroidered wrapper, China 
chola, etc. 

These remnants of tattered finery testify to the excellence of the 
national custunie of the Hindu king and the height that the textile 
industry reached in those so-called degenerate da)\s of hand-spinning. 

Weapons of War 

Weapons used in war during the Ahom period, prior to 1532 A.C., 
were swords, spears, bows and arrows. Tlie king used a sword called 
"‘licngda” with golden handle The guards on their duty used an- 
other kind of long sword called “langkai.” The shield used by the 
soldiers was made of rhinoceros' skin. In the J.A.S.B., 1872, 
p. 55, it is mentioned from radshahnamah tliat ‘*the soldiers used bows 
and arrows and matchlocks, Shahabuddin who accompanied ]\lirzumla 
in his expedition to Assam in 1662 writes that ‘they (Assamese) cast 
excellent matchlocks and bachadar artillery, and show groat skill in 
this craft. They make first-rate giin powder, of which they procure 
the materials from the imperial dominions. Tlic weapons of War are 
matchlocks, cannon, arrows with and without iron head.s, short swords, 
spears, and long and cross bows.*' Assamese fire-arms had seven types 
(i) Toa, (ii) Jumur, (iii) Gathia Jiininr, (iv) Kechai, (v) Tahalangi, 
(vi) Pathar Kalai, and (vii) Kamayan. In Tavernier's travels in India 
(vol. iii, page 522) it is said '‘that these (Assamese) were the people 
that formerly invented guns and powder w'hich spread itself from 
^\?u and from Pegu to China from wliicli the invention has been 
attributed to the Chinese.” 

Mr. Robinson was the first European who made an attempt to 
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give a systematic account of the Assam ruins. Captain Walsh, Mr, 
Wastemacott, Mr. Hanney, Mr. J. P. Wade were some other foreign 
scholars whose name also deserve mention. Assam is called '^a country 
of exceptional interest, a museum of nationalism, one of the few 
countries in India whose inhabitants beat back the tide of Mughal 
conquest.^* 

Sarbeswar Sarma Kataki 




\Vi:aih)ns oi- W’ak K. A. S. 
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MISCELLANY 

Origin of the Lotus- (so-called Bell-) Capital 

Mr, Mitra discusses the question of the origin of the Lotus-(so-called 
Bell-) Capital in V, pp. 693ff, in connection with a very inte- 

resting example from Bhuvanesvara. I should assign this example to 
about 100-150 B.c. ; its ornamental tendencies are comparable with 
those seen in the pilaster capitals of the Jaggayyapeta pakara^"^ and 
considering the proximity of Kaliiiga and Vehgl, this is not surprising. 

The problem of the origin of the type may be considered from two 
points of view : (i) that of morphology, and (2) that of significance. As 
regards (i) I have already shown elsewhere® that the lotus capital and 
the lotus pedestal or seat {padina-pliha^ padmasana) represent one and 
the same form as seen (a) in the round, and (b) in profile, serving in 
both cases as a support, while (c) the same expanded lotus flower seen 
from above is represented in innumerable medallions of the early rail- 
ing pillars and cross-bars. These three aspects of the lotus are mutual- 
ly explanatory. Naturally, the stalk can be seen only in the full 
round or profile views ^ in the full round instance, it is represented by 
the shaft of the column. Beyond this, in each case, three elements 
are recognizable, viz,, the reverted petals {patra), the circle of stamens 
{kifkjalka or kesara), and the fiat-topped pericarp {karnika)^ which last, 
in a padmapiiha or padtmsana, forms the actual support of a standing 
or seated human or animal figure,® In the case of the bell-capitalf 
the bell, torus and abacus are respectively the petals, stamens, and 
pericarp; the accompanying Figures i and 2, taken from Bharhut 
railing pillar chamfer reliefs, will make this sufficiently evident. At 
first sight, the ‘‘cable-moulded” design of the torus of the bell-capital 
presents a slight difficulty, since one would expect the stamens to be 


1 Burgess, Buddhist stupas of AmarTwatl and Jaggayyapetai PL 
LllI, figs, 14-16, and PL LIV, figs. 2 and 3. 

^ Early Indian Iconography^ IL Srx Laksm% in Eastern Art, I, pp. 
179, The padtnapUha is found first in connection with SrI-LaksmI, 
early in the second century B. C., and may well be much older. 

3 In the Manasara^ xxxii, lii, H2, 117, the upper element of a 
pedestal ipithaka) is specifically designated kar^ika, 

LH.Q., JUNE, 1930 
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represented by a vertically ribbed, rather than a spiral, moulding ; but 
here the lotus medallions come to our assistance, for there exist numer- 
ous examples, one of which, from the Pataliputra railing, is illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 3, in which the stamens are spirally arranged, and this 
arrangement seen in profile would yield precisely our “cable mould- 
ing/' 

(2) Now as to the significance of the motif. Obviously, the lotus 
support in the round (bell-capital), and represented in relief (padma* 
pitha) present us with one and the same problem, that of the use of 
the open lotus flower as a support. Incidentally, the lotus petal 
mouldings of the basement courses of architectural constructions 
(though I cannot think of an early example) provide us with another 
instance of the use of an expanded lotus flower in the same sense. 
Early literary sources will be found to yield a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the use of the lotus as support. In connection with the oldest 
Indian cosmology, that of water, we meet at once with the idea that 
water is the source and support of all things, particularly the source 
of life, and the support of the earth. “The lotus means the waters^' 
{Saiapatha Brahmana^ vii, 4, i, 8); “thou art the back of the waters’' {ib, 
and Yajuf Veda, iv, i, 3 and 2, 8); “this earth lies spread on the waters*' 
(SatapaSha BraAmana, ib,) ; “growing to might as the lotus flower, 
do thou (earth) extend in width with the measure of heaven” ( Ya/ur 
Veda, ib)d Here the original symbolic significance of the lotus, a:5 
representing the waters, which support the earth, is very clearly stated, 
and there is no need to invoke the later mystical ideas about a world 
lotus and mandalas. 


I There are more “Vedic" elements in early Indian art than 
has yet been realised. To take another example : the inverted vessel 
is already used as a rain-cloud symbol in the R^-veda (v, 85, 3-4)» 
and appears as such, held in the trunks, of the dig-gafas of the abJn‘ 
^eka of ^rl-Laksml, in the second century B.c. 

Hardly anything could bj less likely than that the archjEologist 
should chance to hit upon the very first representation ever made of 
a given motif or formula ; and when at a given moment (when per- 
manent material first came into use, and therefore a permanent record 
was for the first time possible) he finds a given motif wide-spread and 
abundantly represented, he may feel sure that he is already far from 
the time of its beginnings. 
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The fact that these late Vedic sources are older than the extant 
lotus capitals and pedestals presents no difficulty, for actually there 
i<5 no reason to suppose that motifs of this kind were first introduced 
into India in the Maurya period, but there is every probability to the 
contrary. We shall never understand the history of Indian art by tak- 
ing for granted that it first came into existence when we first have 
tangible proof of it ; we might almost as well try to date Indian 
literature by the dates of the earliest extant manuscripts. 

Whatever resemblances may be recognizable as between early 
Indian and contemporary western Asiatic art, characteristic and idio- 
matic differences are equally obvious. Further, the resemblances 
are usually much more evident as between early Indian art and Assy- 
rian art of about 800-1200 B. c., than as between early Indian art and 
contemporary Achaemcnid art.' Nobody doubts that a pre-Maurya 
art and architecture existed ; if they were not a good deal like Maurya 
and Suiiga art, what were they like, and why have they left no trace? 
All these considerations make it only reasonable to suppose that the 
first fixation of Indian art in permanent materials records not a begin- 
ning, but a particular stage of a traditional development ; we can far 
better explain the actual facts by regarding the Indian and the western 
Asiatic forms as cognate, than by regarding the former as Maurya 
borrowings from the latter, modified, in the very act of borrowing, by 
Indian ‘'originality.” 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 


I Amongst such resemblances may be mentioned the battlement 
RJotif; formulae for clouds (see my A royid Gesture and some other Motifs^ 
in the Feestbundel of the K. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
VVetenschapen, 1929), mountains {see my Notes on Indian Coins and 
Symbols^ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N.F.I V, Heft 4, 1929)1 and water; the 
double volute capital; and elements of the ‘'animal style”. 



514 Digambara Jaina Stupas at Mathura 

The antiquities at Mathura has proved beyond doubt that there 
were Jaina stupas and temples at that place and Smith presumed 
that the Jainas performed their Puja in them till the 13th or 
14th century, because some of the Jaina images found there belong 
to these centuries.' But seldom it is thought that there were no 
less than 514 Jaina Stupas there. It was actually so at the 
time of Akbar. Wc have a witness to this fact, who says that 
at that time, one Digambara Jain, Sahii Todar of Garga gotra, 
expert in mint work® and resident of Bhataniakol, went to Mathura 
on piligrimage and finding the Stupas in want of repairs, he got 
them rebuilt and consecrated them with great eclat. This fact is 
borne out from the account of this Sahu T^dar, as given by his pro- 
t^gfe Kavi Raj-Mall, in his work “Jambu-svami-caritra,'* which 
was completed in Sainvat 1632 and is now brought to light from tlic 
dark room of the Jaina Bhandar, Delhi, by the renowned Jain Pandit 
Sr! Jugol Kisorji Mukhtar.*’* Indeed the scholars are indebted to 
the said Mukthar Saheb for this precious information. 

Perhaps the exact number of 514 of the Stupas might be doubted, 
but for this it should be noted that according to the Digambara Jaina 
tradition, Jambusvamin, the last Kevalin^ came to Mathura and livcil 
there for a time and he ordained a notorious thief Vidynccara as a 
Jain Muniy with his 500 followers. Now once so happened that this 
Sahgha of 501 munis came to Mathura and encamped in the Maho- 
dyana outside, where they were murdered brutally by some anta- 
gonist of Jainism. Thereupon the pious Jains got the 501 stupas 
built on the site in the sacred memory of this Sangha, Besides 
these, the remaining 13 were those of Jambakumarsvaitm and 

his followers. The tullowing tilokas of the said “Jambusvami-caritra" 
describe the above fact in this way : — 

1 « 'Q*? h 

TmrqsgFcEf 1 ii « 

?mt iTT«rr gft: 1 ^ w » 

1 Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, pp. 1-13. 

2 iiTiTT ’ 

3 Anetkmty Delhi, vol, I, pp. 138-140. 
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Kamta Prasad Jain 


A Note on Kicaka-vadha 

There is one little misunderstanding in Mr. Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti’s review of my edition of the KUaka-vadha, which I would like 
to remove. It is not in any way connected with his opinion, but with 
a matter of fact. On p. 194 {JHQ, vi, no. i, March, 1930) Mr. Chakra- 
varti seems to think that the marginal gloss found in one ot the manus- 
cripts of the text has been incorporated into “the body of the text” 
(? body of the commentary of Janardanasena ?), and suggests that it 
should have been placed within brackets. Obviously this is a mistake. 
The marginal gloss has not been incorporated into the body of the, 
text or the commentary. It has been, where necessary, reproduced in 
the English notes at the end of the text and indicated by the abbrevia" 
tion MGA. This has been mentioned in my introduction at p. xviii. 

I shal be glad if Mr. Chakravarti give me some detailed information 
about the manuscript of a commentary on the work, which, he says, 
exists in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


S. K, De 



A further Note on the Svetambara and Digambara 
Sects of the Jains 

In the September issue of the ‘‘Indian Antiquary” for 1929, Mr. 
Puran Chand Nahar, a learned Svetambara Jain, has expressed his 
opinion about the two sects of the Jains. He supports the greater 
antiquity of the Svetambara sect than that of the Digambara. Put 
unfortunately, his opinions are not based on reliable references. There- 
fore it is necessary to examine his conclusions in the light of historical 
facts. He seems to lay great stress on the following points to prove 
the antiquity of the Svetambara sect 

1. That the ‘idea of nudity or remote antiquity and the idea of 
the dressed or a later period* is not tenable, because, taking the period 
of the Vedas, no Prakrit literature is found existing before the Vedas ; 
which ought to be, as the Prakrit or natural language is taken to be 
older than the Sanskrit or corrected language. And because the 
Svetambara Jains hold that all the predecessors of Mahavira Tirthan- 
kara wore clothes, the idea of nudity was preached by the last Tir- 
thaukara for the first time. 

2. That the ancient Jain images bear no trace of any particular 
sect ; but they belong to the undivided Jain Saugha, Besides this, 
a good number of such images, in the sitting posture, bear no trace 
of nudity. 

3. That the inferior status assigned to woman in the Digambara 

sect, by denying her the possibility of full spir itual emancipation, is 
of later origin, “For, such narrow dogmas had their birth in times 
when a strong reaction had already set in against the broadminded 
democratic religion of Buddha and Mahavira ** 

4. That those, who advocated the most conservative ideas became 
known as the Digambaras, “and in order to establish the new theory, 
these Digambaras had to discard the whole of the then existing Jain 
Canon,*’ which is respected and recognised by the Svetambara sect 
alone, who maintain the same old principles as those taught by 
TMahavira. 

5. That Mathura antiquities speak for the originality of tlie 
Svetambara sect. 

6. And that Digambaras hold the conservative opinion contrary to 
that of the Svetainbaras viz.^ that only a Digambara Jain following 
Digambara doctrine can attain Nirvana, This is against the original 
teaching of Mahavira. It is owing to this conservatism that they 
did not flourish during the Muhammadan period. 
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I. Now let us examine these points one by one. As for the first 
point, we should not forget that it was not only in the times of Maha- 
vira that nudity of ascetics was prevalent in the country, but oft the 
contrary it was treated with great reverence before Mahavira* as 
also in the Vedic period. “The wind girdled Bacchantes Muttayo 
VStavasanas) are mentioned in the Rk-Saii^'aU (X, 136, 2) and the 
learned Prof. Albrecht Weber took it for the greater antiquity of the 
Digambaras, who, according to his view, were tlic Indian “Gymno* 
sophists of the time of Alexander the Great."* 

Besides, it should be noted that almost all the Brahmanical Sans- 
krit works notice the Jain monks as naked recluses.'* From the 
'Padma PuratM,’ this fact is evident ; it describes a Jain muni of 
the time of Ra/a Vena, who flourished in the Vedic period and was no 
doubt a Jain convert,* as a naked Saint 

i 

— 'q' 

In the ancient and authentic literature of the Buddhists, too, the Jains 
(Niganfhas) arc described as naked monks.* These references are not 
only in connection with tlic NigantJia sa/mnas of tlie Order of 
Mahavira ; but indirectly they name the pre-MahavIra NigaiU/ta 
Santanas, as naked monks as well. For, it is said in the “Mahavagga”''* 
that 


1 Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 162. 

2 Ibid., July 1901, vol. 30. 

3 Vis^u Purana, Bk. 3, Ch. 18, vs. 2-10 ; Vedanta Sutras, II. 2, 
33 * 3 ^ J Dasa-Kumara-Carita 2j VarShamihira-Sainliita, 19, 61 and 45, 58; 
Mahabharata, 3, 26, 27 ; Ramayana, Biilakanda, Bhiiaana Tika, 14, 22 ; 
Bhagavata, 5.4, 5.6. 

4 Jaina Gazette, vol. XIV, pp. 87-96 and JBORS, xii, p. 224. 

5 Jatakamala, S. B. B„ vol. I, p. 145 ; Visakhavatthu, Dhamroa- 
padattha-katha, P. T. S., vol. I, pt, 2, p. 384 > Dialogues of the Buddha, 
vol. III, p. 14 ; Divyavadana p. 165 ; Mahavagga, 8, 15 ; 1,38; Culla- 

8, 88, 3 ; Samyuta Nikaya, 2, 3, 10, 7. etc. 

6 Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., vol. XII I, p. 223. I have e.stablish- 
cd this theory in my book “Bhagavan Mahavira Aur Mahiitma 
Buddha.’' 
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that time the iihikkhiis conferred the Upasampada ordination 
on persons that had neither alms-bowl nor robes. They went out 
for alms naked and ‘received (alms) with their hands. People were 
annoyed, murmured and became angry, saying “like the Titthi- 
yas^ etc.*— 1.70.3 

These Titthiyas were, no doubt, the non-Buddhistic monks belong- 
ed to orders older than those of Mahavtra and Buddha.' The des- 
cription as given above, agrees exactly with that of a Digambara 
Jain monk, as described in their Sastras. Hence there is little 
doubt about their being the naked monks of the school of Lord 
Parsva, the immediate predecessor of Mahavira. Moreover, I am 
tempted to believe the Digambara ^astras on the ground that 
their narrations are in agreement with those passages in the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and other secular literature, which refer to the Jains. 
For instance, the rules of conduct for the Hramanas (Jain monks) 
given in the ^^Kassapa-Sikamda Suttd' agree with those given in the 
Digambara Jain literature for their monks. The very first rule of 
the Jain Muni, which requires him to go about naked, is mentioned 
in the Buddhist works. 

Thus the literary evidences make us believe that the nakedness of 
the Jain monks was the original practice and not a subsequent innova- 
tion started by Mahavira. Such an idea is itself against the tradition 
of the Svetambara Jains themselves, for, it is said in their authentic 
and canonical books that Lord Rsabhadeva, the first Tlrthaiikara, 
also passed his life, as a nakeo saint® It means that nudity was 
first introduced in the Jain Church by Lord Rsabhadeva. This 
is exactly what the Digambaras say. But they do not say that along 
with the discarding of clothes the first Tirthaiikara also preaclicd 
and allowed the Jain saints to put them on. He, no doubt, did allow 
the Ksullakas to wear one and even two garments, but the Kmlla- 
kas were only householders observing the vows and were called 
^Ekahatakd' in the Digambara Sus^ras,^ This division of the 

1 Historical Gleanings, pp. 11-12. 

2 Indian Historical Quarterly, voJ. II, pp. 698-710. 

3 Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, Anno IH, 19^7; 
pp. 4-8. and Jaina Hostel Magazine, VI, No. 2, pp. 8-21. 

4 Kalpa Sutra, JS., SBE., pt. I, p. 285. 

5 1 11 
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Digambaras is supported by the Buddhistic references, since in them 
too, the clothed Nirgranthas are styled as ^'savaka gihl odata^ 
vasanUi^*^ and ^^NiganthU Ekasataka*\‘^ We find a clear mention of 
the naked Jain munis and clothed Jain sUvakas in the Buddhist litera- 
ture and hence the mere mention of the naked munis in the 
Svetambara books cannot justify the division of the Jain munis into 
naked and clothed classes. 

It is therefore clear that the practice of observing nudity by ascetics 
goes back to a remote antiquity. 

As to the existence of a Prakrit literature prior to the Vedic 
Sanskrit, nothing can be said safely since no literature of that period is 
available. Still we hear from scholars that assuredly there was a 
different and older literature existing besides the Vedas.® Hence the 
fact does not alter our position in the least. 

2. The second point bears reference to the ancient Jain images. 
Only certain of the images found at Mathura and Khanclagiri Udayagiri 
(Orissa) can only be taken safely as belonging to the pre-Christian 
era and these are found to be nude.* Those Jain images of 
Mathurii, which name t\\Q gacchas, ganas^ etc., as found in the Svetam- 
bara *KalpasTUra' are also nude, like those found in the Digambara 
Jain temples of that place.** It leaves no shadow of doubt as to the 
ancient shape of the Jain images. They, of course, were naked and it 
was not the case with them that they should either bear any sign 
of robes or of nudity as the Svetiimbaras say.’* As to the images in 
the sitting posture, which bear no male sign, particular stress cannot be 
laid upon them, since even to this day many a Digambara Jain image 
arc found in this very shape. On the contrary, if any of them "bad 

1 Digha Nikaya, vol, III, pp. 117-118. 

2 Aiiguttara Nikaya, vol. HI, p. 383. 

3 I.H.Q., vol. Ill, pp. 307-309. 

4 Smith, Jaina and other Antiquities of Mathura. I\Iany a Digam- 
bara Jain temple abound with such naked images, which can be assigned 
to early or pre-Christian eras, There is an image of Rsabhadeva at 
Kunthalgiri, which bears the date of Sainvat 1919 and another * of 
Parsvanatha at Patna of Samvat 184. Kampilla, Pabhosa and other 
Jain temples possess naked images of pre-Christian era. 

5 Smith, Jain. Anti, of Mathura, p, 34. 

I 

JUNE, 1930 
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a trace of drapery, the point surely would have been indisputable. 
But in the present condition, it does not support the Svetambara 
view, but is in line with the Digambara one. 

3, As to the third point, viz,t inferior status of women in religion, 

Buddha was reluctant to give a place to women in his Sangha^ and 
when such a thing was forced upon him, he expressed regret for it and 
said, the life of the SangJia was shortened now.' The Buddhists, like 
the Digambaras, hold that only a man can become a Buddha.^ On the 
other hand, the Svetainbaras themselves make Mahavira say, that 
‘'women are known as the causes of all sinful acts."^ In the Vedas we 
read that boys were welcomed (RV. iii, 16,5) and girls cursed (AV. viii, 
6,25). And the climax is readied when it is said in the Sat. Br, (»v, 4, 2, 
13) that (women) own neither themselves nor an inheritance ^ 

Everywhere her inferiority is manifest in these works/ Therefore 
it is not safe to accept the verdict that inferiority assigned to the 
women is of later origin and therefore the point does not affect the 
Digambara antiquity in the least. 

The Svetambara books, too, are not without such condemnation, 
for, we find the Arahant Labdhi along with many other was denied 
to woman in their Pravacana saroiWurd* (Prakarana-ratnakara, 
vol. Ill, Bhimsa Manika edition of Bombay, pp. 544 » 545 )* Hence 
the Digambaras were not alone liable to the attack, 

4, As regards the fourth point, it may be said that the real Jain 
canon has been lost owing to the diortness of memory of the K^is and 
the tradition now receives clear support from the ancient inscription 
of the Jain emperor Ail Kharavcla.® Hence the extant Anga-granthas 
of the Svetambaras cannot be regarded as the very original ones. As 
Prof. Keith says : "The language of the Jain Canon (»^vetambara Jain 
Aiigas) is far later than the time of the Nandas, and if the language 
could be changed, then the content also was far from secure ; indeed 
Jain tradition reveals its early losses, and we have no right to hold 
that the present canon in subsequence or detail goes back to the 4th 
century B.C.''® 

1 Vinaya Texts, SBE., Mahavagga, x. 1,6. p. 32$. 

2 Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, pp. IOI-108. 

3 Acarfuiga Sutra, JS., SBE., pt. I, p. 41. 

4 Cambridge History of India, p. 292. 

3 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XI H, p. 236. 

6 Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume, p, 2i. 
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5, The Mathura antiquities arc only about a century older than 
the date on which the Jain Sahgha was divided into two sects, and they 
rightly show the signs of the Svetambara origin at the time. The 
inscription of the Svetambara^rtri^j, etc., inscribed on the Digambara 
or naked images bears testimony to this fact and shows that the Svetam- 
baras were the dissenters from the original Sahgha and took pains to 
connect themselves with hoary antiquity. The Mathura antiquities 
show a topsy-turvy condition of the Jain Saiigha of the time, which 
was but natural for a Sahgha, which was divided just within a hundred 
years of their existence. Hence it does not carry the age of the Svetam- 
bara sect beyond the ist century n. c. But the mention of the loss of 
the Jain Canon, in conformity with the Digambaras* belief, is found in 
the Hathlgumpha, inscription of the 2nd. century B,c. The fact that 
only naked images were installed at that time, and the fact that these 
naked images were under the sole management of the Digambara sect, 
prove the greater antiquity of the Digambaras than the ^^vetambaras. 
The coincidence of the rules of conduct of the Jain inuniss as laid 
down in the Digambara Hustras^ with those given in the Buddhist litera- 
ture takes us back to the 4th century n.c. at the latest.' 

6. The Digambara ^AStras do not plead such conservatism as may 
go against the very teaching of Lord Mahavlra. Their earliest Acarya 
Nrl Kundakunda frankly says tliat “Jinendra preached the doctrine, the 
root of which is Right Faith, to all the followers/^ And it is not 
reserved for any particular sect or class of man.- But the present 
conservatism of the Digambaras, which took root during the medicxval 
period, when Pauranic Hinduism had its sway in India and particularly 
in South India, where the Digambaras flourished, is a borrowed element. 
And it is far from truth that Digambara Jains did not flourish at all 
during the Muhammadan period. The pages of the liistory of these times 
of South India and the enormous collection of the Jain images in the 
Digambara temples, which were consecrated during that period, tell a 
very different tale, If the Digambaras were not a flourishing community 
like the Svetambaras under the Muhammadan rule, was it possible for 
Digambara pontiffs to approach the Muhammadan sovereigns, like 
Alauddin and Aurangzeb, and preach to them the Jain doctrines 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


I Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, 1 1, p. 69S-710. 

3 ‘ Studies in the South Indian Jainism, pt. II, p. 132. 



A Note on Haritah Ayasah 

The commentary of Skandasvamin offers a new explanation of 
the expression ''Haritah ayasah^* etc, in Rks x, 96, 3, 4, 8 of the 
Rg-veda. In Rk x, 96, 3, we have '*Vajrah haritah ayasah** whicli 
has been ordinarily explained as Indra^s Vafra being of harita colour 
and made of Ay as. Moreover in Rk x/^6,4 we have Indra's person 
coloured as haritah, and he himself is of Ayas i.e. as if made of Ayas 
itself. Thus the identification of Ayas with ‘h.arita* is quite apparent. 
Griffiths translates haritah^ in Rk x,96,3, as 'golden hued* and ‘golden 
coloured^ and also ‘yellow.* Ludwig does it as 'tawny* i.e. 'copper- 
coloured* (thus favouring the conception of Ayas to be like copper) 
commenting — "perhaps with reference to the effect of anger in the 
face/* Again Griffiths translates haritah in Rk x, 96, 4, and 8 as 
‘golden yellow* as well as ‘tawny-hued*.^ Here Indra's harita beard 
and harita hairs Griffiths translates as ‘yellow’ and haribhih vajibhih 
as ‘tawny coursers*.^ Most of tlie Vedic scholars have done the same. 
So we see that haritah is translated by Vedic scholars as 'tawny or 
copper-coloured* and ‘yellow or golden/ 

In the first place we have in Yaska’s Nirukta ‘haritah adityasya’* 
by which the colour of the rising sun has been described as harit. 
The reddish hue of the rising sun at once leads every scholar to 
explain harita as ‘tawny or copper coloured/ whence it becomes easy 
to identify Ayas with copper. Hut such a conception, as we believe, 
introduces into the Vedic literature an error which we will presently 
see. Again among the synonyms for ‘hiranya* or gold, Yaska puts 
ayas,* So it is easy to identify harita with ayas and conceive it t<» 
be of yellower golden colour. But this also is an apparent error as 
we shall presently explain. 

Now let us deal with the first point, viz, the explanation of the 
expression “haritah iidityasya,** Skandasvamin explains it as 
“haritavarnara§mayah pratar«idityasya,^* i.e. identifying harita witli 
the colour of the morning sun. Along with ‘haritah adityasya’ we 
have another expression in Yaska’s Nirukta as “Syavah Savituh,** 
explained by the Nirukta commentators a 'dhusararuno varnah/ 


I Griffiths, Rk, X, 96,3, 
3 Ibid. 

5 Ibid, 1, 2, 


2 Griffiths, Rk., X, 96,4. 
4 Mr. Nigh., I, 15. 

6 Ibid., i, 1$. 
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the tawny colour of sun-rise.' Skandasvamin explains this as the Sun 
becomes Syava or Syaina/ at its rise (“savituh kale fiyamavarna 
bhavanti). That ^iiaritah adityasya” is thus quite distinct from 
‘‘syavah savltuh” is clearly apparent, the former meaning the colour of 
the morning sun, while the latter signifying its colour just before and 
at its rise. Thus we have *‘syava*’ = "dhusararunavarna*^ or tawny 
hued, while “haritah’* = “prataradityasya/* becomes clearly identified 
with the colour of the morning sun. Now let us clear up this distinc- 
tion by explaining what do we mean by “pratah” and **arunah** 
respectively. 

The term ‘pratar' comes from the root ‘ata', which means '‘ata 
satatyagamane", i.e. coming in full form, in reference to the Vedic 
text (Rk I, 30,4) — ‘‘Ayain u te samatasi**. The term even in later 
times means ‘'nirantara priipane”, i.e. ‘recieving or getting fully’.® 
Thus ‘pratah* (pra-fata+ar — de) means [pra = utkarsah, elevation] 
**samyak agatah prapto va^’, i.e. fully appeared. Hence it signifies 
the time when the Sun is quite up in the horizon and fully appear- 
ed, i.e., when it is in full brilliance, whence we derive its meaning 
‘morning\ 

Again according to the Hindu traditional conception pratah 
or morning is “SQryodayavadhitrimhurtakalah^,— yatha “pratah 
kalo muhiirtain trin saiigavas tavad eva tu”'^ i.e. three muhfirtas 
after the complete appearance of the Sun. Now what is a ‘muliurta' ? 
“Muhurtasadvadasakaanaparimitah krdah"* or “Ghatikfidvayam 
i.e. 48 minutes, (‘Ghatika* = 24 minutes, ‘ksana’ = 4 minutes, ‘Muhurta’ 
-=4x12 or 24x2-= 48’), Therefore, ‘pratah* means 3 X48''“ 144'', i.e. 
2 hrs 24 mi, from the complete appearance of the sun, i.e. after sunrise. 

Again 'ArunalV [R + unan, ghe] comes from the root V'R = prripane, 

getting, appearing, which does not signify the complete appearance 
as does ‘pratah* with the prefix ‘pra*. The lexicographers explain 
‘Arunah* thus : — ‘Arunah’ — 'dhiisarah*, 'avyaktaragah,* ‘Isadrakta- 
varnah,*® ‘Sandhyaragah,’ ‘Kapilavarnah* 'Sa tii suryodayfit 
piirvam muhurttadvayakalah, yatha catasro gliatikfih prataraninodaya 
ucyate } yatlnatn snanakalo’yam gaiigambhahsadrsah smrtah.**^ Thus 


1 Aruna— dawn, which is tawny. 

2 Vide SaddaAa/padruma, 3 also Tithitattva. 

4 Amarako&a. 5 Rajanirghania. 

6 Amarakoha. 7 Medinu 

8 Brahmavaivartapunina, 
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according to Hindu conception and tradition and the theological 
doctrine, ‘Aruna’ (which is tlie bathing time of the yatis) means 4 
ghatikas i.e. 4X 24-96' or i hr. 36 mi. before the complete appearance 
of the Sun. Thus by pratah we have the time 2 hrs. 24 mi. after the 
disperse of ‘Aruna,* the duration of which is i hr. 36 mi, before the 
time known as pratah. From this it must be understood that in 
sunrise we have first ‘Ariina' for I hr. 36 mi. and then ‘pratah* following 
it with a duration of 2 hrs. 24 mi., the time after this being called the 
day.' 

So ‘haritah,* according to the explanation rendered by one of the 
oldest commentators on tne Vedic literature, viz., Skandasvamin, as 
“Haridvarna raSmayah pratah adityasya,** signifies the colour of the 
morning sun, i.e., of the sun from its complete appearance in the sky 
in the east (after the disperse of dawn) up to 2 hrs. 24 mi., which is dis- 
tinguished from “Syava," “dhusararunavarna** or the tawny copper 
colour of the dawn, having for its duration up to i hr, 36 mi., i.e., just 
up to the approach of pratah or the complete appearance of the Sun, 

An examination of the actual phenomenon of sunrise explains 
and confirms the idea more vividly. Every one is quite familiar 
with it. On observing the phenomenon day to day we find that 
just at the gradual break of dawn tliere appears faint light in 
the sky clearing up the nightly gloom. Then tlie east side is seen 
glowing. The hue at first faintly reddish gets brighter and brighter 
and the sun's orb all red around makes its appearance.- Soon the 
reddish hue becomes more brilliant and then it disperses altogether, 
the Sun looking bright and brilliant itself (like damask steel) with 
not a tinge of reddish hue around it and shines now fully. Now 

1 The whole of this argument, which we have derived from the 
dictionaries and the abhidhanas of the middle ages, is still quite 
applicable to our Vedic interpretations of this particular type. Since 
in the rising of the Sun there could not be contemplated any difference 
between that happened during the Vedic times and in the later ages*. 
Further the Hindu ritualistic conceptions of ablutions which derive 
their authority from the Vedas have not undergone even up to this day 
any change whatsoever. So it is traditionally followed even up to the 
present times, 

2 Zimmer is somewhat correct up to this point only, but falls 
into an error by identifying this colour with haritah ayasah as will 
be clearly seen from our argument. 
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according to the Hindus, the time from the appearance of the faint- 
est streak of light or dispelling of darkness just at the break of dawn, 
up to the complete dispersion of the reddish hues around the Sun, is 
called 'Arunodaya,* and the length of this time has been reckoned 
to be I hr. 36 mi. up to the full appearance of the Sun. Just after this 
and following it immediately, we have the ‘pratalV time, i.e., the time 
when the Sun appears in full brilliance and its duration is reckoned 
to be 2 hrs. 24 mi. from the complete disappearance of all reddish hue 
around the Sun. After this 2 hrs. 24 mi. the Sun becomes very strong 
and can no longer be called ‘the morning sun’, as just then the day 
breaks in, Thus after the passing away of night, we have first ‘dawn’ 
(i hr. 36 mi.), next we have ‘morn’ (2 hrs. 24 mi.), then follows the 'day.* 
Thus the Hindu Almanac gives the time for the sunrise on Tuesday 
the 27th February 1917 as at 6 hrs. 28* 52" a.m.^ Now what happen- 
ed to our observations this day was that the Sun at this time, 
was just quite free from the reddish hues of dawn all round it and 
appeared to us in full brilliance, like a polished iron or steel disc, 
faintly bluish with dazzling brilliance as that of a damask blade.® 
Repeated observations have confirmed our experience and the same 
effect would be upon every observer also. Thus from our own actual 
experience of sunrise we can boldly identify the colour of the ‘morning 
sun* with that of the polished iron or steel. Hence we can now un- 
derstand the reason of Yaska’s putting the term harah along with 
those signifying brightness (Nir. Ngh. I, 17). The term haritah is 
derived from it meaning ‘tejah’ or ‘brilliance’ (Nir. Ngh. I, 15). 


1 This point is highly and most particularly important, for a 
child born just before sunrise or even at dawn, will be considered 
according to Hindu Astrology, to have been born on tiie previous 
date, and its horoscope will be cast according to the planetary posi- 
tions of that date thoiigli with proper reference to the particular 
moment of its birth. 

2 Quite in conformity with the appearance of the polished steel 
made from Indian Wootz, the method of manufacture of which article 
is similar to that of Ayas described in l?k X, 72,2. (vide ‘Iron and 
Steel in the Rg-vedic Age*— (by the Author), I.H.O., vol. V. no. 3). 

Also cf. Dr. Pearson's opinion on ‘Indian Wootz,’ (Phil Trans. 
Royal Society, England, vol. 85, 1795 1 PP* 343 ^ 0 — '‘U vies with the 
finest steel in its polish,** 
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Thus satisfied by a pure phenomenal evidence, one can easily see 
what the Rg-vedic bard meant by identifying Indra's person, hairs, 
beard with haritah, i.e., all in brilliance, which again can never be tawny 
or copper-coloured or golden or yellow, according to the symbolic 
representation of Hinduism. For *Indra' in the Rg-veda is not the 
Pauranic Indra but the Sole God — ‘Brahman* (Rk X, 8i, 3)' identi- 
fied with the Narayana of later conception, and the Satviki or the 
very pure form (of brilliance) of the Hindus* Sole God can never be 
represented by Rajasiki or passionate one (of reddish hue).* So even 
from such a point of view the idea of tawny or copper-coloured ‘India* 
altogether fails. 

Further we have to discuss one more argument on ‘haritah* intro- 
duced by Ludwig who conceiving ‘Indra* to be in an attitude of rage 
as in Rk X, 96,3, hurling his thunderbolt, rendered the explanation 
of haritah as “tawny with rage” But admitting Indra to be angry 
in Rk X, 96,3, while in the act of hurling his thunderbolt, he cannot 
be called to be in rage, in calm and serene moments also (unless he is 
conceived to be in a chronic state of anger always), when in Rk X, 
96, 8, we find him drinking the ‘Soma* juice and going upon his 
coursers to the place of sacrifices and relieving the distress of the 
people worshipping him. Thus Ludwig’s argument too become'? 
quite untenable. 

Again ‘Indra’ is said to be of ‘Ayah* in Rk X, 96, 8. Griffiths was 
obliged to translate it as “the Iron onc,'^ also Wilson as “Iron-hearted/’ 
as the “copper one” or the “copper-hearted** would give a quite 
opposite sense ; copper being considered to be a softer metal lljan 
iron. 


1 Cf. Rg., X, 8r, 3 — “Visvatas caksur uta visvatomukho visvato- 
bahur uta visvataspat. saiii bahubhyaip dhamali sam patatrair dyava- 
bhuml janayan deva ekah.** 

“He who hath eyes on all sides round about him, a mouth on 
all sides, arms and feet on all sides. He the Sole God, prodiicifig 
earth and heaven weldeth them with his arms as wings together.** 

2 The complexion of the various deities, according to the 
Hindu Sastras is drawn purely with reference to the Gunas— viz., 
Sattviki (pure)— Blue or bluish white or brilliant white ; Rajasiki 
(passionate)— Reddish or brilliant red, or tawny ; TamasikI— (dark), 
black. 
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That the idea of brilliance is firmly and rigidly connected with 
haritah is clearly seen from Rk X, 96, 4, where Indra’s vajra, which 
has been said in the previous Rk as made of ayah and haritah, is 
also spoken of here as haritah and looking brilliant like *the morning 
Sun^ ; and this idea is fully confirmed by the use of *h»rP in Rk X, 
96, 8, meaning dispeller of gloom (harati tamah.— Nir. Ngh. I, 15). 
Thus the Rks referred to above in which the expression ‘haritah* 
occurs, may be explained as— ‘‘Indra*s person, hair, beard, heart 
are all forms of brilliance, i.e., tamoharah or dispeller of gloom/* and 
not as Griffiths translates golden hued, golden coloured 

(i.e. of yellow beard, yellow hair etc.). In Indra are set fast all forms 
of golden (yellow) hue etc.** Thus “Vajra haritah ayasah (Rk X, 96, 
3)** means as Sayana explains thunder-bolt brilliant as polished 
steel. 

Thus from the argument rendered above it may be safely con- 
cluded that the Rg-vedic ‘Ayah* gives a clear preference to the con- 
ception of 'iron and steel* to anything else, which proves the existence 
of ‘iron and steel* in that far remote period of antiquity. 

Manindra Nath Banerjeb 


The Sandhabhasa and Sandhavacana 

Prof. Vidhui§ekhara Sastr; in an article published in the Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly (1928, pp. 287ff.) has tried to determine the exact mean- 
ing of the expression SandhabhTuft, He has collected a large number 
of facts which justifies us in rejecting the old interpretation suggested 
by Mahamahopadhyaya H, P, Sastri as “the twilight language** 
mdkrif% bkd§a). There can be no doubt that the proper reading of 
the expression is SandAab/id^^a, and not Sandhyd-bhu^^U^ though it occurs 
in a large number of badly copied Nepalese manuscripts. The large 
number of texts quoted by Prof, Vidhui^ekhar S.istri has enabled him 
to interpret it as dbhiprdyika vacana or neydrtha vacana^ i.e., “inten- 
tional speech/* This interpretation is in agreement with the Chinese 
translation of the word as “secret, hidden/* and thus “that of which the 
sense is to be made clear’* ( « neydrtha). Xbhiprdyika means that “it is 
intended to imply or suggest something different from what is ex- 
pressed by the words/* (V. S. Sastrl, loc. ciU, pp. 293-294)* 

JUNE, 1930 


24 
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I leave it undecided for the present whether the expression 
Sandhavacam was used in the ancient texts like the Saddkarma- 
pw^fika to emphasise on any deeper meaning of the particular 
texts in connection of which it is used. But there is no doubt 
that it was used as a symbolical language for "meaning something 
different from what is expressed by the words” in the later Buddhist 
texts belonging to the Vajrayana and the Sahajayam, It is evident 
even from the Carywaryavinmaya published by Mm. H, P. ^strl. 
The expressions like "nagara bahm iLomb% iohori ku 4 ia” (p. 19), 
"5/18 kaJiS vata rundhela” (p. 14), "Kakkolapriyabola-inelakatayananda 
sphnLrat-kundardk\ Sadyah sodhita aalilalitakarah kaliHfarai cakrindhH 
(comm. p. 33) etc. cannot convey any meaning, if interpreted literall)'. 
We have, therefore, to assume that there is some bidden meaning in 
them. 

The Hevafratantra, a canonical text of the Vajrayana, not yet 
much studied, contains a chapter on the Sandhabhaqa, It gives the 
clues to the interpretation of many symbolical words {Sandhavacana) 
used in the Vajrayana and Sahajayana literature. It is difficult to 
determine the age of the Hevajratantra at present but it must have 
been compiled before the beginning of the eleventh century A.n. 
when it was translated into Chinese by Fa-hu (Tokio edition, xxvii, 
3). There is also a Tibetan translation of the text. The great 
importance of the text in the Vajrayana literature may prove that 
it probably belonged to the very early days of the Vajrayana (yth-Stb 
centuries A.D.). 

The 13th Chapter* of the Hevajra deals with the Sandhahhaji— 
{Hevajra-sarvatantranidana-sandhabha^ mvia patalali). In this Chapter 
Sandhabha^a is characterised as the w/«//(7jrtWrty« (= Chinese san- 
mei-ye, great Samaya) of the yoglSt and also as "the great language” 
(mahabha^ami) and is “full of the meaning of doctrines” {Santaya sanketa 
vistaratffi). The Chinese translation of the text is a faithful one. The 

I This corresponds to the 3rd Chapter of the 2nd Kalpa of tlic 
Sanskrit manuscripts. The Sanskrit mss. of the text are divided into 
two Kalpas, of 10 Chapters each. In Chinese translation, however, the 
numbering of the Chapters is continuous ; thus the 3rd Chapter of 
Kalpa II = Chapter 13; I have consulted three tass. ol ihs 

the ms. in the Nepal Darbar Library (D.), that in the possess 
ion of Prof. G. Tucci who kindly lent it to me (T) and the last one 
in ray possession (P). 
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word Sandkabhafia is rendered as fang pien shuo,* Fang-pien means 
aupUyikam {Mahavyutpatii, Sakakit 6339). Rosenberg (Vocabulary 
p, 322) interprets fang pien shuo as °aupac(irikah, Fa?tg-pien is used 
here as an equivalent of Samaya, i.e., special doctrine of the school 
represented by the Hevafra-tantra. The doctrine is summarised in 
one stanza which occurs in the beginning of the tantra for explaining 
the word Hevajra—" 

Hekarena mahakaruna vajram prajna ca bhanyate/ 
Prajiiopayatmakam tantram tanme nigaditatn §rnu// 

This is the fundamental doctrine of the Vaj’rayana as has been explain* 
ed in such works as the Prajaopayaviniscaya-siddlii of Anaugavajra, 
recently published by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 

The passage which deals with the Sandhubhaiia has been establish- 
ed from a collation of the three different manuscripts, and the Chinese 
translation : — 

[ D. fol. 9<'*9* : P. 26*-2;*] 

II 

wa’f ctot i 

’•nrrfH; gi^t?6 3^^; nn 1 

flfi II 

>m' 11 

w fti; I 

5 ?i 5 J 3 i nn 11 
atw' f^io I 

^IsrftRjri »3rni ftfi n 

* For the difficulty in printing I have to omit the Chinese charac- 
ters all through. The reader can refer to the original text. 

* T. p. 2 3 T. P. 

4 P. 5 P. 

6 D. T. P. fi^2t 7 D. T. P. 

* T. P. D. ^iTl^ 9 D. T. P. ftfig a 

T. ^ T. 12 
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TIIQ SANDHXHHXa^ AND SANDIIXVACANA 


irer » 3 iRt I 

w®; HR H n 

•iil ?RT I 

witi H ^lRR^2 »mT n 
<3i¥t Higsa: flftfiRi: i 

RRi igsf fqt!^ ii 

^^w»r?R 5 t Hrm 3 ^ I 

^it^i wwi"? *^5? w 
^tsfiift^s? n ^ ^wmr I 
sa»RfHt^ Hf smtt sfm fl’ai!i: ii 
P»3^sPt I 

?lf? fftspi B3WTR SI NTH^ II 
«9»I5|ft?f UTO 5lf? 51 3^: I 

^fsisq II 

f fl^iwTO iim sRij; a^n: i 

The words used in the SandhTibha^ii are according to the preceding 
text the following® :— 

madana (ch. ww-«««) •= madya j ch. kuo she “fruit-provision" ? 
vala‘ (ch. ;«/-/o) = mainsa ; ch. keou tchao "search-ex tract" ? 
kheta (ch. k'o-tchd) — %TX\ ; ch. kiu^ "to go* 
preksana (ch, ^i-/«->l’’i7-«<i«) = agati ; ch. /rtf, “to come" 
asthyabharana (ch. a-sa-tie-p’ o-lo nan) 

= nirainSuka ; cli. tchou-pao “ratna”? 
damaruka (ch, inan-nou-lou ?) = krplta ; ch, kou yin, "drum" 
durdura (ch. nou lo-nou /o) = abliavya ; ch, peua-fb-fen — 

a man of bad qualities 

kalifijara (ch. ^«^/««g-/<;-/o)=bhavya ; ch, shen-jen "good man” 

I D. T. M’gR't, P. 2 D. tiimnift, P. rmnrm 

Instead of the reading ^=^1 {SandkH) we have Samdhya or SandhyH, 
in all the texts. I have, however, accepted the correct reading of the 
word. 

3 The Chinese transcription of the words are indicated within 
brackets. The Chinese translation of the word is given at the end— 
For the Chinese see Tokio xxvil. $. p. 74a 3-10. 

4 The Chinese translation omits two words of the original alh~ 
yajarp nUlanceqi* and savah sravah," 
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dindima (ch. iii»^-w-wc>/<)=aSpar5a ; ch. won tMou '‘not-strike*^ 
kapala (ch, ^/(^-^(^&) = padmabhajana ; ch. lien-houa-kH “lotus-vase” 

, trptikara (ch. ti-wang ?-/t7-/i?)=bhakta ; ch, yin-che “food'* 
malatindhana (ch, mo-lc-ting-^vylxi] 2 in 2 i\ ch. ts*ai-che 

‘Vegetable food* 

gutha (ch. y«(2/^/(?«(7)=3Catussama ; ch. sseu p'ing teng “four-equal'* 
mutra (ch. ;«i»«-/(;-/^)«kasturika ; ch. mtao-hiang, “good-smell" 
silhaka (ch. j:-/d?-/{rfl/i) = svyambhu j ch. tseu-fen-sheng, “self-born" 
sukra (ch. jAc>w-j6^W<?) = karpuraka ; ch. tsao~tso “create-do" ? 
mahamamsa (ch. mouo-so)’-^^\i]di ? ch.pao-ske ‘'white colour." 

ch, yu^ = ch. siang-ying^ “yoga, yukta." 

bola (ch. mouo4o-kan) « vajra ^ kin-kwang, “vajra." 
kakkolaka (ch, kou4o-kan)=^\)?Am2i ; ch. lien-houa, “lotus" 

[kulam (ch. kou4ien)-=^Q\\. pou4ei^ “class** 

varna {z\\. pou(hlo-na) — z\\. yu fen pie won fen pie i.e. “bhedabheda”]^ 
dombi (ch. «(?«-;;«)-=> Vajrakull ; ch. kin kang pou^ “vajra-class’* 
nati (ch. «^-/2) = Padmakuli ; ch. lien houa pou^ “padma-class** 
candali (ch, « Ratnakull j ch. pao pou, “ratna-class** 

dvija (ch. neifo4o ?=stathagati, ch. ion laipou^ “tathagata-class" 
rajaki (ch. /^?«:;V-/i7«) = karmakulT, ch, kie-mo-pou “karma-class'* 
[Mudra (ch.;A/«-/^^/c?)=? iniao tcheng^ ‘'well-achieve** i.e., susiddktcWiY 

These are, however, not all the words of the Sandhavacana class, 
as we have many others mentioned in different places, either in the 
commentaries on the Dohas or in the Hevafratantra, I will only 
mention a few of them here— 

a//, kali — these two words literally mean “vowels" and consonants,” 
see Bacot, La Grammaire de Thonmi Samhhoia^ p, i ; ali kali 
candra-surya prajfiopaya — Hevajra (Chap, I) j lokajMnena.,, 
lokabhasena ca — Caryacaryaviniheaya (comm. p. 15); 


1 This seems to be an incomplete and faulty transcription of the 
original kunduru. 

2 Evidently the translator made a confusion here. The original 
text means that there are five classes differentiated by the colours. 
For the five kulas of the Buddhas see. 

3 Miathtcheng in the Chinese text is wrongly taken as an equi- 
valent of the word mudra but it is not so. The original say^ that 
the five mudras, ^ombu nailt candati, dvija and rajaki conduce to 
perfect siddhi. 
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lalam, rasatsa, avadAUti,—‘tiKse are the names of three principal 
of the thirty-two arteries {lalana prajfMSvabhavetui rasanopaya 
sarrtsthital avadhUti tnaiihyadese iu grahyagrahakavaffitaH 
Hevafra (Ch. I). 

Some of these technical words — bodhicitta, samarasa, karin, giri, 
evatnkara, etc. have been explained by M. Shahidullah with the help 
of the commentary in his Les Chants Mystiques (Paris, 1928, pp. 9-10). 

In the Chapter {patala) which follows the preceding one {Pin^rtho- 
nama patalah, Chap. 4 of Part II of our mss. of the Hevajra^ 
Chap. 14 of the Chinese translation, Tokio, xxvn, 3, p. 74^) the Lord 
explains some doctrines in the Sandhebhasa, The passage is faith- 
fully transcribed in the Cliinese translation {Ibid,^ p. 75« 11-13). Wc 
will first give the original text as collected from tlie three different 
manuscripts already mentioned and then Cliinese transcription, as given 
in the translation : — 

qsi ^ ’St? it 1 1 

^? in? Ptf^si? I 

ttfiirst? ^ftststi It 

wigft ftrsr ^i?'i? 1 

iti~t? ?5^ii wii ^T??i? II 

R RtTstf ittfillN? I 

pRilR SIS’ Rfsisi? II 

imsr f ftl? i? Rf5i?r? n • 


I I). Rtf?^, T. ; D. fRrfqff, P. fRtpR ; I). RT53I? T. W? ; P. ; 

D. ?i?ir ^r, T. sHtlsfl, D.P. iw, T, Rg, Chinese aRl ; T. ^^? ; D.P. fRfjPi?, 

T. 

D. ; D. ; D. R^SI? ; P.T. ; D. R sif, P. RfaN? D. 

RPR'y T. E. ?it?, T, tNt. P. RIITR? I D. ?SRiT, T. »tl%»tit> D. tjiftitf? 

F. P. ; D. R^R, R WR, P. R Iffif, Chinese r Sfsi ; D. ^ ; 

T. ^ } P. ^ 5 ; D.T. ; D. R ?t^?, T. n gf^?, p. n mfJNt ; D* i 
P. Wgf, D. ?lii, D. ’R^Tlhtf? T. P. ’RRlpRtfa ; D SIRinft'RaW?, T. SWtR- 

Rpiw, p. sWRtft ; D. T. NRWI?! D. rie?, T. Rif ? P. R?t? ; D. Rlflf, T. Riff. 
P. nfir, RW[^, T, Rf^R^, p. R?^t?re— 
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Chinese transcription (p. 74 <i. 17 - 20 ). 

kal-lo-yi-li ch’e-a mou-l& mou-ni-U ko-kou-lo/ 
kiu ki-pi-cha hou wei-jo-yi kie-lou-ni-ki a-yi-lou-lo// 
ta-hi tso-lo k*ie jo-yi ngo-ch*e mo-ye-nii pi-jo-a-yi/ 
bo-Iei kA-leng-jo-lo po-ni-a-yi nei-nouAow \vei <??//-a>yi// 
tso-vvu-San-mo kie-cheu-li si-lo"hh 6 kie-pou-lou 16-yi-a-yi/ 
m&-lo yi yin-ta-na so-lei ta-hi p*o-lou hu-yi-a-yi// 
pi-f leng-kie-na k*ie-cha k^ie-leng-ti sliou-ta non jo-ni-a-yi/ 
ni-lien-shou ying-ye tso-wii-wei-a-yi 

tan-hi ji-sa-16 p’ou-a-wei po-ni a-yi/ 
mo-lei-yi-ji kong-nouAow vvci-cha-yi 

ning-ni-mo to-hing wei-jo-a-yi//’ 

Most of the words in the above passage belong to the Sand/tad/iasa, 
The other words are in their Apabhramha forms — {/«V/ = to slay, from 
sth ^ ; bljjai “to beat (the drum)** form vidya \ khajjai “to eat’’ from 
Ulmda ; pijiai “to drink** from piva (?) ; paniaty “to bow into** from 
pra-mima ; bajjiai “to abandon’* from varja ; laiai “to take” ; khaiaiy 
harantCy inaniaiy cadabiaiy paniai, batai etc, also are to be explained 
as Apabhrarma forms which we find in the Dohas, The Sandkavacanas 
in the passage are : — 

kakkola^padma “lotus** 

kibida from krpVa^damaruka i.c„ ’*drum” 

bala^mayasa “meat” 

maana from madana^madya “wine** 

kaliUjara = bhavya 

duddura = abhavya 

causama from catussama—gTitha 

silha from silhaka^ svayambhTi 

karppura = hukra 

malai indhana « vyanjam 

preiikhana = agati 

kheta ^gatiy 

niramsua - asthyMarana 

I fiei, nouy na^ ningy ni stand for ancient ndciy ndotiy nda etc, 
€ul for ;V ^ there is often confusion between mo, and zvei for the Chinese 
characters are similar. The vowels are lengthened according to the 
indication in Chinese. The combination of two consanants has been 
^'cpresented by the plus sign. 
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malayaja-mMana ‘'union/* this word, as we have seen 
is omitted in the Chinese translation. The meaning 
is the same as that of kunduru which means dvindriyiu 
samyoga, 

dindima = ahparha. 

I do not, however pretend to say that by the substitution of these 
equivalents we can arrive at a clear meaning ; the meaning will still 
remain obscure. That obscurity can only be removed when inter- 
preted in the light of the Vajrayana doctrines. Unfortunately our 
knowledge of the Va/rayam is stil very meagre. 


P. C. Bacchi 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA: Studies in Vatsya- 
yana's Kama-sutra, by Haran Chandra Chakladar, l.ecturer in 
Anthropology and Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Greater India Society Publication No. 3 (Calcutta), 1929. 

The Greater India Society is to be congratulated on their enterprise 
ill collecting together and publishing in a revised form these valuable 
and searching studies in Vatsyayana's Kama-sTitra^ originally contri- 
buted by the author to various periodical publications. Scholars 
have often utilised this remarkable work of Vatsyayana for its side- 
lights on social life in ancient India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era ; but no systematic investigation into the interesting 
materials available in the work as a whole has hitherto been under- 
taken, Apart from its treatment of the theory and practice of love, 
Vatsyay ana’s famous work is important in many respects, but it is 
somewhat surprising that it has engaged so little attention of the 
serious student. Apart from translations of the work in English, French 
and German, Peterson, in two papers published as early as 1891-92, 
gave some account, with translation s, of two out of 64 sections of 
this work, dealing with marriage and courtship, and Schmidt utilised 
tiie sections on sexual matters in his Indische Erotik 5 but the other 
no less interesting aspects of the work have not yet been systemati- 
cally studied. All students of social and literary history of ancient 
India will therefore be grateful to j\Ir, Chakladar for his critical, 
connected and elaborate treatment of the data furnished by this im- 
portant work. 

The first chapter of these studies, in which the learned professor 
discusses the preliminary but important question of the date of the 
I^ama^sUtra, is by far the most interesting to the student of literary 
history. After a careful review of the literary and historical data 
contained in the work itself, Mr. Chakladar comes to the definite 
Conclusion that ‘'the Kamasutra was composed about the middle of 
the 3rd century A.c.*' Whether we accept this dating depends chiefly 
wpon the view we take of the chronological relation of the Kafna* 
Sutra to a number of works and authors, like the Gyhya and Dharma 
Sutras of Apastamba, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, Kalidasa and 
Subandhu, about whose dates tliemselves a great deal of uncertainty 
JUNE, 1930 25 
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still exists. It is not possible for us to enter into details: but we 
may be allowed to remark that, while much can be made of the so- 
called historical data, the literary data adduced by the author of 
these studies are somewhat indefinite and questionable. Nevertheless, 
the cumulative effect of the evidence collected by his patient research 
certainly points to the great probability of his suggested date, 
although it must be confessed that one and each of his arguments, 
taken by itself, can be easily challenged. But, unfortunately, this 
has been the usual fate of almost all attempts to reach precision in 
regard to the unsolved dates of most of the great Sanskrit works 
and authors. It is not our intention to make light of the author’s 
patient endeavour to arrive at a precise date; but precision in such 
matters is well-nigh impossible. While we doubt if an exact dating 
of the Kaina-sTitra such as the author makes is possible with the present 
data, we still agree with him that the milieu which he has suggested 
for Vatsyayana is fair and admissible. And this result in itself is indeed 
not negligible. 

The other chapters of these studies deal with some amount of 
fulness with the somewhat controversial subject of the geography of 
ancient India, as can be gleaned from Vatsyayana and as can be 
corroborated and supplemented by information derived from other 
sources. The rest of the studies attempts in a very lucid and interest- 
ing manner to give as complete an account as possible of the social 
life of the period to which Vatsyayana belongs, under the headings 
'KTaste and Occupations,*^*' Arts and Crafts,'^ “Marriage and Courtship/’ 
“Life of the Nagaraka,’* “The Position of Women/’ with a separate 
note on the profession of the courtesan. It is possible that Vatsyfi- 
yana’s work presents a somewhat idealised picture, and tiie life of 
the Nagaraka that IL depicts need nut have been cither a prolonged 
idyll or a prolonged debauch, but there is at the same time much 
reality in the general picture of Indian society which this interesting 
secular document of a practical nature presents. Mr. Chakladar makes 
a minute and comprehensive study of this highly fascinating subject; 
and with a remarkable gift of lucid exposition he reconstructs the 
picture of the Vatsyayana period, not only for the benefit of the 
serious student but also for the interest of the general reader. 

S. K. De 
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LORD HASTINGS AND THE INDIAN STATES by M. S. 
Mehta, Ph. D. (Taraporevala, 1930). 

The study of the relations of the Indian states with the Govern- 
ment of India is a vast and difficult subject. Dr. Mehta acknow- 
ledges this by taking up for investigation a limited period. He is 
thereby enabled to present to the world the results of a thorough 
study of almost every available material on the subject, It is only 
when a series of similar monographs have been written that we can 
allow this much talked of subject to rest. 

The author does well in choosing the period of the rule of the 
Marquis of Hastings because, though the British dominions in India 
did not reach their present frontiers until forty years later, it was 
during his administration that the foundations of British political 
supremacy were laid on a firm basis. He starts with a review of the 
political situation in India when Lord Moira took up the reins of 
office. Lord Moira, on arrival in India, found that the “Ring-fence” 
policy of his predecessors could not be followed ‘^after having taken 
one-half of the powers of India under our protection, and made the 
other half our enemies,” Indeed, before coming to India, Moira had 
condemned schemes of conquest. The need of meeting the Pindari 
danger, however, was responsible for a complete change of opinion. 
^‘It was not sufficient to suppress the Pindaris. Their reorganisation 
must be prevented. Their support must be cut off.” To do this, in 
his opinion, would lead him to hostilities with the Maratha states. 
From this he was led to consider the revision of existing relations 
with the states advisable. Moira started with a plan for a league 
of all the states with tlie British Government as its head. They were 
to be internally free, but deprived of the functions of external sove- 
reignty. But without an appeal to arms such a league was imprac- 
ticable, The Council, however, did not support Moira in his plans. 
Moira’s views received further shaping when he came into touch with 
Metcalfe and assumed a distinctly military outlook and anti-Maratha 
spirit. The Marathas were now ranked along with the Pindaris as 
constituting two great dangers, and the governor-general had no hesi- 
tation to embark immediately on war. While from the point of view 
of Moira this policy had its justi fication, Dr, Mehta points out that 
it was not demand eel by the need of preserving the British power, 
first because the re was no serious rival to the British in the fieldi 
and secondly, because the task of extermination of the Pindaris was 
not so indissolubly connected with the subjugation of the indepen- 
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dent princes. Moira^s attitude towards Sindhia was influenced by 
jealousy of his independence. If he had secured the co-operation 
of Sindhia, the task of suppressing the Pindaris would have been 
comparatively simplified. But in spite of the opposition of his Council, 
the Board of Control and the Directors, Moira persisted in his ag- 
gressive imperialist policy. Moira^s attitude was that if the Marathas 
possessed neither the power nor the inclination to suppress the Pindaris, 
they must either submit to be considered as accomplices of the 
freebooters, or must place their resources at the disposal of a power 
which will direct them to their proper object. Such a policy as ex- 
pressed in the diplomatic and military activities of the British alarmed 
the Marathas, with the result that the Pindari campaign developed 
into a general war which facilitated the realisation by Moira of his 
ambition of making the* English the paramount power in India. Dr. 
Mehta examines carefully the position of the Indian states which 
arises as a result of the events of 1817-18. Such a discussion is ex- 
tremely important because British political sovereignty over India, 
with the exception of the Punjab, dates from the time of Lord Hast- 
ings. All the states were completely deprived of external sovereignly. 
But how far were they in full enjoyment of internal sovereignty ? 
To answer this question Dr. Mehta examines the amount of interfer- 
ence exercised by the Company's government in the internal matters 
of the states. He comes to the conclusion that in these matters 
‘'the states exercised a large measure of sovereign functions, belonging 
to them by original right. But in the discharge of those duties, they 
were in practice increasingly at the mercy of the British power,^' 
He, therefore, considers them only as “semi -sovereign states,” 

Dr. Mehta has tackled the huge mass of records in the India 
Office, with great rbility, and both from the point of view of the 
abundant new matter on the subject brought to light, and the manner 
of presentation, the work is a distinct contribution to the store of his- 
torical knowledge. 


A. D. 
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THE MAHABHARATA, for the first time critically edited by 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar with the co-operation of other scholars. Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1928-9. Fascicule 2, 3 
and 4. 

We had the pleasure of reviewing in these pages the first fascicule 
of the first critical edition of the great epic and of expressing our 
satisfaction with the sound beginning that was made of a truly colossal 
but supremely important task. The second, third and fourth fascicules 
have in the meantime appeared, the third bringing the text of the 
Adiparvan down to the end of the Astika sub-parvan and the fourth 
almost entirely occupied with the Sambhava sub-parvan. The in- 
stalments have been small and the publication necessarily slow ; but 
the work bears ample testimony to the careful critical scholarship 
of the editor and his collaborators, who certainly deserve congratu- 
lation for the great and conscientious endeavour they are making 
for producing, under the circumstances, a fairly reliable text. It is 
a matter of satisfaction that the sound critical method with which 
the work was begun is being kept up steadily, and that the editorial 
board is sparing no pains for utilising every possible manuscript, 
source and tradition, 

In the second fascicule additional collations from three Newari, as 
well as one dated Bengali manuscript (from the Dacca University 
Library), are given. The third fascicule is remarkable for the collation 
(from adhyaya 26) of an old and unique birch-bark Sarada manuscript 
of the Adiparvan, which has been utilised for the first time in editing 
the Mahabharata text : but unfortunately this only genuine extant 
representative of the old Kashmirian version of the text is incomplete 
and fragmentary. The editor, in a prefatory note to fascicule 3, has 
described the version of the text and value of this unique manuscript, 
and has drawn attention to its close alliance to his India Office Codex 
K, which appears to be a late Devanagarl transcrii)t of the Adiparvan 
from a Kashimirian iSarada Codex similar to the one now utilised. As 
the Sarada Codex utilised is incomplete and gives the Adiparvan 
only in fragments, it is a matter of good fortune that the India Office 
Codex, which is now established as being derived from a similar 
source, presents a complete text of the Adiparvan. One would readily 
realise the value of the fact, when one considers the extreme scarcity 
of old Sarada manuscripts, as well as the great value of the Kash- 
mirian version (which the labours of the editors of the critical text 
have now successfully established) in the reconstruction of the text. 
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One notable result may be mentioned here in this connexion, 
The total number of Uoka$ in the reconstituted text of the Adiparvan 
is reduced to 7*984 from the usually inflated figures of about nine 
or eleven thousand in dififerent printed editions. Among other con- 
siderations which justify this reduction, the evidence of the Kashmirian 
version is also important for this remarkable conclusion. 

The fourth fascicule, which is just published, is highly interest- 
ing to the textual critic, who is confronted here not only with the 
question of the very large interpolations in the Southern recension, 
especially in tlie ^akuntala episode (which is twice as long in this 
recension as in the Northern version), but also with the problem of 
the striking divergence between the Northern and Southern recensions 
in regard to the adhyfiya-groupings. The greater reliability of the 
Northern recension, which in the main agrees with the entire Indian 
tradition, is vindicated, and there is nothing to prevent one from 
agreeing with the editor’s succint and clear statement of the argu- 
ments for and against on this point. 

It is premature now to pass a final judgment upon the reconsti- 
tuted text, and a minute study of the elaborate affparatus crlticus is 
a matter which requires a great deal of time and patience. We have 
however examined some portions of the reconstructed text, and 
have no hesitation in conceding that with the materials at the disposal 
of the editor nothing better could have been achieved in the way of 
editing the difficult text. The weighing of divergent readings, the 
value of different manuscripts cvid recensions, and the setting fortli 
of the final results of the manuscript evidence with succintness and 
clarity require not only a high degree of philological training, but 
also a clear and sound notion of text-criticism and sobriety of judg- 
ment. The fascicules so far published give ample evidence of the 
presence of these qualifications in the editors. A very small part of 
the text has so far been published, but the success of the publication 
has established, beyond doiibt, not only the possibility but also tlie 
great necessity and value of such a critical edition. So far as one 
can judge without going into details, the results are throughout 
striking as well as sound and successful to a remarkable degree; 
and all lovers of Sanskrit studies will follow with great interest the 
labours of Dr. Sukthankar and his colleagues in what promises to 
mark a new epoch in oriental studies, and remove the reproach on 
Indian scholarship that there is as yet no scientific edition of the 
great epic. We understand that the promoters of this undertaking 
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are faced with financial difficulties; we therefore make an earqgst 
appeal to the Indian public and to all lovers of oriental studies to 
extend their generous help to the successful compilation of this work 
of national importance. 

S. K. De 


THE DIVINE MASTER by Sevvaram Singh: Published by 
R. S. Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore, 1930. 317 pp. 

About twenty years ago, the present writer published a work en- 
titled “A critical Study of the Life and Teachings of Sri Guru Nanak 
Dev/* During the period that has elapsed since then, fresh materials 
have been accessible to the author and so instead of publishing a 
second edition of his previous work, as originally contemplated by 
him, he has rewritten the life of Guru Nanak. The contents of the 
book, the style of writing and even the very title reveal that the 
author took up his pen more as a devotee of Guru Nanak than as 
a critical student of history, sifting evidences to ascertain the dates 
and facts connected with the life of the great teacher, The life of a 
saint, if it is to be inspiring, should come from the pens of such 
writers whose souls are imbued with the teaching of the Master 
and whose hearts rejoice at the delineation of the incidents of his 
life. Much of the charm of the life of a saint is lost when it is laid on 
the dissection table of a research student. So in spite of all its short- 
comings from the historical standpoint, wc welcome the book and 
congratulate its author on the production, written con amore as it is. 
One of the best features of the book is that the author has so nicely 
interspersed his writings with quotations from the original texts 
that one feels as if he is reading the biography of a saint firsthand. 

It is interesting to read the author’s account of the expressions of 
divine mission in Guru Nanak even when he was a mere boy, e.g., 
tn his games of silence (p. 20), his failure to tend cattle, his notion of 
charity as a lucrative business, his refusal to learn from the school- 
master who does not know God (p. 24), his opposition to the brahmanic 
ceremonies of upanayana^ sntaka (p. 46), "muMha (p. 222), etc. 

The writer has at times tried to draw comparisons between Nanak 
and other teachers but it is u!)fortunate that he has depended on 
Writings which cannot claim even secondhand authority. There 
some similarities between the missions of Buddha and Nanak, 
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e.g., opinions about the brotherhood of humanity, and levelling of so- 
cial distinctions, revolt against the existing false and evil practices, 
and these naturally led both of them to enunciate some principles 
identical in tenor. It is striking that even some of the incidents 
mentioned in this work appear to be a reflection of those of the life 
of Buddha, In the Lalitavisiara^ we read of the shadow of a tree 
not moving from Biiddha\s body when he was a mere boy meditating 
in a field and of his refusal to read with a school-master who knew 
much less than himself. Many of Guru Nanak’s teachings are such 
that they may well be attributed to Buddha, 

The story of Nanak’s watering his distant fields at Kartarporc 
from Hardwar reminds us of the Buddhist story of Matthakunclali 
in the Dhammapada-afihakatha, (I, p. 30) where a father, who was 
mourning for his dead son, was consoled by a god, who assumed 
the form of a boy crying for the moon. The latter pointed out 
to the former that he was more reasonable in asking for a thing 
which is visible than the gentleman who was crying for an object 
which is invisible. 

Coincidences arc not at all rare between the events in the lives 
of different teachers of the world. Many such coincidences between 
Buddha, Christ and Krsna have puzzled not a few writers of the 
present day. The truth being one, the extremely rare beings that 
come into the world with an insight into the Truth cannot hut 
think, act and teach in the same way. It is their disciples who 
without properly understanding the spirit of their teachings, evolve 
sets of principles, and establish new schools of thought, and thus 
draw lines of separation within one humanity. Like Buddha, Nanak 
was opposed to extreme austerities or to the eating of meat. Both 
these teachers insl.^tcd on the complete eradication of egoism and tlic 
purification of body and mind. Both disliked philosophical specula- 
tions. Buddha wanted his followers to dismiss from their minds 
the notion of an Almighty Personal God and condemned the depen- 
dence of man on a higher power for salvation, while Nanak and the 
Vaianava teachers of the medi.xval periocl thought that the best and 
the easiest way of salvation is one’s complete resignation to the will 
of God and the establishment of a communion between him and 
God through prayer and meditation, Nanak looks like a Vaisnava when 
he says that he is waiting for the bridegroom to whom he will 
be wedded at his death (p. 224), and that it is through humility 
love and/iri/ of God’s name that one attains salvation. 
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The keynote of Nanak's teachings like those of other religious 
teachers of India is the destruction of trsna for worldly things, but 
its distinction lies in the fact that it does not discourage household 
life and accords a place to women in his church. The constitution 
of his monastic order, the selection of heads, and so forth are of 
great interest to the students of the Sikh religion. The anecdotes 
regarding his interview with the followers of different faiths 
convincing them of the truth of his views arc thought provoking. 
The account of his travels, e.g., his visit to Ceylon or Stamboul requires 
corroboration by evidences other than those used by the author ^ 
so also are the conversions of Macchendra Nath, submission of Baber 
to his admonitions and such other events, In any case, these defici- 
encies do not lessen the merit of the book, the chief object of which 
is to give an inspiring account of the life and teaching of a great 
religious teacher of India — a task which the author has well 
accomplished. 

N, DUTT 


VEDAnTA-SYAMANTAKA of Radluidamodara, being a treatise 
oil Bengal Vaksnava Philosophy, edited with introduction etc., by 
Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee, Lecturer in Philosophy, University of 
Dacca. The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, 1930, 

This unassuming little volume of some thirty pages of ably edited 
Sanskrit text is highly interesting, not only to the student of general 
Indian philosophy bat also to the student of popular religious cults 
of India, among which Vaisnavism must be counted as one of the most 
important. This work pretends by its title to be a treatise on Vedanta, 
hut it is in substance an apologia of a certain pliase of the Vaisnava 
faith. It is meant really to supply a philosophical background to that 
special development of the Vaisnava faith, known as Bengal Vaisna- 
vism, by attempting a somewhat dogmatic recoiicilialion of the funda- 
mental position of the faith with the general teachings of the Vedanta, 
and, in a less degree, of the Sainkh.ya system, In a sense the text 
presents a particular type or development of Vedanta thought, which 
fhe editor chooses to characterise as “The Bengal School of Vedanta,** 
but the real object of the author is to find a support and authority for 
bis Vaisnava doctrine of the worship of Krsna and Radha, in the ortho- 
dox philosophical systems, chiefly in the Upanisads and the Vedanta, 
JUNE, 1930 26 
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Although Radhadamodara does not entirely reject Samkhya ideas, the 
editor is undoubtedly right in classifying him with Jiva Gosvamin, 
rather than with Vijftanabhiksu, for refusing to clothe the sectarian 
tenets of his school in a Samkhya garb. In some other respects also, 
as the editor has shewn in his learned preface, Radhadamodara shows 
points of contact as well as difference with Jiva Gosvamin. Like 
JIva Gosvamin he accepts as the sole authentic praim^\ but 
unlike Jiva he interprets mbda more liberally as embracing the whole 
of hfuti^ and not merely the pura'ms and the smrtis. But in practice 
the author reduces kabda generally to dogmatism, and the procedure 
that he adopts is naturally not argumentation so much, as citing of 
authorities of all kinds. Of the five prameyas^ which Radhadamodara 
next takes up in five short sections (called the most impor- 
tant and interesting are the first two— Ifivara and Jiva, in which he 
takes up a definitely theistic and dualistic attitude, prompted by his 
devotionalism. His Bvara is by no means the Vedantin's Isvara, and 
he goes even to the length of accepting a plurality of Jivas, putting 
little store by the abheda or the adhyasa theories. He next deals with 
Prakrti, but his treatment generally follows the Sfimkhya theory, and 
as such is devoid of interest ; while his discussion of Kala and Karma 
which are taken up next can hardly be regarded as possessing much 
value or originality, either from the philosophical or from the doctrinal 
point of view. Radhadamodara puts emphasis indeed on bhakti^ but 
it is remarkable that he insists also upon knowledge and would regard 
bhakti itself as a form of knowledge. 

The text has been edited from two manuscripts, one of which 
belongs to the Dacca University Library and the other to the Benares 
Sanskrit College. In the brief but well written introduction the edi- 
tor discusses the authorship of the work and gives a fairly full analysis 
of the main features of its doctrines. The introduction, in which the 
editor does not make too much of his author, nor of his own work as 
an editor, is very modest in tone, but it is very complete, clever and 
accurate. There is an appendix, in which great pains are taken to 
trace the numerous quotations from kruti^ smrti, purana and other 
texts. Inspite of a few misprints the printing is good and clear. The 
work will certainly form a notable addition to the very few well edited 
Vai^nava texts of the Bengal School. 


S. K. DB 
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The MIMAMSANYAyaPRAKASa or APADEVI: A treatise 
on the Mlmatnsk system by Apadeva— Translated into English with 
an introduction, transliterated Sanskrit Text, and glossarial index, 
by Franklin Edgerton, Salisbury Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology in Yale University. Humphrey Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

It was a general impression among Indian scholars that the in- 
terests of Indologists in Europe and America were concentrated on 
Vedic Philology and Indian Archajology; and coming down to classic- 
al Sanskrit, their pre-occupation with the literary, philological 
and historico-chronological aspects of Indian culture was thought to 
be too absorbing to admit of their attention being effectively diverted 
to the philosophical achievements of ancient and medieval India, 
Barring a few outstanding Indianists, who addressed tliemselves to 
attacking the citadel of Indian philosophy, but whose trophies con- 
sisted merely in the conquest of the bare fundamentals of one or two 
systems, it must be admitted that the impression of inadequacy of 
attention on the part of Western scholars, so far as this particular 
field was concerned, was not without a foundation, It is therefore 
wc welcome the present publication. 

The Mimarasa system is admittedly one of the most abstruse of 
Indian systems of thought ; and on account of its emphasis on dry-as- 
dust details of technical scholasticism and its lack of metaphysical 
interest, this system has fallen into comparative neglect even in the 
land of its birth. The swift disappearance of V'edic ritualism has 
most probably contributed to the present decadence of interest in the 
Mlmainsa system, which was, however, one of the most powerful 
disciplines even down to medieval times. But though it may have 
outlived its practical usefulness in the national religious life of 
present-day India and though it may possess little or no speculative 
interest for its own sake, the importance of the Purvainimamsa as 
a theoretical study can neither be ignored nor gainsaid. It is a 
truism to say that the Vedanta is the most widely studied system 
at the present day and its preponderating speculative interest, combined 
with its crusade against ritualism either as an independent vehicle 
of emancipation or as an integral part of spiritual illumination, has 
contributed more than anything else to the downfall of the Karma- 
mimamsa, which drew its vitality from ritualistic activism. But it is 
undeniable that the Mlmamsa has very essentially influenced the Ved- 
5ntic methodology, and a thorough mastery of even Sankara’s Vedanta 
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requires a firm grounding in the fundamentals of the Karmamimamsa. 
Not to speak of the epistemology of the Purvamimamsa which has 
been wholesale adopted by ^^ankara’s followers with slight modifica' 
tions, the rules of interpretation of Upanisadic texts have been bodily 
transplanted from the former. The repudiation of organic relationship 
between the two Mimainsas is rather formal and Sankara’s Bhasya 
is replete with Mimainsa maxims and the entire host of post-Sarlka* 
ran writers have freely drawn upon the MTinainsa literature for weapons 
of offence and defence alike. It is indeed as impossible to gain 
mastery over Sankara’s Vedanta without a thorough Mlmamsa training 
as it is to master modern European Philosophy without a preliminary 
knowledge of science. So in this respect the importance of the 
Mimamsa is indisputable. The influence on the Vedanta is mentioned 
by us only as a typical instance. The Mimamsa has got to be 
studied on its own account for its linguistic speculations and in 
this matter its influence on the schools of Nyaya and Vyakarana is 
too pronounced to be denied. Of course, tlie latter systems occupy 
themselves for the most part with traversing the Mimaipsa doctrines 
but that does not take away from their indebtedness. Our present 
author has done a signal service to the cause of scholarship by draw- 
ing the pointed attention of scholars to the rich harvest of linguistic 
speculations in the Munfiinsfi field, which only waits to be garnered 
by assiduous votaries of learning. The Mimfunsa is nothing if it is 
not a science of exegesis, and the principles of interpretation, that it 
has evolved, have been borrowed without reserve by other systems 
of thought, notably by the science of law and jurisprudence. The 
importance of the Karmamimamsa, therefore, both as a propaedeutic 
discipline and as an independent system of thought, cannot be un- 
derrated and its neglect on the contrary will spell dilettantism, which 
is the very negation of all true scholarship. 

The Mlmamsfi-nyaya prakasa is one of the most difficult works in 
the whole range of Sanskrit philosophical literature and in point of in- 
trinsic worth it stands on the same level with the Vedantaparibhasa 
of Dharmarajadhvarindra, It is the most reliable introduction to 
the Mimainsa system and no student of Mimamsa can afford to ignore 
it. It was indeed a matter of hardship for students that it had no 
suitable commentary. The Bhattalaiikara of the author’s own son 
is rather an independent treatise and does not at all care to elucidate 
the text. It is, therefore, of little use to students, But within recent 
years a • masterly commentary was written on the text by Prof, 
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naswami Sastri of Benares Hindu University and this has proved a 
veritable boon to the student-folk. Prof. Edgerton has followed this 
learned commentary in his translation of the text and in the notes 
he has appended. 

Prof, Edgerton*s work gives a correct text and an excellent English 
translation, which will be understood even witliont reference to the 
text. So even those who possess only a smattering of Sanskrit will 
benefit by it. The translation is reliable and faithful. The footnotes 
supply the sources of the topics of discussion and other necessary 
informations, calculated to facilitate the understanding of the text. 
All technical words occurring in the text liavc been put together in 
a glossarial index and their meanings have been explained in English. 
The learned introduction and the summary statement of the contents 
of tlie work will help the student to understand the subject-matter at 
a sweep. The Vedic references and quotations have been traced to 
their sources and where they could not be bodily affiliated to the 
original texts, approximate sources and context have been conjectiirally 
indicated. A noteworthy feature of the work is its division into 
appropriate sections with suitable headings. We have compared the 
translation with the text very carefully and we confess that wc have 
been satisfied with its accuracy. 

Before bringing this review to a close we wish to draw the attention 
of the learned author to one or two minor points, where we fail 
to see eye to eye with him. Sec. 60 avarodha — ‘contradiction* or 
‘annulment* does not seem to represent the correct value of the 
word. It rather denotes the meaning of ‘limitation’ or ‘restriction*. 
‘Utpatti^ista-dadhyavarodhat* means ‘as it is limited or restricted 
to the sour milk prescribed in the originative injunction*. P. 174.350. 
Viseaapeksinah = requiring specific cases (of application). ‘A special 
exception* would rather give a wrong impression. As regards 
widupakarakii^ Pt. Chinnaswami paraphrases arat by s^ikslt (directly). 
In the sec. 183, aradupaklraka has been rendered by Prof. Edgerton 
as ‘directly contributing actions*. The Professor further observes on 
Pi 281, “The word *arat' here means instantly, not distantly as it is 
erroneously taken by G, Jha. The Prabhilkara School, 18 r, and Keith, 
Karmamimaiisa, p. 88.** Tfie aradupakarakas are those subsidiary 
actions, which do not assist or benefit the material and the like, 
which are the constituent factors of a sacrifice. They are supposed 
directly to contribute to the fruition of the grand unseen result 
{ParamapUrva)i which is the objective of the whole ceremony, They 
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are thus distinguished from the sannipatyopakarakas, which directly 
assist the constituents of a sacrifice. An aradupakaraka has thus no 
medium (dvara) on which it can function ; it only contributes to the 
grand result. But as this grand unseen result eventuates after the 
completion of the whole sacrifice and is thus separated by a distance 
of time from the supplementary unseen results, produced by the san^ 
nipatyopakarakaSy the subsidiaries {aradupakarakas\ which only con- 
tribute to the fruition of the grand unseen result, are said to be *dis- 
tantly beneficial/ And this interpretation is corrobprated by the 
Vedantakalpataru, *arad dure phalapurvasiddhUv upakaraheuy tasya 
helubliutani* (p. 53. Vedantakalpataru under the Bhamati, Br,-Su, 
Bhasya,!.!,! N.S.Edn.). Mallinatha too observes ^sannipatya sannikt^,ya 
avyavadhanata iti yZivat — arZui durad vy avadhanata iti yavat, (Ekava- 
lltarala, p. 4., K. P, Trivedi's edn.). Dr. Jha*s interpretation is, there- 
fore, not wrong and it only emphasises another side, which follows 
as a corollary from the circumstance of its direct assistance to the 
main action, which fructifies after the entire ceremony is over, 

Satkari Mookerjee 

SHREEGOPAL BASU MALLIK LECTURES ON VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered (December, 1925) by S. K. Belvalkar m,a„ 
PII, D., under the auspices of the University of Calcutta, Part i : 
Lectures i-6, Poona : Bilvakiifija Publishing House, 1929, Pp. xv + 
240. 

One might complain, on reading these Lectures, that their title is 
misleading. There is more of philological than philosophical matter in 
them, and the Lecturer appears to be more concerned with textual and 
historical questions than with the exposition of Vedanta philosophy. 
One might naturally feel that the work is that of a Sanskritist rather 
than that of a philosopher. But the Lecturer makes ample apology for 
his procedure. His aim is more to write a history of Vedantic spe- 
culation than merely give a resume or criticism of the contents or view- 
points of Vedanta philosophy, about which there is already no dearth 
of lucid and learned accountSt His task is more chronological than 
logical; and in tracing the historical development of the particular 
philosophical system it has been necessary for him to discuss at the 
outset the difficult but important textual and historical questions, which 
have not so far engaged as much attention of the competent scholars 
as they deserve. In matters concerning Indian Philosophy the 
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Sanskritist cannot very well be separated from the philosopher. It 
iSi on the other hand» not possible for any one to ignore the philosophi- 
cal content in tracing the historical development of a discipline, and 
our Lecturer has certainly not done so ; but every writer must be 
judged by the limitation which he chooses to impose upon his task, 
and we have no right to be disappointed if he has not gone beyond it. 
The Lectures proceed much on the same lines as those adopted 
by the Lecturer in the second volume of his more extensive joint-work 
on the History of Indian Philosophy (Creative Period), and the value 
of the procedure, which involves a departure from the usual method 
followed in recent writings on Indian Philosophy, will be found amply 
justified by its striking results. 

It is indeed well that the Lecturer has thought it proper not 
to add one more volume to the already large but necessarily stereo- 
typed bulk of expository literature on Vedanta. Such a volume with 
its freshness or soundness of scholarship would have been welcome from 
the pen of Dr. Belvalkar ; but it was probably a wiser decision which 
made him depart from the beaten track. To the orthodox student 
of Vedanta this will hardly make an appeal, but this consistent and 
painstaking application of the stricter critical and historical method 
to a subject to which it has not yet been systematically applied has 
also its great value. It is not expected that all will agree with all the 
suggestions and conclusions of the Lecturer, and many of the theories 
require more working out in detail ; but there cannot be any doubt 
that the endeavour has resulted in a very refreshing and stimulating 
volume. Although at times written somewhat enthusiastically and 
without the philosophic restraint of a technical scholar, there is yet 
much in it that demands close and scholarly consideration ; and the 
historical contribution, by which the Lecturer wants chiefly to be 
judged, must be regarded as the most important and valuable part 
of the work. 

It is not possible nor necessary to enter here into all the ques- 
tions raised by these lectures, and some of them are highly controver- 
sial in character. The Lecturer^s scheme of a meticulous splitting up 
the Upanisads into smaller units and arranging them elaborately in 
chronological stratification is, for instance, a suggestion which deserves 
close and careful scrutiny and discussion, especially as this arrange- 
ment cannot always be accomplished from an entirely objective point 
of view, but necessarily involves some amount of subjective valuation. 
Whatever view may be entertained regarding the value of his con- 
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elusions on this topic, there cannot, however, be any doubt as to the 
importance of the line of investigation suggested by him, and of the 
data collected by his patient and painstaking research in his larger 
work. After dealing with Upanisadic Vedanta in Lecture II, which 
practically summarises, somewhat rapidly, what the Lecturer has 
already expounded at greater length in the larger volume referred 
to above, the Lecturer passes on to Vedanta in the Bhagavadglta 
in Lecture III. There is, however, little of Vedanta itself in the 
lecture, which is really a study in the textual and interpretative cri- 
ticism of the Gita, involving a summary, which is also a running 
commentary, of the text, and a criticism of Garbers well-known theory 
on the subject. Tlie Lecturer *s view seems to be that the syncretic 
philosophy of the Gita is a designed attempt made by the followers 
of the old f5raiita religion to uphold orthodox ]5rrihmanism against 
the disruptive forces of what he calls prc-lhiddhistic “thought-ferment” 
by means of a synthetic philosophy, which tempered Upanisadic 
Vedanta with the new popular cult of IJhakti. One may not agree 
with Garbe’s somewhat hyper-critical splitting up of the text, and 
the Lecturer is probably on the right track in finding fault with such an 
attitude ; but it is still possible to maintain that the Gita is essentially 
and chiefly a devotional document (and not a designed attempt or a 
systematic philosophical treatise) tempered by Ui)anisadic Vedanta aiul 
other matters. It cannot be seriously doubted that its central interest 
lies not so much in its so-called synthetic (but really eclectic) 
philosophy, as in its clear-cut doctrine of Bhakti. The possibility of its 
being but a handbook of orthodox Brahminism is a good theory, 
but lacks corroboration. The next Lecture IV, which discusses 

the question concerning the multiple authorship of and evidence of 
‘^stratification ' in the VedantivsHtra is an able and suggestive study, 
and, so far, no recognised history of Indian philosophy has seriously 
considered the problem from this point of view: but the chapter is 
really a further working out of the Lecturer's views already express- 
ed, for instance, in his articles on the subject in the Indian Philoso- 
phical Review, 1918 and in the Garbe-Festgabe, 1927. In Lecture V 
on Gaudapada and his Karikh the Lecturer is right in rejecting 
Walleser's unsound theory which tries to destroy the individuality 
of Gaudapada, but the Lecturer’s attempt at meeting the views 
of La Vallce Poussin and Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya about the 
genuineness of the fourth prakarana and about the relation of the 
Karika to the M^ulukya^UpaniBad is hardly convincing, The last 
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Lecture stops with an account of the life and times of iSaiikara ; 
but much of it is taken up with upholding K. B. Pathak's views 
about Sankara’s date, and with the difficult task of separating the 
genuine from the spurious works lumped upon the great philosopher. 
In recent standard treatises on Indian philosophy all the four hundred 
separate works ascribed to f^ankara are more or less indiscriminately 
accepted ; but the Lecturer’s procedure, if it can be further supported 
by more detailed evidence, is certainly sounder for a proper recon- 
struction of the philosophy and religion of J^afikara. 

Although elaborated at leisure, the work does not appear to have 
completely divested itself of the intended form of lectures and its some- 
what popular character. As such, it is in execution much inferior 
to the Lecturer’s History which is certainly a more ambitious and 
systematic undertaking. Most of the views expressed in the earlier 
parts of the Lectures are already before the interested public in some 
form or other, but those set forth in the latter part require more 
elaboration than was possible within the limited scope of a lec- 
ture or two. Nevertheless, of all recent publications on the sub- 
ject the work is certainly one of the most remarkable and interesting 
for its ambitious programme, for its freshness of outlook, for 
its discerning, if summary, treatment of the issues, for its consistent 
critical attitude, and, above all, for its first systematic attempt to 
apply the historical method to the study of one of the most 
difficult branches of Indian philosophy. For all these qualities the 
work marks a welcome departure in the study of the subject and 
opens up fresh lines of enquiry. All scholars interested in oriental 
studies will await the publication of the second part with eager ex- 
pectation, 

S. K. De 

THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS ’IND by K. T. Shah, B.A., 
B.sc. (Lond.). Professor of Economics, University of Bombay, pp, 236 
with II illustrations in colour, 329 half-tone illustrations and $ maps, 

B, Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay (1930). 

Prof. Shah is a well-known writer on Economics and naturally the 
public will open this volume of his with a certain amount of admiring 
expectation, the more so because he has applied his talent and time to 
Ihe noble task of surveying the Splendour that was 'Ind, It is%however 
^ subject which is as tempting as it is baffling. The author says that 

I.II.Q., JUNE, 1930 27 
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he took as liis model the works like the Glory that was Greece and the 
Grandeur that was Rome, but at the same time he is conscious of the 
magnitude of his task— *a task beset with insurmountable difficulties, 
as he has to tackle the cultural, political and social activities not of a 
country with one race but of a continent with a culture which is the 
result of the fusion of many races and spreads over more than 50 
centuries. The immensity of the task undertaken by the author is well 
expressed in the following words of the Marquess of Zetland,— “The 
canvas is so vast, the span of time so great, the material under review 
so varied, that a mind of unusual grasp is required to wield the briisli 
which shall prove capable of painting a picture in true perspective 
without at the same time unduly sacrificing details.” We do really 
admire the author for his rare ability to take a true perspective 
of the glorious events of India, but what we feel wanting is his 
sacrifice of details. The line of treatment followed by him in 
every chapter is that he first deals with the Vedic Samhitas, then goes 
straightaway to the Epics without any reference to the Aran.yakas, 
Brahmanas, Upanisads and the early Buddhist literature. He dis- 
misses the period of the Mauryas, Kushans and Guptas with a few 
words but gives disproportionate attention to the Rajputs, and 
casts only a cursory glance at the Muhammadans. For instance, 
in the chapter on saints and heroes, he treats of the Vedic kings and 
rsis as also the Epic heroes, from whom he skips over to Forus and 
Frthviraj, and winds up the chapter with an account of the Mewar heroes 
and one or two Muhammadan warriors. Though the title of the chapter 
gives rise to an expectation for an account of the saints of India, there is 
hardly any reference to them. He however makes good the deficiency 
in the account of saints by giving details about them in his chapter 
on religion and philosophy. Even in a panoramic view like the 
present one he should not have skipped over so many important periods 
and events. Sometimes, instances of anachronism are found, as for 
instance, when he attempts to show that the Vedic Aryans had know- 
ledge of city-building by drawing evidences from the Ramayana, and 
the accounts of Fa-Hian and Abdur Razzak. While speaking of the 
war-etiquette of the Vedic Aryans, he mentions the Vedic kings, 
Harsa, and the Rajput chiefs in one breath. If the chapters be criti- 
cally examined, much can be said about the omissions of important 
facts but this does not detract so much f rom the merit of the book, 
the object of which is a popular presentation of the brighter side of 
Indian history and culture, After the stir created in Europe by the 
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appearance of Miss Mayo’s the intelligentsia of Europe 

eagerly looked for accounts written by reputed Indian scholars for 
having a faithful view of Indian culture. They were not satisfied 
with mere pleadings but wanted a comprehensive picture. In fact, 
they felt a need for books of the type under review. Hence, we may 
state that the author and the publishers have rendered a valuable 
service to India by bringing out an expensive publication like this. 
It will go a great way to wipe out from the minds of many Europeans 
their queer ideas about India and Indian culture. Prof. Macdonell 
of Oxford and Prof, Venkateswara of Mysore have given panoramic 
surveys of Indian culture in their recently published works. Prof. 
Shah should have utilized them more as signposts to the gaps which 
require filling up by an adequate supply of information and evidences. 
The printing is good but more care should have been taken for 
removing the typographical errors that have crept into the work. The 
author should have taken trouble for transliterating the Indian words 
on the established lines and for transcribing correctly and uniformly the 
titles of books. In conclusion we point out some of the inaccurate state- 
ments found in the work : 

p. 44 : He (Vyasa — the compiler of the Vedas) must have flourished 
somewhere about the seventh century B. C. 
p. 68: ‘'the heir-apparent (of the Mauryan Empire) was allowed only 
4S000 Panas per annum — not much more than Rs. 4.000 
a month in actual money/’ 

p. 76 : “The Sama and the Yajur are nothing but the redactions of the 
great Rig- Veda, the former almost wholly and the latter 
nearly a third derived from the main stock.” 
p. 77: “Katha Vattii (sic) (Prakrit— See p. xxi) is the earliest written 
record of the Iluddhists.” 

P* 81 i “Raghavapandaviya (800 B, C.) of Kaviraja.” 

p. 99: “Buddha Born of a Sakya Prince at Shravathi, or 

Kapilavastuf* 

p. 102; ‘'The Muslim contribution of Suffism is really a variant of 
Vedantismf^ 

p. IC6: “Vararuchi composing a grammar of the four 

Prakrit languages prevailing in his time^ the Maharasthri, the 
Paishachi, the Magadhi and the Sliaurseni.’ 

I The words, to which we wish, to draw attention, have been put 
in italics. 
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p. 83 : Ghatakarpana (sic) is mentioned as a work in the Bibliography 
(p. xii) as well as in the body of the work (p. 83), while in 
fact Ghatakarpara is a name of one of the ‘‘Jewels'’ 
traditionally associated with Kalidasa. 

We refrain from multiplying these instances but we hope that 
the author and the publishers will bestow more attention upon such 
points in future lest Indian writers of the author’s standing should be 
open to the charges usually laid against the Christian missionaries 
and travellers who wrote about India and Indian culture in the iQtli 
century. 

The book contains really a few good specimens of Indian painting, 
some of thepi^ being reproductions of those in Mr. N. C. Mehta’s 
Studies in Indian Pamimg. The author should have omitted state- 
ments like the following in the Bibliography : Kashyapa (author of 
the) Abhidhamma Pitaka, Bharavi (author of the) Bhattikavya, Somadeva 
(author of) Brihatkatha, Narasimha Mehta (author of) Gujrati Poems, 
Ramananda (author of) Hindi Poems and Chandidas (author of) Bengali 
Poems. 

Prof. Shah no doubt commands a brilliant style and the remarks 
at the ends of the chapters contain many an inspiring line like “India 
still lives, she may be eclipsed ; she may be oppressed. But she has 
an immortal soul, an invincible spirit that will not yield”. The author 
and the publishers should be congratulated for rendering a signal 
service to India by placing before the world this fine picture of Indian 
culture— a desideratum which has long been felt by us and we hope 
the book will have a wide circulation encouraging the publishers to 
launch upon more ambitious projects for showing in further details all 
that is best in Indian culture. 


Kalhana 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute^ vol. XI, pt, ii 

Nalinaksha DvTT.^T/ie place of the Aryasatyas a^id the Pratltya^ 
sainutpada in Hlnayana and MahayLina.—-T\\Q writer shows that 
the Hinaiiyanists treated the Truths and the Causal Law as 
ultimate truths (paramartha satya) while the Mahayfinists treated 
them ns conventional truths (Samvrti-satya). He has also dealt 
with the conception of truths according to the Mahay anists and 
explained fully the Satpvrti and Paramartha truths of the Madhya- 
mikas, and the Parikalpita, Paratantra and Parinispanna truths of 
the Yogacaras. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. — Slo'iv Progress of Islam Potver in India , — 
The impending dissolution of the Gurjara empire soon after the 
middle of the tenth century paved the way for the renewal of 
Muhammadan aggression. The writer gives an account of the 
expeditions of Sabuk-Tigin, Mahmud, and others from Persian 
sources and examines them critically in the liglit of evidences 
yielded by the non-Muhammadan sources. He then directs 
his attention to Cahamana records and summarises the liistorical 
facts relating to the fights of this Rajput family with the Muham- 
madan rulers of the frontier provinces. 

K, B. PaTUAK. — On the date of Samantahhadra, — He adduces many 
evidences, mostly literary, to establish that Samantabhadra may be 
assigned to the 8th century. 

K. B. Pathak. — Hantaraksita's refereme to Kwnarihls attacks on 
Samantadhadra and Akalankadeva, 

V. S. SUKTIIANKAR,— Studies, In answer to some queries and 
criticisms made by Prof. Winternitz (in hxa Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata), Dr, Sukhthankar explains the textual notes given 
by him in his edition of the MaliabhZxrata, 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. V, pt. iv 

L. D. Barnett, — Mattavilasa, A Farce by Mahendravikramavar- 
man has been translated into English. 

K. R. PiSHAROtl.— /2d;;/aAvi/Aa— a Study, The age and identity of 
Vasudeva, the author of the Ramakathay a little prose work pub- 
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lished in the Balamanor«ima Series form the subject-matter of 
this note. Vasudeva has been assigned to the early part of the 
sixteenth century A.C, and identified with Vasudeva of Payyur 
Bhiltta Mana who was patronised by the Zamorin Vikrama, 

Jules Bloch. — So)ne Problems of Indo‘ Ary an Philology. The Forlong 
Lectures delivered by the author in London in 1929 constitute 
this article. It is arranged under three sub-headings : The Literary 
Languages ; Indo-Aryan and Dravidian ; and Present Requirements 
of Indo-Aryan Research. 

Indian Antiquary, April, 1930 

Biren BonneRJEA.— 77 /^ Social and Commercial life of the Santah 
aided from various sources, --l\\ \\\\^ article the writer has collect- 
ed information relating the origin of the Santals, their habits, 
customs, and ceremonies. He gives a list of their septs and sub- 
septs. 

F. J. Richards.— in Indian History (contd.). — It contains 
only a bare synoptic statement of the various periods and strata 
of Indian literature, religion, art (including sculpture, architecture 
and painting), and coins. 

A, H. Francke. — Notes on Khotan and Ladakh (from a Tibetan 
point of view) (contd.). — The writer has made a careful study of 
the historical materials relating to Ladakh and offers in this paper 
the results of his researches from the political, topographical and 
linguistic points of view. 

S. Charles Hill. — Origin of the Caste-System in India. — The writer 
shows by quotations from the remarks of Scrafton of the E. I. 
Company and the Fiench missionary Abbe Dubois that there were 
*‘true Brahmans and true Brahman Hindu States.” He also ans- 
wers the European objections to the caste-system from the Hindu 
standpoint. 

Supplement : The Scattergoods and the East India Company. 

May, 1930 

Jarl Charpentier.— 5(7///^ Remarks on the BhagavadgltTi (contd.).— In 
this article Prof. Charpentier gives those parts of Canto ii» which 
appear to him old and original. He has also given an English 
translation of the passages. 

S Charles Hill. — Origin of the Caste-System in India (contd,).— 
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After answering the European objections to the caste-system, he 
takes up the “line of thought leading to the suggestion of the 
caste-system and reasons for the impermanence of earlier civiliza- 
tions and imperfection of various fprms of government/^ 

F. J. Richards. — Periods in Indian History (contd.). — In this portion 
of his article, the writer takes up the history of Ceylon, Burma, 
Middle and Further Indo-China, Indonesia and Tibet and shows 
that “the periodicity of culture in Further India is a reflex of 
Indian history/* 

Biren Bonnerjea. — The Social and Commercial Life of the Santals 
culled from various sources. See remarks above (April, 1930). 

SUPrLEMENT, — The Scattergoods and the East India Company. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

vol. XXV, 1919, no. 1 (issued April, 1930) 

Kalifada Mitra. — Originals and Parallels of Some llantal Folk Tales. 

KUNJA GOVINDA GoSWAMI.— 77/^? Satak Copperplate Grant of King 
Rama Simha II of faintia of A.D. It is inscribed in Bengali 

script and Sanskrit language. It records tiie grant of a piece of 
land to one Balarama Gosvaml by King Ramasimha II (1789- 
1832), of Jayntipura, Sylhet District. 

R. R. Halder.— 77 /^ Chauhiins. — In this article, the writer gives an 
account of the rulers of the main line of the Chauhan family 
which began its rule in Marwar, He divides the line after the 
names of its three capitals Sambhar, Ajmer and Ranthambhor. 

J. C. Sinha. — IndthAmerican TradCy Past and Present.— ks a result 
of Jay Treaty on Nov. 19, 1794 between England and the United 
States, the latter was granted the right of direct trade with Br. 
India. War between France and England, and Holland’s siding 
with France further augmented Indo-American trade and Ame- 
rican shipping (1789-1810), The bulk of the trade was with 
Bengal (1802-7). Silver was the chief import, cotton goods, sugar 
and indigo were the chief exports one after another. U. S, A, 
has again as a result of the last war reaped huge profits and her 
trade with India has increased fast. 

S, R, Kasyap, — Some Geographical Observations in Western Tibet, 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

March, 1930, vol. xvi, pt. i 

HlRANANDA SHASTRI.— Notes on the Baghela Dynasty of 
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Rewah, This article, as the title indicates, is really a supplement 
to the author's Memoir ‘'The l^aghela Dynasty of Rewah ” It is 
written in the light of the criticisms of the Memoir made by Prof. 
S. H. Ilodivala. This article is mainly concerned with the age 
and contents of the Vxrahlianndaya-Kavya (iSQi A.C.) dealing with 
the following topics : identification of places and persons mention- 
ed in the Kavya j and examination of stories about Akbar and his 
mother. 

K. H. Dhruva. — Historical Contents of tlu Yugapurana. The writer 
has reconstructed the text of a chapter of the YugapUrana, which 
forms a part of the Gargasamhita, It commences with the battle 
of Kuruksetra and ends with the period of Satavfdianas. The writer 
has given an English translation of the text and pointed out in 
detail the light thrown by it on the ancient history of India. 
Tliere are a few appendices to this article, of which the following 
are worth mentioning : App. V — Glossary of obscure or unusual 
words, App. VI — Index of Names geographical and historical. 
App. VII — List of the Maurya, the SuiJga and the Kanva kings, 
App. VIII— Events in the life of Pusyamitra chronologically 
arranged, 

K. P, Jayaswal, — An Important Brahmi Inscription. Barli Stone 
(with plate). It is a pre-Asokaii inscription discovered by Mm, 
G. IT. Ojha at a temple near the village iiarli in the Ajmere District. 
The text of the inscriptions has not yet been properly deciphered 
and commented on. 

IJINAYAK Misua. — Hin.lol Plate of Sub ha kara Deva. — This plate was 
discovered by a peasant at Chital[)ur in the ITindol state on the 
north batik of the Mahanadi. The charter is written in Sanskrit. 
It records the grant of village Noddilo in Kaiikavira district to 
Vaidyanatha Bhattaraka (a i^aivite deity) at the request of Pulinda- 
raja. The donor is f^ubhfikara Deva. The writer has given a 
genealogical table of the donor*s family, introductory notes, text 
and an English translation of the inscription, 

L, V. Ramaswami Iyer, — Prossemy and Ecsemy in Dravidian, The 
object of this paper is “to discuss the two changes {Restriction and 
Extension) with special reference to Dravidian, and to point out 
the particular lines along which these changes have occurred m 
this family of languages,” 

J, K. Sarkar. — The Buddhist Conception of Sublimation. writer 
attempts a general survey of the meanings attributed to Nirvaiia 
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by some of the European scholars of the present day, supplement- 
ed at times by a few quotations from the original texts. 

HiRA LALt — Bhanfa Kings and their Country, It is a reply to some 
of the criticisms of R. D. Banerjee of the writer’s article *Anti- 
quities of the Baudh State* published in the JBORS,^ vol. XV, 
pp. 64 ff 


Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras 

April-June, 1930, vol. iv, pt, ii 

M. HirIYANNA. — Prablilkaras : Old and New, The writer draws 
attention to the fact that there are two divisions, *new' and *old* 
among the Prabhakaras, usually referred to as ^jaraPprlxbhakara^ 
and cirantanuMyativadins, He points out their differences by dis- 
cussing their opinions about the conception of reality and 
knowledge. He deals with the latter (knowledge) under three 
sub-headings, viz., (i) consciousness and self-consciousness ; (ii) errorj 
and (iii) internal states. 

0 . K. Anantalasumi Ammal. — Studies in the Upanimds (conti- 
nued from p. 17 of vol. IV of J.O.R.M.). In course of her studies 
from the Upanisads, the writer takes up the topic of Varna and 
Ai§rama, showing that the iSudras formed a section of the original 
inhabitants of India. She has collected many passages from the 
Upanisads referring to the Madras, Vratyas, Ksatriyas and Brah- 
manas, (references to the VaiSyas being few), throwing light on 
the problems of Varna and ASrama in ancient India, She is of 
opinion that caste though not in a rigid form was known in the 
Upanisadic times, not earlier. She has also dealt with ^'Education 
in Ancient India’* and the "Position of Women” as represented 
in the Upanisads. 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA lYER. — Studies in the Imagery of RCwmyana. 
(continued from p. 44, vol. IV of J.O.R.M.). Mr. Iyer presents 
us with an intelligent survey of the similes, and metaphors used in 
the Ramayana and points out the literary skill of the epic writers. 

K, Rama PisharotI:— Glimpses of Cochin History from Literary Sour- 
w Mr. Pisharoti says that "no systematic attempt 

has yet been made to reconstruct the history of Cochin before 
the Portuguese advent.** His sources of information for this arti- 
cle are chiefly two Prabandhas of Nllakarjtha and two dramas of 
B&lakavi. He has discussed the date and authorship of thpse 

hH.Q., JUNE, 1930 28 
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works and prepared from them a list of the kings of Cochin from 
1342-1505 with an account of their mentionable activities. 

P. T. Srinivasa Iv^Gk^r-^Saka-Pallavas in Indian History (conti- 
nued from p. 31, vol, iv of J.O.R.M.). This article is divided into 
chapters III and IV, Chapter III gives a historical account 
of the Pallava rulers (Mahaksatrapas and Ksatrapas) in Northern 
India (specially Eastern Iran and Gandhara, Taxila and Mathura). 
He considers Gudupliara (Gondapharnes) as the great Pallava ruler 
of North-Western India, Chapter IV furnishes us with a historical 
account of the Saka Ksatrapas of Western India. 

L, V, RamaSWAMI Iyer. — Kui Words and Dravidian Origins, The 
object of the writer, as stated by him, is ‘'to indicate the operation 
of any common phonetic principles regulating the peculiarities 
of Kui word-formation** as also "to shed some light on the classi- 
fication of Kui among the Dravidians.” 

T, G. Akvamutiian.— 7//^ oldest account of the Tamil Academies 
contd.). A detailed account of the Commentary on the Grammar— 
Iraiyanar Ahap-Porul^ containing many matters of historical interest 
relating to South India is given in this article. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1930 

JaRL Charpentier,— The word naicamkha occurring in 
the Rg-veda, in, 53, 14 means, according to the writer of this 
note, a worshipper of the banyan tree. 

JWALA Prasad.— Date of the Yogasntras, This is a criticism 
of the arguments adduced for the late date of the Vogasutras, The 
writer disproves that there is any reference in the Yogasutrasol 
Patanjali to the Vijfwiavada of Vasubandhu or to any late doctrines 
of other systems of philosophy. 


Printed and published by Mr. Raghunath Seal, b.a., at the Calcutta Oriental Press* 
107 , Mechnabazar Street, Calcutta. 
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On some points relating to the Maurya 
Administrative System 
1 

" Lajavochanikd' Ma/iamatras 

In hia recently published work Asoka (p. 52) Prof. Rndha- 
kuniud Mookerjee writes, “The Jaugada text of the Kalihga 
Rook Edict II mentions a class of MahSinatras who are des* 
cribed as LSjavachaKikas, i.e., those who were entitled to re- 
ceive the king’s messages directly and nob through the royal 
Viceroys. Thus these Mahamatras might be regarded as 
Provincial Governors, as they are given independent charge 
of their province.” It is impossible bo support this view. 
The passage in the Jaugada text to which Prof. M. refers 
is as follows ; — 

DevSnam piye hevara [5]ha Samapayam jnahamata l[a]javac 
chanik[ft] vataviyS.^ 

This is translated by Prof. M. (Ibid, p. 126) as follows 

“His sacred Majesty thus says : At SaniSpa tlie High 
OflScers entitled to receive the king’s messages are to be 
addressed as follows.” 

I The above follows the transcript in Hultzsch, Corpus fuser. Ind. 
Vol. 1, p. |i6, For laja* Senartand BUhlerread laja°, a reading which 
h adopted by Bhandarkar and Sastri, The Inscriptions of Ahoka p. 88. 
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Evidently Prof. M. understands Zajavachanika in the 
above to be a technical title. But phrases like madmcha,- 
nena (or madvachamd) vaktavyal} are a well known idiom in 
the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages, meaning that a cer< 
tain person should be addressed according to the words of 
the speaker.^ In the text of Asoka’s inscription quoted 
above, the phrase mahamatd Idjavachanikd vataviya evident- 
ly stands for devanai^ipiyasa vachanena mahamatd vataviya 
of the parallel Dhauli version (Sep. RE I and II). This last 
has been taken by all translators including Prof. M. to mean 
that the mahdmdtras concorned should be addressed by the 
command of the king.** There is thus no justification for 
conjuring up a class of ‘Idjavachanika’ mahdmdtras from the 
text of Asoka’s inscription above mentioned. 


II 

Rajukas 

The Rdjukas (with the variant forms rajuka, lajuka, 
lajuka) are mentioned a.s a class of officials in Asoka’s IIB 
III and PE IV. The precise nature of their office has re- 
mained undetermined up to the present time. But recently 
some theories have been advanced on this point. According 
to Prof. M, (Asoka, pp. 53, 56) the Itdjuhas were “the ordi- 
nary Provincial Governors” differing apparently in this res- 

1 Among numerous instances of this kind may be mentioned 

‘ uchyatam asmadvachariad-vr^aldk * ‘ uchyatam asmadvachamt 

viwiivast^prabhrtayali trayo bhrUtarah,' ' uchyatam madvachamt Kala- 
pasiko Dandapahikaheha ’ in Mudraraksasa, Act i; ‘ madvachamt 
samghasya padabhivandanam ktiva vaktavyaw,! Divyavadana p. 43i» 

2 A!soka,i^, 120. Other instances of the use of the same idiom 
in ASoka’s inscriptions are — The Queen’s Edict i—DevStiarm piya- 
ska vachanena savata mahamata vataviya j Brahmagiri Rock Edict : — 
[,s)uvam'(Mgir%te ayaputasa mahamatancm, cha v(uhan[e)na I{si)last 
mahamata arogiyavn, vataviya, (So also in Siddapur Edict). 
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peot from the *‘Lajavaohanika'* Mahcimatras above raentiua* 
ed. His argumeats (p. 133».) may be thus suinmarized : — 

(1) ‘‘Jtajuke or raju is probably conneoted with the 
word Raja which in Pali might mean even a mahS- 
mchtta, mothmnatra and ‘all tliose who have power of 
life and death.’ In the Mahavarasa there is even the 
terra Bajaka for a king.” 

(2) PE IV declares the Bajukas to be in charge of 
many hundred thousands of people and invests 
them with certain powers of the sovereign. 

The arguments do nob seem to carry much conviction. 
As to (1) even a cursory examination of the transcript and 
estarapage of RE III (Mansehra version) shows that the 
raju occurring therein is not a complete word, bub has its 
final letter dropped out. Evidently it stands for the com- 
plete word rajuko of the Shahbazgarhi version whose gram- 
mar and language are identical with the Mansehra recension. 
The form rajuko is doubtless a variant of rajuka in the 
Girnar version, of which the nominative singular form would 
be rajuke. Thus there is no ground for liohliiig that rajuka 
and raju are two alternative designations of the same office. 
In so far as the word rajuka is concerned, its etymological 
connection with rajan is extremely problematic. In Sanskrit 
rdjaka may indeed be derived from rajan in the sense of 
‘a little king’ or ‘a potty prince’ in accordance with Pap. 
V. 3. 86. The word-form rajako which occurs in the MahS- 
vaipsa in the sense of king, as mentioned by Prof. M., shows 
that the Pali grammarians in this respect followed the rule 
of Sanskrit grammar. But no grammatical rule exists either 
in Sanskrit or in Pali for deriving rajuka from rajan. Even 
if we could prove with Prof. M, a connexion between rSjan 
and rajuka, it would not carry us very far in our appreciation 
of the importance of the latter office. For rajan in Pali 
has a very wide connotation. “It is primarily an appellative 
(or title) of a khattiya, and often the two are used promis- 
onously. Besides it has a far wider sphere of meaning than 
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we convey by any translation like ‘king* or even 'sovereign* 
or 'prince.* We find it used as a designation of ‘king’ in the 
sense of an elected or saccessory (crowned) monarch, but also 
in the meaning of a distinguished nobleman or a local chief- 
tain, or a prince with various attributes characterizing his 
position according to his special functions” (PTS Diet. s. v. 
raja). The widely extended and indefinite connotation of the 
term rajan in Pali is well known to Prof. M., but he appa- 
rently does not realize how this disproves his own case. 

As to (2), the passages in PE IV to which Prof. M. 
refers and which will be quoted and commented on in the 
sequel, undoubtedly show that the Bajukas held authority 
over hundreds of thousands of people, and were granted 
wide powers of jurisdiction by the Emperor. But this 
passage, while showing that the Beijukas were judicial 
officers of high standing, are not sufficiently definite to 
warrant their identification with provincial governors. Prof. 
M. is aware of the difficulty in the way of acceptance of 
his interpretation, for ho admits ( p. 134in ; of. Ibid p. 56 n. ) 
that the Yutas, the Bajukas and the PrMeiikas in BE 111 
may have been mentioned in an ascending order, in which 
case the Pradeaikas, of course would have a higher status 
than the Bajukas. 

A very different explanation of the term Bajukas has 
been proposed by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal who takes it (JBORS, 
191S, ]ip, 41’i2; lliiidti Polity, pp. 129-130) to mean ‘Impe- 
rial High Ministers’, and in fact ‘a committee of the 
Parisa# * vested with full executive authority. We propose 
to consider his arguments seriatim. “ The Pradeiito corres- 
pond to the Malmmatras at Ujjain, Taxila, etc. In other 
words, they were the ‘ Provincials ’ or the Provincial Minis- 
ters. If the Pradeaikas were Provincial Ministers, the 
Bajukas who are more important than, and who are contrasted 
with, the Pradeaikas must be the Ministers at the seat of the 
Central Government.” It may be conceded that the deriva- 
tion of pi'SdeUka from pradeia is quite natural, and has the 
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supporb of many inter pretera of Asoka’a inscriptiona^. 
Bub the authorities, while agreeing in the main on this point, 
have differed in their interpretation of the terra. Eor, while 
Dr. F.W. Thomas derives pradesika from pradeia in the sense 
of ‘report,’ Kern held it to mean a provincial governor, while 
Hultzsch takes it in the sense of a ‘high provincial officer’.* 
Even if we were to understand pradem as a territorial term, 
there is nothing to indicate the extent of its jurisdiction in 
the Maurya times. The passage in Cliilders’ Pali Dictionary 
to which Mr. J. refers in this connexion and which occurs in 
the Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. Ill, p. 47) is as follows : — 

Bajano ncitna paihaviya raja padesaraja mandalika antar- 
hhogikii ahkhadassa mahamatta ye va pana ehejjabhejjani 
anusasanti. 

Here the context shows that padesa stands for a kingdom 
of medium extent, and cannot mean ‘the largest administrative 
area in a kingdom*.’ Even if wo wore to take prSdeiikct 
in the sense of ‘Provincial Ministers,’ there is no evi- 
dence to show that the rajukas were ‘more important’ 
in comparison with them. On tho contrary we have 
to remember the possibility (to which a reference has 
been made above) of the terms yntas, rajukas, and jpm- 
deSikas being mentioned in KE HI in an ascending order 
of importance. 

“The people {Jana) and subjects {Praja) (who were lacs 
and lacs) were in the charge of Itajukas as a child is in that of 
a nurse — with full control. The People and Prajii denote that 
the whole of the people wore under their rule Their ‘go- 

ing out of office’ ;ev 0 ry five years also suggests that they were 


1 Cf. Kern (JRAS, 1880, p. 393) ; F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 191$, 
p. 112, correcting his earlier identification with (JRAS, 1914, 
PP* 385-6), Hultzsch, Corpus, p. 511. 

2 See the references quoted in the preceding foot-note. 

3 In the Visiiddhhnagga (PTS cci. p, 301) paiesatafais similarly 
Used in the sense of a sub-king. 
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of the clnss of High Mioisters”. The first part of this state- 
ment is based on a passage in PE IV which runs as follows : 

Lajuka me bakusu 'pcinasatasahasesu janasi Hyata 
of which tlie natural meaning is tliat many hundreds of 
thousands of people (and not ‘the people who were lacs and 
lacs’) were subject to the jurisdiction of the rajukas. When 
Mr. J. reads into the simple references in the inscription 
above-mentioned to Jana and Fraja the meaning of the 
whole people, he is surely stretching the sense to a degree 
unwarranted by the text. The second part of Mr. J’s state- 
ment refers to the following passage in EE 11.1 (Girnar 
version) : 

Saroata vijite mama yuta cha rajtihe cha iwadesihe cha 
paiiichasu paijichasu vasesu auusamyanatji niyaht. 

Here the words sarvata vijite mama seem to suggest that 
the officers concerned were spread throughout the empire 
rather than that they were concentrated at the head-quar- 
ters. The conclusive evidence in favour of the view that 
the Rajukas were local officers is furnished by their juxtaposi- 
tion with Tulas and Pradesikas, for no one contends that 
the latter were officers of the Central Government. With 
reference to the interpretation put upon anusarriySnarji by 
Mr. J. (‘going out of office’) it rests upon the authority 
of a passage in the late Bukranlti^ which mei‘ely relates to the 
desirability of tri.nsferriug officers. On the other hand the 
renderings of Buhler (‘tour for official inspection’), Bhaudar- 
kar (‘circuit’), and Hultzsch (‘complete tour') are support- 
ed by the weight of authorities in the early Brahnianical 
and Buddhist literature®. Recently a Pali passage with 
the verbal form of anusamy^na hn.s been discovered in the 
Ahguttara NikSya (Vol. I pp. 59-60), where it signifies going 
out on tour into the interior of the districts for various 


1 See JBORS, 1908, pp, 36-40 

2 Cf. Bhandarkar, ASoka, p. 2780. 
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specified purposes^. Thus the argument for raising the 
BfSjuhas to the class of ‘High Ministers’ based upon their 
supposed going out of office every five years falls altogether 
to the ground. 

“The technical moaning of daticla, government, is known 
from the study of Hindu Politics. Bamla and ahhihSra 
will thus mean government and military operations, Peace 
and War. The Bcijukas were given complete independence in 
matters of Government and Military undertakings — ^bobh 
in matters of Peace and War, Home Government and foreign 
relations*. Such powers can only be held and exercised 
by the imperial High Ministers.” In the above the reference 
is to the following passage in PE IV : — 

tesam ye abhiMle va daijKie m atapatiye me kale 
which has been taken by other scholars to moan that rewards 
and punishments (or otherwise, judicial investigation and 
punishment) have been left by the king to the jurisdiction of 
the Rdjukas^. It is difficult to follow Mr. J. when he claims 
for dani4a in the foregoing passage the ‘technical meaning’ of 
punishment. In the works on ‘Hindu Politics’ to which he 
refers has the meaning of fine, punishment, army etc. 

Datfdct is used in the sense of army in contrast with other 
items such as ko^a (treasury), janapada or rasfra (the terri- 
tory) in the famous category of seven limbs of sove- 
reignty*. In the well-known verse of Mami VII 65* 
daifda in the sense of army is distinguished from Kosa, 7'as(ra 
(the Home administration) as well as sandhi and vigfdha 
(peace and war). With regard to the terra abhihala it is 

1 See the article of Dr. B. M. Barua, Inscriptional Excursions in 
IHQ, Vol. II, No. r, p. 128. 

2 Cf. Hindu Polity p. 129. 

3 Cf. Hultzsch, p. 124 , Bhandarkar, p. 309. 

4 Cf. Svamyaniatyajanapadadurgakomdindamitfa etc. of Artha- 
«astra, VIII. i. 

5 Amatye daneja ay alio datyle vainayikl kriya nripatau koeo/- 
ra^tre cha date sandhiviparyayau. 
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trne that Sanskrit abhihara has the sense of attack or assault, 
while FSli abhiharati similarly has the alternalnve sense of 
‘censure’, ‘revile’ or ‘abuse’ bub ahhihala in Pali has the 
meaning of ‘offering’ or ‘gift’® which admirably fits in with 
the sense of datp^a as punishment in the passage ahhihSle 
cha davjde cha. It thus follows that the BSjuhas were cer- 
tainly high judicial officers but there is nothing to indicate 
that they were the Imperial High Ministers. The connection 
of the Bajukas with the judicial administration is also indica- 
ted by a subsequent passage in PE IV : 

Ichhitaviye hi esa kiniti viyohalasamata cha siya darti- 
dasamata cha. 

‘‘Scholars have taken rajuka as a derivation of rajjut rope. 
But Eaju is a known Pali for.-n in the sense of ‘ruler’ ‘king*. 
The citizens of the republican Licchavi State are called 
rajus, and seven kings who attacked Benaces are called 
rajans and rdjus. The Bajukas of Asoka thus were the rulers 
or Bulers-Ministers, the committee of the Parish vested with 
real executive powers over the whole Empire*.” The whole 
of the above is based upon a inis-stateinenb of facts. Baju 
in Pali is not an independent noun-stem, bub is one of the 
modified forms which the word rajan assumes in the plural 
case-endings. Thus we have from the noun-stem rajan the 
following forms : — 

Instrumental plural ... rajuhi, rajubhih, (with variant 

forms) 

Dative ,, ... rajunain ( as above ) 

Ablative ,, ... rSjQhi, rajubhi ( as above ) 

Genitive „ ... rajunam ( as above ) 

The passages to which Mr. J. refers in this connection are 
as follows : — 

Jat., vol. 1, p. 179 ; — Baja tarn pakkosapetvd, ‘sakkhisfosi 
tata sattahi rajuhi yuddharp katun ' ti aha. ' Deva 

1 For reference see Apte’s Sanskrit-English Diet, and PTS Diet. 

s. V. 

2 See PTS Diet. s. v. 


3 Cf. Hindu Polity ^ pp. 129-30. 
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sakala — icmhudlpe rSji^i saddhirti yujjhitum sakhhissamlti 
Ibid p. 604 : — Tattha niccakal<%rfi rajjarp karetva vasantSnaip 
yeva r^unatp aattasahasscini sattasaiani satta ca rSjSno honti* 
In the above it will be noticed that rajuhi ia used in the 
instrumental plural, while rajunatp is in the genitive plural, 
both being doubtless derived from the root-word rajan. 
There is thus no room for the supposition that either the 
king or the citizens referred to in the above passages bore 
the title of rajU. 

The truth is that the connection which B&hler suggested 
long ago between Hajuka and the Hajjuka of the Kurudha- 
rama JStaka is based upon sound philological principles. 
On this point we cannot do better than refer to the high 
authority of Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee whose note 
on the Orthography of the early Brahml inscriptions is 
reproduced at the end of this article. Once the identity of 
Bajuka and Bajjuka is established, we can trace the course 
of development of this ofiice in the following way. In the 
period of small States preceding the unification of Northern 
India into a single Empire the Hajjuka was the title of 
a petty land-surveyor entrusted with the task of measuring 
the fields for Government revenue. As the Jataka story 
shows, and as is indeed indicated by the full form of the title 
Rajjugahaka amacca, ‘the rope-holding officer', he used 
in person to measure the fields by moans of a rope ( rajju ) 
tied to a stick which ho pitched in the ground With 
the rise of the Magadhan Empire and the consequent 
expansion of the administrative machinery, the rogjuka was 
entrusted with a wide jurisdiction, and was given high judicial 
functions probably in addition to his older duties as revenue 
or settlement officer. 


t Cf. Hindu Revenue System p. 54. 
SEPTEMBER, I93O 
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III 

JRasfrif/a Pu^agupta — Yavanaraja Tu^aspha. 

In the JunSga^h Bock inscription of Budradanian in 
connection with the description of restoration of the faraons 
Sudarsana lake occur the following words ‘ — 

(s) y—arthe Maury aaya r^nah Chandrag(u)p{ta)s- 

(ya) (rjashtriyetia {VJaiSyena Pushy aguptena kc^itaip, 
ASokasya Maury asya te yavanarajena Tushasphen^adhi^- 
thSya praiiaUbhir^ala(yi)krita{tri). The above was translated 

by Eielhorn as follows® “ for the sake of 

• ordered to bo made by the Vaisya Pusyagupta, 

the Provincial Governor of the Maurya king Candragupta, 
adorned with conduits for Asoka Maurya by the Yavana 
king TusSspha while governing”. The translation of Kielhorn 
has been generally adopted and even improved by later 
scholars who have sought to throw further light upon 
the nature of the Maurya provincial administration. 
Thus Prof. Beni Prasad ® writes as follows : — “ The later 
Janagadh inscription of Budradaman records that Surastra 
or Kathiaws^ was governed by the Vaisya Pusyagupta iu 
Chandragupta’s time and by the Yavana Tu§aspa (sic) under 
Asoka. The former Governor is designated Kastriya, while 
the latter is called Adhi§thaya ( sic )”. According to Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar * the Girnar inscription of BudradStnan 
shows that “ the province of Sur^tra or KathiSwad was 
governed by Vaisya Pusyagupta in Candragupta’s time 
and by the Yavana king TusSspa ( sic ) when Asoka 
was king thus it furnishes an instance of the second 
type of provincial governors “ who were not related to 
the king’s family ”, unlike ‘ the Kumdra Viceroyalties ’. 
In the opinion of Dr, H. C. Raychaudhuri® the reference 

I £/./»</. VIII. No. 6 2 Ibid, p. 46 

3 The State in Ancient India, p. 189. 

4 Asoka, pp. 49-50 

5 Political History of Ancient India, pp. l8o-8i. 
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to the YavanarSja ia the Girnar ioaoription shows that 
probably " he was appoiated mukhya of the SarS^tra 
saipgha by Asoka ”, while the use of the term RS^ftrlya 
meaning probably “a sorb of Imperial High Comraisaioner” 
makes it appear that “ the position of Pusyagupta in 
SurS§tra was like that of Lord Oromer in Egypt 

In considering the correctness of the above views we 
have first to mention that Kielhorn’s rendering of the 
verb adhiqthaya as ‘administering ’ or * governing ’ and 
of Bastriya in the sense of ‘ Governor ' is based upon 
the connotation of the term adhiathana and svadhi^thcita 
applied in the same inscription to Suvisakha who was 
entrusted by RudradSmau with the government of the whole 
Anartta and Sura§tra country*. Witliout denying the force 
of this reasoning, it seems to us not to exclude the possibility 
of raatriya being used above in its technical sense of the king’s 
brother-in-law (who was generally the City Superintendent), 
and of adhiatMya referring to the superintendence of cons- 
truotioD of conduits for the lake concerned. The use of 
ra^friya in the sense of the king’s brother-in-law is found as 
early as in the Sakuntnla (fifth century a.c.), while Amara (sixth 
century?) treated the two as synonymous terms®. Again the 
meaning of adhif^ka as ‘to direct, to preside over, superintend’, 
is known to Sanskrit literature.^ In this connection it may 
be pointed out that Prof. P.’s interpretation of adhiatMya as 
an official title is a deplorable blunder due to the oversight of 
the commonest rule relating to the construction of verbal 
forms with the termination lyap or yap. Reverting to 
Kielhorn’s interpretation of the Girnar inscription, we have 
to mention that there is nothing in it to indicate whether 

1 Ep.Ind.Yo\.V\\\,^. 4,6n. 

2 Cf. Sakvmtala Act VI : — kati divasanyavayor-mitravasuna 
r& 9 $riyena bhattinipadamulam preaitayoh ; Srutam rastriyami\khad-ya- 
vad-amgullyakadarSanam. cf. also Amara 1, 6 . 14 . 

3 See Apte’s, SansrEng, Diet, s, v, 
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SnrSstra or any larger or stnoller jurisdiction was entrusted 
to the charge of Pusyagupta and Tu^spha. It may indeed 
be asserted that neither the etymological sense of ra^triya 
nor parallel forms found elsewhere justify us in holding that 
he was an officer of the rank of Provincial Governor^. The 
term r^triya is known to PS^ini who has a special sutra IV, 
2, 93 for its formation, hut in his time it was evidently under- 
stood in a very wide sense so as to apply even to one who 
was born in a kingdom. In the Arthasastra we have the 
terms rastrapala and raatrcmukhya vvhicli probably corres- 
pond to the ra^triya of the inscription. These officers are 
distinguished in a number of passages* from the antapala 
and the puramukhya. From such references it is clear that 
the title was meant to indicate an officer in charge of the 
districts in the interior of the country as distinguished from 
towns as well as districts on the frontier®. If a high status 
be claimed for the rastrapala on the ground that he is in- 
cluded in the same grade as the kumara, the same status 
should be accorded to the antapala belonging to the identical 
grade. But neither the antapala of the ArthasSstra nor the 
antcvmahamatra of Asoka’s inscription who is his equivalent 
has the rank of Provincial Governor. It may also be added 
that ratthika- in Pali which [)robably corresponds to ra^triya 
signifies an official of the kingdom.^ In these circumstances 
it seems legitimate to conclude that the raatriya Pusyagupta 
and the Yavauaruja Tusaspha after his time held charge 


I We of course exclude the reference in a Maitr. Sam. 
where Raatriya used to mean ‘heir' and ‘pretender/ 

3 Cf. ArthaSastra I. i<3 . atavy-antapHla-pura-rustramukhyaika 
pratisamsargam gacchhet •, Ibid., II, i6 : as above; Ibid., V. i: 
Kantara-vyavahite va dem rasfrapUla mantapalam vU sthapayitum^ ■, 
IX. 3 : rU^ramukhy-a.ntapal-alavika-da'^opana tanam-anya tamo kopo 
tahyakopah. 

3 Cf. the passage quoted above from Artha. V. I . 

4 See PTS. Diet. s. V. 
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of small jarisdiotions falling within the limits of the 
neighbouring Viceroyalty at Ujjainl. 

As to the argument that the title of raja borne by 
Tugaspha ‘probably indicates that he enjoyed a certain amount 
of autonomy,’ Dr. Raychaudhuri himself disposes of it by 
pointing to the analogy of RSja Mansingh’s appointment as 
Snbadar of Bengal under Akbar. Indeed his whole case for 
the alleged exceptional position held by Pusyagupta and 
Tn^spha rests upon the authority of a passage in the Artha- 
^stra^ referring to the Kamhoja, the Surastra, the Afa- 
tripa (1) and other corporations {saniphas). But can the 
reference in ArthnsSstra be safely taken, apart from any 
corroborative evidence, to reflect the conditions of the 
Maurya period ?* And does not this reference sitnply mean 
that the SurSstras with other named and unnamed saTrighas 
lived by agriculture trade as well as the profesion of arms 
(varttaiastropajlvimh), or in other words that they were 
merely a fighting and industrial corporation ? Neither RE 
V nor RE xiii (with its fuller list), while mentioning the 
names of various autonomous tribes included within the liinics 
of the Maurya Empire, makes the sightest reference to the 
Sur^stras. Incidentally it may be remarked that the sajtighas 
ill the Arthasastra, as Prof. R. C. Majuindar has shown®, 
had not one but several mukhyas at their head. 

( To he continued) 

U, N. Giioshal 


1 Artha$astra, XI, I, Kimboja-surasya-ksatriya-irenyadayo var- 
to'mstropajlvinah. 

2 In the same context the Arthasastra mentions the Licchivikas 
the Vjjikas, the Mallakas, the Madrakas, the Kik uras, the Kurusand, 
the Paflcalas as examples of Samghas. These liowever, are not 
mentioned by Dr. R. in his description of Asoka’s Empire {Political 
History, p. 192-97), while oilier tribes like the Kambojas and the 
Suraftras mentioned in this connection. 

3 Corporate Lift, 2nd ed. p. 104. 



The Treaty of Mangalore 


The treaty signed at Mangalore on the 11th March, 1784 
between Tipa and the representatives of the Madras Govern- 
ment concluded the second Mysore War. Some historians 
describing this as a “disgraceful compact** lay the entire 
responsibility on what they call “the perverse government 
of Madras.” This is au echo of the dispute which raged in 
1783 and 1784 between the governments of Bengal and 
Madras over the negotiation and conclusion of the treaty. 

A fundamental principle was invoked in the quarrel. 
Warren Hastings, the governor general, held that the surest 
means of obtaining a lasting peace was to compel the enemy, 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war, to sue for peace. ^ The 
governor of Madras, Lord Macartney followed in the Carna- 
tic War the opposite course of first approaching the enemy 
with terras, and thereby displaying to him his eagerness for 
peace. Soon after his arrival in 1781 he had jointly with 
Sir Eyre Ooote, Sir Edward Hughes, and John Macphersoii 
invited the Marathas and Haidar Ali to come to terms. 
These overtures proved abortive, and Macartney waited to 
grasp the first favourable opportunity of concluding a peace. 
While we have to admit that in principle Hastings was right 
and Macartney was in the wrong, it would not be fair to 
Macartney, considering the circumstances in which his govern- 
ment was placed, to lay the entire blame on him. Besides, 

I Cf. Bengal to Madras— 24 March, 1783, Beng. Sec, Cons, i, April 
17831 vol. 71. p. 77, which defines the policy "which in all countries 
but especially in this, forms the read iest and the easiest road to peace. 

That policy consists in a vigorous prosecution of the war ; ^ 

guarded avoidance of that submission which in eagerly soliciting 
and courting pacific arrangements adds to the insolence, encourages 
the obstinacy, and justifies the perseverance of the enemy in war, 
and in every case gives him the plea of dictating conditions.” 
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the disputes over the negotiations did not arise merely from 
a difference of principle. The question had come up at the 
end of a series of quarrels between the two presidencies 
which had made it impossible for th em to work together in 
harmony. 

The Regulating Act of 1773 had vested the government 
of Bengal with certain powers of control over Madras. The 
governor general and council of Bengal had employed their 
newly acquired authority to arrogate to themselves a position 
which was certainly not justified by the letter of the Act. 
In 17B0 after the outbreak of the Carnatic War they emphati- 
cally established their supremacy over the Madras govern- 
ment by suspending the governor, John Whitehill. The 
subordinate government was so far prostrated at the feet 
of the superintending presidency that it gave up its powers 
of conducting the war in favour of Sir Eyre Coote^ who had 
been despatched from Bengal to save the situation in the 
Carnatic. The high water mark of the authority of Bengal 
was reached in the year following wh en the Supreme Council, 
without the participation of Madras, concluded an agreement 
with the nawab of Aroob by which the lat ter assigned to the 
Company the revenues of the Carnatic for the support of the 
war. On that occasion the superintending government sent an 
agent of its own to watch over the execution of the treaty*. 
The arrival of Macartney in June 1781, however, altered the 
situation. He was a nobleman of considerable ability and had 
filled several high offices in the service of the state. He had 
influential connections in England. Besides, he was not a 
covenanted servant of the Company, and his appointyient was 
a departure from the usual practice. In short, he was far 
above in merit and rank to those who had immediately prece- 
ded him in the governorship of Madras. Naturally therefore 

1 “Sir Eyre Coote and the question of Military Command in the 
Carnatic War.”— IHQ., vol. VI, no. 2, p. 231. 

2 Cambridge History of India — vol, v,— p, 291, 
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the Supreme Council could not continue to enjoy a position 
which was not supported on a strong legal foundation. To 
add to this Hastings developed an unjustifiable hatred of 
Macartney. The struggle between the two presidencies 
which thus became inevitable raged throughout the years 
1782 and 1783. The Madras goverment refused to obey the 
orders of the Supreme Council, which had suddenly changed 
its attitude towards the Carnatic assignment, to restore his 
revenues to the nawab of Arcut. It also went against the 
wishes of Bengal by not yielding to Coote its powers of con- 
ducting the Carnatic War. Hastings was so incensed that 
he meditated tlie suspension of the president and select com- 
mittee of Madras, but not having the council on his side 
was unable to carry such a resolution,^ 

Under such circumstances co-operation on any matter 
was impossible. Yet without a spirit of friendly co-operation 
it was impossible to work the Hegulating Act. That Act had 
made it necessary for Madr as to obtain the sanction of Bengal 
before concluding a treaty, except in the cases of imminent 
necessity aiid express orders from the Court of Directors. 
The Supreme Council howev er had no desire to allow the 
Madras government to negotiate. It was contemplating 
during the first months of 1783 the forfeiture of all the 
normal powers of the subordinate presidency, and had 
resolved to vest Sir Eyre Coote not only with sole powers of 
conducting the war, but also with discretionary powers to 
conclude a treaty with Tipu. ® 

It was at this time (February, 1783) that Macartney took 
the much criticised step of empowering Sambaji, a servant of 
the raja of Tanjore, to sound persons enjoying Tipu's confi- 
dence as to the sultan’s inclinations towards peace, to try to 
procure some alleviation of the distress of the English 

1 Bengal Secret Consultations,— 15th and 20th March ijiit 
vol. 70, 

2 “Sir Eyre Coote and the question of Military Command in the 
Carnatic War” — IHQ,, voh VI, no. 2. p. 241. 
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prisoners, and to see if the separation of the Mysoreans from 
the French connection was possible,^ 

The Madras government informing Bengal of the step 
which they had taken prayed for powers to treat with Tipu on 
the terms of the Treaty of Salbai concluded some months ago 
with the Marathas. The ninth article of that treaty provided 
that the Marathas would assist the English in compelling 
Haidar Ali to evacuate the Carnatic, within six months of the 
completion of the treaty, and that both Haidar and the English 
should release all prisoners that they had taken in the war. 
The Madras government asked whether, in case it was not 
possible to stipulate for an entire evacuation of the Carnatic, 
they should allow Tipu to retain certain small posts and 
districts of little value.* 

The Governor General and Council replied by a shower of 
reproaches.* Indeed the moment was in one respect a wrong 
one for overtures from the side of the Company. Haidar 
Ali had died in Deoembor, 1782, and the English attack on 
Mysore from the west kept Tipu engaged in Malabar. 
Macartney argued that Tipu’s difficulties might make him 
willing to come to terms. But the interests of Tipu to con- 
clude a peace could not be an argument for thus approaching 
him with terms. Besides the manner in which negotiations 
were sought to be o[)onod with Tipu was certainly not digni- 
fied. But the Madras government had no means of sending 
a regular envoy to Tipu, as the Supreme Council withheld 
from it the power of negotiation. On the Madras proposal 
to allow Tipu to retain some posts in the Carnatic, the 
Supreme Council was most bitter. It should however be 
noted that the proposal found no place in the instructions to 
Sambaji, and that it was a mere suggestion to their superiors 

1 Instructions to Sambaji— Madras Select Committee Consul- 
tation — i2th Feb., 1783. — vol. 20— p. 672. 

2 Madras to Bengal — 18 Feb, 1783. Beng. Sec. Cons, 1 1 March, 
*783. vol. 70, 

3 Bengal to Madras — nth March 1783. Idem, 
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in case a treaty was otherwise impossible. Hastings was 
farioas, and desired the council to pass an order for the 
suspension of the governor and the select committee of 
Madras. He denied that there was any urgent necessity for 
peace, or that there was any order from the Directors, and 
declared that Madras had infringed the terms of the Maratha 
treaty. The majority of the council, however, was not ready 
for such a drastic step.^ 

That there was urgent necessity for peace, it is difficult 
to deny. The financial position of the Madras government 
was deplorable. At that time the presidency possessed 
little territory. Besides the Northern Circars, the Madras 
government only possessed small territories round Madras 
and Cuddalore. These latter, it had leased out to the 
nawab of Arcot. Moreover, the nawab had agreed to jvay 
4 lacs of pagodas a year for the protection given to his 
country by the Company’s troops. The total revenues of 
Madras did not amount to more than 18 or 19 lacs, of which 
about 7^ lacs depended upon Arcot finances. But the nawah 
of Arcot was involved in a huge debt whicli made it difficult 
for the Company to realise their dues from him, though 
some of the Company’s servants privately benefited from 
the situation. The nawab had in 1781 assigned the revenues 
of the Carnatic to the Company for the expences of the war. 
But he was trying his best to prevent the Madras govern- 
ment from realising anything. Besides the Supreme Council 
lending an ear to the complaints of the nawab had changed 
its attitude towards the assignment, and having made an 
alternative arrangement, had in January 1783 ordered Madras 
to restore the Carnatic revenues to him *. The only hope 
of Madras was the arrival of regular assistance from Bengal. 
But the Bengal finances themselves were far from satisfactory, 
and much reliance could not be placed by Madras on a 

1 Idem 15th and 20th March, 1783, vo). 70. 

2 Cambridge History of India.— vol. v. p. 392, 
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government), whose every order they found themselves com- 
pelled to defy. The army was several months in arrears, 
and the presence of the French fleet on the Coromandel 
coast confronted the distressed government with the gloomy 
prospect of supplies of grain and provision from Bengal 
being cut off and the settlement left in the clutches of 
famine *. To add to all these, the dissensions between 
the civil and military authorities at Madras made the effective 
prosecution of the war difficult *. An early conclusion of 
the war therefore appeared to Madras essential. The 
Court of Directors was also eager for peace. On the 25th 
January 1782 it wrote that “...a safe and speedy 
peace with all Indian powers is our primary consideration. 
This must never be forgotten. Nor must any step be taken, 
but such as shall have a direct tendency to accomplish this 
desirable object.” ® However much therefore we may 
criticise Macartney’s negotiations on the ground of the 
time and manner of their commencement, it would be 
difficult to deny the existence of strong palliatives. 

While the presidencies were indulging in mutual recrimi- 
nations, Sambaji had met Tipu’s confidants and had been 
persuaded by them to visit the sultan, who had assured 
him that attention would be paid to the English prisoners, 
and that, provided the English agreed to reasonable terms, 
he would cut off all connections with the French. He 
had then returned to Madras accompanied by Tipu’s vakil, 
Sreenewasa Rao ■*. 

Lord Macartney met the Mysore agent, but as they 
could not come to any agreement, the latter returned to 

1 Macartneys Minute — Madras Select Committee Consultations 
nth Feb., 1783. vol. 20, pp. 643-47. 

2 Barrow— '“Some account fof the public life of the Earl of 

Macartney’’— London 1807, — vol, I. p. 172. 

3 Despatches to Madras. — No. 10, p. 146, 

4 Macartney’s Minute— Madras Sel. Com. Cons, 25th Feb,, 1783, 
2*. p. 934 . 
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his master for further instructions Sreenewasa Rao 
did not return, and the negotiations were dropped. They 
were revived by the Madras government when the news 
of the treaty of Versailles led to the cessation of hostilities 
between the French and the English in Inda. The 16th 
article of that treaty stipulated that the allies of Great 
Britain and France in India were to bo invited to join in 
the pacification. In accordance with it, the English oommi* 
ssioners, who had been sent from Madras to Bussy, the 
French commander, to settle the peace, invited Tipu to 
cease hostilities and to release all English prisoners in his 
custody on parole 

The invitation to Tipu to cease hostilities being in accor- 
dance with the Treaty of Versailles, the consent of the Bengal 
government was nob necessary. But as the cessation of 
hostilities had to be followed by a treaty, the Madras 
government renewed its I’equest to Bengal for instructions 
as to the terms to be proposed. Tlie Supreme Council had 
declared that in view of the engagement with the Maralhas 
no separate treaty with Tipu was necessary. The Madras 
government, however, argued that the treaty of Salbai was 
in many respects incomplete. It said nothing about the 
conquests made by the English from Mysore, and contained 
no clause for the re-imbursemeut of the expenses incurred, 
or compensation for the losses sustained by the Company *. 

A few days after making this request the Madras govern- 
ment received Tipu’s reply to the Commissioners, saying that 
he had ordered his forces in the Carnatic to cease hostilities, 
and was sending Appaji Ram and Sreenewasa Rao to 
Madras with a list of his demands Thereupon Madras 

1 Idem 9th March, 1783, vol. 21, pp. 1085-88. 

2 Commissioners to Tipu— Cuddalore. 2nd July, 1783 Beng- 
Sec. Cons. 18th August 1783 vol. 75, pp. 51 1-13. 

3 Madras to Bengal — illh Aug. 1783. Idem 28th Aug. 1783. vol, 
75 . PP- 736 et. seq. 

4 Tipu to Commissioners— 24th July, 1783. Idem p, 802. 
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forwarded a copy of Tipu’s letter to Bengal, repeating its 
request for instructions 

To these urgent applications the Supreme Council 
replied, that the course of events convinced it that its determi- 
nation to withhold from Madras the power of negotiating 
with Tipu was thoroughly justified, and declared that “the 
unwarrantable and disgraceful” management of the negotia- 
tions “opens an ample field for censure and reprorch’’. In 
the opinion of Bengal, the Madras government had allowed 
Tipu to dictate the terms of the treaty, and to have 
proposed a cessation of hostilities to Tipu “in conjunction 
with or through the medium of Mr. Bussy was at once both 
impolitic and disgraceful...” In view of the ninth 
article of the treaty of Salbai the governor general and 
council positivly restricted Madras from making any separate 
treaty with Tipu, and vested it only with powers to treat 
for a cessation of hostilities and the release of the English 
prisoners. In order to obtain the release of the prisoners 
they wers ready to cede to Tipu certain places in the 
Carnatic 

In its decision to withhold the powers of negotiation from 
Madras, the Bengal government was actuated by a deep 
distrust of the subordinate presidency. They feared that “the 
president and the select committee at Madras would but 
employ such an authority however specific or restricted as a 
general license and warrant for wiiatever conduct they might 
think proper to pursue...”*. So long as this remained the 
attitude of the Supreme Council the working of the Regulating 
Act was impossible. It is fair however, to remember that the 
Act gave the governor general and council very limited 
powers. Cases could arise in which the Supreme Council 

* Madras to Bengal — 15th Aug., 1783. Idem p. 791. 

2 Bengal to Madras— 30th Aug. 1783. Idem 4th Sept., 1783. 
vol. 76, pp. 19.31. 

3 Minute of the board. Idem 15th Sept., 1783. vol. 76, pp, 61-62. 
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would find itself compelled to ratify against its wishes a 
treaty made by a subordinate presidency. We can therefore 
sympathise with the unwillingness of the controlling presi- 
dency to bear the reponsibility with which the Act saddled 
it while it lacked corresponding powers. That this was 
exactly the problem in the minds of the governor general 
and his council appears when they say : "Were we disposed 
to ratify what they might conclude, there will be a sufiScient 
time for it when we know the terms on which they desire tu 
conclude, of which they will of course advise us ; but were we 
directly to empower them to negotiate, we should ourselves 
be by implication pledged to ratify their acta or proposed en- 
gagements, if they were such as in themselves were not liable 
to exception ; but it may so happen that we should bo thereby 
embarrassed in a contradictory engagement with the 
Marathas 

In October 1783 vakils from Tipu arrived at Madras and 
submitted the sultan’s proposals. The Madras government 
felt that it was sufficiently authorised by the instructions of 
the Directors dated 6th March, 1783® to offer terms on the 
basis of mutual restitution of places and prisoners. But it 
requested the governor general and council to consent to a 
stipulation that in case of the English or of the sultan being 
at war, no assistance should be afforded by the Company or 
by Tipu to their respective enemies ®. About this time the 
governor general received a letter from Tipu expressing his 
desire of entering into an alliance with the English. The 
Supreme Council regarded this letter together with the 
Directors’ despatch of the 6th March, 17*83 as sufficient for 
giving up its staunch adherence to the treaty of Salbai, and 
decided in favour of a separate treaty with Tipu. It expressed 

1 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

2 Circular to the presidencies from Directors, — 4th March, 17S3, 
(approved 6th March), Home Miscellaneous, vol. 169, pp. 575 * 77 * 

3 Madras to Bengal — 14th Oct, 1783, Beng, Sec. Cons. lotli 
Nov., 1783, vol. 77, pp. 320-25. 
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its agreement in general with the terms offered to Tipu’s 
vakils, bat refused assent to the inclusion of the clause 
suggested by the Madras government.^ 

The change in the attitude of the Supreme Council to- 
wards the question was sudden. Tipu’s letter to the 
governor general, expressing his desire for a treaty with the 
English had indeed removed one of the main objections to the 
negotiations. But the Directors’ letters, referred to above, 
contained nothing that was new. It merely drew attention 
to the 16th article of the treaty of Versailles relating to a 
general pacification in India, on which the Madras govern- 
ment had already acted to the annoyance of the Supreme 
Oonncil. Indeed Madras had made the receipt of the letter 
a plea for offering terras to Tipu’s vakils without the consent 
of the Supreme Council, but the Directors letter contained 
no instruction as to terms. The true cause perhaps was that 
with the prospect before them of a famine in northern India ®, 
which had compelled them to prohibit the export of grain 
from Bengal, the governor general and council did not have 
much hope of carrying on effectively a war which, dragging 
on for over three years, had contributed to deplete the 
Bengal finances. Besides, the reliance of the Supreme Council 
on the 9th article of the treaty of Salbai to secure a settlement 
was probably weakening.® 

1 Bengal to Madras — 14th Nov., 1783. Idem I4tli Nov., 1783, 
vol. 77 pp. 653-65. 

2 Hastings to Major Scott. — 15. Oct. 1783. — Gleig— “Memoirs of 
the life of Warren Hastings — vol. Ill, p, 126. 

3 David Anderson, the governor general’s agent with Sindhia, 
expressed the opinion that the Marathas were procrastinating in the 
matter, and recommended a separate treaty with Tipu, He argued 
that the claims of the Marathas against Tipu might prevent the Sultan 
from complying with the Treaty of Salbai, ^unless some engagement 
was directly entered into with him. 

Cf. Anderson to Bengal— Gwalior 22 Oct, 1783 
Beng. Sec. Cons. 10 Nov., 1783 vol. 77 pp. 393 et seq. 
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The Supreme Council might have, at this time, felt tempted 
to take the negotiations upon themselves in tlie same way 
that it had done in the Maratha war in 1776 . But its 
interference on that occasion had drawn upon it the censure 
of the Directors. The lesson was not forgotten, and the 
governor general asked Tipu to negotiate with the govern- 
ment of Port St. George. It was known at Bengal that a 
deputation had been sent from Madras to Tipu, and Hastings 
declared that ‘‘a separate negotiation would but embarrass 

and impede, instead of promoting their object ” 

Before receiving the authorisation of Bengal, the Madras 
government had appointed Messrs. Sadlier and Staunton to 
proceed to Tipu who was encamped before Mangalore, and to 
enter into “such agreement for a pacification as shall be agree- 
able to the preliminary articles of peace concluded in Europe 
and to the consequent instructions of the Court of Directors”*. 
The minute in which the Madras select committee claimed 
jnstification for this step was characterised by a poignancy of 
tone which scarcely fails to arouse sympathy. It bewailed : 
“our treasury is empty, our credit exhausted, no supply of 

money from Bengal ; so little do they atten l to us, and so 

far from helping us,. ..that within these few months, they 
have seriously desired us to give up the nabob’s assignment of 
the revenue. ..Add to this that there is a famine apprehended 

This arriving at the time when the subject was under discussion 
perhaps influenced the decision. Immediately afterwards, however, 
information was received at Bengal tliat Anderson had concluded a 
separate treaty with Sindliia to enforce compliance on Tipu, (Ander- 
son to Hastings — 28 Oct,, 1783 Beng, Sec. Cons. 14 Nov., 1783 vol. 77 
pp. 634-36). But Nana’s opposition to Sindhia impeded any such 
scheme (Grant Duflf— History of the Marathas — Cal. 1912 vol. II, 
p. 468) 

1 Governor General to Tipu — Beng. Sec. Cons, 14 Nov., 17^3 
vol. 77, pp, 648-50. 

2 Commission to Sadlier and Staunton— Mad, Sel, Com. Cons. 
31. Oct., 1783, vol. 37, pp. 4779 tio. 
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in Bengal from whence we draw the greatest part of oar 
supplies of rice and provisions, an embargo on all grains is laid 
on there, and our stores here are drained almost to the 
bottom”^. 

How far Tipu violated the truce, how the progress of the 
commissioners was delayed till the British garrison at Manga- 
lore surrendered to the beseigers, whether the C ommissioners 
were intimidated by the erection of gibbets near their tent 
doors, or whether they attempted escape by sea,® are topics 
which space will not permit of discussion. Moreover, though 
these rumours had troubled Hastings,® they were not points 
at issue in the subsequent disputes between the presidencies. 
No objection was made to the terms obtained by the commis- 
sioners, and no point was rai.sed that they were derogatory to 
the prestige of the Company. 

Suffice it to say that the Commissioners from Fort St. 
George entered into a treaty with Tipu at Mangalore on the 
nth March, 1784. In accordance with the 10th article of 

1 Minute of Consultation— Idem 8 Dec,, 1783, vol, 28, pp, 5303 

—5305- 

2 “Men’s minds were irritable with defeat and the treaty became 
the object of a host of legends”"*'"There is reason to think that these 
stories had their origin in the excitable imagination of brigadier 
Macleod.” 

— Cambridge History of India, vol. V, pp. 288-9, 

[Col. Wilk's account of the treatment of the commissioners — 

“Historical sketches of the south of India in an attempt to trace 
the history of Mysore etc." 

— London 1S17 vol. II, pp. 5*2-13. 

Story of the attempted flight of the commissioners. 

-Wilk’s op. cit. pp. 515-17 

Those desirous of entering into the details may consult Asiatic 
Journal vols. V, VI, and VII.] 

3 Hastings had been induced by these reports to suggest to 
Bengal the expediency of recalling the commissioners, unless they had 
already executed the treaty. (Governor general to Bengal— 31 March, 
1784, Beng. Sec. Cons. 13 April, 1784- vol. II, pp. 464-5)* 

SEPTEMBER, *930 
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this agreement, the Madras government signed and sealed a 
copy of the treaty and sent it back to Tipu within the stipu- 
lated period of one month. The same article provided that 
the treaty shall be acknowledged by the governments of 
Bengal and Bombay as binding upon all the governments of 
India, and shall be sent back to Tipu in three months. There 
was no provision in the treaty as to the contingency of its 
rejection by the governor general and council. The Madras 
government submitted the treaty to Bengal for ratification. *■ 

The Bengal council pointed out various objections to the 
treaty. They were mostly defects of form. The nawab of 
the Carnatic was not expressly mentioned as a party to the 
treaty, though it was negotiated to secure the peace of his 
dominions. There was no article to secure the Company or 
Muhammad Ali against the old claims of Mysore upon 
Trichinopoly. No reference had been made in the treaty to 
the Maratha peace. Besides the clause that the English 
were not to assist the enemies of Tipu, nor make war upon 
his allies, was a breach of the instructions from Bengal. How- 
ever, the board did nob refuse to ac knowledge the treaty “be- 
cause such acknowledgment is stipulated in the 10th article, 
because the whole treaty has been acknowledged and con- 
firmed in form by the president and select committee of 
Fort. St. George, and especially because an exercise of a 
power which this government possesses of disavowing or 
revoking any treaty not concluded in conformity to their ins- 
tructions, would in the present instance bo productive of the 
greatest confusion and embarrassment to the Company’s 
affairs”®. A copy of the treaty was sent to be signed by the 
governor general, who was then at Lucknow. Fearing that 
the treaty might not reach Madras in time if it waited for the 
governor general’s signature, the Bengal council sent a copy 

1 Madras to Bengal— 27 March, 1784,— Beng. Sec. Cons. 13 April, 
1784 vol. II, pp. 145-7. 

2 Minute of the board. Idem 20 April, 1784, vol. 11 , pp. 357 - 43 * 
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to Madras acknowledged by itself, and promised that a copy 
signed by the governor general wonld be sent as soon as 
possible. 

Though Hastings had no objection to the terms of the 
treaty, he violently condemned it on account of those defects 
of form which the Bengal board had pointed out. He 
appealed to the King and Parliament for the redress of ‘‘these 
unwarrantable acts" of the Madras government “as well in 
vindication of the powers vested by them in this government 
as of the faith and honour of the British nation which have 
been equally violated.” At the same time he felt that “the 
peace is an object too valuable to be rejected, if it can be 
retained with honour". He therefore did not scruple to join 
in the ratification of the treaty, provided it was accompanied 
by a clause declaring the uawab Wallajah to be a party 
to it.^ 

In order to obviate the possible resentment that might be 
aroused among the Marathas by the absence of any reference 
to the treaty of Salbai, the governor general wrote to Sindhia 
acknowledging the peace to have been the effect of that treaty. 
The need of a palliative of this sort, he lamented, “displayed 
the nakedness of our political system and the imbecility of the 

first authority by which it is governed ; Writing to 

Scott, Hastings gave full vent to his hatred of Macartney : 
“What a man is this Lord Macartney ! The wit of man 
could not devise such effectual instruments of a nation’s ruin, 
as this black eagle portends to every land and state over 
which ho casts the shadow of his wings... I yet believe that 
in spite of peace he will effect the loss of the Carnatic.”* 

In accordance with the wishes of the governor general 

1 Hastings to Bengal— i May, 17S4 Idem 13 May, 1784 vol. II, 
pp. 427-36. 

2 Same to same— 3 May, 1784 Idem. p. 438, 

3 Hastings to Scott— 1 2 June, 1784 Gleig op. cit vol. Ill, 
pp. 186-7. 
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the Bengal government sent a new copy of the treaty to 
Madras with a declaration annexed, to the effect that t^e 
nawab Wallajah was understood to be virtually included in 
the treaty, and that his name was implied wherever the terra 
Carnatic Fayenghat was used. It directed the Madras 
government to make “most strenuous endeavours to obtain 
a formal acknowledgment from Tipu of the understanding 

we have given to it,” and declared that “should you 

either counteract, resist or disobey the orders which we have 
given you, you will do so at your peril, and be responsible 
to the nation, to the Company and this government”^. 

The Madras government sent a lengthy reply to the 
criticisms which the Supreme Council had made against the 
treaty on first receiving it. It claimed that its instructions 
to the commissioners were completely in conformity to those 
sent from Bengal. The entire evacuation of the Carnatic, 
and the release of the prisoners, were all that Bengal had 
desired. “The treaty having provided for both those objects, 
its conditions and arrangements must therefore be allowed 
to have been regulated both according to the letter and 
spirit of your instructions.” Indeed the allies had not been 
specified. But the general expression ‘‘allies” comprehended 
all the allies. In defence of the omission of the nawab of 
Arcot’s name, Madras pointed out that in the treaty of 
1769 the nawab was not a party ; neither was he a party 
to the treaty of Salbai, though the Carnatic was one of 
the objects of the treaty. Besides, in the instructions of the 
14th November, 1783, “you gave no command, instruction, 
permission or advice to make the nawab a party to the 
treaty ; you observe that he will of course sign to the treaty, 
if he be included in it and approves it ; you do not even 

desire or recommend him to be included in it But the 

nawab is substantially and effectually included in the treaty..." 

1 Bengal to Madras — 8 June, 1784. 13 eng, Sec, Cons. 8 June, 1784; 
vol. II, pp. 657-60. 
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The Madras government asserted that the commissioners 
did make the 9 th article of the treaty of Salbai the basis of 
their negotiations, because tluir very first memorial to Tipu 
declared among other matters that the English and the 
Marathas expected in the first instance that the treaty 
should be fulfilled without any further delay. Tlie Maratha 
agent at Tipu’s court had therefore the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his constituents were a material part in the negotia- 
tions. The Bengal government had remarked that if Tipu 
had been called uf)on in August last to declare for peace 
or the continuation of war, and had the immediate restoration 
of the prisoners been insisted on as a security for his pacific 
intentions, an honourable and advantageous peace might 
have been secured. Madras declared that tbe fault lay with 

the supreme governinent, because “ your presidency alone 

could call or allow others to call upon Tipu categorically 
to declare for peace or war. This presidency ever since 1782 
solicited your superintending board for an authority which 
would enable them to make that call*»*Bufc you reserved 
your authority and lost the opportunity. This presidency 
was barred from any negotiation of jmace or war. Yet the 
moment the first tho’ private advices of the preliminaries of 
peace in Europe arrived here, we took measures for and 
had the good fortune to effect a cessation of hostilities with 
the French>»*We demanded the prisoners from Tipu even 
before the month you mention of August last, but by the 
fatal reserve of your authority we were confined to tbe simple 
declaration to Tipu of ceasing from hostilities whenever 
he should cease from hostilities on his part and evacuate the 

Carnatic and restore the prisoners not only the month 

of August, bub those of September, October and November 
had elapsed before we got powers of instructions from you 
to make peace»»*you did not consent to a separate and specific 
treaty with Tipu notwithstanding our repeated remonstrances 
on the subject, till the truth and justness of those remons- 
trances came to you with irresistible conviction....^” 

The new copy of the treaty with tho declaratory lause 
annexed had been sent to Madras early in June, 1784 . 
Towards the end of July, no reply from Madras arriving, 
anxiety was felt at Bengal for tho fate of their orders. 
Accordingly a person was appointed to proceed to Madras 


I Madras to Bengal — 3 June, 1784 Idem 22 June, 1784. vol. II, 
PP- 932-962. 
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with triplicates of the Bengal orders. The Madras govern* 
mont was informed that James Lacy Dightou was being sent 
with those documents to deliver them, as the supreme 
government was apprehensive that the first copies had 
miscarried.^ More than the mere delivery of documents 
was certainly intended by Dighton’s appointment. Wheler, 
on whose proposal the agent was appointed, suggested that 
in case the treaty with the declaratory clause had not been 
forwarded to Tipu, he was to inform the suiwerae govern- 
ment of it ; and wait for further instructions.® In the ins- 
tructions that were given to him, he was ordered to transmit 
to the governor general and council “the fullest and most 
authentic information in your power relative to the proceed- 
ings of the nabob Tipu yultan and the execution of such 
stipulations in the late treaty as ho is hound to fulfil.”* 
When the reply from Madras, refusing to communicate the 
additional elau.9e to Tipu arrived, the Supreme Council 
resolved that “it becomes unnecessary to coi»tiuue that gentle- 
man in the charge committed to him.”^ 

The Madras government was alraid that the communica- 
tion of the declaratory clause would arouse in Tipu strong 
doubts of the intention of the English to maintain the peace 
and would give him a pretext for the renewal of hostilities. 
Macartney declared his willingness to take the risk of suspen- 
sion by the governor general and council rather than “execute 
measures which at this minute in his judgement threaten 
the welfare and safety of the public.”® The Madras select 
committee requested tJie Bengal government to reconsider 
their order. 

The Supreme Council refused to share in the apprehen- 
sions felt at Madras as to the consequences of communicating 
the additional clause to Tipu. It was, however, unwilling to 
carry the matter further. Hastings’ administration was 
being seriously brought into question, and his position was 
tottering. Under the circumstances, he had neither the 
inclination nor the leisure to carry on the contest. The 


1 Bengal to Madras — 3 Aug., 1784. Idem 3 Aug., 1784. vol. lib 
pp. 309- to. 

2 Wheler’s minute — Idem 17 July, 1784 vol. Ill, pp. 295-0. 

3 Bengal to Dighton — 3 Aug., 1784. Idem 3 Aug,, 17841 Hb 

pp. 308-9. 

4 Resolution of board — Idem 2 Sept, 1784 vol, HI, p. 5 _ 

5 Macartney’s minute — 15 July, 1784 Mad. Sel, Com. Cons. 
15 July* *784 vol. 35 pp, 2758-96. 
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Bengal governmenb ended fche dispute by deolariug to the 
subordinate presidency that “your late disobedience to 
our orders. ..has been at your peril, and that you are 
responsible for these acts to the Conai|)any and the natioti."^ 
There is good reason to believe that “had the governor 
general possessed confidonce in the stability of his own 
authority, some violent measures might have resulted from 
these disputes.” 

It is not difficult to sympathise with the position of the 
governor general and his council. The responsibility for the 
well being of the whole rested U[)oa them. Yet their powers 
were of such a limited character that inspite of their wishes 
the Madras government could legally negotiate with the 
enemy. At the same time it is clear that Hastings was 
acting with a biassed mind,® and that the disputes which had 
preceded the discussion on the negotiations had made it 
impossible for him to regard favourably any act of the Madras 
government. The position in which the subordinate presi- 
dency was placed was one of considerable difficulty. 
There was the question of finance. Indeed, the supreme 
government had, on the whole, splendidly responded to the 
demand for money. During the four years of the war more 
than 265 lakhs were remitted from Bengal to Madras.® 
But after the death of Ooote not a single rupee in treasure 
was sent. The Madras government was increasingly thrown 
on the expedient of meeting its liabilities by drawing bills on 
Bengal, which soon began to sell at a discount of 25 or 30 per 
cent.* The army fell several months into arrears. How 
grave the situation had really become was demonstrated when, 
after the peace, the cavalry at Arnee mutinied for want of 
pay®. Under such circumstances to drag on the war was 
dangerous. Macartney could not get himself to be like Has- 
tings, quite insensible to danger. Besides financial difficulties 
Macartney was considerably disheartened by the attitude of 
the military commanders towards the civil government. 
General Stuart, preoccupied with asserting what he considered 
his rights against the civil authorities, persistently counterac- 

1 Bengal to Madras — 2 Sept., 1784 vol. Ill, p. 524- 

2 Cambridge History of India, vol. V, p. 289. 

3 Bengal to Madras — 25 May, 1784 — Idem 25 May, 1784 vol. II, 
p. 617. 

4 Ibid p. 6r6. Also cf. Munro— “A narrative of the military 
operations on the Coromandel coast etc.” — London — 1789 p. 37 ^- 

5 Madras to Bengal— 7 May, 1784 Beng. Sec. Cons. 25 May, 1784 
vol, II, pp, 598-601. 
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ted the orders of the Madras government, and lost the most 
favourable opportunities of attacking the enemy. In short, 
there was reason for Macartney to desire an early termination 
of the war. If in his anxiety for peace he had placed less 
reliance than Hastings on the treaty of Salbai for effecting 
a settlement, events proved that be was right. Some critics 
of Macartney suggest that if it had not been for the negotia- 
tions, Seringapatain might have lain at Col.Fullarton’s 
feet^. But it has to be remembered that Fullarton’s array, 
in October, 1783, was twelve months in arrears, and that the 
manner in which the army subsisted was precarious®. It is 
true that even at such disadvantage he had taken Palghat 
and Coimbatore. But Seringapatain was yet a hundred miles 
away, and a single mistake somewhere in penetrating regions 
whose topograpliy was imperfectly understood might have 
deprived the Madras government of their only defence ou the 
southern front.® “The execution of Mahomed Ali at Manga- 
lore and tlie detected conspiracy at Seringapatain” might 
have “induced Col. Fullarton to infer a disaffection 
in Tipu's army favourable to the success of his enterprise 
but it has to be admitted that “every detected conspiracy 
instead of weakening has a direct tendency to strengthen 
the hands of a despot ; and exclusively of those two examples, 
there was certainly no sufficient ground for crediting the 
existence of defection, sufficient to form the ground of politi- 
cal action.”* 

All criticisms against the precipitate manner of Macart- 
ney’s solicitations for peace lose considerably in force, when 
we reflect that the terras obtained in the treaty of Mangalore 
were not unreasonable, and were much the same as those 
obtained by Hastings from the Marathas.® 

When all these are remembered, it is difficult not to see 
that there is another .side to the picture. If in some respects 
the course taken by the Madras government is open to 
criticism, the southern presidency may on the whole he 
exonerated from blame on the ground that the fault lay in 
the situation. The Directors thanked Lord Macartney for 
his part in securing the peace.® 

A. P. Das Gupta. 

1 Cf. Marshman — History of India — London, .1867 vol. I, p. 409 > 

2 Wilks — op. cit. vol. II, p. 494. 

3 Minute of the Mai:l. Select Corn, — 8 Dec., 1783 Ueng. Sec. Cons. 
31 Dec., 1783 vol. 78, p. 879- 

4 Wilks op. cit. vol. II p. 502. 

5 Cambridge History oi Imlia, vol. V, p, 288. 

6 Directors to Madras — 9 Dec., J784 para 107 Madras Despatches, 

No. II. 



SOME DlFnCULT VEDIC WORDS 

N. 

This word like the Greek Oiko^ means a house. Its equivalents arc 
312? and (R. V., 5. 76. 4). Like the Greek word, it is used in certain derived 
senses such as relatives, friends, friendship, kingdom, heaven. Some of these 
senses are connected with the meaning home or a place where one is loved, a 
place associated with all kindly feelings, where one casts away all cares and is 
at ease. Home is the dearest thing on earth. Soma is dearest to Indra and so 

it is his On that account he is called ( vide quotations 25 and 

26 ), He makes Soma his constant resort ( 3 ) and his home is called (24). 

Soma is his favourite food, his home (6. 13. 14 ) ; Soma and are 

convertible terms. Praise may be as dear as Soma. Indra and certain other 
gods love praise and are attracted by it ( 16 ) , 

Home is endeared by the presence of parents. In 9 we read how a boy given 
in adoption returns nevertheless to his dear home, to his dear parents. 

The word also denotes friendship. is another name for friendship 

(4) and in 10 the devotee prays that Indra should befriend him. That man is 
not a friend indeed if he be not a friend in deed ( 15 ). Here means a 
friend. A friend inspires confidence. Soma says to a devotee that praises him, 
‘I am confident of thy friendship ( 23 ) and will never lose it\ Friends are one 
^1 heart. Hence denotes identity, inscparableness ( 28—32, 34, 35). 

primarily a house or a home becomes a centre of love. Anything dearly 
loved is I Indra loves charity •, he is therefore 36 ). 

In I and 5 we have the expressions *T W, and ^ OTl ; what does the 
'vord mean here ? Agni is charming like a home or one’s parents, or a friend (i) ; 
so are gifts (5). 

In 12 we have which probably means, then ( ) will 


1 . H. Q., September, 1930 


S 
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we be your own friends ( ). Our friendship for you, Oh Maruts, is condi. 

tional on your giving us a brave son. Or does iR)u[^^mcan an attached devotee ? 
Or it may mean, then alone will we be your home, i. e., we will feed you with 
Soma. 

In 8 ^ means thy own home and a cow-house. 

In 20 # means, in thy own kingdom while in 2 1 it means, in 

heaven. 

In 18 means from heaven and in 19 of heaven. 

and are other forms of the word. in 22 has the sense 

of in 24. Indra and Agni are seen to be present at every Soma- 

extraction. in 38 is like in 3, 

In 27, 39 and 40 means a store-house. It means a house of rest or a 
resort in 41. 

In 44 ^ means in thy own house ; but in 43 it seems to mean, in the 
company of his wife or in the battle-field. 

In 42 the laws ( 5 t?n) of Mitra and Varuna are i. c., the props, 

main-stays of their universal rule. This sense can be derived from the primary 
sense of a house. 

Thus like the Greek word, found used in a variety of senses, 

and have nothing to do with 1 is the root in both. 

(0 ^ qmt tai I 

spn»lt Agni, conqueror of men ( of the opposite camp ). 

maintains the prosperity of his devotees. 

Wfu— Agni gives wealth. 

*I W. — Agni is charming like one’s home. 

W, *1 to: — ripe like grain. What is meant is not intelligible. 

Agni praises the gods like a 

fro Wft: — Praised among men. 
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^ pleased with his own mission like a warrior that is happy on 
account of the booty he brings. 

the composer, is fond of similes which occupy the best part of 
every Rik. Some of them are far-fctched. 

(2) qfa 5lt^T I 

5t 5in^i cici Jii!! ?^acfi 4^?ii «f?i: 

« ?55 at Jifa yfia saj«ii4’ i 

ira ^ w. qaaa: si aats^ i a«i?n q*i’ n: 

tfj qq la 1 

Do not listen to the prayer of the enemy ; listen to ours. Let ns have the 
wealth that yon may intend to give him. 

(3) ^tn^areiwit tor: i 

^Tgt?i5T «w: n 

wu; vi ^ ^qqrft i 

v?^: nr^f^ i »i[iN ^ ^zm^: 

1 

wft-"was drunk, i 

being extracted. accompanied by prayers. 

iqtv: made his home. Soma was the most familiar drink of Indra. 

He was at home with it. 

(4) Rigi' f^w’ sfgju* snsr^iiif i 

p: wmv. rsjgif^ ii 

This is an old home, Oh Asvins j we enjoy your blessed friendship. Oh 
Warriors I You have bestowed ( immense ) wealth on Jahnavi. Renewing our 
happy friendship we would like to exhilarate ourselves with drink ( wt ) in your 
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company ( «sin»n; ). Cf. wn ( iiutu< ) 

— qw: fa: wm‘ aadT smff gqf aiw: Hqraia»i i 

(6) T*??* ®irwT 5! wsn: i 

aumrsiT^ ^ gfe: i 

VI aa^sfq amrav, anaaaiai: ana=a; ag aswrawwi: atw. s’??! aat^ 
arn^ I gwo: «fltf«: aaaHi: ^aar; aa; aa»i s^; ar: vs' »aarai i ^»a: 5*? at |ta- 
war qfar: ^at: sa T.<at qgaf a i 
a^;— aaiiat: = aa»aa: i 
sa after g?!^f is redundant as there is a i 
a aaai i Cf. i. 66. 2 . 

(6) ai ^ Ik: ^ 'stqs^f^JS* ^TOwtqwisi* I 

It i?i€f?Tf«w5T rilt^Ft *1531 H^fT 'aiat I 

W- efrf to ^toto 

Vi: w. ® i ? 5?' 

I 

^T?n -- 1 

(7) f% at qfer? ^Rntar fri i ni'O^is 

afafa — on all days, at all iin-..-s. 

WiaJi= =atlani^ i 

(8) Jiilt 51 »l{% SftosfT;^ I 

af^ % 5 ^ aat aia: ^»i s^at: ai>ae a^pa aai aftiaiat ati: ^fa; aa^fatt fatal «an: 
^ ^at: ai's® aa aft at aft a^ i 

(9) ii% wri?iTT'!i: ^It w*!W Hsa^T ^ i 

«raT ^Ikr: 3*ik^ 3(^i ^it qTSJultqif g * 159 : i-aiBi'; 

ai^a; aw. a^sfla: ^a: aata >a^aa a a^ ata a ft lag ^^a; i awftf® 

aaai *i5i“ qr aft aaata aft a aSa: 1 aa (a?i atfta: »zffa: aft a; ata: V^' 
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%<[ ftg: qfci I «b«i; ’ht ^ 

I 

^8«c:- welcome. 

a place of birth. 

(10) csnsi;a1 ^Tm esn^^atsf^g: ^ \ 

3^5’^ 51 i 

15 S’? esTsa: gic0S>i?i as aicf aaia '’ifti i aiaa; mftq; ?ig-. 

flat ^a?l% sifti 1 i afaata; aaaa ea s’? ft’gifa sfj aa ai^ifa 

awq ^ar: s'S’a ire i ^an’i, ai av'f; at aura i 

ats raf«t=ataT ra^— I am in for a gift of wealth ( from thee ). 
atli: a^ra— make thy home (with us). 

(11) w ^55131 #m€t ?«iTrsia[: I 

m ?fr ^fwt ?n#^ '^n i 'si^^ig 

?«ufira; ^fafaPjat; s^ ^aia: atai: s’sra aPa^ gai: i f aa^ai a?ra aia ^ 

a^ '5ft«n*i atai; an a^ti atat^ i 

The first ai should be prefixed to aif? ; the second is attached to and 
means ‘to’. 

(12) SSI^ IVft SRlsri d I 

^ ^ m I 'aln^l^B 

^ strong son. 

^g^:--po\verful. 

a supporter of men. 

^ who helping us, wc shall cross waters, i, e., overcome 

^difficulties for ( securing ) welfare. ^fgRT:-~Wclfarc, riches. Cf. ^ ^ ^ 

21 f I ?i; I ^1 ^ O':! I ^ 

Then shall we be your own home, Wc will consider 
you as our own. This may be the meaning. 
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(13) ^ sift fsit^ I 

^ Wh' ’qta %n w ^ht siwi: ii 

¥ vz stt: fttti mT^ i ?fi?T s«5f5[ -<{^jt; 

nm «i^Ri f vs c^r* ^ i 

—Singers of prayers. 

extracted Soma is Indra^s home, Indra and Soma arc con- 
vertible terms. 

Prtii— in one’s vicinity, near ; or docs it mean to the full, abundantly ? 

(14) I 

^JT W: fn^fiigKi firawH^ ii 

i 5^ srei Sl’l SlfsTtl’ aj?l <j’ 

*1 « a' ga : ftsi: ^*1 i 

ai?[ irregular for t?‘ I 

from sq^ Reduplicated, aj^jo occupy, sr^t. reduplicated becomes 

(16) 51 g gt 51 ggifg ggnrgra fm - 1 

gqigjlfff'gig li toll's'# 

5iwff I « wq \ TO ci<\ ^ H^fcr i ?ni=fis 

^fq ^ I 

;5^l^=^<^nt;tTq=to One that is always with him and is serviceable to him. 

be serviceable, to accompany. 

*r ^ tgign— that man deserves not the name of a friend, 

5f ?fftqft that is no home for him. 
a stranger. 

(16) E gw^grfa«s^‘ gggiwm i 

’gfjRt i 
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Tlie master ( i. e. maker ) of prayers utters prayers in which Indra and 
the other three gods make their home, 
gas.’a— w wrei*i i 

The song is so delectable that these four gods feel at home with it. It is 
so ravishing. 

(17) (TOJngfw W2i: i 

'iig: viftr: f^’s' snsn n 

anstfil I TO vi5: Jim: ailtii: vift mi i 

Agni accupies all places, in fact all the world. So does his flame. 
Ayu was the Agni of the Aryan tribe of that name. So his flame also may be 
called Ayu. 

(18) ^ m ^ » 

cel* ’flW II 

The gods ( ) put ( ) into thee ( S ) marvellous strength (^gS) i 

Oh thou encourager or helper of friends ( ) ; they ( the gods ) enjoy (g^ni) 
offerings ( fljg' ) given by ihec. Thou hast driven ( ) the Dasyus out of our 

homes, thereby generating broad light ( ^ ^\w , ) for the Arya. 

The Dasyu hides the sun and creates darkness. Indra kills him and restores 
light. Mere that act of liberation is transferred to Agni. 

^ in % ggig may refer to devotees. iRg* in that cause would mean wealth. 

(19) ^ ^ I 

"iifit wjvif Jifim viBiJiftnw' STO *1^ 
to’ 51 m Pwn i ’jw’i ' 

nfil means an enemy, an equal, without an enemy, or an equal (S.3*'3)‘ 
nmi old Dyaus. The Maruts are called m: I So Indra too 

« m: I 
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continuously or for ( securing his ) favour. 
n' is obscure. 

(20) ^ # rrw WT I 

fsw: aw TisrPsi ^ qfa « sinoic 

He alone who being a king places the Brahman priest first i. e. gives him 
precedence even over himself, rules (tfh) firmly, being well stationed (^IVcT:) in his 
own house i. e. his Kingdom. Corn (?:^) always grows abundant 

for him. Subjects bow to him i. e. obey him of their own will. 

^ well + i^ct: placed, ft?? p. p. of \ cf. i 

(21) gsli a'ff fsj? »rt g«rsj i 

^ gar sjw 

VS. ^ H^Pa m w 

I ’^ft ^ ‘ 

I 

???i^ ought to precede or follow | 

^ Indra placed cows in grazing grounds. 

^ — placed the Sun in his own house from which he had 

been ejected by the Dasa. 

'9^^ etc.— Indra erased the very name of Dasa, 

(22) ^faRi^t^T ^ W ^’sgr I 

w’ft w Jjcit vs\^ 

I 

Just as two horses eat in common i. e. from the same provender, so do 
Indra and Agni drink in common of the same extraction. They are compan^o"^ 
in drink. 
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— with gifts of wealth. 

— having a home in common. 

— in a provender. 

Agni is through his association with Indra. 

(23) ^ 3n»?nc rig i 

SIFn’C ?TOli I UL>««1?« 

^irvs love him that praises ; gi?T 5 [S come to him alone. Soma says to such 
A one ‘I am at home in thy friendship^ 

ailTO from n to praise. 

One that constantly prays becomes a master craftsman in the composition of 
^^s and BT«ii[s. 

— one that makes his home ; happy, 

IVIVTI I 

^ ^fk: ?^ct: v[ \ 

The praiser sings to Indra who is at home at every extraction a song 
greater by far than the great. 

^ — One that has made his home, one always present. 

(25) njg* gwr* ^ g u gifv i 

fiwT avr V5?iw ^4^ ii 

^wif^ I q{i« "TO Pw I ^ tPs i 

5 occurs twice and shows picssure. Do come and do drink. 


t.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I930 


6 
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q^T:— ludra has made Soma his home ; cf, qfwfiiv; qimq 
«5%ii enc.i 

(26) ^ arai wit stttI ffewi i 

g^Tw?T «^a5J ti«t* jm ^*fa n 

Here is a grass-seat spread out for thee, Soma juice extracted for thee, Oh 
Indra I and oats are ready for thy horses to eat. Soma offerings are here 
offered to thee that hast made Soma thy home, that hast many gifts for thy 
devotees and art strong and always accompanied by the Maruts. 

Wl— h or se-provender. 

mm\ to from to. to give. 

9^-- strong like a bull. 

(27) I 

qqlqrqi— ) i 

be jolly. 


vs' fw ai i 

n tmn 

i w ^gsn ^qwa€l»i'inq a ftq i qjBxi: arn i 

I take to be a drinking vessel of that name and not a season as is 
usually done. 

exhilarating. 

q<)qra;-^is a meaningless epithet. The composer did not know the mean- 
ing of the word. It is an instance of senseless imitation. qf)qre,as an epithet 
of Indra has a meaning. 

V. K. RaJVADE 




IMarttnncja-Hhairava, V\ R. S, Museum, Rajshahi A tvoicai Sur\a Ima 




A New form of Surya from Varendra 

(Marttav4^'Bhairava) 

Among the many interesting specimens of sonlpture depo- 
sited in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, at 
Rajshahi, the attention of scholars is drawn to a unique speci- 
men of Surya image recently acquired by the institution 
through the joint efforts of Mr. Santosh Kumar Mukherji 
and Mr. Rampada Chakra varti, the Society’s clerk. The 
image comes from the interior of Varendra or North Bengal. 
It is a sculpture in high relief on a stone slab measuring 
3 ft. X 6^" in a fair state of preservation with some 
mutilations. The two fore-arms which held lotus stalks 
and two below them are knocked off. The face of the main 
figure and the crown both have undergone mutilations. 

The lower portion of the image is quite compatible 
with the image of the Sun-god commonly met with in 
museums. But the middle and upper portions of the image 
in question exhibit some characteristics found in no other 
image of the Sun-god discovered before. The peculiar 
characteristics noticeable in this image are that it is three- 
faced, with JatSmukuta and six existing arras with distinctive 
emblems or Prahara^as in each. From the broken off stumps 
of the arms it is presumed that the image was originally 
ten handed. The number of arms, the variety of attri- 
butes in them and the representation of the three faces have 
made the type of this image a complex one. The represen- 
tation of five faces, rather than the three or (assuming 
one un carved at the back) four which occur in the pre- 
sent image, would have been in comformity with its ten 
hands. In its left hands the image holds a serpent 
(NSgapSiSa ?), a drum (Pamaru), a Kauinudi or Nllotpala and 
a full blown lotus or Padma, and in its right hands 

holds a KhatvSfiLga, a trident, a Sakti and a full blown 
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lotus or Padma. The image has a pointed nimbus with a 
Kirtiraukha at the top and two dying figures or YidySdharas 
on two sides of it. At the back are shown three lines of 
flames tapering towards the top and some lines of flames are 
also visible in the middle. It is richly bejewelled but does 
not wear any breast-plate armour (Kancuka), but a thin 
scarf is shown crossed over tlie chest. It wears elaborate- 
ly carved ornaments, Kauthahara, Kar^aka^d^’l^i ^irobandha 
and Katibandha. There is a Yajnopavlta (sacred thread) on 
its person. Though the face of the main figure is slightly 
mutilated, the pointed Tilaka is yet visible. Each of the 
'other two faces, on the right and the left of the main figure, 
also wears a Jatamukuta and has three eyes, and one of the 
two is shown as bearded with the whole ranges of teeth 
exposed. The main deity stands erect on a full-blown lotus or 
Padmapitha. A small dagger passes through the girdle and is 
attached to the right of the imago but no sword on the left 
is clearly shown as noticed in other Surya images, although 
something like the hilt of a sword appears to be represented. 
The top of the boot is curled back. As yet I have not come 
across any text in which there is any mention of such shoes 
to be used by the Sun-god. The Puratias however give an 
interesting story which may lead to the discovery of the 
significance and origin of this footwear of SUrya.^ 

The Matsyapurma enjoins that in the representation 
of the Sun-god one should not fashion his feet. If it is 
done it would give the [lerson leprosy. The Srhat-sanihUu also 

I It is said that Surenu, the daughter of Visvakarman, the divine 
artificer was married to Surya and the burning heat of tlie Sun 
became intolerable to his wife w!io fled to her father keeping ‘Chaya 
her co-wife in attendance on Surya. Surya however went in 
search of her and her father ViSvakarman assured him that if he 
wanted to recover his wife he must subject himself to a process of 
transformation to get rid of the unbearable heat. Surya readily 
consented and Vidvakarman produced a beautiful form from his unsight- 
ly body by turning him on his lathe. 
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direots that the body of tlie San-god should be represented 
down to the thighs or breast. Thas, the so-called boots 
uiay be nothing bub the finished outlines of Sflrya’s 
unearned legs. Again, the text quoted in the Bfhat saniMta 
and the Matsyapurana direots that Surya should be dressed 
in or Northern fashion. This may go to explain the feet 

of all Sfirya figures being shod with boots or leggings like the 
Tibetans or the Khotanese people of the North. On either 
side of the image are two female figures in the ‘archer’ pose 
shooting arrows (perhaps to dispel darkness). These are 
■OsS and Pratyusa. On the extreme right of the image 
is a bearded figure holding a pen and inkstand, probably 
either noting the progress of the Sun or recording the good 
and bad deeds of the people as Vidhata Purusn. He is 
commonly known as Pihgala. On the left of the image 
stands a figure grasping the handle of a sword^. 

There are also two female figures holding whisks 
in their hands. These are probably two of the four consorts 
of the Suu-god viz., RSjnl, SuvariiS, SuvarcasS and OhayS. 
On a Padmapitha in front of the main image stands goddess 
Earth (Pythivl), or, according to the Bhavisyapurana, Mahas- 
veta. In front of this again is represented the thighless 
(Anilru) Aruua with wings and raised up locks of hair like 
those of his brother Garuda, driving a hexagonal (sadasra) 
chariot riding on a Makara-head (the chariot of Sflrya being 
Makaradhvaja). The pedestal is carved with seven horses 
which may symbolise the seven rays of the Sun or the spec- 
trum. Surya is also supposed to be the manifest form of 
the three Vedas and the seven rays are accordingly 
interpreted as the seven metros or Chaudas of the Vedas. 

I In the Bhavi^yapura'm, it is stated that Surya began to burn 
the Asuras with his heat. The latter thereupon attacked Surya. 
The gods, then felt bound to help Surya and with this object they 
placed Skanda or Danda, the punisher of tlie wicked in the universe 
on the left, and Agni, who obtained the name Pingala, on the right 
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The seven metres are Gsyatrl, Brhatl, Us^ik, Jagatl, 
Pafikti, Anu^bubh and Tristubh (Kurmapuratfd). 

The images of the Sun-god discovered before in Bengal 
are more or less alike in their essential features bub, as 
noted above, this image differs from them in the number of 
faces, hands and in the Praharauas or symbols in the hands. 

Two types of the Sun-god are generally described in the 
Sanskrit literature. According to the DhySna referred to in 
the Vi^nudharmottara, Sflrya is : — 

ftysrv ii 

Another type has been described in the Visvahxvma- 
iilpa. ; — 

eetrW i 

i ? 

Pr^i qrT ’crff si i 

SI ••• 

ftiira?? s siTVish ’s is-sjiwl i 

The Agnipurana records the Dhyiina of Surya as : — 

Pi*i?{ g I... 

vraaijisrv[tt«0t vrT ^ f’l'v^wr i 

In the Matsyapurana again Surya has been described as 

wiw* ftTsrvifnfvrsi: i 
^w«iT I 

<1# « w f rai tWT tif gwsi u 

So that Surya is generally represented as seated on a 
lotus having two or four hands holding lotuses moving on an 
one-wheeled oar drawn by seven horses with male and female 
attendants. Some of these featui’es we find in the image in 
question. But the number of faces and hands and the distinct- 
ive attributes in the latter are special features of this image 
and call tor notice. Msrici, the Buddhist goddess of Dawn with 
three faces, three eyes and eight hands does indeed bear some 
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analogy in its conception to*this imaga But^jthe observation 
ginqTi *r and the DbySna of Siva 

etc. in the Matsya-purWiia suggest an affinity 
between Siva and Siirya and their having some Fraharapas 
or attributes in common. This may help us to identify this 
image. 

A type of the Sun image (Martta^ida Bhairava ?) is 
described in the Saradatilaka which resembles the image 
under review, differing mainly in the representation of 
ten arms and three heads in the latter instead of eight hands 
and four heads in the former. 

The Pithamantra in the Saradatilaka is : — 

And the Dbyaua in the same is as follows : — 

"qqfa JifiB‘4 ^ qpqs qfqt^nis i 

5tqan1wi»i 

*irq' ^ qwra yncfts’ H5nfl: ii 

The Pithamantra suggests that there may be a composite 
form of Brahma, Vispu, Siva and Surya and the Dhyana says 
that such images should be provided witli certain attributes 
or Fraharapas, viz,, 'i«i v*, >ifw, qra, vft and qrqw i 

and that they should bo four -faced and three -eyed 

(fq»m). Now, this image conforms to the above description 
in having ei^i qv, and viv (Nftgapasa ? in the form of a 
serpent or ^W’S ?). Pour of the hands being broken off, it is 
very difficult to suggest if all or any of the other attributes 
and qrqiqr were also exhibited befitting the 
symbols of Vi§^^u and Brahma, and all the Praharapas of Siva 
or Bhairava. As regards the or four faces, it may be 
presumed that the fourth one being at the back was not 
carved. On the other hand, even in the absence of that 
face representing a particular deity, his peculiar symbols in 
the hands might have indicated his presence, if all the hands 
were in a state of perfect preservation. The lowermost hands. 
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however, raighb have been in the Abhaya and Varada poses 
in conformity with the following DhySna of Sflrya ■ 

&c. 

An image from Chidambaram (Hg. 144, Sastri’s South 
Indian Images of Oods and Goddesses) represents a type of 
Surya with throe faces probably representing Sflrya as com- 
posed of BrahmA Mahesvara and though the symbols 

held in the hands do not clearly indicate the same. The two 
front hands of this imago are represented, one in Varada and 
the other in Abhaya pose. A composite form of SQrya is 
possible for, as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar remarks, ‘It may be 
noted also that some worship tho orb of the rising Sun as 
Brahma the creator, others the Sun on the meridian as 
Siva, the destroyer, and some regard tho setting Sun as Vis^u 
the protector.’ 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal in his article ‘On TrimUrtis in 
Bundelkhand,’ in the Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 136, has 
tried to bring out tho same composite character in a three- 
headed figure of Surya found in Bundelkhand. Unfortunately 
the bauds of tho image are all broken off. 

The image under consideration is different however fronj 
the Chidambaram and Bundelkhand images in many details, 
specially in respect of the bearded and fiercely looking face of 
Bhairava. I am inclined to say, therefore, that it represents 
a type of ‘Marttapda-Bhairava’ according to the Dhj'iina 
mentioned in the Saradatilaka with some minor variations. 


Kshitish Chandra Sabkab 



The Determination of the Relative Strength of 
a State and the Vyasanas* 


The details about the Vyasanas of some of the constituents of the 
statal strength have already been delineated in a tabular form, and 
the mode of computation of the strength of a State has also been des- 
cribed (IHQ., 1930, pp. 244-260). This article contains the details 
about the Vyasanas brought about by font ntajeure and men as also 
those of the army (bala) and the ally (mitra), necessary for the 
calculation of the relative strength of a State. 


* Continued from p. 260 of the IHQ,, VI, no. 8. 
SEPTEMBER, I93O 
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through larger export and of their commodities to serve 

import of merchandise, their own interest at the cost 

of the people. 

I ‘Stambha’ has been taken in tlie ‘Nayacandrika' in the sense of arrogance ; but the sense of 'support* 
is more in keeping with the context. 
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The loss of a forest containing ani- The former is more serious because the animals other than elephants are 
mals of the chase other than found in abundance and are a source of plenty of flesh, hides and 

elephants, or the loss of a forest skins. When captured, they are easy to maintain and domesticate, 

containing elephants. while the elephants are less numerous and their maintenance is expen- 

sive. Though domesticated, they turn unruly and cause damages. 
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comparison of the seriousness of the causes (taken in pairs) of weakness 

IN REGARD TO THE ARMY 
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(I7) An army whi- An army without An army which has lost its leader can fight efficiently under 
ch has lost its the means of another leader, but not so an army which has none to supply the 
leader (bhinna- information information about the enemy, 
kuta) or an ar- about the enemy 
my without the is worse. 
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Rb-Allies 

(i) The discontented allies of the following descriptions 

ARE difficult TO BE RECONCILED AND TO BE RETAINED IN AMITV 
AFTER RECONCILIATION 

(a) An ally abandoned at a time of need by the king who had 
been helped by the ally in the furtherance of his own interest, or 
who had received help from this ally for another ally of his. The 
abandonment may be due to the king's inability to render help, his 
greed, or partiality towards the ally's enemy, 

(b) An ally of a king who forsakes the former in the midst of 
the ally's conflict after receiving an inducement from the ally's enemy. 
The ally may also be abandoned by the king in his pursuit of a 
policy of Dvaidhibhava in which he enters into an alliance with the 
ally's enemy and wages a war with his own enemy, 

(c) An ally betrayed by the king in the midst of their march in 
the same or different directions, or not rescued by the king in his 
calamity through the latter's fear, indifference or lethargy. 

(d) An ally who is not allowed by the king to return to his own 
territory, who has fled from the king's State, has been oppressed 
through exactions of wealth, and insulted either by a refusal of his 
dues or by the use of harsh words at the lime of payment of his dues. 

(e) An ally who has been fleeced by a king directly, or indirectly 
through pressure i)iit upon him by others, or who is required to per- 
form a difficult task just after his return from a successful battle. 

(f) An ally whose interest has not been attended to by a king 
through his inability or who l^as been treated as an enemy after a 
request to him for alliance. 

(ii) The DISCONTENTED ALLIES OF THE FOLLOWING DESCRIP- 
TIONS CAN BE RECONCILED AND RETAINED IN AMITY AFTER RECON- 
CILIATION 

(a) An ally, who has done much for a king and is worthy of 
respect, but has not been treated respectfully or has been treated 
with inadequute respect by the latter, or who has been persuaded by 
the king's enemy to withhold help from the king for some time 
(bhaktito nivaritam). 

(b) An ally, who is frightened at the king’s destruction of ano- 
ther ally of his, who apprehends danger from the king's alliance with 
the ally's enemy, or who has been alienated from the king through 
the machinations of the king's recalcitrant officials, {K,i Bk. VIII, ch. 5). 

Narendra Nath Law 



The discussion about the bharatavlkya started by Mr. Chinta* 
harana Chakravarty and continued by Mr. Vibhutinath Jha\ is indeed 
one having an interest for the students of the history of ancient Hindu 
theatre. But any discussion about a thing should be preceded by its 
definition or description. One should know before hand what is 
exactly meant by the bharatavikya—^. term which has never been 
used in the Bhamta-I^atyasSsira. This term seems to be occurring in 
no old and authentic book on the subject. Indeed RaghavabhaUa 
who never failed to quote profusely whenever a chance had occurred, 
left this term {bharatavakya) without the honour of a single quotation. 
He, however, explained it as '‘mUvakya'in mUkabhinayasamaptau 
samjikebhyo mUnaSirdiyata ityartkih praUavanamntaran natavUya- 
bhavad atra bharatavakyavi ity ukiih’*^ Evidently it is the explanation 
which his common sense suggested. But Mr. Jha does not seem to 
have noticed this explanation and he identifies the bharaiavakya with 
the prakasti which means either 'nrpadevaprmasti* or 'devadvijanypidi- 
mm prakamsanam*. In so identifying the two, Mr. Jha has a kind of 
support from Raghavabhatta who finished his comment by saying 
''anem p r aia st i-nhitakain aiigatn upaksjptam!'^ But one should 
carefully notice here that Raghavabhatta does not explicitly identify 
the two. 

So much about the explantion of the term. Now if we believe 
with Mr. Jha that the bharatavAkya is the same thing as tlie pramsti, 
the remark of Raghavabhatta will make it easy for one to deny that the 
bharaiavakya may have a formal connection with ‘the drama proper’ 

the play as a composition of the author and not its performance 
on the stage), The task will be rendered easier still when one notices 
that the sandhyaiiga which according to the Bharata-Naiyamira is 
to precede immediately the prakasti alias bharaiavakya is called the 
kavyasar(ihara or the end of the [d!»yd\-kuvya.* This term loses its 

1 i.H.Q,, March 193O) pp. i/Sff. 

2 Saiuniala Hka [Nirnayasagara] 2nd. Edn. p. 263. 

3 Gp% Ctit^ p. 26.^. 

4 Ch. XXI, 10$ (Chowkhamba Edn.) and Ch. 97 (KavyamMa Edn.). 
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significaiice if the prasasti is considered a part of the rupaka as 
it was written by its author. But there is no reason why any particular 
playwright could not have written a stanza or two for the prospective 
producer of his playi and it is likely that in some cases he did this, 
though it should be remembered that the sutradhlra was always at 
liberty to compose stanzas of his own for the prahasti and be did not 
unoften avail of this liberty for his own purpose. It is in this way 
that the term bharata-vakya which meant the vakya of the bharata^ 
(»aia) has a justification. The sutradharas of ancient India recited 
the prasasti (or the bharatavakya) where the modern theatres drop 
their final curtain. And it is clear that this prasasti whether it was 
meant to flatter the deity or the Brahmin or the king, fell flat on the 
ears of the audience who received the bharatavakya in a spirit not 
different from that of the members of a modern public meeting when 
the customery vote of thanks is offered to the chair. For this reason 
the svitradhara or the (chief) naia did not think it worth while to 
change his costume at that time and there was no need of it, for there 
was no chance, then, of any one mistaking him for a character in the 
play just finished. 

Monomohan Giiose 


I This bharata has nothing to do with Bharata^muni (the so- 
called father of the Indian Drama) who never existed. Vide ^‘Pro- 
blems of the Naiyamstrd^ article by the present writer — in 
March, 1930 and the Introduction to the Rasadhyaya (Ch. VI) of the 
Natyasastra by Dr, Subodh Chandra Mukherjee iSastrl. 



Sraddhi, and Shakti in Vedic Literature* 

II 

As we pass from the older to the younger Vedas and Brahmanas, 
a change comes over the spirit of worship ; for the Brahmantc theology 
now fastens itself upon the material foundation of an all-absorbing 
cult of sacrifice. The priests still claim to be seers, but they hardly 
made new hymns. They elaborated minute rules of 
The mechanical sacrifice with endless technicalities and fixed them with 

doctrine of 

sacrifice in the a dogmatic, exaggerated and sometimes ludicrous preci- 
Brahmanas. details ; and the purveyance of sacrifice soon 

became a matter of expert knowledge and a profession. In this stage 
of ritualism the older and simpler hymns, often torn from their actual 
context and placed in curious combination with other texts and 
formulas, came to possess importance only for their employment in 
particular sacrifices in conformity with certain sacrificial canons. The 
older hymnal worship of nature-gods, in which the highest mental and 
spiritual possibilities of the Vedic seer were concentrated upon praise, 
prayer, and simple offerings, was replaced by a more or less mechani- 
cal ritualistic worship, in which the priest became more anxious to 
draw his gods into the magic net of sacrifice and to control and mono- 
polise them, by word or deed, to the service of himself and his patron. 
The sacrificial ritual was now a curious admixture of magic' and 
speculation ; it was no longer a supplicatory gift or offering,® but a 
universal cure for sin and evil, administered mechanically, 
and a meretricious means of a mystico-magical nature 
for obtaining material benefits. The gods were rarely 
besought to forgive : a man purifies himself. Comman- 
deered by the priests, the older Vedic nature-gods lost much of their 


A curious mix- 
ture of specula- 
tion and magic. 


* Continued from vol. VI, no. 2, p. 333. 

1 On sacrifice as sympathetic magic, see Hillebrandt, art. 
“Worship (Hindu)" in ERE, and authorities cited therein. For a fairly 
full discussion of the implications of magic in the ritual, see Keith, 
op. cit., ch. 22. 

2 For the Vedic, as distinguished from the Brahmatjic, sacrifice, 
see Hillebrandt, RituallitUratur (Grundriss Series), pp. iif. ; A. Mac- 

SEPTEMBER, 1930 9 
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individuality and character, attending the savanas regularly, and 
meekly partaking of their share of oblation and their cups of soma ; 
for the belief had now become established that a sacrifice, meticulously 
performed, gave complete mastery over the universe and the gods. 
The early idea of a gift in expectation of a return' gave way to the 
assumption that the return is compelled by the gift through the 
mechanism and power of the duly performed sacrifice. Again, the 
employment of an intermediary or intermediaries, who themselves had 
only fixed and mechanical duties to perform in a kind of corporate 
worship, did hardl)^ demand any spirit of personal devotion either in 
the priest or in the worshipper, who thus lost all direct touch with his 
object of worship. Ritualism had thus become more important than 
religion, the priests more important than the gods, while a body 
of Injunctions and proliibitions, conceived as external and impersonal 
verities,* was considered to be more efficacious than an inner 
realisation of devotional experience. In such a stage of mechanical 
sacerdotalism the devotional spirit, which would rest itself directly 
and fervently upon the grace of a personal deity, could hardly survive ; 
and one would be readily inclined to believe, with Sylvain Levi-'^, that 
such a system had no place for morjility or religion. 

But such could not have been wholly the case. Although the 
sacrifice became the centre of all religious activity and an exaggerated 
emphasis was laid upon ceremonies and observances, neither morality 
nor the religious spirit was altogether dead. It waked up again to 
fuller spiritual life partly in the Aranyakas and more deeply in the 
Upanisads. One must not forget that the Brahmanas 


The place of 
morality and 
religion. 


were meant expressly to be liturgical texts, in which it 
would be idle to expect anything else. Nevertheless, 


these purely ritualistic texts are not devoid of moral 


rules and insist upon purity as a religious merit. In them one also 


comes across numerous legends, moralisings, philosophical fancies, 


donell, art, “Veclic Religion** in ERE, p. 6iif, On the theory of 
sacrifice, see Keith, op, ciU, pp. 454-67. 

1 The principle of do ut des governs the sentiment of many of 
the hymns, Cf. also dehi me dadami te etc, in Vaj, Sam, iii, Also 
see Satapatka Br, ii, 5, 3, 19. 

2 S. N, Das Gupta, Hindu Mysticism (Harris Lectures, Chicago: 
London, 1927), pp. 8f. 

3 Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahmanas (Paris, 1898), p. 9 * 
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historical information, mythical exposition and other adventitious 
matter, which in their very nature were not entirely sacerdotal. It must, 
however, be remembered that these ritualistic productions present but 
a one-sided, and therefore hardly adequate, picture of the religious 
life of the period, embodying, as they do, merely the hieratic specula- 
tion of a section of Vedic society. One can never say that these 
priestly formularies and elaborate sacrificial technique, very limited 
in their scope and monopolised by a class or caste, could suffice to 
silence the inevitable questionings and yearnings of the human soul, 
nor could they permanently suppress primitive or unsophisticated faiths, 
swayed by large emotions and sentiments. 

Although the Brahmanas pretended to do nothing more than 
elaborate and prescribe regulations for the older Vedic 
ritual, their extreme and self-satisfied formalism could 
hardly set at rest tlie kecnei perceptions and sensibilities 
of the people at large. An attempt was made therefore 
to palliate the transition as much as possible. The 
oMer Vedic gods were, no doubt, subordinated to the 
sacrifice ; but, while newer and more popular gods were admitted, 
the idea that the gods were the moral upholders of the sacrifice 
remained, and even the potency of the herbs in the Atharva-veda 
was supposed to depend on divine favour. The Hrahmanas introduced 
mystical symbols and suggestions, and made an effort to elevate the 
sacrifice into a world -principle on the basis of the bandhutrKlocinwo.^ ; 
while the term bandhu itself, in spite of its definite technical sense, 
came to be identified with the mma and rUpii under which tlie older 
Vedic gods were often individualised. But the omni- 
d(!ctrine,^and* poteiice of the sacrifice swallowed up the power and 
saamce"^ prestige of the diminished gods, who, with their mystical 
parapharnelia of the bandhus, existed merely as function- 
aries in the ritual. Such a doctrine, which hardly gave any scope to 


Limitations oE 
Brtthmana spe- 
culation and 
the insufficiency 
of its extreme 
and sclf-satis- 
tied formalism. 


individual feelings and emotions, could not, however, in its very nature 
be accepted universally ; and mechanism, however well-regulated and 
glossed over with mystical fancies, could not altogetiier take the edge 
off innate religious fervour. It is true that the Hrahmanas made an 
attempt to broach deeper religious problems by widening the scope 
of polytheism, which was already decadent in later llg-vedic hymns, 
and tentatively making an approach to pantheism ; but one cannot 


See Belvalkar and Kanade, op, «V., pp. 6i'5. 
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Advent and 
opposition of 
new ideas. 


lose sight of a certain feeling of diffidence and arbitrariness and an 
effort at special pleading, which very often disturb 
the smooth complacency of their dogmatic utterances. 
For some priests, even the sacrifice ceased to be the chief 
object of interest, which now became centred upon a 
search for general and ultimate principles, upon an attempt to ex- 
plain the nature of the universe and its relation to self. The priests 
themselves as a rule had been theosophists who attempted to explain 
the riddle of the universe in terms of the sacrifice, but from the specu- 
lations of those who went a step further arose a school of advanced 
thinkers who opposed themselves to ritualism itself,* The note of 
dissatisfaction gradually grew in volume and was openly expressed 
by scoffers and unbelievers outside the orthodox pale. The attempt 
at externalising religion did not prove entirely successful, and the 
inner spiritual longings, intensified, no doubt, by newer ideas coming 
in with an inevitable fusion of races and cultures in the Gangctic 
Valley, could not be fully set at rest by the sacerdotal speculations 
of the day. 

An attempt appears to have been made in the Aranyaka to in- 
corporate the new ideas and effect a compromise, partly by the theory 
of the Asramas and partly by intellectualising 

Attempt at the material sacrifice. The Aranyakas, as also the 
compromise »n . , , . , . , r . . 

the Aranyaka. Upaiiisads, which have the appearance of constituting 

one whole revealed text with the l^rahmanas, pretend 
to maintain the continuity of tradition j but there are certain elements 
in them, which harmonised though they are with the Brahmanic doc- 
trine, could not have been the logical development of premises posi- 
ted in the Brahmanas. These elements must have found their way 
in response to newer demands. The theory about the ASramas or 
stages of life gave free scope to personal meditation at a certain 
stage and to pious discussion of newer as well as older religious pro- 
blems. Hitherto the Brahmanas attached exclusive 
boHcaiKratus importance to kriya or anusihUna^ external works as 

and uposanos, embodied in the ritual : but the value and power of 

thought was now recognised by the theory of symboli- 
cal Kratus and Upasanas. This prescribed a kind of “inner sacri- 
fice*' which dispensed with the actual performance of a rite with its 


I See A. B. Keith, art. “Priest, Priesthood (Hindu)” in ERB\ 
p. 314 ; also cf. Jacobi, art. ^^Brahmainiism'* in UREt 
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elaborate details^ and substituted what was considered to be an equally 
beneficial system of scriptural and contemplative sacrifices, consisting 
only of specific forms of meditation on particular symbols or mystical 
formulas. These meditation-symbols, coming, as they do, from the 
Brahmanas themselves, did not altogether negate the way of ritualism, 
but made it subservient to the way of thought. The process of 
meditation, however, did not demand any special en- 
ofthought^from lighteiiment or knowledge, and consisted merely of a 
the simple and somewhat mechanical process of thinking 

of one entity as a substitution for another entity ^ but 
it involved at the same time a recognition of the power of man's 
inner thought, which was now regarded to be as meritorious or effi- 
cacious as the performance of his sacrificial duties. 

This naturally paved the way to the abstract contemplation of 
Thought-Brahma' which constitutes one of the highest teachings 
of the Upanisads. The earlier Upaniaadic speculation 
symbols *hi°the whicli, ill Common with the Aranyakas, did not alto- 

gether reject the Vedic gods and ritual, ^ was taken 
up almost entirely in expounding in all seriousness, 
one after another, various symbols (prafi/cas) and upiisanas, siicli as 
prana^ vac and manas,^ the golden puru8a in tlic 

Sun and the in the right eye^ — all of which constituted the 
earliest tentative forms in which the Brahman-Atman idea was sym- 
bolised for purposes of meditation.'^ But with the advance of spccu- 


Meditat ion- 
symbols in the 
earlier Upani- 
sads. 


1 This expression has been used by L. D. Barnett in his Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Bhagavadfita (p. 9) in cliaracterising 
the essentials of Upanisadic doctrine. 

2 See Deussen, Philosophy and Religion of the Upanisads, trs, 
A, S. Gedden (Edinburgh, 1908), pp. 61-5. 

3 Brhad-Aranyaka Up., i, 5, 3f. ; Taittifiya Up., iii, if. 

4 Brhad-Aranyaka Up., ii, 3, 4 ; Chandogya Up., iii, 14, 2, iii, 18, 
1-4 ; Kaufiiaki Up., ii, 14. 

5 Brhad-Aranyaka i, 5 , ii, ii. 5 » 3 * 

6 Brhad-Aranyaka Up., v, 5. In iv, i there is a discussion of 
i>ix iipasanas of Brahman, viz, speech, breath, sight, liearing, mind, 
and heart, which are, one by one, dismissed by Yajuavalkya as in- 
complete. 

7 For a summary of these symbols and upasanas, see O. K. 

Anantalakshmi Ammal, Studies in the Upanimds in the Journal of 
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lation there was a growing tendency to transcend symbols and 
iipasanas, and evolve, through the different Brahma-doctrines of ‘Prana^ 
‘Prajfiana*, ‘Sukha-bliuman*, ‘Antaryamin*, 'neti-neti*, the final and 
highly idealistic Brahman- At man theory of One Reality. There is, 
however, little that can be directly connected with the idea of bhakti 
in these speculations of the Aranyakas and the earlier Upanigads. 

It is not necessary for us to give here a survey of the various forms 
or stages of Upanisadic theosophy, nor trace in detail how from the 
Vedic and Brahmanic idea of Purusa, Hirariyagarbha, 
Prajapati or Brahmanaspati was ultimately evolved its 
concept of an impersonal, unmanifest, neuter Brahma. 
Nor is it necessary to show how from the earlier con- 
flicting yet converging theosophical ideas were finally 
shaped, through various gradations of thought and experience, its 
intrepid idealistic monism and its formulation of an unconditioned, 
self-existent, self-thinking, Thought-substance, called Brahman or 
Atman, which modifies itself, without change of identity into cosmic 
thought, and which determines itself further into conditioned beings 
under the accumulated influence of karma and samsara. But the 
change indicated by this idea of a conditionless self as the ultimate 
substratum of all existence is indeed significant. The Upanisads did 
not, of course, repudiate altogether the Brahmanic way of sacrifice, 
but philosophically its point of view cannot be said to approve of 
ritualism, nor of the rival method of penance and asceticism admitted 
by the Aranyakas. For these the Upanisadic thinkers substitute 
knowledge as the most important thing, The purpose for which the 
Brahmana literature came into existence appears now to have been 
fully accomplished j and a new tendency, which opposed thought to 
ritualistic practice, the way of knowledge to the way of works, became 
the marked feature of the idealistic theories of the Upanisads. The 
transition was now made from the traditional god-lore of the Jig-veda 
and the sacrificial lore of the Brahmanas, both of which represent, 
more or less, an objective phase of religious development, to a subjec- 
tive standpoint in which the interest was chiefly centred in self. From 
polytheism, myth and sacrifice we pass on to reflection, philosophy 
and mysticism. 

It is clear, however, that in the purely abstract or intellectual 

Oriental Research^ Madras, Oct,- Dec. 1929, pp. 3iif. Also Deussen, 
op, cit,, pp. Syf., 99-1 19, 
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position of the Upanisads there cannot be any scope for a system of 
bhakti. But we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
o^f ^haV Upanisads do not Jfresent one complete or consistent 
ti in such a system, nor do they offer any one dogmatic doctrine 
scheme, monism or idealism, as tliis will be clear from 

the fact that almost all the later systems of Indian philosophy deduce 
their doctrines from the Upanisads. They embrace, in their wide 
and discursive scope, half-poetical, half-philosophical fancies, mystical 
interpretation of the cherished ritual, symbolism, allegory and legends, 
verbal mystification, dialogues and disputations, abstract idealism and 
monotheistic mysticism. Even materialistic pantheism and dualism 
are not excluded. In their more or less tentative dealing with me- 
taphysical questions the Upanisads proceed by an intuitional rather 
than a logical method, and their divergent doctrines possibly represent 
different stages or forms of mystical spiritual experience. 
They agree in little else but in the fundamental Atman- 
Brahman doctrine of the Primal Absolute, but they 
explain it divergently. It may sound paradoxical but 
it is nevertheless true that such loose generalisation of 
thought made an advance possible. As they spring 
from fancy to fancy, they open up endless avenues of 
thought, all of which no doubt converge towards the ultimate concept 
of Brahman, but which at the same time indicate other currents and 
tendencies of religious experience. There can also be no doubt that 
at many points the purely Upanisadic Brahma-doctrine was profoundly 
modified, not only by individual religious realisation, but also by 
popular religious tendencies, cr)'stallising into sectarian doctrines, 
which sought to conceive the unconditioned impersonal Brahman in 
moro emotional and human terms. It is in these currents of thought 
which originate independently but flow into the main stream of 
of Upanisadic intellectualism, and which contain the germs of a real 
theism, leading to devotionalism, that anticipations of the bhakti- 
doctrine of later times must be sought. Concerned mainly with 
metaphysical questions, the sages have naturally little to say about 
devotionalism, but when they conceive (secondarily, it is true) of a 
personal god as an aspect of the impersonal Brahman, or speak about 
their intimate spiritual illumination, there are unmistakable implica- 
tions of an approach towards a devotional attitude. 

For, it would not be absolutely correct to suppose that the Upa- 
nisads are concerned only with Knowledge and not with Being, that 
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they are content only with the explanation of Reality and do not 
give intimations of its mystical attainment In the 
Presence of as variegated speculation of the Upanisads there is as much 
sics as morality metaphysics as morality and mysticism, giving indica- 
Tn the tions of ail ardent religious consciousness ; and indeed 

the central metaphysical position is reached more by 
ethical and mystical experience than by the way of 
thought. It is a mistake to suppose that the Upanisadic seers were 
merely abstract thinkers ; they were also devout seekers after spiritual 
good. It is only when the pure metaphysics of the Atman-Brahman 
doctrine was translated into the ethics of self-realisation that it could 
be supposed to have ministered unto the spiritual needs of 'such a 
quest. The Upanisads, therefore, agree in putting important em- 
phasis on the ineffable experience which results from an intuitive 
realisation of Atman, and in which the experiencer loses himself in 
a state where there is neither the knower nor the known but where 
there is only an infinitude of blissful illumination. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Atman is not only to be intellectually apprehended, 
but also to be mystically or intuitionally realised' ; and a more or 
less clear distinction appears to be drawn between the way of know- 
ledge and the way of realisation. 

The problem of self-realisation is indeed one which could not 
thus be ignored by the Upanisadic seers, but there 
cannot be any deliberate exposition of the subject j 
for self-realisation is not merely., a metaphysical fact 
but involves an ethical and mystical process by which 
the self stands out in its native purity from out of the in- 
grained limitations of the not-self. No amount of intellec- 
tual equipment can reach this intuitive and immediate apprehension, 

I It is clearly recognised that the Atman in itself is unknowable 
and that neither sense nor thought i.s able to realise it. But Kalha 
Up.% i, 3, r 2 speaks of realisation by means of a subtle and piercing 

buddhi or intuition. This agrees with the teaching of the Bhagavad'- 

gltd, ii. 49 ; vi, 21 : X, 10 ; xviii, S 7 etc., but another passage of the 

Gltd (iii, 42) states that the Supreme Being is even beyond buddhi. 

The implication of such conflicting opinions, which occur also in 
the Upanisads, is that the faculty of realisation is indescribable, 
and therefore mystical in its nature. The same faculty is also denoted 
by the term pratibodha (or prati + V budh) in some passages, 
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which in its very nature is beyond mediate description by word , 
and what the Upani^adic sages do is to throw out hints and sugges- 
tions, or express as naively and directly as possible the intimate 
spiritual experience of reality which had sprung up within them. The 
question is indeed intellectually discussed that if Atman is in itself 
unknowable, and can be characterised only by a denial of all empiri- 
cal attributes {neti-neti)^^ how then self-knowledge can be possible ; 
for such knowledge assumes a distinct subject and object of know- 
ledge and therefore a dualism. But apart from the metaphysics of 
self-consciousness, it is distinctly recognised that self-realisation is 
possible not as an intellectual endeavour but as an intuitional experi- 
ence, The texts have preserved for us some of the mystic outbursts of 
ecstasy or raptures of spiritual experience, which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the true spirit of bhakii. The exclamation of Vama- 
deva in one of these passages® is not unjustly likened by a critic 
of the Upanisads^* to a certain declaration of the 
Rapturciof Maratha bhakta Tiikaram. In another well known 

spiritual experi- 
ence. passage^ the bliss of realisation is likened to the bliss 

arising from the union with a beloved wife ; ^‘Just as 
a man knows nothing outside nor anything inside when he is embraced 
by his beloved wife, so when this self is embraced by the all-knowing 
self, he knows nothing outside nor inside ; that is his true nature, when 
all desires are satisfied, when the only desire is for the 
ard^e"rotic^'^ wherc there is no desire, no grief.^' This passage is 

mysticism. wofth quoting for its undoubted tendency towards erotic 
mysticism, betokening an intense loving devotion, of 
which we have found traces even in some of the Rg-Vedic hymns. 

1 Deussen, op, cit,, pp. 74^., I46f., 27of., 303, *26, 

2 Brhad-Aravtyaka Up,^ i, 4, 10. Cf, also CJi^ndogya Up.f viii, 
13* I ; Taittirxya Up,y iii, 10, 5-6. 

3 Ranade, Constructive Survey of the Upaui^aiic Philosophy ^ p. 35 1 . 

4 Brkad’Ara'^yaka £//,, iv, 3, 21, No doubt, Brahman is con- 
ceived as ananda or bliss, but this doctrine is connected with the 
psychology of deep sleep and implies by the word the type of bliss 
that holds sway in deep sleep when the opposition of subject and 
object is destroyed. See Deussen, op, cit., pp. 140!. It is noteworthy 
that Kau%\takuBr, Up, iii, 8, uses the word ananda almost in the 
sense of sexual enjoyment. The description of all the gods as 
“beings of joy” {anandatmd)^ given as early as Satapatha Br, x, 3, 5, 
* 3 > signifies, as Deussen rightly points out, something quite different, 

LH.Qii SEPTEMBER, I930 
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InSuence of in- 
dividual spiri- 
tual experience^ 
as well as of 
popular relij'ion. 


The tendency of the Brahmanas and Upani§ads was, no doubt, 
to diminish the personal aspect of divinity, but the influence of popular 
religion, as well as the personal spiritual experience 
of individual seers, must not be forgotten in the growth 
of Upanisadic teaching. Although most of the Vedic 
gods had become priestly fiction or were reduced to 
the position of being symbolical representatives of 
Atman-Brahnian, yet the vivid belief in powerful and real gods, 
such as Rudra-Siva, who were not abstractions, certainly survived 
even from the period of the Brahmanas. In this personal adoration 
of the great gods is to be sought the origin of the marked theism 
of some aspects of iis philosophy, as well as of the sectarian devotional- 
ism of Upanisads like the HvetZihvatara, but it must also have influenc- 
ed its fundamental conception of Atman-Brahman, The terms in 
which realisation of Brali/nan is described in many of its highly 
coloured passages of a tlieistic nature indicate that Brahman was not 
only intellectually apprehended as a psycho-physical 
adoratton^akin principle, but also directly realised, more or less, as a 
personal Being. The well known description of the In- 
dwelling Lord or Antaryamin in Brhad-Aranyaka Upa- 
ni§ady iii, 7, or of the Aksara or the Immutable Lord as Lawgiver to the 
universe in the same text iii, 8, may be cited as illustrations to the 
point. Like Krsna in the Bhagavadglta, again, Indra proclaims him- 
self as the true object of knowledge and worship in Kausltaki Brahm- 
ana Upanimdj iii, 9 (cf. also Br-Ar, Up,y ii, i), as well as in Baskala- 
Mantropanif^ad where Mecihatithi appears in the role of a loving 
devotee to Indra, who describes himself as the Brahman. Although 
the original idealism reveals itpelf, a similar attitude of adoration under- 
lies the conception of Atman-Vaisvanara as the Virat-Purusa or world- 
soul in a famous passage in \\\q Chandogya Up.{Viii-li=^Satapatlia 
Brahmaiia^ x, 6, i), which finds its analogue in the conception which is 
involved in the Yaj naval kya-Maitreyi dialogue in Brhad-Aranyaka 
Upani^ady ii, 4 and iv, 5. In all these passages, no doubt, the imper- 
sonal Brahman^ is spoken of, but it is si)oken of in the most philoso- 


I Whether the term brahman originally meant prayer, hymn 
or spell need not be discussed here. Hillebrandt (art. '‘Brahman” in 
£/?£), who gives from Sayana seven different and in most cases 
justifiable interpretations of the word, is of opinion that the original 
sense was ‘magic'; but the view cannot be taken as widely accepted. 
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phically passionate terms; if it is not full-fledged theism or devotional- 
ism, it is. the first step towards such an attitude. 

The question is considered not only from the psychological but 
also from the moral point of view. Clearness of illumination or, 
vision of the Atman comes to one who has fulfilled 
certain requirements of moral purity, just in the same 
way as a bhakta in later devotional theories must possess 
certain preliminary moral or spiritual qualifications 
before grace is vouchsafed to him. That every one is 
not fit to receive illumination or beatitude is agreed 
on all hands; but the texts are not agreed as to the 
enumeration of the requisite qualification. Tranquillity, self restraint, 
penance, renunciation, patience, introversion or looking inwards,, 
humility, right pursuit, freedom from sins, purity of nature are some 
of the qualifications for self-realisation variously laid down by the 
Upaniaads.^ These requirements are further connected with the 
necessity of initiation by a competent spiritual teacher or guide, who 
has himself walked on the same path — a doctrine which leads to the 
later guru-vada of sectarian systems of b/ia/ctz. The comparatively 
late passage from the i^vetaivatara Upanimd in which 
the word bhakti occurs for the first time (vi, 23)^: 
yasya deve parii bhaktir yatha deve tathfi gurau/ 
tasyaite kathita hyarthfdi prakasante mahatmanah// 
states that the spiritual secret reveals itself to one who 
has devotion in God as in the master ; and the Bhagavadgiid, repeating 

It is interesting, however, to note that if the term meant prayer, 
then Gedden {Studies in the Religions of the East, London 1913, 
PP* 235-36), following Deussen, is probably right in stating that 
the prayer in this case is to be conceived not as petition but 
as the mystical exaltation of feeling and thought in communion 
with the Divine. This seems also to be the view of Geldner in his 
Der Rg-Veda in Auswahl, pt. i, p. I22f. If this view is correct, 
then we can understand the ecstatic emotion or exaltation of feeling 
which is described as accompanying Brahma-realisation in the 
Upanisads, which employ the term to signify their loftiest conception 
of absolute reality. 

1 See Deussen, op. cit„ pp. 328!, 

2 Garbe {Die Bhagavadgita, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1921, p. 44) traces 
the word bhakti in its religious sense in ThefigMha, v. 370 and in the 
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the sentiment (xviii, 67) forbids imparting of spiritual knowledge to 
one who has no faith either in God or in the master. Apart from the 
very practical hints in the nature of y^j^a-practices’ 
Yoga^practiccs fh® realisation of Supreme Being by some 

of the younger Upanisad, the Upanisads are almost un- 
animous in stating that meditation upon the mystic symbols, especially 
the symbol is one of the most desirable means which a spiritual 

teacher should prescribe to his aspiring disciple; and these would 
give some indication of the practical aspects of Upanii^dic teaching. 

An attempt has been made to explain these anticipations of theism 

and devotionalism in the Upanisadic teaching of absolute idealism by 

the ingenious and attractive, but hardly credible, theory 

These elements that the authors of the Upani§ads really meant to 

devot/onafism distinguish between two kinds of knowledge and two 

in the Upani- kinds of Brahman, a higher and a lower, — the lower form 

^dS| now to be ^ 

explained. being specially intended for the ordinary man to whom 
abstruse metaphysical conception of a conditionless 
Brahman was frankly unintelligible. This view has indeed the high 
authority of old commentators like Sankara and modern interpreters like 
Deussen ; but it has hardly the sanction of the older Upanisads them- 
selves.® On the other hand, it stands to reason to suppose that these 
different lines of thought in the Upanisads, as we have already stated, 

general sense of love and devotion in the Jatakas, v, 340, 3, 6 ; 352, ii. 
It was probably borrowed by Buddhism from early Hindu sources. The 
word, of course, was no longer unusual or rare in tlie time of Panini 
or of the epics. That the idea of bhakti was not altogether absent in 
theistic developments of Buddhism is now admitted ; and the word 
occurs, of course, in later works iike Aryasiira’s Jataka-mala or Santi- 
deva’s Bodhicaryavatara. See Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India 
(London 1921), pp. 47f, esp, pp. 51, loi. 

1 Deussen, op. cit., pp. 85, 116, 309f, 363, 382, 392f; Keith, 

op. cit.i pp. 549, 589! ; Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanieadeth PP* 
223-235. The younger Upanisads like Kaihay Mu*^aka% SvetUvatara 
and MaridUkya expressly teach or refer to such doctrines. 

2 See for instance, Kaiha Up.y i, 2, I 5 -I 7 ; Mw^aka 
3*4; Prama Up.t v, 1-5; MarulUAya Up.y i -\2 etc, 

3 Some of the very late and sectarian Upanisads, like Rivia- 
tupanl (I, 7), speak of symbols and forms of the diety as helps to the 
inferior devotee in his practice of devotion. 
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arc incidental and natural to its discursive way of exposition, and that 
they probably represent either different stages or forms of spiritual illu- 
minationi or indicate a mixture of high speculation with the demands 
of the popular faiths which asked for a personal god, Some of these 
popular notions might have been also traditional and independent of 
orthodox teaching. There cannot indeed be any doubt that the 
monistic and idealistic doctrine of Brahman, developed to its utmost 
logical conclusion in diverse ways, forms the dominant teaching of 
the Upani^ads and underlies all its implications ; but at the same 
time, even the most metaphysical of these thinkers do not proceed 
by a logical or scholastic method but state by means of dialogues, 
similes, legends and mystical language what they grasp intuitively. 
Thereby they admit elements, personal or otherwise, which, are no 
doubt harmonised with their central doctrine but which, strictly consi- 
dered, appear to be alien to their fundamental position. Thus, mention 
is made of an apparently traditional cosmology in which 
Brahman, sometimes described by mystical and unin- 
telligible expressions like tajjalan^ or iadvanam^ 
appears as the creator and sustainer of a real world, in 
which he is immanent, which has no existence apart 
from him, and which ultimately returns to the source from which it 
came. In such cosmological theories Brahman is often individualised 
and endowed with properties and capacities, and an apparent or 
provisional reality is allowed to the universe and the individual. 
These ideas are not indeed always developed on theistic lines, but in 
them, as well as in Upanisadic pantheistic ideas in general, we have 
the germs of a real theism ; and they probably came from or had been 
influenced by, traditional faiths which, in their origin, must have been 
independent of the peculiarly Upanisadic doctrine. 

Even in some of the most severely idealistic theories these tendencies 
reveal themselves. From the views, sometimes enun- 
ciated, that the Atman is the universe, a pantheistic 
tendency prompts even Yajuavalkya, inspite of his 
doctrine of absolute identity, to describe the Atman as 
the internal ruler, the inner guide {antaryamin),^ or as 
supporting the sun and moon, heaven and earth, or as expanding into 
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I CKindogya Up.% iU, 14, i. 2 Kena Up.i 31 ( = v, 6), 

3 Brhad^Aranyaka Up., iii, 7. The Antaryamin-doctrine is really 
due to Uddalaka-Aruiji, the teacher and rival of Yajfiavalkya, 
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the whole universe which results at his command (praaasana). The 
empirical conception of causality is not altogether dispensed with and 
is responsible for the views, variously expressed, that the Atman 
produces the universe and enters into it, like salt dissolved in water. 
The doctrine of Brahman as bliss, diversely explained as sukka- 
bhUman^ or under the mystic name kam (joy)^ is, however, hardly 
of any importance from our point of view, for it conceives of a state 
in which there is no division of subject and object, and this is clear 
from the further development of the doctrine in the Anandavalli 
section of the Taittirlya Upanimd. When Yajilavalkya asserts the 
theory, the bliss which he contemplates is that of a man in dream- 
less sleep when the consciousness of individuality is lost. 

Even if it fails to afford a satisfactory explanation of the empiric 
world, Yajnavalkya's ntti-neti doctrine strongly emphasises the iin- 
knowableness and unity of Atman, and as such it reaches 
the highest standpoint of pure idealism ; but his specu- 
lation, in which the Atman is not a mere psycho physical 
abstraction but an Atman of real content, is often broken 
down by empirical modifications. It cannot indeed be maintained that he 
teaches a doctrine of love, or a dualistic theology, but when he speaks 
of Brahma-realisation in terms of the bliss of union with the beloved 
or .states that “this (self) is dearer than a son, clearer than wealth, 
dearer than anything else,” that “let a man worship the self alone as 
dcar ”3 and that the self is kHviayatana and kamamaya^^ he indicates, 
as a part indeed of his great doctrine of identity, a worship of 
self which is not self-worship, bi:*' he also gives expression to a dual- 
istic note which is involved in all attitude of dearness or affection, 
in however idealised form such affection may be represented, Other- 
wise, the assertion that the impersonal self loves itself would be 
apparently meaningless. It is indeed hardly correct to say* that 
Yajflavalkya, like the author of the Taittifiya Vpaiiimd^ maintains 


1 Chandogya Up,^ vii, 23, 2^. This doctrine is associated with the 
name of Sanatkumara, 

2 Chandogya Up.^ iv, 10, 5. 

3 Brhad-Aranyaka Up,^ i, 4, 8, 

4 Brhad-Aranyaka Up,^ iii, 9 , il. 

5 As stated in Barua, P re- Buddhistic Indian Philotophy^ Calcutta, 

1921* p. 158. 

6 ii; 8, 1-5. 
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that there is no distinction in kind between physical good and spiri- 
tual bliss. He speaks indeed in metaphorical language of the bliss 
of self-realisation as the bliss of erotic union, but the simile, which 
strikes, if pressed, at the very root of his teaching of non-duality, should 
be taken as a fanciful or empirical analogy, and not as an isolated or 
conclusive argument. The bliss certainly is not the ultimate reality, 
but only the highest conceivable or revealed to thought ; but even 
this view contradicts his absolute position that the ultimate reality 
is undefiiiable, and corresponds rather to Ramanuja’s conception of 
the concrete Brahman. Nevertheless, such temporary personifications 
of the Brahman, even if they indicate a certain eclecticism or want of 
consistency characteristic of Upanisadic teaching in general, are 
not indeed empty phrases, but they bear testimony to realistic 
intrusions in the severe idealism of Yajnavalkya’s fundamental doc- 
trine. Expressions are not wanting to shew that even 
Spirit of Yajfiavalkya’s lofty idealism there is a spirit of 

reverence and . ^ 

love. of reverence and love — which has been termed **spiri- 

tualised bhakii'* by one critic’ — for tlie absolute per- 
sonified or conceived as a deity who is the creator (vihvakrt) 

and the protector {bhuiapala\ the lord of all {sarvavarUf sarvasvadhi^ 
patt)^ the supreme person {puruHottama)!^ Indeed, cosmogonism, 
idealism, mysticism, theism and devotionalism are all mixed up in a 
curious way in Upanisadic teaching. Just as the mystical monism 
of the Upanisad was broken in by Vedic polytheism and Brrihmanic 
ceremonialism, and its cosmology gave room sometimes to a personal 
creator, so also in eschatology the conception of rebirth is not un- 
mixed with ideas of hell and punishment. These may be illogical 
combinations, but these also shew that popular religious movements, 
which were never fully affected or dominated by the absolute ideal- 
ism of the Upanisad, reacted in their turn upon the refined specula- 
tions of the lofty thinkers. 

Indeed, we have many passages, fairly distributed over almost the 
whole of Upanisad literature, which give us a somewhat saguna descrip- 
tion of the Brahman as Anna-Prana-Mano-Vijfiana-Sukha-maya ; but a 
more pronounced dualistic note is to be found in the doctrine 


I Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy^ 1923* vol, I, p. 233, 
3 Brhad^Aranyaka Up,^ iv, 4, 22. 
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of San^ilya preserved for us in Chandogya Ufiam§ad, lii, 4, In con* 
trast with the negative non-empirical theory of Yajfia- 
doctrineVnd^ valkya, Sandilya characterises Brahman in thoroughly 
duafutk note positive terms. He establishes the identity of micro* 
cosm and macrocosm by asserting that the self within 
us» smaller than the mustard seed, is also the self without us, 
which is greater than the greatest world ; and then he goes on to 
speak of the realisation of divine nature as the supreme end. 
The expression is still loaded with the conventions of Upanisadic 
thought, but the Brahman of Sandilya is more of a sagiina con- 
ception, described as bha-rTipa, satya-sankalpa^ sarva^karwa^ sarva- 
kama^ sarva-gandha^ sarva-rasa^ sarvam idam abhyattah (whose 
form is light, whose will is truth, who performeth all things and 
wiileth all things, to whom belong all odours and all tastes, who 
envelops all this existence) ; and the sage is sure of being merged 
in Brahman after death (itah pretyabhisambhavitasmi)^ for all exist- 
ence comes from Him, lives in Him and is resolved into Him,'' 
This doctrine is, no doubt, developed from Hatapatha Brahmana^^ 
but if it still speaks of a self without limitation, it also conceives of 
a self with every great attribute. There may not be any truth in 
the tradition which makes Sandilya the originator of bhakti-vTxda and 
ascribes to him a later su^ra work on bhakii, but there cannot be any 
doubt from the Sandilya-Vidya section just quoted that his motive 
was religious as well as philosophical. 

These highly coloured passages may indeed be interpreted as tem- 
porary and poetical personifications of Brahman ; but the doctrine 
of a personal god, and with it the doctrine of pre* 
destination and grace emerge gradually in some 
a personal god of the younger Upanisads, where we have a more 

cationL**"^'* or less personal divinity in place of the impersonal 

Absolute. It is chiefly from these passages that later 
doctrines of bhakti derive their authority and inspiration. The 
relation of the universal to the individual soul is no longer con- 
ceived as one of identity but as one of some degree of contrast 
and independence. Theoretically, the original identity is, indeed, 


1 With regard to the meaning of the term taffalan in this pass- 
age {Chandogya Up. iii, 14, i), see iSankara's commentary and Deusseii, 
op. cit.^ pp. 1 80-8 r. 

2 X, 6, 3, 1-2 ; iii, 14, 3, 
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not denied, but the individual Atman is distinguished from Atman 
in the highest aspect, at first tentatively, as we have seen in the 
older Upanisads, then definitely and expressly in the KaUia Upa^ 
nisadt more prominently with the presentation of Atman as the god 
Rudra in Svetasvatara Upanimd^ and in a still more definitely sectarian 
form in the still later Maitrayam, and other UpanhadsP The de- 
iTiand for a personal god, who was introduced sometimes congruously, 
sometimes ab extra^ in the older texts, was now fully recognised, 
and the impersonal Atman became more and more personalised and 
invested with properties and attributes. 

The Kaiha is one of the major Upanisads, whicli is interesting 
from our point of view as being one of the sources which supply 
many of the images and ideas of the Bhagavadglta. 
IJroljp Apart from the poetical form, the narrative prelude 

and dialogue, the well known image of the Asvattha 
tree, the parable of the chariot, the description of the 
Atman as neither the killer nor the killed, which are common 
to the two works, it has been even suggested that 
the famous figure of the Atman as the chariot- 
driver in the parable referred to, is responsible for 
the Gita-episode itself of the MahabJuirata. It is not necessary 
for us to consider here the sources of the in detail ; 

but it may be noted that the Kaiha inspired or supplied the meta- 
physical rather than the devotional passages of the later theistic work. 
The text of the Upanisad is admittedly not homegenous,® and like 
most of the Upanisads it hardly presents a consistent or complete 
doctrine ; but the attitude of the work as a whole cannot be described 
as either truly theistic or devotional. The idealistic Atman-Brahman 
doctrine of identity is still the predominant note, and the self is still 
characterised in terms of negative theology (i, 3, 15), although in other 
passages its immanence and transcendence are also assert 
ments is, liowevei*, important to note that 

the Upanisad is marked by a growing tendency to 
distinguish between the supreme and the individual self as “light and 


major 
Upanisads 


The Katha 
Upaninad, 


1 In the still later ch’^gmatic and sectarian Neo Upanisads a 
whole host of deities like Brahma, Visnu, J 5 iva. Narayana etc. appears 
as representatives or personifications of Brahman ; but it is not necess- 
ary to take them into account here, 

2 Cf. Weber, Indische Studicn^ ii, pp. 1 97-200. 
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shadow” (i, 3, i), thereby conceding something like a secondary reality 
to the latter, as well as by a very practical attitude which insists upon 
the realisation of self not in a future life but in this very life (ii, 3, 4), 
This can be attained, we are told, not by intellect, but by a kind of 
subtle and piercing budd/ti or intuition (i, 3, 12), as well as by mystical 
y<?^rt-practices (i, 2, 16 ; ii 2, 3), aided by the instruction of the spiritual 
teacher (i, 2, 8-9 ; i, 3, 14). Stress is laid on the necessity of introver- 
sion or turning the eye inwards, in contrast to the mere use of the 
senses (ii, 1,1). We find also a mention of the different types or 
stages of mystical illumination in different worlds (ii, 3, 10), as well as 
of the forms in which the Atman reveals itself before the mystic 
(«. I, 13)- 

The interpreters of the Upanisad are not agreed as to whether the 

above passages indicate full liberation, jlvan-mukti or 

o "a docVrln'c^of liberation by stages, krama-mukti \ but there is ore 

grace and prc- passage (i, 2, 23) which is supposed to formulate tlie 
destination* 1 4. • r *1 ^T*i • * 

doctrine of special grace. This verse says^ : 

“This Self is not to be gained by word of mouth, nor by intellect, 
nor by the manifold scripture. Only by the man whom He chooses is 
He apprehended ; to him the Atman reveals Ills own form.” 

It is not clear if this passage, taken as a part of the whole text and 
not by itself, really inculcates a definite and deliberate doctrine of 
grace® and predestination ; but it certainly appears to imply the 

1 nayam atviU pravacanena labhyo 

nn medhaya na bahum hrutennl 
yam evaim vrnute tena labhyas 

tasyaim atmTi vrnute tanum svamll 

Roer (see Twelve Principal Upani^ads, ed, Tatya, p. 125) translates 
the verse differently, but inaccurately, thus : “It (soul) can be 
obtained by the soul by which it is desired. His soul (i.e. the soul of 
him who is desirous of knowing his own soul) reveals its own truth.” 
We have followed above the generally accepted interpretation. Cf. 
Deiissen, op. cit.^ p. 177 ; Ranade and Belvalkar, op. cit,^ p. 269 ; Keith 
op. cit.y p. 538. Narayanatirtha in his Dhakti-candrika commentary 
(ed. Benares, 1924) on the Sandilya-sutra (i, i, 3) quotes this verse as 
an authoritative enunciation of the doctrine of grace {anugraha). 

2 On the evidence of Katha Up.^ i, 3, 9 {so'dhvanah param apnoU 
tad visnoh paramam padam) the Upanisad has been supposed to uphold 
sectarian Vaisnavism, just as livetaivatara Up, maintains a philosophical 
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the mental attitude, which finding the futility of unaided human endea- 
vour, ascribes the attainment of Atman to an act of spiritual election,— 
a mental attitude in which are, indeed, to be found the roots or anticipa- 
tions of the special doctrine of grace. The other, but still more doubtful 
passage (i, 2, 20),' which speaks of Atm an-realisation of the person 
who is free from desire and grief, is not clear as to its alleged theistic 
sense, because its interpretation depends upon whether we read dhatu- 
prasadat, ‘*by the tranquility of the elements’", or d/iaiuh prasadU “by 
the grace of the creator.” The fact, however, that these passages and 
ideas from the Kaiha are repeated in later Upanisads like the 
Mundaka (iii, 2, 3) and the Svetmvatara (iii, 20)*^ in a clearly theistic 
sense is important and significant. 

Like the Katha^ the Mundaka Upanimd is interesting for having 
supplied many ideas, expressions and images to the Bhagavadglta, ; 
but so many diverse and conflicting views appear side by side that its 
eclecticism is beyond doubt. Deussen® speaks of this 
Upanisad as being characterised generally by a panthei- 
eciectfcism. stic Spirit, but extreme metaphysical views — some purely 
monistic (i, i, 6; iii, 2, 8), some qualified monistic 
(iii. ii 3)1 while others dualistic (iii, i, 1-2) and even pluralistic 
(ii, i» i)*— make it difficult to deduce any one consistent doctrine 
from the work. Inspite of the dominant idealistic teaching of the 
impersonal Brahman, the age in which the work was composed must 
have been one of spiritual contradiction. That ritualism was not yet 


doctrine of Saivism. But the evidence is too slight for any such con- 
clusion, The phrase vif^noh paramam padtim refers probably to 
nothing more than the Kg-vedic myth of the highest step of the sun- 
god Visnu. See Deussen, Sechzi^ Upanisads, p. 277, fn. 

1 tain akratuh pasyati vlta^i^okol d/iaiH‘prasud.ht i/i i/iifnanain 
Utmanahjl 

2 Reading d/iutuh prasadat. Also in MahZimrayana Up, 8, 3 
{^Taitt, Aranyaka^ x, 10, i). Sankara interprets the phrase as tran- 
quility of the senses obtained by yoga-practices. Sayana on Taitt, Ar,, 
X, 10, 1 reads d/iatuh prasadat j while Naniyana gives both the explana- 
tions. 

3 Philosophy and Religion of the Upanniadsx p. i 77 » 

4 It must be remembered that most of these passages lead ulti- 
mately to a unitary conclusion. 
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dead is clear from the fact the author extols (i) 2, i«6) and condemns 
(i, 2, 7-12) sacrificial religion almost in the same breath. The cosmo* 
logy of the Upani§ad is marked by a halting metaphysics, which 
anticipates at once the realistic Sainkhya and the idealistic Vedanta 
ideas. Although the original non-duality and impersonal aspects of 
the Brahman-doctrine are repeated, the Upanisad shows a distinctly 
practical mystical spirit of Brahma-realisation and does not hesitate 
to prescribe the aid of the spiritual teacher (i, i, 12-13), the necessity 
of moral purity and the efficacy of y^»^4-practices for a direct commu- 
nion with the Brahman by a kind of intuition, called Vijhana (ii, 2, 
7).* If its cosmogonism may be described as a personal-impersonal 
theory of creation, its doctrine of immortality may also be character- 
ised in the same way ^ ; but it is difficult to decide if it formulates 
the hravtainukti or nvaii-inukti doctrine of liberation. Nevertheless, 
inspite of these contradictions, this Upanisad, even if it insists on the 
primacy of the impersonal Brahman, appears on the whole to betray 
a growing tendency towards realism and belief in personality, which 
is hardly content with abstractions and with the hasty 
unity of pantheism. It tends with ever-increasing 
clearness to separate the supreme from the indivi- 
dual self, emphasising the personal more than the im- 
personal aspect of the supreme self. If the Kalha 
(i, 3, i) distinguishes the individual and the supreme self as light and 
shadow, the Mundaka goes a step further (iii, i, 1-3) in milking use 
of the Rg-vedic (i, 164, 21) imagery of two birds dwelling in one tree, 
one eating the sweet fruit and the other merely gazing on the scene,— 
thus fixing in an almost deistic fashion the responsibility of tlie enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of action on the individual self. While no n-dual- 
istic commentators like Sankara appear to have been troubled over 
the reconciliation of this passage, later dualistic bhakti schools have 
tried to make proper use of it and push it to its logical conclusion ; 
but there can hardly be any doubt that the passage really favours 
a dualfstic view. The description of the Burusa in the cosmological 
account given in ii, i appears in the same way to favour a more perso- 
nal than impersonal conception ; and, as we have already noticed 
before, this Upaniaad accepts and repeats from the Kaiha the passage 


Growing ten- 
dency towards 
realism and 
belief in perso- 
nality. 


1 Also called jiliina, iii| i, 8. 

2 Belvalkar and Ranade, op, cit., p. 288. 
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which appears to anticipate a doctrine of grace and predestination, 
which is further developed in the Hvetawatara. 

The Svetdkvatara Upanimd has been characterised by Deussen as 
the leading example of the theistic teaching of the Upanisads, and 
scholars have accepted it as the opm classicus in which 
Up*afi?*aOts*” philosophic basis of the Saivite doctrine 

Strong theistic Qf Rudra-Siva worsliip arc to be sought. Ikit, proper- 
" * ly speaking, the work, like most Upanisads again, pre- 

sents na consistent or complete system ; it attempts at a somewhat 
crude harmonisation of conflicting views.* It, no doubt, accepts the 
main Upani§adic position of the reality of the Supreme Brahman, who 
is in one passage (vi.ii) described as kevaUi and nir^una and in another 
characterised negatively as “without parts, without action, without change, 
without faults” (vi, 19), At the same time, its theistic and devotional 
attitude is also undoubted. Its Saivism, however, is so much suffused 
with traditional Vedic, Upaniaadic, and Vedantic thought (the earlier 
Samhita and Upanisad texts having been exploited freely from the 
disjecta membra of its whole descriptions of the deity) that it is diffi- 
cult to disentangle the original from the borrowed or traditional ideas, 
excepting, of course, its theistic doctrine of lliidra itself, which forms 
the peculiar feature of the work. But leaving aside the earlier theologi- 
cal conceptions as well as primitive Sat.nkliya, Yoga and Vedanta ideas, 
which it shares in common with tiie Kafji i i\vt 3[u\i(lakay Kxxd 
which need not detain us here, we have in the last cliaptcr even a 
pure unsectarian theism in which the deity drops his designation of 
Rudra-Siva and becomes the supreme universal god, although the 
concluding part of the description declares, in the true Upanisaclic 
spirit, the identity of this divinity with the Atman. 

It cannot be said, however, that this Upanisad is merely eclectic 
or uncritical. It wavers indeed betw'een divergent views 
Its conception attempts to harmoni<c them all under the 

gud. conception of a personal i^od. Its interest and import- 

ance in Upanisadic tiiou^ht consist chiefly in its 
contribution of the philosopliy of the Isvara, who is variously named 

I See Deussen, Sechzig (Leipzig, 1897), pp. 288f. and 

Hopkins' remarks thereon in 23 (1901), pp. 380-87. Deussen’s 
view that the Upanisad is hardly sectarian is not convincing. Barth 
{Religions of India, Eng. trs., p. 207) would take it as a kind of Saivite 

Bhagavadglta. 
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or described as Isa, ISana, Deva, Riidra, Hara, Mahesvara or iSiva. 
An attempt, however, is made from the very outset to arrive at the 
theistic position by a criticism of a number of other views. Sucli 
doctrines as regard Time (Kala), Nature (Svabhava), Necessity 
(Niyati), Chance (Yaclrcchfi), the elements (Bhutani), Purusa, or a 
combination of these to be the ultimate principle are found insuffi- 
cient ; and the Upanisacl proceeds to postulate Ife, Rudra or Deva 
as .the ultimate principle, to whom the name Brahman is also applied. 
In this higher unity of l4a, the antinomies of the perishable and the 
imperishable, the manifest and the unmanifest, the powerful and the 
powerless, the knowing and the not-knowing, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed are synthesised (i, S-9). The Upanisad then goes on to speak 
of the Triune Unity of Godhead (i, 9 ; I, 12) as the enjoyer 
the enjoyed {bhogya) and t!ie impeller {preritr ) — which anticipates 
clearly the trinitarian monism of the qualified monistic school of 
Ramanuja. The i^vet^ihvatard admits indeed the absolute Brahman 
as the highest entit}^ the metaphysical or basic conception, but the Isa 
as the personal Lord is a kind of composite Braliman who is the eternal 
supporter of j\va and matter,' There is no trace of the extreme 
negative position of Yajiiavalkya in this Upanisad ^ and being 
essentially theistic, it fiankly presents Brahman or Isvara as distinct 
from the individual, altliough the distinction is probably regarded as 
one of degree. 

Tlie Saivite doctrine of Isvara is to be found chiefly in the third 
and fourth chapters of the Hvctmvatara Upani^ad^ although references 
to Isa, Hara o’* Siva occur in the other chapters as 
Its Saivite doc- Stated abovc, ail attempt has been 

idvara. made in this work to clothe the sectarian doctrine of a 

personal god in the language and convention of Vedic 
and Upanisadic thought ; and borrowings, either wholesale or in 
fragments from earlier texts, arc scattered throughout. At times the 
Brahman is set above or identified with Rudra, although to Brahman 
himself the name of Lord (Isa), which is also a synonym of Rudra, 
is expressly given. Rudra, however, has a real existence. He is 
described as holding his powers or nets in his hand, and thus 

creating, preserving and destroying the world (iii, i-2). He has his 
eyes and his face, his arms and feet everywhere, and from liim the 


1 S. Radhakrishnan, op, pp, 512-13. 

2 This foreshadows the Saivite doctrine of Basu, Pati and Pa^^a. 
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Hiranyagarbha was first born. He is the maker, the all-knower, self- 
boriii intelligent, the author of time and yet set beyond all time, 
the ruler of matter and spirit, the lord of qualities and the cause of 
bondage and release. Divine immanence as well as transcendence 
is admitted ; and in a mood of inspired revelation (iii, 8) the 
author of the Upanisad assures us that he lias himself known this 
great ‘Terson” of sun-like radiance who is beyond all darkness. With 
a clearer tendency to Vedantic thought, the god Isa or Tsana is also 
regarded (iv, 9-ri) as a maker of magic and the product, the 

Universe, as the illusion (maya),^ the cause of the bondage of the 
soul. 

As a corollary to this gradually developing theistic attitude, the 
supreme self in the Upanisads, in relation to tlic individual self, was 
gradually assuming the appearance of a personal provi- 
dence.- In the Svelasvafnra (vi, ii)thc personalised 
Atman is the overseer of actions {/carmadhya^^sa), who 
apportions qualities and ends to each and all (vi, 4),'^ 
executes justice, restrains evil, allots good fortune (vi, 6) 
and brings to maturity whatever is to ripen (v, 5). 

To see this god, who is a representative of and even sometimes set 
beyond the Atman, in a mystic vision is cleclajcd to be the end of man. 

Nearly the whole of the second chapter (ii, 8f.) prescribes 
and ethfea^^* /'t^^rj-practices for a mystical realisation of the godhead, 
elements of this ethical attitude IS indicated by an insistence on 

moral purity in the devotee. Towards the end (iv, 18, 21, 
23) of the work, we are told that the reality of god cannot be compre- 
hended by knowledge but by faith and meditation. This Upanisad 


The supreme 
self in the cha- 
racter of pCi- 
ficmal provi- 
dence. 


1 It is not necessary to read, with Dcussen, tlic niliilwtic inter- 
pretation of Sankara into this first formal .'q)pearancc oi mayu in a 
philosophical sense ; but there can hardly be any doubt tliat it fore- 
shadows the Vedantic idea. In this passage the word is probably 
meant to suggest that the nature of the relation of the empiric world 
to absolute reality (conceived here in a theistic sense) consists of an 
illusion or delusion of duality, such as Yajiiavalk}*a would suggest in a 
passage like BrhadrAranyaka Up,y ii, 4, 14* 

2 See Deussen, op, cit ^ pp. 21 if. Cf. Keith, op, ett,^ p. 528. 

3 yatha-taihyato as Im Up., 8 puts it, even at the expense ol the 
metre, Cf. Kaiha^ ii, 2, 13, 
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passages. 


The doctrino 
of grace and 
predestination 
more detinitely 
asserted. 


repeats, like the Munduka, the Katha-v^xs^ about two birds dwelling in 
the same tree ; but it goes a step further by combining 
this image with the parable of the *'two he^oats** (iv, $), 
one loving and lying by the tri-coloured she-goat and 
tlie other abandoning her after his enjoyment — a parable which is 
supposed to imply inchoate Samkhya doctrines mixed 
with Vedanta, Whether the other Kaiha~vtx^^ (i, 2, 23) 
repeated with the reading dhatuh prasadat (iii, 20), “by 
grace of god”, is to be interpreted as expressly formu- 
lating the doctrine of grace may be doubted • but the 
theistic character of the Upanisad makes such a conclusion highly 
probable. This is indeed confirmed by the passage’ in vi, 18, in 
which the devotee, desirous of liberation, surrenders 
Anticipation of himscif and seeks the protection of tlie god, somewhat 
Prapatti in tlie same manner as the doctrine of prafatti or self- 

surrender would make the bhakta act. And lastly, in 
a concluding passage (vi, 23)2 we are told that divine knowledge 
reveals itself to one who has hhakti or high devotion 

and use of the (devciS^ as Well as to his spiritual teacher {gutu)’^ 

term bhaktu , . / . 'o / 

a sentiment which clearly anticipates the general atti- 
tude of the BhagavadgltZf, and the later bhakti^mstra. 

Amid the perplexing variety of their teaching, these definite theis- 
tic developments in the younger Upanisads, culminating in a vivid 
sectarianism, are not only philosophical anticipations of later religious 
beliefs, but also indicate a compromise between high specula- 


1 tarn ha devam aUna*huddhi-praka,mn\ 
mumtd'sur vai mrannvi aham prapadye,Jl 

Hume {Thirteen Principal (Jpanimds, Oxford, 1921, p 410) translates 
the phrase atma-buddhi-prakmam as “who is lighted by his own 
intellect” ; but it may mean “one who reveals or is revealed by the 
knowledge of seir\ The variant reading Utma-buddhuprasUdavh 
noticed by Ilumc, is noteworthy, because of the word prasada in tliis 
connection, Hume would render this phrase as “who through his own 
grace lets himself be known^*. The phrase deva-prasada apparently in 
the sense of “grace of god” is directly used in Sveiahvatara Up*i vi, 21. 
The verse i, 6, {/uf^fas tena etc,) which is sometimes cited as indicating a 
doctrine of grace hardly supports the position. 

2 There is nothing to doubt the genuineness of the passage. 
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Compromise 
between philo- 
sophy and 
popular reli- 
gion, resulting 
in a devotional 
attitude to- 
wards a more 
personalised 
Atman. 


tion and popular faith. The Upanisadic Atiiian had swallowed up 
the hieratic as well as the popular gods, retiring as it did beyond 
the mortal ken but was realisable in the depth of self. A compromise 
was effected between what may be called the religion of 
the Atman ' as a jealous god and the religion of vivid 
and powerful deities, flourishing among the people and 
derived, in some cases in a modified form, from the 
old Vedic pantheon. The theosophic speculations could 
dispense with faith in a living god ; but we have seen 
that even the older Upanisads, inspite of their cool 
intellectualism, was never devoid, from the beginning, of 
a devout theistic leaning, which varied from passage to passage and 
became stronger in the younger group of texts. If bhakti did not 
form a cardinal point or even a constituent doctrine of the early 
Upanisads, as it must have done of popular faiths, we can at least say 
that the religious attitude indicated by the word was not altogether 
absent ; and its development must have received an impetus from these 
sectarian faiths. It also proved a solvent for the rigorous monism and 
idealism of the impersoiml Upanisadic doctrine. The impersonal Atman 
in course of time became invested witli a distinct personality and was 
conceived as Tsvara. A distinction was naturally implied between the 
Atman as the ultimate principle and the Atman within us, So long 
as the individual clings to his individuality, the absolute Atman is 
a personal god ; but the two become one when the individual 
surrenders. 

Deussen^ is probably right in thinking that the theism of the 
Upanisad did not develop from Vedic pantheism (for the Atman is 
not a deva^ god, in the Vedic sense, but he is the lord, 
rsvara)^ but that its origin is to be sought in such texts 
as poetically personify and celebrate the Atman as 
antaryamin, ^‘tlie inner guide,'^ In the Katjia (ii, 12, 
2i) and the i^velahuiiara (i, 8) stage, however, the 
epithet deva as well as "Ihvara is directly applied ; and 
by that time, personal adoration of real gods, wlietlier handed down 


Theistic deve- 
lopment in the 
younger Upa- 
n i>^ads— the i r 
general charac- 
ter. 


1 Griswold, Atman : A Study in the History of Indian Philo- 
Sophy (New York, 1900), p. 63. 

2 pp. 173, i7Sf. 

3 It is noteworthy that in Vediinta-slra 43, the antaryamin is 
apparently identified with the Vedantist’s Isvara. 
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in a mcxlified form by Vedic tradition or evolved by popular imagina- 
tion, must have given a direct impetus to the evolution of a personal 
god. The evidence of the Svetasvatara^ in which the theism, suffused 
with trinitarian monism, is connected with Rudra-Siva, the new great 
god created partially by Brahmanism and partially by popular reli- 
gion, is therefore of great importance.^ 

In the Upanisads, the Vedic gods as are not mere symbolical 
representations of Brahman but are conceived as gods by birth, by 
meritorious action or by knowledge of Brahman, are 
wah"populiar hardly on a higher level than meu. The gradually 
deities. evolving theistic sense can hardly be accounted for by 

such lower deities ; it is, on the other hand, directly 
connected with ^iva, and later with Visnu, who are not conceived in 
their primitive Vedic aspect but in their new character as living gods 
of popular faith. This new relation is seen in the use of the terms 
ISa, Isvara, which are epithets at once of Rudra-Siva in sectarian 
faiths and also of the supreme self in later philosophical systems.^ 

As this stage of development is clue not only to the personal ele- 
ment in the religion of the priests but also to the social, religious 
and racial factors which determined the trend of the 
elnqu^^y^nto bhoktucult^, and must have reacted upon that personal 
popular cults element, it would be necessary to turn our attention 
ards devotional- now to the popular faiths tending towards devotional- 
into >sm, of which one of the most important and the most 

Vfeudeva wor- ancient is the Krana-Vasudeva worship. This cult, 
essentially popular in origin, allied itself with a doc- 
trine of bhakti and found a more or less complete philosophical expres- 


1 The Maitrayanl Upanisad goes much further and refers to 
the trinitarian coi.reption of Brahma, Rudra and Visnu. In some of 
the very late Neo-Upanisads, like the Mahanarayanat the Kaivalya, 
and the AtharvaniraSi the influx of sectarian ideas is definite, and the 
term bhakti is freely used. There are also definite Vaisnava Upanisads 
like the GopZda-tapan\ Rama-tapan%ttc, from which the later Vaisnavite 
sects claim to derive their inspiration and authority. They will be found 
collected together in Jacob’s Eleven Atharvan Upanif^ads (2nd ed. 
Bombay, 1916) and A. Mahadeva Sastrl’s Vaisnava Upanisads (Adyar 
Library, Madras, 1923). As they are works of distinctly late sec- 
tarian inspiration, it is not necessary to take them into account here. 

2 Keith, op, cii.t p. 524-25, 
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sion in the theism and devotionalism of the Mah^bharata and the 
Bhagavadglti. But to deal with the origin and development of 
this cult would require a separate essay,* 

Mrinal Das Gupta 


The Indo-Aryan Iiivasion—A Myth* 

In view of the comments made by Dr. Thomas^ and Mr. Vaidya on 
my paper on “Indo-Aryan Invasion** published in this Journal^, I 
consider it necessary to give a few more facts in support of my conten- 
tion. The ancestors of the present-day Indians have been in possession 
of the Punjab and the U. P. since recorded history. Their language 
is of foreign origin. Grierson* writes that “nowhere are there pre- 
sented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories on 

1 I must express my deep obligations to my teacher Dr. S. K. 
De, under whom these investigations were carried on. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. Haridas Bhattacharya for his suggestions. 

* Abbreviations used : AM = Memoirs of the Archscological 
Survey of India, No. 41— extracts from which have been published in 
the Pioneer of Allahabad, dated the 2nd. Sept., 1929, at pp. 10 
and 21 ; ASR = Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1935-6; AV“-Atharva Veda; DRAS*»The Different Royal Genea- 
logies of Ancient India by ]. Pati in JBORS (1920), pp. 205 ff. ; EHI = 
Early History of India by V. A. Smith (1914) ; riIL« History 
of Indian Literature; IAR = Indo-Aryan Races (1916), pt. I only 
published; IHQ=s Indian Historical Quarterly, explained at pp. 
vol. IV, pp, 678ff, and vol, V p. 274 ; LLL-=The Land of Loan in 
Languages by J. Pati in JBORS (1923), pp. i79ff ; LSI - Linguistic 
Survey of India ; Mbh.-Mahabharata ; OAS=-- Origin of the Aryans ; 
Princ. Anth,» Principles and Methods of Physical Anthropology (1920); 
RPV« Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas by Dr. Keith ; Rv = 
%.veda; TIIW« Times of India Illustrated \Veekl3'; VI=Vedic Index; 
VGS = MacdonelPs Vedic Grammar for Students. 

2 I HQ., V, pp. 248fif, 2S3fr. 

3 Ibid., IV, pp. 678-694. 4 LSI., I, i, pp. 28-9 
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linguistic facts than in India. There are many instances of tribes 
which have in! historic times abandoned one language and taken to 
another. A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in 
the Central Provinces. These people appear to have originally spoken 
a Munda language akin to Kurku. It came under Dravidian influence, 
and has become a mixed form of speech, half Munda and half Dravi- 
dian. This, in its turn, has fallen under the spell of Aryan tongues, 
and is now in a fair way to becoming an Aryan language, If we 
were to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have 
called the tribe Munda, ten years ago the same tribe Dravidian 
and fifty years hence an Aryan. The 'unholy alliance* between 
the two sciences has been condemned, and has now fallen into 
disrepute. Further on, “in India, tlie Indo-Aryan languages, — the 
tongues of civilization and of the caste system with all the power 
and superiority which tliat system confers upon those who live 
under its sway, — are continually superseding what may, for shortness, 
be called the aboriginal languages such as those belonging to the 
Dravidian, the Munda, and the Tibeto-Jhirman families. * ♦ * It may 
be added that nowhere we see the reverse process of a non-Aryan 
language superseding an Aryan. It is even rare for one Aryan-speaking 
nationality to abandon its language in favour of another Aryan 
tongue," “Here we have the ancient process demonstrated before 
our eyes — a most rare and so most valuable opportunity for students 
of linguistics. There is no conquest going on, still the aryanisation 
is proceeding apace silently. And this is more in consonance with 
ancient and modern facts, linguistic and ethnological, however 
inferior the latter may be to the former in intensiveness and precision. 

In my previous paper I referred to the cerebrals in Vedic 
militating against the Conquest theory, a fact appreciated by its 
propounders as also by its staunch supporter Mr. Vaidya. The old 
explanation of the sounds having been borrowed from Dravidian 
was shown by Biihler’ as unscientific and appears to have been aban- 
doned, but it has been replaced by another, viz., modification due to the 
pronunciation of pre-Vedic by Indians born of foreign Aryan and abori- 
ginal parents.® This lacks in proof altogether besides bringing in un- 
necessary complication. The first thing that has got to be proved is 
that the Vedic Rsis were of mixed origin and took wives from those 
tribes. And secondly that persons of mixed descent mispronounce 


I LLL, p. 148. 


2 RPV, p, 9. 
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the language of their fathers— as apart from the fact of* their imitating 
the mispronounced language which they hear in their family circles. 
Do the Anglo-Indians pronounce the English tongue in the same way 
as pronounced by the educated Indians? If two hundred years of mixed 
descent in similar climate and circumstances have not produced any 
introduction of cerebrals in the Anglo-Indian English (or Indo-Persian 
Persian after a miscegenation of about 1000 years), what justification 
is there for supposing that such a thing occurred in respect of 
another Aryan tongue in the past ? Not that foreign sounds are 
not found in the mouth of persons of mixed descent, but that is, not 
because of the fact of miscegenation, but quite independent of that 
cause. The real and only cause so far known and proved by history 
and present experience is the pronuciation by foreign persons, due to 
several circumstances, of which conquest and its concomitant misce- 
genation is one but not the only one. ‘‘Among the chief causes which 
have effected such wide extensions of certain languages are slavery, 
conquest, numerical supcriorityi commerce, political supremacy, re- 
ligion, and superior culture’’.' Nor can it be asserted that conquest 
alone, that is, conquest, in every case, does mean the implanting of 
the language of the conquerors. We have the examples of the 
Persian conquests of Syria, India, the Slavic conquest of Greece, the 
Mongolian conquest of Europe, and many other, without having 
produced any such result. So conquest is never the real cause of the 
expansion of the language of the conquerors. The real cause is either 
the (i) numerical or (ii) cultural supeririority of the conquerors. The 
first is illustrated by the English conquest of Australia by extermina- 
ting the aborigines, while the second is supported by “the pure-blooded 
Aztecs (in Mexico) who form the large part of the population” and 
yet “speak Spanish'^2 None of these essential qualifications can be 
postulated for the supposed Aryan conquerors of India, For the 
numerical superiority is disproved by the introduction of the cere- 
brals into, and the disappearance of .a, and short e and short 0 from, 
Vedic, while the cultural superiority is disproved* by the superior 
civilization disclosed by the new archaeological evidences and those 


I OAS, p. 208. 2 Ibid, p. 12. 3 VGS, p. 18. 

4 Cf. Winternitz, HIL, p. 300— "This territory was inhabited 
not merely by forest tribes, but by peoples possessing a civilization 
not much inferior to that of the ^nvaders’^ 
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deduced from the Bgveda when compared with the results of philologi* 
cal and Avestan studies. 

For this purpose we have the help of common (phonetically equi- 
valent) words in Avestan and Vedic, as also the Gathas of Zenda- 
vesta and the earlier portions of Rgveda coupled with archaeological 
evidence. So far as personal refinement is concerned the Indians 
wore ornaments of gold,^ jewels (mani),^ plaited their hair,® wore 
mantles® (drapi), embroidered garment® (peiSas), shawls,® head- 
dress,^ lived in brick-built palaces,* forts (pura),® with sanitary 

drains,'® bath-rooms,'* probably temples,' 2 and open baths,*® roofs 

supported probably by beams and rafters.'® They used plain and 
painted vessels.'* In agriculture, they were not mere sowers and grain- 
collectors, as were the supposed proto-Indo-Aryans, for that is the evi- 
dence of linguistic palaeontology (there being only two words common 
to Sanskrit and Avestan — yavauty and sasya^ corresponding to yao 
katish and hahya\ but had irrigation arrangements,'® separate fields," 
ploughs with shares' ®dravvn by buffaloes or oxen.'® They used sickle, 2® 
winnows2» and measured in urdras.^-* They had weighing units from 
0,9 grains to 271 grains^® and grew wheat^® of the same variety that is 
now grown in the Punjab. They knew the preparation of curd, 2 « butter, 
mess cooked with milk (odanam),2<^ and a kind of cheese. The indus- 
trial advancement can be measured by the foregoing descriptions, as 
also by the fact that they knew tanning of hides2' and the manu- 
facture of bow strings, slings, reins, bags, and manufacture of glass 
articles, shell bangles as also copper,®® and iron or bronze kettle, 2® 


1 VI, ii, p. 504. 

2 Ibid, ii, p, 119 ; ASR, p , 89, 90 and plate XLII. 


3 

Vl.i.pp. 124. 135. 


4 VI, i, p. 383. 

5 

VI, ii, p 

r, 22. 

6 

ASR, p. 90 and plate XLIII fig. a. 
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with lid and hooks^ by smelting the ores,® And then there were 
the traders* with their practice of selling articles at a good price after 
much haggling* of articles of local make as well as those carried 
beyond the sea.® All this was possible only under a strong political 
state with a king,® hereditary or elective^ and an Over- 
lord* with policemen,® village headmen,'® village-judges,' ' and 
arbitrators,' 2 backed by an army of ksatriyas (nobles)/® gramins 
(village headmen)' *and kulapas (heads of families), with coats-of-mail 
on,' ® armed with bows and arrows tipped with iron,' * a weapon which 
made them very formidable and so valuable mercenaries in the 
Persian invasion of Greece even in the 5th century B. C." These 
coupled with the facts that the Punjab was an occupied country'* in 
pre-Aryan times even and the entry into India had to be made 
through a very difficult path down to the times of Alexander's 
invasion,'® and that no ship or vessel was known to have been in 
use among the supposed unseparated Indodranians,®® yet they 
must need be credited with having carried the heavy pontoons which 
were required by their supposed distant descendant in the 3rd cen- 
tury B. C." to cross the formidable Indus in the teeth of the far 
more formidable Dasas and Dasyus of large numbers with their 
fortifications^^ and improved archery. When it is further remembered 
that the Bhojas of the Punjab with their border language, half Iranian, 
half Indian (as can be inferred from the Mittani and other Aryan names 
of the 15th cent. B. C.— Asia Minor, Dusaratta, Mattiuazza, Artatama, 
Subandu, Suwardata, Suttama)/^® are traditionally known^* to have 
fled towards the west out of fear of the king of Magadha (for whom 

1 VI, i, p. 256. 

2 Ibid, p. 40S1 See Rv. ix, 112, 2. 3 VI, ii, p. 237 

4 VI, i, p, 196, 5 Ibid. 6 VI, ii, p. 432 and ASR. p. 78. 

7 VI, ii, p. 210. 8 Ibid, p. 21 1. 

9 Ibid, p. 453. 10 VI, i, p. S3. II VI. i, pp. 347, 248, 

12 VI, ii, pp. 127 8, 213. 13 VI, i, 204 ; ii, 212, 

14 VI, i, p. 247 ; P,C. Basu, Indo-Aryan Polity p. 82. 

15 VI, ii, p. 271-2. 16 VI, i, p. Si. 17 EHI, p. 37. 

18 AM (41), T9 EIII, p. so, fn. 2 ; pp. 54-56. 

20 One reason why in the Iranian version the ship does not 
appear, may be that they did not know the ship till very late times, 

21 EHI, pp. 60, 63. 22 RV, iv, 44, 10. 

23 lAR, p. 30 34 Mbh, II, 13, 
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Alexander even could not proceed further than the western 
Punjab^), who may very probably be connected with the Hittani 
and other foreign princes of Western Asia, or Indian or border- 
Indian names of the 15th cent, B, C., it becomes well nigh impossible 
to believe that a portion of the culturally inferior unseparated Indo- 
Iranians ever ventured to enter into hostility, , cross the Indian 
border, not to speak of defeating and getting a permanent footing 
in the land of the ancestors of the Sikhs. 

To the above mentioned fact it may be added that the Bgveda, 
the book of the supposed invaders, does not contain even a word of 
reference to their non-Indian home,® or the fearful battles which they 
must have fought on their way through the Kabul valley, — the steep 
and difficult path over the mountains and the crossing of the Indus 
and the other rivers of the Punjab. It, has to be remembered further 
that the view hitherto prevailing about the hymns having been composed 
in the Punjab has been found to be wrong, and that for many reasons, 
the chief of which are : (i) the monsoon phenomena described in the 
hymns occur not in the Punjab, but in the U. P.,*^ (ii) the dawn 
hymns which might be of the Punjab arc on metrical grounds classed 
as later in time,* (iii) the hymns describing the battle of the Ten 
kings clearly describe the Bharatas, the principal Aryan clan, as coming 
from the east of the Beas and the Sutlej,® (iv) the western rivers 
are very rarely mentioned in Rv. ; Krumu, Kubha and Sindhu 
are mentioned as if they were far away, (v) there is no break in 
the period of the Bgveda and the Brahmanas which discover the chief 
tribes of the Indo-Aryans in the Gangetic Doab,^' and no movement 
is recorded of these tribes from the Punjab, (vi) the lands about the 
Sarasvatl and the Drsadvatl rivers are regarded as the most sacred 
spot,^ and (vii) the fact that if they had come from the west 
through Afganistan they must have become acquainted with the 
Salt Ranges, and yet, in the whole of the Bgveda, no reference 
is made to Lavana® (salt). The Punjab has been in later times 
despised by the Brahmanas, and its religion and ways of life have 


1 Plutarch, Alexander, Sec. LXII (tr. by Aubery Stuart, pp. 

363-4) 

2 RPV, p. 9, fn, 3. 

5 VI, i, p. 169, fn, 44. 

7 IHQ, iv, p. 6;9. 


3 RPV.p. 3. 

6 RPV, p. 12. 
8 VI, ii, p. 230, 


4 Ibid. 
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been made an object of ridicule and condemnation.* Nothing against 
‘this attitude is to be found in the Sainhitas or the Brahmanas, except- 
ing the respectful mention of its rivers. The Punjab proper is the 
land of the despised Vahikas. The Indo-Sumerian palace and 
houses that have been found at Harappa, and lower down in 
Mohen-jo-Daro, might have been the stronghold of the Dasyus 
in very old times, and of the speakers of the Irano-Indian language of 
a later period. 

We thus see that the phonetics of the Vedic language does not 
support, if not oppose, the conquest theory . The contents of the Rgveda 
also go against it. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, an authority on ethnology, says, 
"The earliest proto-human*^ ancestor of Homo sapiens^ as we have 
reasons to infer, probably emerged from a previous pre-human 
or humanoid stage in middle or late Pliocene times, somewhere in 
the warm climate of South Central Asia — either in India, Burma, or 
Malasia • ♦ * All the evidence hitherto available would appear to 
indicate that man originated somewhere in South Central Asia 
in Pliocene times and his descendants gradually peopled the whole 
earth by Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene ages. Two old human crania 
from India were recently examined by Dr. A. Keith. One was found 
in alluvial deposit 35 feet below the level of the bed of the Gambhir 
river near the village Bayana (U. P.), during an excavation for a railway 
bridge. Dr. Keith found this cranium to belong to Risley*s ^Aryo- 
Dravidian* type. Dr. Vrcndcnbiirg opines that if, as the perfectly 
smooth surface of the skull indicates, it lay embedded in the fine 
grained silt of the nature of “Loess* so abundant on the Bayana 
region, the formation in which it was found would be one of the 
early Pleistocene age. In Europe, however, all the fossil human remains 
of that period belong to the Neanderthal race. As for the Sialkot 
remains found in the watershed of the Indus (Punjab) by Lt. Ilingston, 
in 1912, on the side of a deep nullah six feet below the level of the 
adjoining field, clear indications of a burial were present The dimen- 
sions and form of the Sialkot skull are considered by Dr, Keith to 
indicate a greater predominance of the Aryan characters. Unfor- 
tunately the date has not been calculated but this has been remedied 
hy the recent finds of the skeletal remains in Mohen-jo-Daro of 

1 Av, V. 22, 5-14 ; Mbh, Karnaparvan, XLV, 40f. 

2 Prince. Anth., p. 118, fn. 
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dolichocephals supporting the conclusions of the linguistic and literary 
data as to the aboriginal character of the present day Punjabis and 
the so-called Indo- Aryans. I have referred to them in my previous 
article.' My point is made clear by these being set against the 
totally different conditions of other regions, especially of Iran. We 
have seen that the theory of the mixed descent of the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces is proved false by the finding in that pro- 
vince of the earliest man represented by his present descendants of 
U. P. And he was in a far advanced stage than his contemporary 
in Europe. Denniker, the great French anthropologist, after an exa- 
mination of the table of cephalic indices of 336 series of heads con- 
cludes : “Dolichocephaly^ (70 to 74 “ 9 ) is almost exclusively located 
at Melanesia, Australia, in India and in Africa. Sub doHchocephaly 
(75 to 77*7) diffused in the two extreme regions, north and south of 
Europe ; in Asia, it forms a zone round India (Indo-China, Anterior 
Asia, China and Japan, etc.), but is met with only sporadically in 
other parts of the world, especially in 7 \merica, Mesocephaly (77-7 to 
79“9) is frequent in Europe in the regions bordering on the Sub- 
dolichocephalic countries, as well in different parts of Asia and 
America. Sub-brachycephaly (80 to 83-2), much diffused among the 
Mongolians of Asia and the populations of Eastern Europe, is very 
rare elsewhere. Lastly, brachycephalic (85-3 to 84-9) and hyper-bra- 
chycephalic (85 to 85-9) heads are almost exclusively limited to 
Western and Central Europe, to some parts of Asia, Turko- 
Mongolia, Irano-Semites and Thal-Malays. From the statistics given 
in Ruggeri's monograph, from which I quoted in my previous article, 
it is clear that of the 209 Afghans, 58 Galchas, 440 Tajiks, 19 Wakhis 
(Kashgar), 950 Armenians, and 397 Semetics measured by different 
authorities, the average cephalic index of all shows that they are 
brachycephals, and the Persians, Yesids, Jews of Fellachi, Baluchis 
Barhuis are more near brachycephals than dolicho-cephals.® Thus 
there is no racial connection between the Aryan speaking Indians, and 
the Armenians and the Europeans, and then there is meagre evidence 
to prove that the Indians were aborigines ; the recent archaeological 
evidence at least proves that they were here before the appearance 
of Aryan speech in India. 

It is wrong to suggest that Sanskrit is an aboriginal language, 

I n IQ, iv, pp, 692-3, 2 Princ, Anth., p, I 39 * 

3 Anth. Asia, tr. Chakladar, pp. 78, 90-2, 
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without considering the fact that the main divisions of Aryan tongues 
are spoken in Europe by races who occupy positions much the same they 
did when the languages separated from the parent branch.' It was 
asserted on a proper reading of the Rg-veda “that the main differ- 
ence between the Dasyii and the Aryan must have been one of 
religion/'* and this has independent support from the recent archseo- 
logical finds. The yonis and the lingas, rightly or wrongly, con- 
demned in the Rg-veda, appear to have been worshipped as a 
matter of fact by the Indo-Sumerians.® There has been found 
an image of a Yogin “engaged in practising concentration/^ as 
also a seal with a pipal tree (ficus religiosa) with twin heads spring- 
ing from the trunk/* Therefore they, according to Mr. Earnest 
Mackay of Govt, of India Archseological Dept., “seem to represent 
a two-headed dragon residing in the tree. A six-headed dragon of 
the same type is represented in another fragmentary seal. Two of the 
surviving heads on this seal are two-horned and one head is one-horned, 
Mr, K. N. Dikshit points out that a terracotta tablet from Mohen- 
jo-Daro bears clear evidence of tree worship, “These prove that the 
civilization of Indus Valley was not only the real predecessor of modern 
Indian civilization but also that it was of indigenous growth, as it has 
something common with Babylonian and Egy plain religion, and was in 
‘the main distinctly Indian, This was of old growth. On the other hand 
the Vedic religion has all the characteristics of one of a new fervid 
origin, and it is certainly organically connected with the Pre-Zara- 
thustrian faith of Iran, This has been pointed out by almost every 
writer on Indo-Iranian subject since the dawn of modern Compara- 
tive Philology.® I do not agree witli all they say particularly the 
unscientific connexion of Avestan Andra with Indra,*^ for the equa- 
tion is against the rules of Comparative Philology, the name Indra 
being of non-Aryan origin and certainly of Indian growth, but the 
Cult of Mathra, Asha, Divine order, Yasna and Haoma, have got all 
the fascination of new mysticism. There might not be any truth 

1 Anth. Asia, pp, 271-2. 2 lAP, p. 52 ; VI, i, p. 347 - 

3 A SR, p. 79. 4 (41). 

5 Haug's Essays, pp. 257ff,, RPV, pp. 3*2ff-, Mills, Our Own 
Religion etc., pp. yeff., Lassen, Alt. Ind., I, pp. Snf., etc. 

6 LLL, pp. I97f. ; Mills, Our Own Religion etc., p. 79. Accord- 
ing to the rules of phonetical changes, / in Sk. is never represented 
by a in Avestan. 
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in the magical claim of potency of the Bg-vedic mantras, at least 
this has not been scientifically investigated, but results due to other 
causes might have been transferred to these, and as among simple- 
minded, change-loving people, once a new cult gains fame it 
spreads like the American fire in the Prairies, it must have caught 
the I ndian mind very early. The fact is that the repeating of the 
mantra in its correct form (impliedly) must have led to the cultiva- 
tion of language itself. And this is supported by the Rg-veda (X, 71, 
308), Brahmanas and the non-Aryan tradition of Kaca*s mission to 
Sukracarya,’ the Iranian Kaikaus,^ to learn the mantra of bring- 
ing back the dead to life. This Kaca was the son of the priest 
of the devas representing their worshippers, the Indians. It has 
no counterpart in other Aryan mythologies. But the latter portion 
of the myth describing the unreciprocated love of the daughter of 
^ukracarya,® ending with her curse on her ungallant beloved, is 
but a humanised version of the permanent race of Venus after the 
Sun, sometimes too far going ahead, at other times lagging too 
far behind, never meeting, elaborated in the Chaldean epic as the 
disappointed love of Ishtar, the Babylonian name of Venus, Now this 
hypothesis, besides explaining all the linguistic and literary fads 
most simply, explains the origin of the caste also. In most 
countries it is found that originally the king is the priest, a fact 
Which ultimately leads to his being considered divine. In India 
alone has in ancient time this function been separated from him. 
“The only conceivable reason,'^^ says Rai Bahadur Raina- 
prasad Chanda, a great supporter of the Invasion theory,* “why 
the king in the Indus valley in the beginning agreed to waive the 
natural prerogative of royalty to act as the high priest and the 


1 Mbh, I, p 6 ff. This tradition is independently supported by 
certain statements about purity of speech in the Brahmanas, “Tlic 
speech of the Kuru-Piindavas was especially renowned (S.Br., iii, 2, 3, 
15), as well as that of ilic northern country [perhaps near about 
Khotan, where I would locate the Kaikeya ASvapati-Vistaspa], accord- 
ing to the Kausitaka Bialiinana (vii, 6 ) so that men went there to study 
the language' (VI. ii, 297). Cf. Rv, X, 98, 3, 

2 RPV, p. 232 ; Haug, Essays etc., pp. 278f. 

3 DRAI, pp. 225f. 

4 AM (41). S lAR^p. 33. 
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freedom to recruit subordinate priests from any class, is to be sought 
in his belief that the gods of the Ksis were more powerful and the 
hymns and the rites of the l^sis more efficacious than the gods he could 
himself invoke and the rites he could himself perform. The recognition 
of the claims of the Ksis to act as the sole intermediaries between the 
Vedic gods and men has probably to be assigned to two different 
causes, which is really only one, viewed from two different points, 
that is, the religion of the Ksis was new and different from the old and 
probably decadent religion of the indigenous people.” ‘TP^ continues he, 
‘Sve are right in our assumption that in the Indus valley the distinction 
between the Rsi families on the one hand and the warrior clans and 
the common people (visah) on the other, from the dawn of history, is 
to be traced to the fundamental cultural difference between the two 
groups, then we have got to abandon the orthodox view that the 
Upper Indus valley was wrested from the dark-skinned and noseless 
Dasas, or Dasyus still in a stage of savagery by a vigorous race of 
immigrants who descended from the mountains of Afghanistan near 
about the beginning of the second millennium B.C.” And then he 
proceeds to state his own hypothesis which differs only a little from 
mine only because he overlooks certain linguistic facts and does not 
correlate his explanation with tradition. The hypothesis that, 
according to him, fits in with the evidence discussed above may be 
stated thus : “On the eve of the Aryan immigration, the Indus valley 
was in possession of a civilised and warlike people. The Aryans, 
mainly represented by the Ksi clans, came to seek their fortune in 
small numbers more or less as missionaries of the cult of Indra, Vanina 
and Agni and other gods of nature and settled in [)eace under the pro- 
tection of the native rulers, who readily appreciated their great merit 
as sorcerers and employed them to secur e the assistance of the Aryan 
gods against their human and non-human enemies by offering sacrifices 
with the recitation of hymns.'' lie clearly recounts his former view 
about the foreign origin of the Bharatas and the Yadus, and says that 
the new archaeological evidence shows that they along with the other 
Aryan tribes mentioned in the Ilg-veda, the Biirus, the Turvasus, Anus, 
Druhyus and others celebrated in tlic hymns were of the indigenous 
Chalcolithic civilisation. Fascinating as tlie missionary theory is, it is 
not sufficient to explain the appearance of cerebrals and loss of 
short e, o, representing d^*generation of pure Ary a sounds, but 
at the same time, the extensive maintenance of various forms of 
the old language, and secondly the absence of all mention of foreign 
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homes of these Rsis, as we have in the tfadional account preserved by 
the Sakadvlpi-brahmanas or themselves. And the third is the absence 
of all ethnological difference between the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas of 
the Punjab and U. P.^, representing the Bsis and the Princes respec- 
tively. And lastly it does not prove sufficien lly the need of the spread 
of the Aryan language. Missionaries propagate a religion ; they have 
no business to change the language of people. Besides it does not 
explain the paradoxical fact that the cult is identical, but the name of 
the same deity is different, Agni in India and Atar in Iran. The main 
contention of the Rai Bahadur is however proved by an almost conclu- 
sive piece of evidence, not liitherto noticed. Kings in Iran were called 
Kava,® while priests and not kings in India claim that title, 
Kavi.® This is supported by the fact that the principal Iranian 
king Kava Us (Kalkaus of Pdrdausi) is known among the Indians, 
in their tradition with the phonetically identical name, Kavi Usna 


1 Anthropology of Asia, tr, by Chakladar, p. 43. 

2 Taraporewala, Sel. Av., I, p. 36. 

3 Haug, Essays etc., pp. 289!. A further important fact 
to be noted in this connection is tliat the ancient seers appear con- 
scious of the priest-ciim-kingly significance of the term, for they 
never join it with their own or that of their ancestors' name as they 
freely do with that of god I ndra, or U6na. And the tradition under- 
lying the brahmanising of the King (Ait. Br., vii, 4, 23), before he 
begins a sacrifice, clearly poiius to the old inseparable union of the 
two functions among the people from whom the cult was borrowed 
by those among whom it is found separated from the earliest times, 
Taraporewala clearly states regarding Ancient Iran that the King 
was the Priest (Sel. Av., pp, 95f.), Only his anxiety to find a parallel 
in India in the word rajarsi fails, it being a very late word and never 
having that meaning. Similarly the necessary act of eating the 
sacrificial food is to be done by the Purohita, for the former being 
ahutadi the latter is of the kaalriya (Ibid., 26) ; he is for this reason 
excluded from the Soma drink (Ibid., vii, 5, 27). And the last and the 
most important point to be noted in this connection is that while in 
Avesta (Vasna, ix) it is the kings who are named (excepting the father 
of Z. for obvious reasons, or may be because he too was a king) as 
having performed the Homa sacrifice in the Vedic literature (Ait, 
Br., viii, 4, 21-23) the Brahmanas are said to have done it for the kings. 
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(and Sukriicarya) as their tribal priest. Of course, in that case, 
because they could not imagine of the priest being also the king, 
they had to find a name for their king, and this they did by 
bringing forward the name of another king of their neighbour, 
the Assyrians, whom also they called A suras, and so confounded 
with the Iranian's Asiiras. Yor Bali, Asura Bfina, arc most probably 
to be connected with Bal, the principal god of the Babylonians, and 
Assurbani i-pal, the Assryan king. This is also the meaning of the 
fact mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. Hence all people living 
in northern countries beyond Himalayas, such as all the Uttarakurus, 
Uttaramadras, are inaugurated for living without a king and called 
Viraj. The kings of the Kiu upaiicalas, with the Vasas and Usinaras, are 
inauguarated to kingship, and called King (raja/'.^ And again, 
“The gods* do not eat the food offered by a king who has no 
house-priest (Purohita). Thence the king even when (not) intend- 
ing to bring a sacrifice, should appoint a Brahmana to the office 
of a house-priest/* Further it is said “that a king who appoints 
a Brahmana to be his purohita and protector of his kingdom, 
succeeds in making ( another ) king his friend and conquers his 
enemies. The subjects of such a king obey him unanimously and 
undivided/'* And any number of instances may be cited to prove 
the truth of such claim, some might be true, others false, those true 
might be due to other causes, but yet believed to be due to the 
Mantra of the Kavis, Any number of these arc reported in the 
Samhitas* and the Br.ihmanas,* and the Puranic literature/^ We 
are not concerned with their truth. What matters is that these 
were implicitly believed in, and these must have led to the desire 
on the part of the ancient Indian kings to secure the aid of these 
Shamans from the original home. The Kavis, themselves being rulers, 
were not likely to accept service under their technical equals, though 
superior in strength, wealth and culture. It may be that the Indian 
kings might not themselves for the safety of their own position invite 
them to come in person but chose to send some youths to learn 


1 Ait. Br., tr. Hang, viii, 4, 14. 

2 Ibid., viii, 5, 24. 3 Ibid., viii, 5, 27. 

4 Rv., vii, 68, 6-8; Ibid., viii, 19. 2-4 ; vii, 18, 12 ; 24 ; viii, 
ICO, 6, etc. 

5 Ait. Br., ii, 3, 19 ; vii, 5, 34 ; viii, 21, 23, 33, 28, etc. etc. 

6 Mbh., i, 167, 
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the art and this the Kava might be proud to communicate to them. 
But once thay were denationalised by education and thought they 
were higher persons, their whole mental outlook changed. This 
assiduous cultivation of language and Shamanic lore is well described 
in the partly sarcasting and partly serious frog hymn of the Kg-veda. 

By that time, rather before hymn composition began in India, i.e., 
in the Delhi-Ambala region, the Aryan language had already spread 
in the Punjab and the Doabs,’* but was much distorted and hence 
the Ksis called them speakers of hostile speech (mrdhravac\ it did not 
matter whether the speakers of that Adi-Prfikrt were the Dasyus® (i.e. 
those not sacrificing, devoid of rites, a*ddicted to strange vows, deva- 
bating), or Aryan Purus,’ the Panis, and other hostile persons. This 
simple fact explains a host of other inexplicable contradictions, viz., 
(i) foreign sounds in the language, (ii) pure grammar, (iii) foreign 
pronunciation of the names of the Ilsis themselves, Vasistha, Kanva, 
as preserved by themselves in their family books, (iv) the archaic 
character of the late Gathas of Zarathushtra, as compared with the 
improved metre of the earlier hymns of the Bg-veda, (v) the close 
resemblance of the language of the Gath.ls of Z, which must have been 
that of Vistasp (Pers. Gushtasp) the traditionally direct descendant of 
Kava Us (Kai-kaus — Sukracarya) with that of the Bg-veda, thus 
separated by more than six hundred miles, taking Balkh or still further 
north-east near about Khotan to be his original seat, (vi) close resem- 
blance between the cults anti religious tradition, so far as Aryan 
connexion is concerned, of the two people.s, (vii) absence of similarity 
in historical tradition,* (viii) llio Persians do not know the word for 
the Indian priest, bialimana, but the Indian Ksi knew the name of the 

I VI, 1,348; ii, 280 — "Sanskrit of the ritual and that of ordi- 
nary life." 

2*3 VI, i, 348. 

4 E.g. Yama is known and respected in the Veda, but Mann is not 
even mentioned in the Avesta. The Indians know Kava Us, but the 
Persians do not know Brhaspati. The Indians know the Atharvan, 
without doubt an Iranian name, the Indian equivalent being Atri and 
the Aitareyas, but the Iranians do not know either the Vasisjhas, 
Kanvas, ViSvamitras, KiiSas, Bhargavas, or Bharadvajas. They know 
Gautama but only in the later Avesta. Similarly the names of the 
Indo-Aryan warrior tribes, the Bharatas, Yadus, Purus, Anus, Druhyus, 
and Turvasus are not known to ancient Persia, 
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Iranian priestly class — atharvan, the Ksatriyas did not call themselves 
chariot drivers, rathaestra, as the later Iranian warrior class called 
themselves, but held them in contempt, the sutas as Kicakas' (kik-ak, 
same as kikat, and kaikeya from Kik=kava) were. The terms for the 
Kuru tribe may be traced in the name of the Persian monarch Cyrus 
(KUrush),*^ but this tribe is not named in the I>g[-veda and its princes 
are named only in its later portions, ^ when, of course, the question of 
Iranian right of the princes officiating at the sacrifice was recognised,* 
It appears to me that they came after the appearance of Zarathushtra 
in Iran and the religious war fought in the name of his religion,— 
the war which formed the nucleus of the story of the MahTibharata.* 
With them appear the Iranian KaSyapas, their priests also named 
only in the later portion of the Ug-veda. (ix) This hypothesis also 
explains the marked difference in the social customs of the early 
Iranians and the Indians. The incestuous union of brothers and 
sisters condemned in the Kg-veda® in the conversation of Yama and 
YamI (the ancestors of the Iranians) is recommended as meritorious 
in the Avesta, and the prophesy of the Psi in the loih hymn of the 
Sukta was actually fulfilled by the Sassanian kings who took their 
own sisters as wives, ^ This custom is reported to have prevailed 
in ancient times among some at least of the Iranian tribes, and was 
severely condemned by the Indians. This fact is mentioned without 
disapproval regarding the marriage of the Iranian Arjuna with the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, that is Krsna’s sister Subhadra,® 

1 MM, iv, 14 ; 23 ; see the Kaikeyas, an Iranian tribe, to be 
published shortly in the Journal of K. R. Kama Oriental Institute, 

2 Pati, /i/G, V, p, 266. 

3 Rv, X, 32, 9 (mentioned as still alive x, 33, 4). 

4 jRv, x,66; Sieges interpretation, (Velhikas), I, 122, 

5 Pati, IHQ, V, pp. 269!., 272f. 6 l^v, x, 10. 

7 Moulton, Treasure of the Magi, pp. 63, 119; SEE, xviii, pp, 
389-430. For Svdsar (sister) « Gothic Svistar, Eng. Sister. Old Slavonic 
sestra is derived from Sva-s(t)ar = the hvife belonging* and cognate with 
Strl (V‘Su = to bear a child). It originally signified *'the parturient.'^ 
Similar result is obtained by comparing Bhriitji (brother) and its cog- 
nate bharta (husband) both from '/bhj-, to bear (see Bopp., Comp. 
Gram., Ill, p, 1102). 

I.n.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1930 14 
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Similarly the exposure of the dead is referred to in the account of the 
death of Vidura^ and asserted by the Pandavas while they were 
placing their weapons on a tree in the Virata kingdom,’ 

The present linguistic condition also points to gradual spreading 
than to abrupt introduction of the Aryan tongue by invasion. A well- 
known saying in this country is that the language changes every 
twenty miles and such indeed is the fact. The language spoken at 
Dibrugarh in the north-east Assam is quite different on the one hand 
from that spoken at Tanda in Fyzabad, and, on the other from that 
spoken at Jaipore or Vizagapatam. Each of these shades off so imper- 
ceptibly into the other two, that it is impossible to say where it begins, 
where it ends. To a man of Assam Koiikani would be utterly unintelli- 
gible and yet he might travel from Dibrugarh to Goa without being 
able to point to a single Indo-Aryan (or Indo-Iranian) boundary line 
between these two widely different languages. An ideal map of the 
Aryan languages of India (and N.E. Iran) would therefore present to 
the eyes a number of colours gradually shading off into each other.* 
Can the conquest theory explain all these ? Is not the phenomenon of 
the ‘‘continual superseding of the aborginal languages*^ in essential 
unity with the description^ of the ancient bard himself, a phenomena 
which we can see going on with our own eyes even today, in this very 
place far simpler and more comprehensive in its result of explaining 
all the different and apparently contradictory facts ? The outstanding 
lesson of known history so far as India is concerned is that non-Indian 
race and religion of non-Aryan origin cannot thrive here, but any 
language may live here for any number of years. There is only 
the Indian race living here, the Greeks, the Mongols, the Persians, 
the Turks, the Scythians have all disappeared. But the Aryan, Semetic, 
Dravidian and Mon-khmer languages have their refuge here. 

Jainath Pati 


1 IHQy V, p. 266. 

2 ‘ We have placed above the corpse of our mother according to 
the custom of our family” = v, 13 described in the Vendidad, v, 13. 
See also Winteritz, HIL^ p. 354 ; Mbih iv, 5, 

3 LSI, iv, I, p. 3. 

4 n? 1 

“The bounteous Gods made the Sun mount up to heaven and spread 
the Aryan Laws and civilisation over the land^' Bv. x, 65, 2nd, ed. 



The State in Relation to Coinage in Ancient India 


The question whether the initiative in the institution of coinage 
was taken by the merchants, who were most concerned in the 
furtherance of their commercial interests, or the State which was respon- 
sible for the whole body of the people, including the merchants, is a 
subject of controversy among scholars. The commercial class surely 
felt the need for a satisfactory medium of exchange of a metallic nature 
of a definite weight and purity for their daily transactions, and there 
is nothing to be surprised at, if they in their own interest in the first 
instance and ultimately in the interest of the whole people, took upon 
themselves the responsibility of issuing coins to serve as a circulating 
medium. When the advantage of the institution became apparent 
and its national importance recognised, the states stepped into the 
place of the private bankers, either directly, or through certain other 
corporate bodies, the resultant effect being beneficial to all the parties 
concerned, — the State, the commercial class and the people at large. 
This theory had a strong advocate in M, Babelon.' That the private 
coins were **the precursors of regular state issues*^* can be definitely 
proved by reference to a coin in Plate I No, ^ in Head^s ^^Coins of th$ 
Ancients'*,^ It is a coin in Electrum and is “the earliest inscribed 
coin known**.* It was found at Helicarnassus and was perhaps struck 
at Ephesus, It has a short inscription — “I am the sign of Phanes**,— 
in retrograde archaic letters on the obverse and ‘^stag feeding” on the 
reverse. This right of private issue is found even in later times. On 
occasions the State as a special favour bestowed this right on private 
individuals, A Syrian prince Antiochus Sedetes wanted to secure the 
support of Simon Maccabalus and addressed him thus “I give thee 
leave also to coin money for thy own country with thine own stamp,*** 
This “right of independent mintage was an epoch of private coinage**,® 

1 M. Babelon, Origines de la Monmie, 

2 G, Macdonald, Evolution of Coinage^ p. 7. 

3 Barclay V. Head, Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins 
of the Ancients^ p. 4. 

4 Ibid. 

5 G. Macdonald, Evolution of Coinage^ p. 13. 

6 Ibid^ p. 29. 
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when many private individuals usurped the authority ot the State. 
This state of afTairs was, however, brought to an end by Pepin and 
Charlemagne. In the mediaeval period of Europe, the principle that 
the issuing of coins was an attribute of sovereignty was surely recog- 
nised, but the feudal barons usurped the right. By 1500 A.C. cen- 
tralisation had set in througliout Europe and except in Germany 
coinage was fully under the control of the State.^ In India also the 
private issues must have preceded the State issues, and for the intro- 
duction of coins we are most probably indebted to the private bankers. 
Vincent Smith held the view that all the punch marked coins were 
specimens of private issues. According to him “it is clear that the 
punch marked coinage was a private coinage issued by guilds and 
silversmiths with the permission of the ruling powers*® and “the 
numerous obverse punches seem to have been impressed by the 
different moneyers through whose hands the pieces passed and the 
reverse marks may be regarded as the signs of approval by the controll- 
ing authority**.^ But the hordes of punch-marked coins which 
have been studied by scholars like Spooner,* Bhandarkar* and 
Walsh® have revealed a different state of things and it is practi- 
cally certain that the coins examined or the majority of them arc 
State issues. But thousands of these coins are unearthed and there 
is nothing to be surprised at the escape of the private issues from 
the notice of the scliolars, specially as we know that punch-marked 
coins had no inscriptions, many of them being marked with symbols 
which have not yet all been identified and properly interpreted. The 
significance of all the symbols has not yet been clearly demonstrated, 
Another point to be marked is that when the State entered into the 
field, the private issues might have been called back and given the new 
impress. So Vincent Smithes propositions require a thorough modi- 


1 Macdonald, op. cit.^ F« 35* 

2 V, A, Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum^ 

P. 113. 

3 16 /d., p, 112, 

4 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-6, p. 150. 

5 Ibid.^ 1913-14; D, R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures^ 1921, 
pp. 98f. 

6 Centenary Supplement to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, October, 1924, p. 175, 
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fication. The coins that he wrote about were surely State issues but 
there is something to be said about the view that tlie initiative came 
from private bankers whose symbols have up to this time escaped re- 
cognition. 

When the State brought the coinage under its control, it sometimes 
acted through the experts, the private bankers, who were specially fit- 
ted for the work and were in a position to help the State with their 
expert knowledge. The State surely found it to its advantage to dele- 
gate its authority on occasions and thougli it would i)e a bit presump- 
tuous to claim this evolutionary stage to be of universal application, 
yet from the position occupied by the merchants and the bankers in 
the social organisation in India and the corporate nature of their organi- 
sations/ we are inclined to attribute to India what we find actually 
in existence in Athens. The Greeks had an arrangement called Li- 
turgy according to which the State entrusted certain of its functions 
to wealthy private individuals who had to discharge onerous duties even 
at personal expense. 2 From an examination of the Athenian coins 
Macdonald comes to the conclusion ‘‘that two wealthy citizens had 
to supervise the issue of silver for a year, and to meet the cost of 
mintage out of their own resources, the State supplying the raw mate- 
rial.*’^ It surely conferred distinction on them, and their names were 
handed down to posterity. This may be very well ap[)licable to the 
Indian conditions, but by the time of the Maury as we have a definite 
record that the issuing of coins was a function of the State under 
its direct control though private individuals and different coroporate 
bodies were allowed to have coins issued through the royal mint.^ 
The practice of allowing merchants and other citizens the privilege of 
coining money in the royal mint was current up to the recent times.® 
Any banker or merchant had only to apply for permission to the govern-, 
inent and to offer an undertaking to pay the proper fees and to 
keep to the regulated standard.® It would therefore be not unreason- 

1 Radhakumud Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient India ^ 
Chapter III (Organisation). 

2 G. Macdonald, Evolution of Coinage, p. 18. 

3 Ibid., p. 19. 

4 D. R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, igii, p, 148. 

5 Ibid., p. 153. K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 76. 

6 E. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 57, foot-note 4. 
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able to infer that a similar custom prevailed in earlier times, though 
from the nature of the case definite proof cannot be supplied. But 
as regards corporate associations we have clear records. These or- 
ganised associations enjoying a privileged position were the Naiga- 
mas, the Pauras and the Janapadas. In the Punjab at Taxila a num- 
ber of coins were discovered of a peculiar type, having the word 
Negama on the reverse and on the obverse such proper names as 
Talimata, Dujaka, Dojaka, Atakataka,* 

In the Pura or the capital of a State there was, as pointed out 
by Jayaswal, the Association of the City Merchants called the 
Naigama and it was intimately associated with the Paura associa- 
tions.* The Naigama is tlius interpreted by him to be the Guild 
of the City Merchants and not “a general term for Guild Mer- 
chants” as taken by Biihler who first recognised the importance of 
these coins.* The Naigama was a corporate body with its own 
Assembly Hall and office and “was connected with he Frenis or the 
guilds of the city.”* Jayaswal takes the Negama coins “as coins 
struck at the capital by the State for the association of the city 
merchants”® and Uojaka, Talimata and Atakataka as the 


I In Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India, Plate III, pp. 63-65, 
there are four coins from Taxila with the following legends : 



Obverse 

Reverse 

No. 8 

T(?)alima(ta) 

(N)eg(m) 

No, 9 

Dujaka 

Negama 

No. 10 

Dojaka 

Negama 

No. II 

A{taka?) taka 

Negam(a) 


“The legends ii. the coins are in beautifully formed Afiokan 
characters both Gandharian (Kharosthi) and Indian. Over the word 
Negama there is a single stroke or bar as if to designate one negama. 
On the opposite side there is a ‘steelyard’ very clearly represented.” 
Quoted by Dr. R. Mookerjee in his Local Government in Ancient 
India, pp. 114!. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 3. JRAS., 1900, p. 99. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 76. 

3 Ihid. 

4 E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 3. 

5 K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 78. 

6 Ibid,, p, 28. 
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names of the capital towns.' He also points out the true nature of 
these organised bodies. The Naigama of the capital was according 
to him ‘^the mother of the Paura Association” but it was mainly con- 
cerned with the economic interests of the people, and the connection 
between the two bodies, the Naigama and the Paura, was so intimate 
that they were sometimes referred to as identical. The Paura during the 
period 600 B. c. to 600 A. C, signified the organised body of the citi- 
zens of the capital which had a number of constitutional powers in 
addition to its functions as a municipal corporation, e.g., the Paura or 
the Capital Assembly exercised the economic function of minting coins 
in the royal mint as referred to in the Arthasastra® and it had a 
sister body, the Janapada.^ “The term Janapada, which literally 
and originally meant the ‘seat of the nation* and which had been 
secondarily cmplqyed as denoting the nation itself, lost its old signi- 
ficance and came to mean what we call today country without refer- 
ring to the racial elements inhabiting it,**^ It was a constitutional 
body for the whole kingdom with the exclusion of the capital. They 
also, like the Paura, “got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master 
as laid down in the Artha^astra.”* The Janapada, however, as an 
organised political unit is referred to in a number of coins, e.g., Rajanya 
Janapada and Maharaja Janapada. “Rajanya is the proper name of a 
political tribe and similar is the case with the Maharaja Janapada.**® 

The earlier coins were not, however, inscribed but had only sym- 
bols punched on them. So a definite information like what we have 
been enabled to obtain for later times is lacking and the careful 
study of the symbols is the only resource left to us. Smith*s view 
that the punch-marked coins “are not assignable to any particular 
state or locality**' has been proved erroneous. As a matter of fact 

1 Hindu jP<7/?Vy,— Rapson “regards the names as those of the rulers 
of the guild,** while Bhandarkar regards them as those of the towns. He 
thinks that these were self-governing political bodies and not merely 
industrial guilds. Dr. Mookerjee supports Jayaswal and regards 
these coins as “mercantile guild-tokens”.— Rapson, 1900. p. 99 ; 
Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient Indian pp. ii4f* i Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 175-179 ; Ibid,, 1921, p. 6. 

2 Arthahiastra^ p, 89. 

3 K. P, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 79 - 

4 Ibid., ^.61. 5 Ibid., 9. 79^ ^ Part I, pp. is8f, 

7 V, A, Smith, Catalogue oj Coins in the Indian Museum, p, 13 1. 
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the symbols if properly interpreted do point out the identity of the 
State or the locality. The provenance of the coins is of extreme im- 
portance in our inquiry in determining the symbols associated with 
the particular State or locality. But up to this time its importance 
has not been properly recognised and definite information on this 
subject as regards the past discoveries is partially lacking. Mr. Walsh 
has conclusively proved that the Indian punch-marked coins were 
not ‘a purely private issue/' Nor were the marks on them “impress- 
ed by the different moneyers through whose hands the pieces 
passed,”® but a public coinage issued under the authority of the 
State. This theory which is well attested controverts the views not 
only of Smith but also of Rapson who remarks, — ‘'the symbols punch- 
ed on to the coins on the obverse are supposed to be the private 
marks of money-changers, while those on the reverse, which are in- 
variably fewer in number and of a somewhat different character, may 
possibly denote the locality in which these coins were issued.”* 
Mr. Walsh closely studied the two finds of punch-marked coins, one 
from Patna, 107 in number, and the other from Gorho Ghat in the 
Bhagalpur District which included 58 coins, The result of his investi- 
gation was embodied in an article to the Centenary Supplement of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, He found that some of the 
symbols occurred ‘in certain constant and regular groups on the 
obverse,^^ although other varying symbols were added to these 
constant groups. Naturally he agrees with the conclusion of Dr. 
Spooner that the symbols ‘‘were not the private marks of individual 
moneyers impressed haphazard from time to time,”® through whose 
hands the coins passed. The marks “on the obverse represent the 
issuing authority and constitute the coinage while those on the 
reverse would appear to be the private marks of moneyers through 
whom the coins passed, or in some cases, to indicate the locality.”® 
Two marks are found on all the Patna coins and these are the sym- 
bols representing the discus, the cakra and the chatras (umbrellas) 
bound together in the middle in the form of a circle. Two other 

1 Cent, Sup, to JRAS,^ p. 176. 

2 V. A. Smith, Catalogue oj Coins^ p. 133. 

3 E. j. Rapson, Ancient India^ p. 151. 

4 E, H. C. Walsh, Cent, Sup, to JRAS,, 192], p. 176. 

5 Archceological Survey of Indian 1905-1906, p. 153. 

6 E. II. C, Walsh, Cent, Sup, to JRAS,, 1924, p, 177. 
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marks are found associated with the majority of the coins while the 
fifth mark is of a more irregular character and varies more frequently. 
The 58 Garho-Ghat coins are of three distinct types and appear to 
belong to three different areas and governments (Walsh. JRAS,^ 
1924, Centenary Supplement, page 181). The conclusion of Mr. Walsh 
tallies with that of Dr. Spooner who examined the 61 punch-marked 
coins found at Peshwar,' and Dr. Bhandarkar® also comes to the 
same conclusion from the examination of the 83 punch-marked coins 
found at Besnagar. This is supported by the Artha§astra which 
brings before us the condition of things in the Maurya Age when 
coinage was a royal prerogative,* though sometimes the royal mint 
could be utilised by corporate bodies like the Naigamas and Jana- 
padas. The result of this investigation is thus summarised : “It may 
be suggested, to account for a constant group of marks, that one 
mark may represent the State, one the reigning king, one the place 
where the coin was struck, and one perhaps a religious mark recog- 
nising the presiding deity ; also the master of the mint may have 
had his mark which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and 
the additional varying marks may have been those of the Sanghas, 
village communities, in which the coin was current, affixed at the 
time, the rupiya or the local tax on It was levied on its admission 
to circulation in that jurisdiction. And the various and unsystem*^ 
atic punches on the reverse would appear to have been the marks 
of private shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the coins pass- 
ed in the course of circulation.''^ Thus we find that the marks on 
the reverse are of an entirely different nature. They are less deeply 
punched, and when they correspond to the marks on the obverse, are 
of a much smaller size. The reverse marks may very well be the 
marks of the merchants through whose hands the coins passed. But 
there are certain exceptions ; for example, the coins of Taxila, Eran, 
Benares, Ujjain etc. have their peculiar mint-marks on the reverse. 
But on the whole, the opinion of Rapson may be accepted that the 
reverse marks are “the official stamp of the local authority and indi- 
cate that the coins had been tested and sanctioned within that area.”* 

1 Quoted by Walsh, Cent, Sup., /RAS., 1924, p. 179. 

2 D, R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectur^Sx 1921, p. 98. 

3 p. 156. 

4 E. H. C. Walsh, Cent. Sup.,/i?/I5., 1924. p. 

5 Rapson, JRAS,x 1895, p. 874 referred to by Walsh. 
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The smaller reverse marks which are similiar to the marks on the 
obverse are perhaps “the official marks of the testing authority*' 
and these are smaller in size in order to distinguish them from 
the original mint marks. The suggestion of Cunningham^ that 
some of the marks on the reverse stand for the names of the moncy- 
ers concerned seems to be plausible. He would make the symbol 
of the sun to stand “for Surya Das, a snake for Naga Sen, an ele- 
phant for Gaja Siinha, Bir Deo might have had a ‘soldier/ Gopal a 
bull, and Khajur Varma a Palm tree (Khajur)/^ Some of these 
symbols “may be the emblems of their castes or clans,*'® There is 
absolutely no doubt that even if the punch-marked coinage owed 
its origin to private enterprise, yet at a very early time, even long 
before the Maurya period, the coinage had definitely come under 
State control. The different communities that participated in the 
privilege of the State mint cannot always be identified when we 
have to rely only on the symbols punched on the coins. But later on 
inscriptions were put on them and the symbols were either discard- 
ed and replaced by types or were retained as a matter of minor 
importance as we find on the Eran coins. It is thus possible 
for us to assign those coins definitely to the different political 
communities of antiquity and also from palccographical and other 
considerations to come to an approximate conclusion as regards their 
date of issue. Those coins with the legends testify to the existence 
of many monarchical and republican States before the Christian era, 
and the inscriptions which were a new feature in the coins of tliesc 
States might have been imitated by the Indians from the Persian and 
the Greek coins, specially from those of the Indo-Greek kings. Thus 
the chronology of those States that have left their coins behind can 
only be determined with reference “to the style of the coins and the 
script of the legends.*’ Many free tribes and autonomous republican 
States issued their coins. The nature of their constitutions have been 
elaborately discussed by JayaswaD and he has succeeded in clearing 
up many obscure points. These non-monarchical States were techni- 
cally called Ganas and Janapadas, Gana signified number and 

1 A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancienl India, p, 58. 

2 E. n. C. Walsh, Cent. Sup., /RAS,, 1924, p. 189. 

3 V, A. Smith, Catalogue af Coins, p, 144. 

4 K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part I, Chapter XVIII, 
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Ganarajya is, therefore, interpreted as the rule by number, the rule by 
many. “Gana thus was the assembly or parliament » so called because 
of the 'number or numbering* of the members present. Ganarajya, 
consequently, denoted government by assembly or parliament or 
senate, and as republics were governed by them, gana came to mean 
a republic itself,'*^ The Janapada emphasised the tribal character 
of the constitution, a political community. Jayaswal would take it to 
be a political unity and sometimes a city state.^ Prominent among 
the Ganas were the Audumbaras, the Yaudheyas, the IMalavas and 
others ; and among the Janapadas, the Rajanya and the IMaharaja, 

SUKENDRA KISORE ClIAKRAVARTI 


The Origin of Buddhism* 

So general an interest has been shown in Buddhism and it has 
been brought so near to us as a result of enthusiasm and sometime^; of 
superficiality, that to many minds it appears a little in the abstract, 
divested of those marvellous and singular traits and of those popular 
and Indian elements which are liable to shock the western observer. 
But my work as an Indianist imposes on me a contiary pre-occupation. 
Happily for me you have acquired here sufficiently serious habits of 
thought, you value history and the investigation of the links of succes- 
sive transformations, sufficiently for me to venture to ask you to 
make your patience equal to the test to which I shall put it, 

I shall not, however, claim to be able to describes in an hour all the 
sources of Buddhism ; I wish only, in the light of a number of charac- 
teristic facts, to set it in the true environment from wliich it has drawn 
its sap, 

I 

To avoid excessive obscurity I must remind you at the outset how 
the religious tradition of India presents itself, 

I K, P, Jayswal, Hindu Polity, part I, p. 27. 2 M/V/., pp. 134-5. 

* The translator gratefully records his indebtedness to Mr. Ernest 
Lerouk, publisher of Paris, for giving him the necessary permission to 
print this translation. Sincere thanks are also due to the learned editor 
of the I HQ,, for obtaining the permission for the translator. 
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On the one hand there is the Vedic tradition which continues from 
the hymns of the Rg-veda into the mystic and liturgic literature of the 
Brahmanas wherein the religious ceremonies have been elaborated and 
explained, and then of the Upanisads which are especially devoted 
to speculation. By their language merely, not to speak of other 
characteristics, these works must be placed at the source of literary 
development ; but leaving out of consideration the fact that archaisms 
have been artificially preserved by scholars many differences in regard 
to date are disclosed within this long series. Above all, this literature 
is essentially sacerdotal and ritualistic-'less the reflection of the 
common religious life than the work of a class of privileged priests 
strong in their liturgical influence, and proud of the sacred songs of 
which they were the custodians. And on this carefully guarded teaching 
it was only slowly and progressively that the action of beliefs which 
grew up and became transformed and mingled exerted itself behind the 
screen of a supposed immutability. 

On the other hand comes the literature of the Epic poetry and the 
Law Books, In these we find a crowd of gods and divine heroes, new 
or renewed by their unforeseen importance, also new ideas and new 
legends. This literature obviously draws on living and popular sources. 
Yet whatever may have been its beginnings, the epic literature has 
reached us only in a much altered form. In practical life as well as in 
its books the sacerdotal class took advantage of its twofold privilege, 
religious and literary ; it extended its authority over different sects and 
systems ; and under the nominal supremacy of the Vedas it has presen- 
ted them to us in the form of an orthodoxy which is uncompromising 
only on the subject of the pre-eminence of the brahmins. For the 
period of religious history which extends from the earliest times down 
perhaps to the neighbourhood of the Christian era, the Mahabharata 
remains an almost unique mine of information, and it is not the less 
precious on that account. But how shall we attain an approxi.nately 
clear vision in a long drawn out past, across a confused mass of cults 
and doctrines, among the contradictions of interpenetrating theories, 
joined together by editors always prejudiced in one direction and yet 
yielding as time goes on to inspirations of different kinds. Still there- 
in exist with something of animation, the complications of reality and 
the traces of beliefs whose reactions and conflicts composed during a 
definite period the woof of Hindu life. 

Thus we have the two currents of information, the ritualistic and 
the speculative tradition of the Brahmaijas, and the epic tradition of 
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the Mahabharata, By the ideas which they represent they appear to 
me like two parallel strata of the same rather than of two successive 
periods. But one anticipates the information of the other and they 
have mutual influences, which obscure all realities. More than anything 
else it is the uncertainty of chronology that disturbs our investigation. 
The relative dates of the works are often doubtful and always insuffi- 
cient ; and in a country like India where scarcely exists any work 
which can strictly be said to be the production of a single author, the 
ideas transmitted through a book may be much older than its compo- 
sition, and an encyclopaedia like the Mahabharata is composed of frag- 
ments whose antiquity is as uncertain as the interpolations are obvious. 

Buddhism offers a two-fold advantage : it has chronology, and it 
contains writings independent of the influences of brrdimanic ortho- 
doxy. It can scarcely be doubted that Buddha preached towards the 
close of the 6th century B. C. ^ and it can no longer be doubted that 
his doctrines and legends were soon completed in their main outlines 
in such forms as are accessible to us. 

Under these circumstances, you see well enough how much we ought 
to study those teachings which, referring directly to the comparisons 
of different doctrines, make up in some measure the absence of posi- 
tive chronology, and how many of those comparisons of which 
Buddhism furnishes the material are of special importance by marking 
definite dates within the age. For a long time I have been trying 
to open this mine of information by analysing various episodes which 
constitute what I have called the ‘‘Legend of Buddha/^ I shall not 
conceal from you that I adhere to my first theory in its main import. 
Still less must I conceal it from myself that by attaching too much 
importance to the system of mythologic interpretation then in vogue 
I then made some mistakes in my theory ; I have offended beyond 
reason, I think, the intellectuals who are rightly prejudiced against 
certain ecstasies of comparative mythology. Above all, there I have 
neglected to show clearly under what impulse and by what mechanism 
the doctrines which Buddhism professes and the stories which clash 
ffom the very fact of its origin were put together. Today we 
are better prepared to solve this problem of juxtaposition. If I 
return to this subject it is not from obstinacy or egoism ; and if there 
is pleasure for an old worker in uniting together the fragments of his 
researches under certain leading ideas you will pardon him perhaps 
when he thinks that the meeting in tins hospitable house gives him a 
favourable opportunity for it. 
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The Buddha, also known as Gautama or Sakyamuni, is certainly 
a historical and real personality ; but he is also by tradition the hero 
of stories which are mythical in origin and character. This point 
I would like to make clear to you by an instance against which, I 
think, some futile objections have been raised. 

The critical moment in the life of the Buddha and of all the 
imaginary Buddhas after him comes up, when having recogni- 
sed the insufficiency of learning in which he was initiated and having 
found that the mortifications fruitlessly exhausted his strength, 
he sits at the foot of the prophetic Tree of Knowledge wliere the 
light of Absolute Truth is to be revealed to him — the light which is 
technically called “Bodhi*\ But he will only obtain that light after 
having resisted the assaults of Mara, Mara, the chief of the gods of 
sensuality, sees his dominion menaced by the sacred doctrine which 
will spring up among mankind, and he makes one supreme effort 
for averting the danger. He leiids to the confl.ct the whole army 
of demons, all the monstrous battalions of the legend ; and armed 
with the most formidable engines they all fall on the Wise Man in 
thunder and lightning which shake the whole universe. But the Saint 
remains undisturbed in his luminous serenity, and Mara at last retires 
vanquished and forelorn. 

Painted in the crudest colours and illustrated with the coarsest 
representations in some accounts, this contest is also otherwise presen- 
ted, in a calmer outline and from a moral aspect, in a dialogue where 
Mara tries in vain to dissuade Gautama from his resolution by 
showing to him the easier path of worldly life and of sacrificial rites. 
Some descriptions of this severe conflict make up a scene of temptation 
where Mara whose effort is foiled before the virtue of the Saint des- 
patches, though without better success, his daughters. Thirst, Voluptu- 
ousness and Concupiscence, In short, a number of stories dispersed 
throughout the Buddhist scriptures represent Mfira as approaching 
sneakingly the Buddha or some one of his disciples under various 
disguises, suggesting to one or the other thoughts contrary to the 
sacred doctrine, and then fleeing away as soon as he is unmasked. 
These interventions, however, almost always tend to frighten rather 
than to seduce. 

Now it may be asked : which of these two versions is more in con- 
formity with the original ? 
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The old atmospheric duel between darkness and the hero of light 
abounds in the Vedic hymns and pervades tlie whole Indo-European 
mythology ; and in various transformations it continues into Epics 
and more recent religions. I detect in the Buddhistic scene only 
one of its variant representations. I thought and I think still, that 
under the surcharges and amidst the inconsistencies of a modernised 
version, it is only this origin that accounts for the form that the 
episode has received, and also for the bizarreries which require 
explanation. Others, on the contrary, have liked to see in Mara only 
a disguised tempter j all the paraphernalia of the Epic scene are (to 
them) mere fanciful embellishments of the imagination of the pious, 
zealous to adorn, and ready to materialise the spiritual grandeur of 
the Master. 

The word Mara means the “Destructor” ; it is connected with the 
causative sense of the verb “Mar”, “to die”, and is ultimately another 
name of Death. But in the Buddhist literature Mara has another 
name still and another aspect. He is called Kama, “Lust,^* or “Desire.** 

That there is a close connection in the doctrines of Buddhism 
between these two aspects cannot be lost sight of. For, on the one 
hand, founded on the belief in transmigration, Buddhism preaches, 
above all, to give the means of escaping from the cycle of re-birlhs and 
consequently of escaping from death, “Mara” ; and, on the other hand, 
its moral teachings rest on the fundamental idea that it is the destruc- 
tion of the bonds of lust by which we are rivetted and attached to 
life, the suppression of “Thirst” or ‘‘Desire*', of Kama in short, which 
alone assures this deliverance. Taken in this light Mara and Kama 
are fundamentally one and the same j and one can rightly say that 
there is a complete allegory, strictly conforming to the principles of 
the system. 

But can it be said that Mara is an original creation of Buddhism ? 
It might also have utilised for its end a tradition bequeathed to it 
by the past, and of which it was necessary to reconcile the discor- 
dances, We can only decide (between two hypotheses) by going to 
the very origin of the conception of Mara. Me is, besides an interesting 
figure in religion, a veritable Satan, with whom some believe to re- 
cognise a close resemblance of the Satan of our Christian tradition, 
Doubtless it is worthwhile to sketch out his history, 
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Mara is a personal existence, a personality in Buddhism. Though 
he is not unknown in the more ancient literature, it is in the Buddhist 
scriptures that his name becomes traditionally established. Side by 
side, Buddhist texts mention Mrtyu, and it cannot be overlooked that 
from their peculiar traits and characteristic epithets both prove to be 
the one and the same. 

Now, Mrtyu, the spirit of Death, is a familiar figure in old sacer- 
dotal tradition of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads which I have just 
now mentioned to you. There he is armed with bonds (pasa) which 
are also the distinctive weapons of Mara ; and like Mara in Buddhism 
he is frequently characterised by such epithets as “Papam^* "the evil*' 
or "the wicked one/* Often "Papam*', is identical with Mrtyu. And 
though at the beginning, this '‘EviP* especially refers to death, the 
physical catastrophe of man, it soon takes a moral meaning: a notion 
of sin comes to be attached to Mrtyu, 

The transition from the brahmanic "Mrtyii-Evil’* to the Buddhist 
"Mara-Desire**, the source of all Evil, is scarcely noticeable ; as Mara 
is a synonym of Mrtyu, so "Kama** is often equivalent to "Papam.” 
"PapanP* sometimes vaguely denotes a wicked spirit : and it is no 
doubt by these steps that Mrtyu has come to be identified witli 
"Vrtra**, the Vcdic enemy of the divine India. Also the Buddhists 
call Mara by the name of Namuci, the other demon of Darkness and as 
such identical with Vrtra. In this point also the parallelism subsists. 

The horror of death and tlie solicitude to extend longevity to the 
furthest limit always appear in the hymns as well as in liturgic works 
with an intensity which can be expected from such a universal senti- 
ment, But it is well known that the hymns do not profess that belief 
in transmigration of souls, which afterwards gained an undisputed 
ascendancy in India. It is in the liturgic literature that the doctrine 
is introduced and becomes established ; and as soon as it takes root 
people talk of the victory over death or recurrent deaths (mrtyu or 
punarmrtyu). In order to increase the value of some rite or mystical 
secret it becomes often conventional to represent the deliverance from 
death as the prize of the contest where Mrtyu is struck down and 
defeated. 

Is not such a representation suggested by the demoniacal aspect of 
Mrtyu as identified with Papam, Vrtra and Namuci ? The fact is that 
from the ancient stratum of Hindu tradition a parallel scenery was 
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spontaneously deduced in a very customary manner. When the ques- 
tion is of justifying a ritual or of exalting its efficacy, the Brahmanas 
or Upanisads invariably imagine a contest between the Devas and 
the Asuras, between the spirits of light and darkness where the ob- 
servance of that ritual had determined the victory. It is verily in such 
a contest as to whom will be assured the privilege of immortality that 
in remetnbrance of the old myth of the conquest of ambrosia, the gods 
and demons are thus confronted. And is it not exactly for such an 
immortality that the Buddha fights under the Tree of Knowledge? 
A parallel scene invokes thus the phraseology of the sacerdotal school 
in a condensed, but in a similarly stereotyped fashion ; and there, as in 
other coincidences, the method exhibits succinctly a complete efflore- 
scence of vivid narratives of which the popular imagination as is 
exemplified by the Vedic hymns and the Epic songs has largely multi- 
plied the analogies. 

The whole terminology, elements and up-keep of this mythic con- 
test not to speak of the inspiration which brought them into play were 
existing before Buddhism ; and it was not therefore any chance meta- 
phor that it draw upon. The Brahmanic Mrtyu — Papam is anterior 
to the Buddhist Mara — Kama^ and these representations of titanic 
combats existed much before Mrtyu was identified with Kama. Thus 
Buddhism received the heritage before it could put in parables the 
r 61 e of Kama which is after all a subsequent creation. 

It is verily the army of infernal legions and not as one would say, a 
symbolic army of passions and vices, that assail the Buddha in the 
primitive version of the story, and, therefore, the texts, as if to prevent 
all misapprehensions, deliberately represent them as an army of Mrtyu, 
that is to say, of Mara, considered not in a moral aspect but in his 
original character as the spirit of death and destruction. Moreover, 
the texts which are held as the most authoritative and which are in- 
voked to prove a later origin of this myth, make certain allusions 
in the mythical combat, which have often been overlooked. Buddhism 
is not a miraculous religion ; it does not create myths j and it has not 
invented a scene wherein it sought to imprint a moral meaning so ap- 
parently in conflict with it. 

It may, no doubt, appear at first quite natural that the zeal of the 
disciples has introduced miracles into the life of Gautama in order to 
satisfy their overdrawn fancies to glorify a great name. Popularity 
requires legends : one does not deny it. This would sufficiently ex- 
plain the situation if we had to deal with a few accidental and inco- 
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herent data. But the fact is otherwise, and we have before us a defi- 
nite type, the theoretic Buddha, whose superhuman traits is connected 
and harmonised within the unity of a more ancient cycle. 

How is it that Buddhism, which assumes rationalistic aspects and 
excludes the name of God, has so quickly and easily dressed up in 
mythical disguises and a thoroughly divine halo the personage of its 
founder, real and recent. Such is the prime question which the 
episode of Mara lays before us and which I must pause to consider. 

Is there no via media wherein all the discordant factors unite ? 

Manoranjan Ray 


Kavana and his Tribe* 

HI 

Maler is the language of the aboriginal tribes living in the Raj- 
mal hills in Bengal, Caldwell counts this amongst the Dravidian dia- 
lects while Grierson groups it with the Mundari tongues. This shows 
that in this language the Mundari and the Dravidian elements 
combine so closely that it is difficult to separate one from the 
other. This dialectical combination confirms the close kinship 
between the Dravidian and the Mundari tribes even from ancieiit 
times. 

Having thus studied the origii. and significance of the tribal names, 
let us now see the significance of the other names used for the lord 
of Lanka. Names like Devakantaka are generic because they can 
be used for any individual as every Raksasa was a thorn in the side 
of the devas. Similarly Brahmanaglimh and Munindraghnali can 
be employed to designate any one in the tribe because every one of 
them had the notoriety to torment the brahmins and the munis. 
But there are some names which are particulary applicable to the 
Raksasa lord and which cannot be employed to indicate any one of 
his subjects. The first of such names is Ravana, The adjectives 
used in compounds with Ravana, e,g. loka-ravana (HI, 33, I and Vb 
20. 12.), Satruravana, (III, 56, 26), ripu-ravariam (VI, 69. I 7 )» 


Continued from vol, VI, no, 2, p. 289. 
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loka-ravatya (VI, loo, 33) show that he made his enemies and men 
cry with fear. He terrified the bhutas (nadair bhutaviravinam— VI, 
114, 6i)" It seems therefore that he had the capacity to make terrific 
cries himself and also to make others cry in terror.* 

H. H. Wilson derives the word from 'ru‘ and says that it means 
‘afflicting mankind.” The causative form of <ru' is ’rav’, with ‘an* 
it becomes ‘ravan* But we have seen that ‘an’ is the masculine 
singular termination in the Dra vidian languages. It has also been 
shown that the Raksasas are ethno logically allied to the Kuis 
and that the words like Rak^asa and Pisaca originated from 
Dravidian languages. So Ravana must also be a Dravidian 
word. 

In the Kui tongue there is a word ‘Rtva’ meaning to cry or weep. 
In Telugu rivva means a slender twig or cane, because it makes a riv 
sound if it moves swiftly in the air. The causative form of riv is 
seen in the Telugu word ravva (clamour) and in the Kanarese rava, both 
of which mean ‘clamour.’ Ravva becomes Rava by dropping one v 
and lengthening a. With na another form of an, it becomes Ravana, 
one that makes others ‘clamour.’ Tliere are several cognates from 
'rav\ e.g., ravava, a small hand-bell because it makes a sound ; ravali, 
(adj.) sonorous ; ravatm, a noise, Tlie existence of many cognates 
of rav in the Dravidian languages and also the presence of riva in Kui, 
prove clearly that *riv' is the root from which Ravana is formed. 

Another name that has been used to mention the lord of the 
Raksasas is Dakagrlva, It has been shown in the beginning of this 
paper that the Epic writer never intended to represent him as a be- 
ing with ten-necks. Moreover, it is not usual in any language to 
suggest the ‘head’ by using a word that means ‘neck.’ 

If the ‘r' which is generally thrust into the words of spoken dialects 
to give them a Sanskritic appearance is dropped, ‘griva’ becomes ‘g'lva,’ 
In Kui ‘giva* is added to nouns to form causative verbs ; it means ‘to 
do’, e.g., »WJ/5-gVwfl=to do a change or to make change ; Veta-giva= 
to do heat or to heat; Vajja-givas^to do cooking or to cook ; riva- 
giva^io make cry. 

Daki-giva, the real form of Dasa~gr\v i, must mean the same thing 
as Rava'iua, because both of tliem are applied to one and the same 
person. Since the word Ravana signifies his valour in afflicting others, 

1 See also Sabdakalpadruma , Sivadibhyo' niti an. This explains 
how ati has come into Ravaija. 
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DcAagiva also must mean the same thing. What it signifies is shown in 
Ravano nama bhadram te da§agrlvah pratapavan, 
which means, “My name is Ravana, Do not be afraid, I have the 
power of damgiva^\ We have seen above that he became 
famous by the name of Ravana, because he afflicted others. So 
dasa-giva must signify the same thing as Ravana. Dasa means affliction 
and giva, to do. In the Epic itself daha is used in this sense. 

Cf. Ratnayana, III. 72. 9 : 

parimrsto daSantena dasa bhagena sevyate, 
dasa-bhagagato htnas tvain hi Ramah saLaksamanah, 

Similarly Damnanai the etymology of which is Dmadn-atha^ means 
a man of affliction. In this ‘/V is added for euphony, ^ari is mascu- 
line singular termination and the final is required for euphony. 

Dasasya was originally dasa+^^si^ the latter being a termination 
for forming a personal noun in the Kui language. DaSasi or DaSasa 
becomes Dasasya in Sanskrit. 

Daaa-mukha and Dasa-slrsa found in long metre hlokas may be 
dismissed as later introductions. 

Now, let us see if this meaning of daha would hold good in the 
other compounds in which dam is a member. 

Damratha is one of such words. The Sanskrit etymologists say 
that because he was a leader of ten war- chariots, he was given this 
name, but nowhere in the Epic this sig nificance of the name is re- 
ferred to. 

His life so far as is given in the Epic is one of sorrow. He 
succumbed to the sorrow caused by his separation from those 
whom he loved even more than his life. Before he breathed his last, 
he narrated how he had been cursed by an old blind sage that he 
would die of affliction caused by the separation from his son. Be- 
cause he was pained (dr/a) by affliction (da^a), Dai^arta is a more 
appropriate name for him. This was transformed into Damrata 
first and then into Daharatha, 

Another word with dasa is tri^daka. It is explained to signify 
the beings that perpetually enjoy the youth. It is believed that the 
gods are ever youthful and therefore tri-daka is explained to be 
one of their appellations. This explanation, however, does not hold 
good in tri-dabari^ one of the epithets applied to Ravana, Trt^dasa 
signifies those that are not afflicted. Dahat as has been shown above, 
means affliction. It is shown elsewhere that iri is another form 
of tlr and means high or above. Tridaia^ therefore, signifies 
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those that are above affliction or those that are not touched by 
affliction. They are beings of wisdom (devah) and wisdom dispels all 
sorrow. Thus we see that the names of the tribe and the names 
by which their leader is known are all Dravidian in origin. 

There are yet two more Raksasa names that demand a careful 
scrutiny, Ravana*s sister was Siirpanakha^ and she caused the 
conflict between Rama and Ravana. II. H. Wilson says that the name 
means *a person with nails like the winnowing pans'. But this 
meaning had no bearing on the story. 

The account of her activities show that she was fond of setting 
up men against one another. Her name, therefore, signifies this 
characteristic quality. 

Since the other Raksasa names are found to be of Dravidian 
origin Surpa'mkha must also be from that source. Hurpanakhl 
is the reading in some manuscripts and seems to be the right name. 
Nakha is the Sanskritised form of ^Nakku\ which in Tamil means 
to lick, NUku is Telegu. Naka-giva is Kiii j in Gondi it has three 
forms *mkamy naksi^ nakaka^ all of which give 'mk* as the root. 
In Kanarese it is mkku. The feminine form of nakku is nakki 
which means a woman that licks. Then Hurpa becomes Suppa or 
Chuppa by omitting the *r*, the Sanskritising element of words. In 
Kui, Chappa means ‘strife'. It appears in the Telegu word Chappaii^ 
a sound that is produced by striking one object against another; 
in Kanarese it exists in Chappa-huda, to slap with the palm ; in 
Chappa-rUni^ smacking of lips^ and in Chappa alt, clapping of hands. 
Therefore SJlrpa-nakhTt reduces itself into Chappa-nakkiy its original 
Drividian form, and means a woman that licks strife, that is, a 
woman that is very fond of strife, and this is in accordance with 
her character depicted in the Epic. The k of Nakki or Nakki is 
changed to and the name becomes Chuppa-mti, the name by 
which she is known in the Teliigu country. 

The above investigations show that just as the cultured 
races had evolved from the primitive tribes, the language of the 
cultured was also developed from the dialects spoken by these 
tribes. The Aryans as they proceeded through India, came into 
contact with the original inhabitants at every stage and maintained 
communications with them and absorbed some of their words. 

Another important conclusion that can be drawn from the study 
of these Raksasa names is that all the tribes now known by the 
common name of the Dravidians lived in one place during the days 
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of RSvana. Some of the Raksasa names are found to have been formed 
according to the Telugu system; some according to Kui, Whatever 
new appendages they might have taken, the base is the same, viz,, 
the Dravidian language. Since all these names are found amongst 
the people of Lanka, it may be assumed that the people that are 
now separated into Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam etc., were all living 
in Lanka and its vicinity. The Kui tribes living in the hills 
of Central India and the Central Provinces still maintain the customs 
which were in vogue amongst the Raksasas of the Ramaya^m. This 
strongly, supports the location of Lanka on the Amarakantaka hills 
round which lies the region known as Gondvvana, or the land of 
the Gonds, Kuis, Khonds, or Koyas. 

G. Ramadas 


The Sambuvarayans of Kanci 

In the 13th and 14th centuries, the Sambiivarfiyans have played a 
prominent part in South Indian History. No scholar has hitherto at- 
tempted to write their history. At first they seem to have been military 
generals and in course of time rose to the position of the king’s 
representatives, ultimately declaring themselves as idependent soverei- 
gns. The title Sambuvarayan is very common among the KaJIa and 
Padayatchi castes of South India, Whether the Sambuvarayans 
belong to one of these castes is a matter which time alone can settle. 

Early Members 

The earliest member of Sambuvarayans now known to history 
is Edirili Coja Sambuvarayan, who gave away Arpakkam to his guru 
Svvami Devar* during the fifth year (1167 A.c.) of Rajadhiraja II. 
(i) Sambuvarayan alias Pandinadu Kondan, (2) Edirili Cola Sambu- 
varayan alias Sengeni Attimallan virandan, (3) Kulottunga Cola 
Sambuvanlyan alies Attimallan Pallav^lndan, (4) Rajendra CoJa Sambu- 
varayan alias Karikala Coja Adiyur Nadal.van are four of the nine 

I No. 20 of 99. S, I, I. vi. No. 456. 
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members who made a pact among themselves in the year 1178 A, C. to 
respect and support the Cola Emperor and to drive away the enemies o{ 
the Empire.' Sengenl Mi^dan Atttmallan Sambuvarayan is one that 
figures in the inscription of the 8th year of Kulottunga III. The next 
one in order of time is Senguni Ammayappan Kannudaipperumal alias 
Vikrama Cola Sambuvarayan whose name is found in the epigraphs of 
the lOth year of Kulottunga Next is Sengeni Ammayappan 

Vanniyanayan Sambuvarayan mentioned in an inscription bearing 
the year thirty-eight of his overlord.^ Sengeni Virasani Ammayappan 
alies Alagia Cojan alies Edirili Cola Sambuvarayan figures in 
the inscriptions of Rajaraja from his 22nd to 28th years.* Though 
the name of Attimallan Rajaghambira Sambuvarayan alias Sambukula- 
p-perumal seems to be a separate one at first sight, yet it is only 
a title assumed by Ajagia Cojan.* These Sambuvarayans seem to have 
held the position of viceroys of the then reigning Cojas with 
headquarters at Kanci. 

Edirili Coja Sambuvarayan, who donated Arpakkam to Swami 
Devar, is said in that inscription to have been very anxious about the 
victory of the Coja arms sent in support of Kulasekhara Pandya 
against the Ceylon army commanded by Laiikripurl Dantjanayaka in 
the war of succession in the Pandya kingdom, We learn from another 
inscription that this same Sambuvarayan was authorized to raise 
armies from Tondaimandalam and Colamandalam for the same pur- 
pose.® Again he is the man who headed the compact of nine at the 
end of Rajadhiraja's reign and the first year of Kulottunga 111 . 
Sengeni Ammayappan Vanniyanayan Sambuvarayan is the last viceroy 
under Kulottunga III. 

Their Declaration of Independence 

Sengeni Virasini Ammayappan alias Alagia Cohn alias Edirili 
Cola Sambuvarayan was the Viceroy of Rajaraja only in name. He 
dates his benefactions in the reigning years of his king no doubt, but 
assumes the royal 'we' in all of them. It connotes his underlying idea 
of biding time to declare his independence and may also show his semi- 
independence, for we find Rajaraj III was a weak king. Though we are 

1 536 of 02. 

2 S.I.I. i. p. 136. 3 234 of 10. 

4 S.I.I. i, Nos. 59, 61, 62, 64. 5 ibW., pp. 105, 108. 

6 Q,J.M.S. XIX, pp. 57-66. 
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at present, not able to trace the relationship of the many chiefs men- 
tioned in the preceding para we can locate this Sambuvarayan as the 
son' of Sengeni Ammayappan Vannianayan— the last of the Sambu- 
varayan Viceroys of Kulottufiga III. This chief Virasini donates some 
lands to one Bangalarayan of Damanur in the year 1236 A.c®. He 
issues an order in his own name in the year 1258 A.C, in which he makes 
a benifice to the Ammayappa Isvara temple at Padaividu.® Whether 
the chiefs derived their names from the presiding deity at this 
place or the temple was dedicated to the memory of one of the chiefs 
has to be settled later on. He assumes the title of Sambukula-p-perumaj 
as noted supra and donates a village to Brahmanas and renames it 
as Rajagambhira caturvedimahgalain otherwise known as Sambu- 
kula-p-peruma] iigaram. The hillock nearby is christened as Raja- 
gambhlran malai. These are in Mandaiveli nadii, Palkunrakottam 
according to the ancient geographical division. Though he declared 
himself independent for the time being, he seems to have lost his 
independence during the reign of Rajendra Coja who succeeded the 
effeminate Rajaraja III. Me again becomes a vassal of the Col.a 
suzerain. He might have been emboldened to declare himself indepen- 
dent when another chief like him, I'criirn Cinga was trying to 
assert himself in the Tamil land south of the Palar river. Our Sambu- 
varayan assumes the title of Tani ninru venran which signifies that 
he fought and gained a victory over his enemy singly, without the 
help of any ally. 

When the Pandyas asserted their power, the Colas paled into 
insignificance. These Sambuvarayans seem to have trimmed their 
sails according to the wind. One Kulasckhara Sambuvarayan’s name 
is mentioned in some of the inscriptions found at PajHkonda, a village 
near Vellore, North Arcot Dt. I make no apology for quoting from 
the Madras Epigraphists' report for 1926, ‘A few of the inscriptions 
from Pallikondn in the North Arcot district contained the order (olai) 
issued by the chief Kulasekhara-Sambuvaraya as a subordinate of an 
unspecified suzerain whose nth, 12th, 13th and 22nd years have been 
quoted therein. From nos. 92 of 1900 and 195 of 1923, however, it 
is learnt that this overlord must be Pandya king Vlra-Pan(Jya who 

I S. I. I. iv, 849. 2 S.I.I. i. p. 105. 

3 S.I.I, i. p, 108, The present Padawed of the Polur Taluk in 
North Arcot Dt, Forts seem to have existed in this place. For 
details see Manual of the North Arcot Dt„ vol. II, p. 401 et. seq. 
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ascended the throne in A.D. 1253 ^ reign extending up to 

about A.D. 1278. No, 77 of 1908 from Vedal in the same district is 
an order issued by KiilaSekhara Deva in his own name, and as it 
begins with the words Kulahekhara Sambuvarayarku Yandu 2S-vadu^ 
it may be suggested that this chief had attained a quasi-independent 
status at the time of this record. Unfortunately, however, this is 
the only inscription of his rule, and no other records of his earlier 
years have still now been discovered. The astronomical details con- 
tained in this record are ‘2Sth year, mesa, su. trtlya, monday and 
Hasta' and they work out correctly for the four dates a.d. 1204, 1231, 
1258 and 1302 in this period. As Kulasekliara Sambuvaraya was a 
subordinate of Vira-Pandya (till about A.D. 1278 ?) and his 25th year 
of rule cannot consequently correspond to any of the first three dates 
and as the astronomical details work correctly for A.D, 1302 also, 
it appears possible that he became a semi-independent chief during 
the close of the reign of his Pandya overlord, and that he continued 
as such till at least A.D. 1302.* The epigraphists, it seems, have erred in 
supposing that the Pandya suzerain must be Vira Pandya who ascend- 
ed the throne in 1253. We come accross another Vira-Pandya called 
Tera-Pandya by Muhammedan historians. His reign coincides with the 
above. The Vira-Pandya mentioned in the inscription must be the 
latter one. In addition to the epigraph quoted above, we have another 
record no. 462 of 25 which ^records the royal order issued by the chief 
Sambuvarayan to the residents of Tagadurnadalvan pattu remitting as 
sarvanianya the several taxes due from them other than those on the 
devadana lands in favour of the temple for worship, offerings and 
repairs.* It is read in some inscriptions that he made arrangements to 
perform a daily worship called Seyyarru venran Sandhi which denotes 
that the donee had won a battle at Seyarii— a tributary to the Palar 
river. The Madras epigraphists opine that Kulahekhara should have 
fought and won this battle. As this Kulahekhara closely follows 
Rujagambhiran, we may surmise that he succeeded the hitter. 


Later Savtbuvaruyans 

Kulahekhara was succeeded by Vira Cola Sambuvarayan whos6 
reign ended by 1314 a.d. No particulars are available about him. 
His son succeeded him and reigned till 1322 A.C. His donations and 
buildings were numerous, the most prominent being the mandapa 
in front of the Bilvanathehvara temple at Tiruvallam and the build- 

SEPTEMBER, I930 1 / 
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ing of a chariot for the Arula}a-p-perumal at Kanci.^ He was 
followed by Venru Mankonda Sambuvarayan who assumed the title 
of sakalalokacakravart! which was continued by his successors. 
Venru Mankonda is not a name but a title signifying ‘he who won 
the land/ We have to infer from this title that his predecessor 
lost some portion at least of his dominions and his successor had 
won them. Probably he drove away the Mughals from that part of 
the country. He reigned for i6 years and was succeeded by 
his son Mallinatha Sambuvarayan in 1338 A.C, But his coronation 
took place a year after his succeesion^ and he assumed the title of Raja> 
narayana Sambuvarayan. He had a long and glorious reign of twenty- 
two years. ^ He was in possession of the whole of Tondaimandalam 
and his inscriptions arc found as far south as Tiruttajur in the South 
Arcot district extending in the North and West as far as Kattuppadi 
(Katpadi Junction) and Padaved in the Nortli Arcot district.^ He 
was a patron of Tamil literature. The twin poets Irattayar — one lame 
and the other blind— who flourished at this time have immortalised the 
king in their work called Kacchiula\Y\s benefactions to various temples 
are to be found in the innumerable temple inscriptions that are found 
scattered all over Tondaimandalam. We learn from some of them 
that the Turukkars (Mughals) plundered the jewels and other valu- 
ables from the temples in South India, so much so that the people 
buried their treasure underground. During this period, it seems, some 
of the villagers began to misappropriate the Devadana (temple) pro- 
perties. The king caused an enquiry to be made and restored them 
to the respective temples. One of the epigraphs at Tiruvorriryur— a 
Saivaite sacred place 7 miles north of Madras — informs us the orders 
passed during his time regarding the rules of conduct of the temple 
servants. He is said to have constructed a Tt*labharainan^pa and 
a car to Ekambarusvara of Kaiicl. 

He was succeeded by his son Viranarayana Sambuvarayan who 
reigned till 1383 but not so gloriously as his predecessor. He was also 
a patron of Tamil literature and supported many a Tamil Scholar. 
His rule came to an abrupt end by the rise of the Vijayanagar king- 
dom. Thus we see a family of chieftains who were once, subordinates 
of the Colas become masters of an important portion of the 
country in course of time. 


I Ep. In., iii 71. 

3 434 of 03. 


2 SI. I. i No. 52. 

4 M. E. R. 1913. 
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A tentative genealogy of the Sambuvarayans as gleaned from Epi« 
graphy is given below : 

Sengeni Ammayappan vanniyanayan Sambuvarayan 

Seugcni virasini Ammayappan Alagia colan alias Edirili cola 
Sambuarayan 

KulaSekhara Sambuvarayan 

1 

Viracola Sambuvarayan 
Viracamban 

Venrumankondan (sakalalokacakravarti) 

Mallinathan alias Rajanarayana Sambuvarayan 
Viranarayana Sambuvarayan 

^ Soma Sundara Desikar 


The Garuda-Purana 

The Garuda-Purana was so called because Garuda obtained a 
boon from Visnu so that he might be known as a Purana-samhita- 
karta. The Purana was thus named as Garuda. It is divided into 
two parts Purva Khanda and Uttara Khanda and it is only in 
the latter Khanda that Garuda appears as an interlocutor. 

That the Gad was one of the eighteen Maha-Piiranas need not 
be doubted. All the Puranas unanimously testify to it, and in the 
available list of the Upa-puranas, the Gad is nowhere mentioned 
as such. But, what is clear is that the Purana, as it is 
at present, has got hardly any claim to be regarded as a Maha- 
Purana, far from being an ancient one. It has essentially been 
degraded and tampered with— an extremely disconnected priestly 
compilation without any system and sequence ; it has, it will be found 
on an analysis, deliberately departed from tlie ideal of a Mah5-Purana, 
Not even the well-known characteristics of the Pafica-laksana of 
a Purana, has been preserved in the present Gad. The five topics 
lie scattered throughout the whole book, only being incidentally 
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touched upon, and their contents do not engross even one-fourth of 
the present Gad. The book it seems was compiled to make a 
veritable encyclopaedia of every art, science, grammar and philo- 
sophy, as is evident from ch, 3 (i), where a synopsis of the Purana 
is given, which includes everything of popular interest. In fact, 
it is very tempting to suggest that in the time when all sorts of 
Hindu science and art had developed, and standard work written 
on those subjects , attempts were being made to present those 
works in a nut-shell for the people at large, which led to the com- 
pilation of works like the Gariuja. But as they did not belong to 
any particular class of literature, some Purana characteristics were 
afterwards inserted, to give them an air of antiquity and sacredness. 

However, the Gad is a Vaisnava Purana, and so, far more attention 
is given to the worship of VLsnu, and Vratas, festivals and places, sacred 
to Visnu, are given prominence. But like other Piiranas it is never 
decidedly sectarian. On the other hand, there are sufficient evidences 
which go to show, as Mr. Farquhar (Outline of the Religious Literature 
of India, pp. i78f,) has observed, that it was a manual compiled 
for the use of Smarta priests, for it contains detailed instructions 
for the worship of the five gods and give information in many other 
subjects which a practising priest would want to have. Other 
diversified subjects are dealt with ; thus the contents of the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Harivami^a are retold, and there are 
long treatises and dissertations on Astrologoy, Palmistry, precious stone 
(Ratna-parlksa), Omina and Protenta, Chiromancy, Medicine, Metrics, 
Grammar and Politics (Niti), and also various other Smrti topics. 
The second part (Uttara-Khanda) of the Gad is an extremely tedious 
reading, full of repetitions and confusions, which treat of everything 
connected with death, the dead and various other obsequial rites at 
full length. It appears, therefore, that like the Agni-Purana the Gad 
is in no sense a unified work, but the work of different specialists— 
a jumbled or quite loosely connected mass of contents designed and 
contemplated to make it on the one hand a religious manual for 
the Smarta priests, and on the other hand, a popular hand book for 
every sort of popular information. 

To what age this ambitious encyclopedia belongs is difficult to 
say, for the Purana is the outcome of so many heterogeneous 
compilations from different standard works, that no particular 
century will probably cover the series of widely different dates, in 
which the respective parts of the Purana came into being. It would, 
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therefore, be necessary to examine the several parts of the Parana 
separately and to ascertain the dates of their incorporation into 
the Parana, This would lead us to an approximate date of the 
compilation of the Purana. It will be admitted that the Puranas, 
when they tried to assume a comprehensive nature in order to make 
themselves popular encyclopaedias, could not but have recourse to the 
standard works on the various branches of study, the summaries 
of which, or sometimes the whole text, were freely incorporated 
verbatim often without acknowledgement. But the process of incorpora- 
tion was not accomplished in a single day, particularly as all the 
standard works of the various branches of study were not written 
at one time, and as such, a Purana which happened to be the 
borrower from various standard works could not have been compiled 
in its present form before the latest of them was written. That was 
the case with our present Garuda-Purfma. 

It is known that the Smrti text of the Gad has been taken 
from the Yajiiavalkya Smrti. He is mentioned by name, and also 
appears as the narrator of the Smrti text in the Parana. The theory 
of Prof. Losch that the Gad contains the original version of Yajfiavalkya 
can no longer be tenable and has been ably controverted by Prof. 
Meyer, In fact it is simply absurd to think that the Puranic compilers 
were the authors of separate independent treatises on the most varied 
subjects. That the Gad has no trace of Yajha’s Vyavaharadhyaya lends 
no support to Losch’s view for it was most probably, if not inevitably 
the case, that the Gad took the help of Yajna, when the Smrti 
was still without its Vyavaharadhyaya.^ In fact the indebtednes.s of the 
compiler of Gad to Yajfia is betrayed on all sides. Generally speaking, 
the Puranic version appears to have been a fairly long summary of 
Yajfia, although sometimes slokas occur verbatim. Besides Yajna, 
the Gad has also taken the help of Manusmrti, for some well-known 
slokas of Manu such as Pita rakaati kaumare etc. and also other 
Slokas of the Manusamhila (e.g, iv, i6o) arc to be found in the Gad 
(1.^15.63; 1, 1 13,61 f.). The well-kni)wn Parasara Smrti was also not 
spared by the compilers of the Gad. The whole of the Parasara- 
samhita seems to have been summarised in a masterly way in only 
39 verses,* Indeed in this as well as in other instances it is quite 
clear that the author or compiler of the Gad had an admirable 
power of making abridgements. Of the three Sainhitas, the ParaSara- 


I I HQ., June, 1929, p. 36S. 


2 Ibid, 
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samhita is of course the latest in time; so it follows that the Sm rti 
portion of the Gad, was incorporated into it after the time represented 
by the ParaSarasamhita, 

Besides tlie Snirtis, the Furana has also taken the help of Varaha- 
mihira^s Brhat-sanihita. Thus the chapter 68 (i) of the Gad is nothing 
but chs. 68 and 70 of Varahamihira’s Brhat samhita'. In the geographi- 
cal chapters also there is a great deal of similarity in the list of 
countries which the Brhat Samhita and the Gad supply. Though 
the latter’s list is not exhaustive like the former, yet the few 
countries of the various divisions of India which the Gad mentions 
agree more with the Brhatsamhita than with any other Purana, 
The Gad also contains the Kalapavyakarana with Katyayana's 
additional chapter on verbal derivations. The Kalapavyakarana 
was written by iSarvavarman in the south in about the 1st century, A.D. 
The section on Krts or verbal derivations was subsequently added to 
the book by one Katyayana about the 2nd century A. D. Mm. Sastrt 
says that the Gad has made an abstract of both the works in two 
chapters^. He thinks that this was done in the 3rd century A.D, In 
support of this he also points out^ that the Purana's grammatical 
section does not mention Panini, the study of whose work was disconti- 
nued during the early part of the Christian era. The grammatical 
section of the Purana cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the third 
century of the Christian era. The Furana has also got long disserta- 
tions on Medicine and diugs. It is no use denying it, that these 
chapters were not taken from some standard work on Hindu medicine. 
Thus, the first chapter, Nidanasthana of the Astahgahrdaya Samhita of 
Vagbhata verbally agrees with ch, 150 of the Gad, Both the 
texts have got the same number of verses (twenty-four) in the 
chapters mentioned, of course, with the exception of a few textual 
corruptions. Similarly ch, 151 of Gad agrees with the second chapter of 
Vagbhata, but here, there are some displacements and variations. 
The following chapters of the Gad and Vagbhata also agree in 
almost letter for letter and word for word, only with the difference 
that the compiler of the Furana, has copied a chapter of Vagbhata by 
dissolving it into some two or three successive chapters, in which, 

1 IHQ., June, 1929, p. 368. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the Collections of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. V, p. cxciii. 

3 Ibid, 
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of course, the compiler has exercised good discretion, The following 
table will show this. 


Gad Vagbhaia 


Ch. 

>52 1 ... 

153 J 

... 

... Ch. 3 

Ch. 

15 4 \ 

155 ! •" 

« • • 

... (’h. 4 


156 ) 



Ch. 

is; [ ... 

158 ) 

* • * 

... Ch. 5 

Ch. 

*59 ... ; 


Ch. 6 


In this way varibus other chapters may be found out, but the 
few given above are sufficient to prove that the Gad has taken 
the help of Vagbhat’s work in compiling the chapters on Hindu 
medicine. Even the verses, where Vagbhata discusses the various 
conflicting theories of Agnivesa, and other previous authorities 
on Hindu medicine, are to be found incorporated in the Garuda 
Purana, all of which betray the startling plagiarism of the 
Purana compiler. But the date of Vagbhata is a matter of conjecture. 
Dr, Hoernle in his reputed book, Medicine of Ancient India, and also 
in his article in the JRAS, (1909, p. 882) says, Vagbhata, Madhava, 
Drdhabala must be placed between the 7th and the nth centuries A. D. 
(pt. I. p. 1 3). He further says that Madhava is anterior to Urclhbala 
and that the latter is anterior to Vagbhata (Ibid., pp. 7-16). Madhava, 
however, according to the Arabic evidences, flourished between the 7th 
and the 8th centuries A. D., and Hoernle refers to Tibetan sources 
according to which Vagbhata II, the author of the Aatfiuga-hrdaya- 
samhita flourished between the 8th and the 9lh centuries A.D, it 
follows, therefore, that the medicinal chapters of the Gad could not have 
been incorporated into it until the 8th or 9th cent. A.D. The veterinary 
subjects are also discussed in the Purana in one chapter and is ascribed 
to Dhanvantari. Mm. Sastrl' says that it must have been an abstract 
of some smaller treatise, e. g, Asva-eikitsa of Nakula., the date of 
which is not definitely known. The Nitisara section of the Gad, which 
engross a considerable portion of the book, was evidently an 
incorporation from other similar standard works, “But it is not 


I A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the Collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; vol, V, p. cxciii. 
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Brhaspati* sutra", says Mm. Sastrl, “nor Kautilya nor Kamandaka. 
We simply do not know of what book is this abstract made/' We know 
that Canakyarajanitisastra is a similar work on Niti and the writer, 
one Bhoja, frankly admits : “Nanai§astroddhrtani vaksye rajanlti- 
samuccaym”®. It shows, therefore, that the writer attempted in this 
book to put together in a systematic form the various floating verses 
on Niti, so much so that his work, viewed in that light, may be 
regarded as some sort of a standard work on the subject. What, 
however, strikes one when comparing the NitiSastra section of the 
Gad and the Canakyasastra of Bhoja is that the Purana compiler 
must have had the Nltisastra of Bhoja before him when compiling this 
section of the Puriina. Tlie general arrangement, the division of 
subjects, the succession of chapters and agreement in contents between 
the two books, sometimes in summary form and sometimes verbatim, 
all go to betray the indebtedness of the Gad to the Nltii^astra of 
Bhoja. Either the Gad has borrowed from the Nlti^astra of Bhoja, 
or both of them have borrowed in their own way from some common 
source. In the collections of the Dacca University there is a Ms. 
(Cat No. 3150) entitled Rrijanltisamiiccaya,*" Now, the author of 
Canakyarajanitisastra, as we have seen, frankly admits that he 
has culled his materials from different sources for his Rajanltisainii- 
ccaya (Canakyarajanlti, p.i. ch.i, v. 2) which he proposes to tell us. 
There are of course considerable agreements between Bhoja's work 
and the Mss., and the latter, though a short monograph of about 
hundred verses, seem to be a more accurate representation 
of what the original was. For the verse “Mulasutram pravaksyami 
Canakyena yathoditam" etc, which bear an introductory merit, 
is to be found in the second verse of the Mss., whereas it occurs 
in Bhoja's work as the sixteenth verse. There are also other 
evidences which show that the Ms. was a systematic work, 
complete in its own way. All the three texts under our review have, 
however, very frequently passages in common which may help one 
to restore the original Nlti^ara. Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty, for 
instance, has been able to show^ that a sloka the author of which was 

1 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sangkrit Mss. in the Collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; vol V, p, exiii. 

2 Ed. by Dr. N. N. Law, Calcutta Oriental Series, no. 2, p. i. 

3 CanakyaSatakam, Ed, by Jivananada Vidyasagara in the Kavya- 

saipgraha Series, Part II, 4 JASB, 1928, p. 463-4. 
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Bana, has been preserved both in the Gad and the Nitisara of 
Bhoja. Mr, Chakravarty adds that the Gacj probably could not incor- 
porate the Nitisara section in its body before loth cent. A. D., for this 
or similar other slokas must have taken a long time before it or 
they were filtered down to the reach of the Parana. The Nlti§ara 
section of the Gad may, therefore, be dated in the tenth century A. D. 
These are the various dates of the incorporation of the various disserta- 
tions in the Garuda. M. M. Sastrl. however, thinks that the Purana 
in general seems to have been a compilation in the time of the Guptas, 
for in their time Garuda seemed to have been a very popular deity# 
As opposed to this it may be said that the date of a Parana does not 
always correspond to the date of the deity concerned, which it has 
taken for its name or whose worship it advocates. Had it been so 
the Visnu Purana would have been a much earlier composition, than 
what it is thought to be now in its present form. Moreover, 
the Gad rarely betrays any warmth for preaching the worship of 
the deity it has taken for its name or else it would have strengthened 
M, M. 6astri*s argument, that Gad reflects the condition of the time 
when Garuda was a very popular deity.' The fact that the Gad 

I Numerous Garuda images and statues have been found in 
Bengal as well as in other parts of India, most of which belong to 
7th and 8th centuries of the Christian era, which show that the popu- 
larity of the deity was an event of that time. 

No doubt the conception of Avatara had an early basis, but it 
must be admitted that the e numeration of the Avatiiras, one by 
one in a long chain of succession, as it is told in Garuda, observing 
a formula as it were, seems to have been current not before the time 
of Jayadeva, who it seems, systematised and collected the name of 
different great persons and gods, who had in the meantime been 
regarded as Avataras, and gave a definite shape and weight to the 
Avatara theory, by putting them one after another, in a chrono- 
logical order so far as practicable, and by adding in each case 
a note of their glorious deeds. But, according to M, M, Sastrl 
the first list of Avataras in the Bhagavata Maha-Purana is of later 
date. If it be so, the first list of Avataras found in the Gad 
cannot also be an early composition, as first list of the Avatara in 
both the Puranas are one and the same, Moreover, a passage of the 
GacJ (i, 202, ii) which is a prayer to various Hindu gods among 
which Buddha is also mentioned, leave no doubt that the Puraija 
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does not contain any treatise on /llamkara iSastra is at best a 
negative evidence, as M. M. Sastri himself says, for putting the Parana 
in the 4th cent. A.D. Next M. M. Sastri says that the list of Avataras 
as contained in the Gad is an indication of an early date of the 
Parana.' 

M. M. iSastri then refers to a 61 oka of the Ga^ which contains 
the boundary of India as it possibly was in the 3rd and 4th 
cent. A.D. and concludes that the Purana must have been a com- 
position of that time. But the test of the boundary is never 
safe for determining the age of a particular book, for these Slokas 
regarding the boundary of India were more or less traditional rather 
than a reflection of the real state of things. The Skanda-Purana 
repeats the same Sloka, but for the matter of that, the Purana certain- 
ly cannot belong to 3rd or 4th century A.D. The Garuda-Purana 
was not, therefore, a work of the 4th century A.D, Of course it would 
be a mistake to affirm that none of the contents of the Gad are as 
old as the 4th cent. A.D. In fact, some are. But a survey of the 
various dates of the incorporation of the different dissertations in the 
Gad, would thus establish it beyond doubt that the Garuda Parana as 
it exists now could nut have received its final shape before the loth 
or the nth century A.D, 

S. B. Chaudiiuiu 
S. C. Banerjee 


was composed at a time when Buddha became one of the gods 
of Hindu pantheon. The inscriptions of Piila kings show that they 
were a true child of this new amalgamation. 

I The Purana is cited as an authority in the Yukti-kalpataru 
of king Bhoja (Calcutta Oriental Scries, No. i, p. Sgff). Some passa- 
ges are cited (vv, 47-50) with the epithet, ‘Tatha ca Garude' which 
can be traced in the Gad (ch. i, 68, 1-4). This is important in the 
sense that at the time represented by the author of Yukti-kalpataru, 
the Ga^ had finished its compilation of different standard works, 
had acquired a final shape, and was regarded to some extent as an 
authority in some topics to certain section, of the people. The editor 
of the Yukti-kalpataru thinks that its author is identical with the 
famous Bhoja Parmara of Dhara, and brings evidences to show that 
it was a composition of the eleventh century A.D, 



MISCELLANY 

The Newly-Discovered Gunaighar Grant 

Thanks of antiquarians are due to Mr. Dineshchandra Bhattacharya 
who has brought to the notice of the public the newly discovered 
copper-plate of a Gupta monarch.' But his version of its contents 
though otherwise excellent, may still be improved. For example, the 
obscured portion of the 6th line might he read as pra[drmlya ia]sya 
instead of pra[varlanaya ta]sya. The word pradana in the sense of 
^offering* suggests itself first in this place. But this may not be so very 
important, A palpable improvement can perhaps be made with regard 
to lines 8-11. Hapavthiia in the beginning of the line 9 should be 
correted as hd>savihitam or hlsavihita and no fullstop should be read 
after this. The sentence beginning with ‘api^ in line 8 should have 
its fullstop just before the word dvimdbhi in the line lo. The word 
smrto in the line 9 may be corrected as smyrm (the second alternative 
suggestion by Mr, Bhattacharya). And the gaps in lines 10 and ii 
may be filled up by [na haref\\* and [fmpaliiyitavyuh\}^ respectively, 
The latter {ahhyanupdiayitavyZC) agrees better with the next sentence 
which runs as Anupafamm prati etc. 

The translation of lines 8-1 1 according to our suggestions will be 
as follows : 

(Lines 8-1 1). And disregarding this tradition of a gift of land for 
[the acquisitition of] merit, which [tradition] has been prescribed by 
the Veda, the Smfti and the liihUsa referred to [therein] with reference 
to a special benefit to be reaped in this world and in the next, none 
should even when undergoing hardship on account of poverty take 
away this land from tlie fit persons [to whom this gift has been made]. 
Either out of regard for our words or for their own attainment of 
fame and religious merit tliese patakas [of land] in this Vihara should 
for all time [to come] be protected [even] by persons [who may be] 
inimical [to this sect]. And with regard to this protection etc. etc. 

Monomoiian Giiose 


I March, 1930. pp. U SO. 



Some Additional Notes on Matsyendranatha 


Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has furnished some new facts abou t 
Matsyendranatha in the Indian Historical Quarterly for March, 1930. 
We shall give here some more. 

There is an account of Matsyendranatha in the Skanda-Purana, 
Nagara-khanda, Chapter 263 (Vahgavas! Edition). It is stated therein 
that Matsyendra was born in Gandaiita-yoga, which meant that the 
family would come to an end with him, as he will not take to the order 
of a householder (gandanta-yoga-janito balo na grhakarmmakrt). The 
mother acting under the orders of the father who was afraid of the ex- 
tinction of the family, threw the child into the sea, where it was swallow- 
ed up by a fish. In this state he remained for a long time. Once upon a 
time, iSiva took his consort Parvati to a trip to the sky. They passed 
over many climes, taking with them, on the way, their son KarttikSya, 
who was being reared by the Krttikas. They then alighted on the lofty 
peak of the Ramyaka mount in Sveta-dvipa, which lay in the Ksira- 
sagara (ocean of butter). Here Siva initiated Parvati into the secrets of 
Dhyana-yoga and Jfjana-yoga. Karttikeya also listened to their conversa- 
tion. They resumed their journey and while passing over a city in the 
midst of the Ksira-sagara, up soared a big fish, using the breast as arms 
and making a great sound. »^iva enquired of the fish who he was. 
He then related how he was born in Gandiinta-yoga, thrown into the 
sea and swallowed up by a fish, adding that by overhearing their con- 
versation he has attained jnana-yoga. Siva then said ‘‘you are a vipra^ 
you are like my son and you are adorable, come out of the fish by 
force.” He did wliat he was asked to do and Parvati took him on her 
lap as her son. He then accompanied in their aerial car named Sarva- 
kamika to the Mandara hill. As he came out of a fish, Siva gave him 
the name of Matsyanatha, 

Mr. V. V, Gokhale writes that Macchindra is mentioned in the fifth 
Sloka of the Tibetan translation of the Mangalastakaby Arya*dcsastha- 
mahakavi Kalidasa. He says also that mangalastaka is generally 
sung on the occasion of the wedding ceremonies in Maharasfcra (I. H. 
Q., vol. I, p. 739). 

In the • Tantra-sara of Krsnananda Agamavaglsa, Mlnanatha is 
mentioned as one of the gurus connected with the worship of goddess 
Tara, These gurus are to be worshipped as preliminaries to the worship 
of Tara, These gurus arc divided into three classes Divyaugha, 
Siddhaugha, and Manavaugha, The Siddhaughas according to the 
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Phetkarlya Tantra are VaSisthanandanatha, Kurmanandanatha, 
MinanathSnandanatha and Harinathanandanatha. In the Tara Tantra, 
as cited by Krsnananda, one more name, viz. Mahesvara has been 
placed between Minanatha and Harinatha. 

Mr. Chakravarti says that the verse quoted by Jayaratha points 
to Kamarupa as the place of origin of Matsyendra, but this is not 
borne out by the verse quoted and the translation of it given by him. 
According to the verse, Mina, the Macchanda, acquired Kaulaism in 
the Mahapitha of Kamarupa. It does not necessarily mean that he was 
born also in Kamarupa, He might have been born in CandradvTpa and 
attained his siddhi in Kamarupa, which was a great centre of Tantric 
culture. It is not clear from the account in the Skanda-Purana as to 
the place of origin of Matsyendra. It is somewhere in a city in some 
island in the Ksira-sagara (and not Ksiroda-sagara which has been 
separately mentioned in the Skanda Purana, Nagara-khanda, chap, 261.) 
It can be presumed that the place is not far from the Ramyaka mount 
in Sveta-dvipa, which was also in the Ksira-sfigara, 

As to the origin of the name Matsyendranfitha, Siva Chandra Sil, 
editor of the ^Govindacandra-gita* of Durlabha Mallika, suggested that 
Matsyendranatha was so named because his place of origin was Matsya- 
de.^a, another name of Bengal (Glazier’s Rangpur District). In the 
Skanda Piirana he has been mentioned both as Matsyanatha and 
Matsyendranatha, 

We have seen above that Matsyendra has been addressed as a 
*vipra’ by Siva. This does not necessarily mean that he was born of a 
Brahmana family. He might have been so called because of his acqui- 
sition of Jnana-yoga. He has also been called as yogisresbha, brahma- 
sevaka and jivanmukta. 

Mr. Chakravarti says that Jayaratha has given Matsyendranatha 
the fourth place in the list of Nathas, but no other list gives him that 
position. This can, however, be supported in a way if Minanatha and 
Matsyendranatha are identical. In the list of gurii-paukti of the goddess 
Tara given in the Tantra-sara, we find six names before him, the 
four divyaughas, viz. Urddhakesanaiidanatha, Vyomakesaiiandanatha, 
Nllakanfhanathanandanatha and Vrsadhvajanandanatha and the sid- 
dhaughas, VaSisthanandanatha and Krirmmaiiandanatha. Divyaugha 
means a form of Siva and the names given indicate the different 
names of Siva. Adinatha, tlic first of the Nathas, is Siva himself. 
Taking the three divyaugiias as one, his po ution comes to be the 
fourth. 
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According to some Minanatha and Matsyendranatlia are identical^ 
while others hold that they are different persons. Excluding Adi- 
natha, Minanatha or Matsyendranatha is generally said to be the 
first Natha or Siddha, but according to the commentator of the 'Carya- 
carya-vini6caya* Lui-pada is the first Siddha. This might be due 
to the confusion of Lui*s second name Matsyantrada with Matsyendra- 
natha. Again in Cordier’s Catalogue, p, 237, we find that Acarya 
Manipada, who wrote ‘BahyantarabodhicittabandhopadeSa' was a 
forefather of Matsyendra. Minanatha not only composed songs but 
also wrote a book on Kama-sastra named ‘Smara-dipika.' 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh 


Some Historical Notes 

(i) Jayatnnga Varm 

Foucher makes mention of an image of Jayatunga-Lokanatha in 
Samatata {Elude sur I* Icottographie bouddhique de Vlnde^ pp. io8- 
200). This Jayatnnga apparently is a name of a person, but who he 
was we do not know. 

In verse 8 of tlie Tipper a District Copper-plate Grant of king Loka- 
natha^ we find mention of one Jayatnnga Varsa, who made war on 
Lokanatlia, but the latter was quite prepared for it, [Epigraphia huiica, 
vol. XV, pp. 301-315). Apparently peace was concluded and in 
memory of this happy occasion an image was set up in the joint 
names of the two kings, viz., Tayatuiiga-Lokanatha. Ancient Samatata 
forms a part of the present Tippera District. By ^tunga* and 'Varsa* 
one may be led to think that he belonged to the R?lstrakuta dynasty, 
but these were not their monopoly. Other families are also found 
to use them. (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 252). Besides, among the Rastrakutas 
no such name could be found, 

Taranatha says — “Sri Haraa was succeeded by his son Slla, vvho 
reigned about a lOO years. Although we again see the race of the Can- 
dras appearing in the east in the person of Sii.uhacandra, it was very 
feeble, and submitted to the authority of king Harsa or Sh.nha and 
of his son Barsa, who were descended from the Lichchavsi. At 
this time Candragomin also lived (chap. XXIV), The contem- 
porary of Slla in the west was the very powerful Vyakula, King of 
Ma-mha, who raised himself by force over Sila and reigned thirty- 
six years** {Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, p, 365). 
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History is silent about Sri Harsa (iSiladitya) having a son named 
According to Dr. Hocrnle Siladitya was the son of Emperor 
Yafiodharman, who carried his arms up to Lohitya and reigned from 
about 583 A.D. to 606 A.D,' Vila's contemporary Candragomin, as 
can be gathered from the internal evidence of his grammer, Jived when 
the Hunas were driven away by the Guptas in a.d. c , 470-533 (History 
of India by Hccrnle & Stark, pp. 54-56). Taranatha might have taken 
Srlharsa-Siladitya and this Siladitya to be one and the same person and 
therefore have said that he reigned about 100 years. By Vyakiila, king of 
Ma-mha, perhaps Mihirakula, king of Malvva, was meant. Here also he 
is not correct. Mihirakula was his father^s contemporary. This Barsa, 
son of Simha, is perhaps the same as Jayatiniga-Varsa referred to above, 
This Simha was the king of Varendra under Sila, He subdued his 
neighbour Sirphacandra (of Harikela?). Actuated by this success his 
son Varsa might have tried to subdue another neighbour on the other 
side of the Bramhaputra, viz, Lokanatha, the king of Samatata. Sila- 
Lokanatha of Harikela mentioned by Foucher (Ibid., p. 105) was 
perhaps named after Siladitya. 

(2) King fwadharana 

In verse 9 of the above plate of Lokanatha we find mention of 
a king named Jivadharana who made war on Lokanatha but had to 
relinquish it and give away his territories with the army. Who this 
Jivadharana was ? Mr. Basak has failed to identify him. We take 
him to be Jivitagupta L From the Poona plates of the Vakataka 
queen Prabhavatl-gupta we learn that the imperial Guptas belonged 
to the Dharana gotra (Ep. Ind., vol. XV, p. 4211). The practice of 
using gotras as surnames is still prevalent among some Brahmanas of 
East Bengal, Therefore this Jivadharana is the same as Jivagupta or 
Jivitagupta. Among the later Guptas we find two Jivitagiiptas, 
intervening between them are seven kings. It may be presumed that 
Jivita-gupta I, was about two hundred years earlier than Jivita-gupta II, 
Mr. Vincent Smith says that Jivita gupta II, reigned early in the 

I Vincent Smith does not agree with him. He identifies Siladitya 
with Sllgditya Dharmaditya of the Vnilabhi dynasty and assigns his 
time to be C.595 to 615 a.C. ( Early Hi'-tory of India, 3rd. edition, 
P. 326 and foot note). There is nothing to show that this Vallabhi 
king had any influence over Bengal and Samatata. 
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eighth century, so Jivita-gupta I, must have ruled in the first part of the 
sixth century. If our identification of Jayatunga Varsa with Barsa 
and their date as we have suggested above, are correct, Jivadharana is 
more probably Jivita-gupta I, and not Jivita-gupta II. 

Mr. Basak considers the date of the plate to be the 44th year of 
the Harsa Era i.e. 650 a.d. We have instances of Gupta era being used 
in Bengal and Samatata, but as far as we know, there has not been 
found a single case in which Har§a era has been used in this part 
of the country. The seal of the plate clearly shows Gupta influence, 
and we have every reason to think th at the era used is the Gupta 
era. The first portion of the passa ge giving the date (line 29) is 

illegible, Mr. Basak reads it — “ dh. ke catus = catvarin(m)^at- 

samvatsare**. In calculating the date he has not taken into account 

the illegible portion without which the date is incomplete. We 
think that the reading of the illegible portion would be — ‘sata-dvay = 
adhike*. If we are correct in our supposition, the date would be 243 
and taking this to be the Gupta era it is equivalent to 563 A.D. 

Mr. Basak thinks that the characters of the plate belong to the 
alphabets of the seventh century a.d. and finds fault with Dr. Bloch’s 
finding that they belonged to the 9th or lotli century approximately. 
This shows that much reliance cannot be placed on the pahcographic 
evidence alone, particularly it is not very safe to depend on the com- 
parison with the scripts of the country west of the Brahmaputra. A 

comparison of the Chittagong plate of Damodara-deva of Saka 1165* 
with the grants of Visvarupa sena,^ a contemporary king, will convince 
anybody about the truth of our assertion. 

(3) Canalyacandra 

According to the Saduktikarnamrta one Umapati Dhara wrote a 
book named CandracQcla-carita under the patronage of Canakyacandra. 
Who this Canakyacandra was ? 

Taranatha writes — *‘Sresfcha Mahapala’s eldest son, was next raised 
to the throne, but died three years after. As he left behind a son, 
who was only seven years old, his maternal uncle Canaka vras raised 
to the throne and ruled for 29 years. He made war with the king of the 
Turuskas and in the end was victorious. The people of Bengal also 
revolted against him and entered Magadha by force ; but he subdued 
them. In course of time he raised his nephew Bheyapala to the throne 


I JASB, vol. XV, pt. I. 


2 JASB, vol* XV, pt. I. 
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and retired to the Kingdom of Bati, an island near the mouth of the 
Ganges, where after 5 years he died (Chap. XXXIV). Bheyapala 
reigned 32 years, and preserved his kingdom in its previous extent (he 
had with him Jo-Adisha, the real propagator of Buddhism in Tibet). 
He was succeeded by his son Neyapala who reigned 35 years (the year 
of his succession was that in which Jo-Adisha arrived in Tibet (Chap. 
XXXV).” (Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, p. 566). 

These Bheyapala and Neyapala are no doubt MahTpfila and his 
son Nayapala. Jo-Adisha is At'm Dipankara -^^ri-jhrma. It may be 
that Canaka and king Canakyacandra are identical. The island 
kingdom of Bati near the moutli of the Ganges is the country of 
Bhati of the Ain-I-Akbari. Taranatha was born in the year 1575 A.D. 
and he completed his book in 1608. So it can be presumed that 
Taranatha was not unacquainted with the term Blifiti of the Moghuls. 
One Umapati-Dhara wrote the Deopada Prasati of Vijaya-sena. These 
two Umapati-Dharas are perhaps identical. Canakyacandra perhaps 
belonged to the Candra dynasty of Bengal. 

(4) Bhaskara Varman 

Vincent Smith says— “Hiuen Tsang describes him (Bhaskara 
Varman) as being a Brahman by caste, but the form of his name 
indicates that he considered himself to be a Ksatriya or Rfijput and it 
would seem that the pilgrim really meant that Bhfiskara-Varman was 
Brahmatjical Hindu in religio n. He may have been a Brahma-Ksatrl, 
as the Sena kings were in later times.” 

The surname of ^‘Varman” is not the sure indication for a Brah- 
ma^a. Bhandarkar says that the Nagara Brahmanas have got “Varman” 
as one of their surnames. He quotes the following verse from the 
Pravaradhyaya of the Nagara Brahmanas of Bombay-Guzrat in sup- 
port of his statement : — 

datia-guptau nanda-gho^^au sarma-dasau ca varma caj 
mgadatia-sirata-bhTitau viitra-devau bhavas taikajl 
Even now the Nagara Brahmanas affix these surnames to their names 
when they perform religious ceremonies {Indian Antiquary^ 1911). 

In Cordier*s Catalogue, p. 331, we find a Brahmana named jaya- 
varman. 
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The Dates of the Cauhan Maharajas of Sambalpur 
Atharagarh (Mahakosala) 

It is really a pity that the enlightened and educated sons of 
Sambalpur (now in Orissa and formerly in C, ?•) appear to be quite in- 
different to bringing to light the hitherto neglected and forgotten 
history of the Cauhan kings who ruled over the ‘‘Atharagarhs*' of the 
Sambalpur Raj for more than three hundred years without any inter- 
ference from without. This absence of interference though more or 
less due to the wild nature of the country and its remoteness of situa- 
tion, has no doubt a peculiarity of its own, which must not be lost 
sight of. A branch of the Patna family of the Cauhan dynasty of 
Orissa, which the Indian students of history will ever remember with 
interest as the destroyer of an ancient Indian system of a form of 
republic Government soon rose to po wer and importance extending 
its suzerainty over i8 chiefs or lords of ‘forts^ or 'garhs*, as they are 
usually called. For want of continuous research and a keen interest in 
this matter by the sons of the soil, the preparation of the history of the 
Cauhan kings has not yet been taken in hand. No serious attempt has 
ever been made in this direction. The reason is not yet far to seek. The 
difficulties which the research work among a backward and superstitious 
people naturally entails are too numerous to damp the spirit of even 
energetic workers, I have myself very bitter experiences in this 
direction. It was after repeated and untiring efforts for more than 
four years that I could secure the copies of the copper-plate grants 
of the time of Raja Chatra Cai and Raja Jait Singh. With the help 
of these two inscriptioiial records, I have tried to fix the dates of the 
Cauhan kings beginning with lialrara Deo. 1 must admit that for 
want of figures giving the letigth of the reign of every Cauhan king, 
which the old and the first Gazetteer of Central Provinces (published 
in 1868) supplied, my task would have been too difficult, My obli- 
gations, therefore, are due to the compiler of the old Gazetteer in 
question. 

I give below the dates fixed by me in Vikrama Samvat : — 

1. Balram Deo reigns 62 years from Vikrama Sarnvat 1522 to 1584. 

2. Hridaya Narayan 

Deo „ 33 years „ „ „ 1584101617. 

3. Balbhadra Sai „ 30 years „ „ ,1 1617 to 1647. 

4. Madhukar Sai „ 26 years „ „ 1647 to 1673. 
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5. Baliyar Singh 40 years „ „ „ 1673 to 1713, 

6. Ratan Singh (This king reigned only for four months) 

7. Chatra Sai „ 38 years „ „ 1713101751. 

The copper-plate refers to this king. It is dated in 
Vikrama Sarnvat 1747. 

8. A jit Singh „ 72 years „ 1751 to 1823. 

We have an authoritative record of the date of his death 
by Mr. Motte. 

9. Abhai Singh „ ii years „ „ 1823 to 1834. 

10. Balbhadra Sai „ 4 years „ „ „ 1834 to 1838. 

(the boy king) 

11, Jait Singh sits on the gadi in Vikrama Sarnvat 1838 in which 

year the copper-plate grant is dated. 

Now a few words of explanation are necessary to show that the 
dates fixed by me are much nearer the mark and can be accepted 
as fairly accurate, 

The copper-plate grant of Raja Chatra Sai is dated in the Vikrama 
year 1747 {miii maragV^jrf^ji badi i Wednesday). The record is in the 
nlgari character and the language used is Hindis It confirms the grant 
of a group of 42 villages called the ‘‘Sarsiwa Biyalisi'* in the Kikirda 
Pargana of the Sambalpur Raj to Dewan Udot Sait of Sarangarh for 
his military services in suppressing the dissatisfied and rebellious 
army of the king Chatra Sai\s own capital, during his absence in 
Candarpur, The state of affairs at Sambalpur became so delicate 
and dangerous that Raja Chatra Sai had to seek shelter at Sarangarh 
with his son, Ajit Singh, and had to spend full one year there till 
he was restored to the Gadi by the Sarangarh Dewan, Udot Sai. 

According to the copper-plate record it is certain that Raja Chatra 
Sai was living in the Vikrama year 1747 (i, e. 1690 A. D.). We have 
already got an authoritative record in the words of !\Ir. Motte the 
agent of Lord Clive to Raja Ajit Singles court. Mr. Motte says:— 
“In the year 1763, Ajit Sing was Rajah and Deccan Roy Dewan 
(Sambalpur Gazetteer, p, 42), Ajit Singh died in the beginning of 
May 1766, not without strong suspicion of poison (p. 43 )**^ 

From other sources we know that Raja Ajit Singh reigned 72 
years. He died in 1766 A. D, (or Vikrama Sarnvat 1823), He would 
have sat on the 72 years before i.e. in Sanivat 1751 (1823-72* 
* 750 * We already know that Rcija Chatra Sai, the father of Ajit Singh, 
was on the gadi in 1747 Vikrama Sarnvat. Therefore the date of 
his death may safely be accepted as 1751 Vikrama Sanival. 
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The second copper-plate is dated in the Vikrama year 183S 
badi 6 Tuesday). The record of this plate is also in Hindi and Nagarl 
characters. It records the grant of the Sari^ Fargana to Raja 
Bisvanath Sai of Sarangarh for his brave support and loyalty in 
securing the almost lost throne of Sambalpur for Kumar Jait Singhi 
who had fled to Mundala. 

From Sarangarh History (in manuscript) in the possession of the 
present Raja Bahadur of Sarangarh, I gather that references are 
made to the Sambalpur Maharajas. In it I find a mention of 
our first king Balram Deo. It runs thus; — 

“In Vikrama Samvat 1534, Dewan Ujiyar Sai was the ruler of 
Sarangarh, He reigned 18 years. During this time Maharaj 
Balaram Deo of Palm came to Sambalpur and annexed the Sarangarh 
state to the Atharagarh Sambalpur Raj. Prior to this the Sarangarh 
state was under the Ratanpur Rajas*\ 

Balram Deo’s reign begins in 1522 Vikrama Sani vat. It is quite 
possible that within 12 years (about Samvat 1534)110 would have manag- 
ed to win and establish 18 forts. 

Again the ^'Sarangarh History’^ (in ms.) has:— 

•'Bhikha Sai Dwan sat on the gadi of Sarangarh in the Vikrama 
Samvat 1614 and his rule lasted for 30 years*'. 

Balbhadra Sai the king of Sambalpur sent for Bhikha Sai and 
asked him to take the fort of Bond, Bhikha Sai sacked the fort of 
Boud and reduced it to subjection. In recognition of his brave 
services he received a group of 12 villages called “Sohagpur Barhon" 
as a reward. 

Our date of Balbhadra Sai falls between Samvat 1617 and 1647 
and the above statement supports it. 

Unless some inscriptional evidence is found to the contrary, 1 
believe, the dates fixed by me may safely be accepted as correct. 

In a future note I desire to deal with the dates of the earlier 
kings of the main house of Pafcna, the first and oldest seat of Cauluin 
Maharajas of Mahakosala. 


L. P, Fandeya 



Yatthi in the Mahavamsa 


In the Mahavamsa (English translation, P. T, S., p. 78), Yatthi 
translated as “stem.** Here, however, Vatthi means '‘necklace.’* 
This meaning of YatUii ( = Yai^H) will be clear by a reference 
to the Kautihya Arthamstra, Mysore, 2nd eel., p. 76, where the varie- 
ties of necklace have been mentioned. In Apte*s Dictionary also, 
Yaf^ti means a “necklace,** I may point out that this signification 
of Ya^ti will fit in with the various Pfili passages where the word has 
been used, and will give a better sense, h'or clearing up what I mean 
to state, I am giving a translation of the relevant verses along with 
that of Prof. Geiger. It should be borne in mind that the verses, 
speak of miraculous happenings. 

Chapter XI, Moka lo — At the foot of the Chfita mountain 
there appeared (jata) three cane-like necklaces of the size 
of a chariot whip. [ I'r. At the foot of the Chata-mountain 
there grew up three bamboo-stems, in girth even as a wagg- 
on-pole]. 

Chapter XI, aloka 11— Of them, one was a creeper-like necklace 
of silver colour with leaves of golden colour. ..[Tr. One of 
them, 'the creeper-stem* shone like silver \ on this might be 
seen delightful creepers gleaming with a golden colour]. 

Aloka 12 — One was a flower-necklace (Kusiima yatdu = common- 
ly called Pu^^pahara — ^ string made up of golden flowers), 
of which the flowers are of various colours, [ Pr. Hut one 
was the ‘flower-stem/ on this again might be seen delight- 
ful creepers gleaming with a golden colour]. 

Aloka 13 — One was a bird-necklace (i.e. a necklace formed by 
a string of birds made of gold or other precious 
metals) in which there were many birds and beasts (i.e. 
made of gold or other valuable things) (which were so 
beautifully executed that they appeared) as if they were 
living, [Tr. And last, one was the ‘bird-stem* whereon 
might be seen numbers of birds and beasts of many (kinds) 
and of many colours, as if living], 

sloka 22— -These three high class jewels and the three necklaces 
meant for decorating chariot. [Tr. the three kinds of pre- 
cious stones, and the three stems (like) waggon-poles], 

5 ,— The portions within simj)!c brackets are my explanatory notes. 

N. N. Law 



Vaivarttika-sangha 


In the ///j 2 ., vol. VI, no. i, pp. 51, 54, 57, Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya 
has made a remark about the word ‘ Vaivarttika' used in the newly 
discovered copper plate grant from Tippera, which records the gift of 
a piece of land to a Buddhist Sangha in 506 A.C, The remark cannot 
be substantiated. He writes, *‘TIie Vaivarttika Saiigha of the 
Mahayana is for the first time mentioned in this plate alone and we 
are quite unable to trace it in the Buddhist works.” ‘^The name seems 
to have reference to the doctrine of Vivaria (Illusion), which found so 
much currency in post-Sankara Vedantism, but the term is never 
used in Buddhist philosophy as far as we know.*^ 

It is certainly a very bold statement, made by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya without a thorough search for the term in the Buddhist 
works. In the well-known Mahavyutpatii, he could have found 
words like avaivartta cakra and avaivarto mmo saimdhih^ not to 
speak of such important Buddhist works as the Saddkarmapundarlka^ 
8 ik§asamuccaya and DasadhUmikasTUra, We often find mention 
of **(Waiviiriika-bod/nsaiivd* and ^*avaivariika-bhtksusa ngha!' The 
term *avaivartika* means a ‘hion-receding” i.e., a condition from which 
a Bodhisattva or the members of a Buddhist order can never fall 
down. The Tibetan Synonym of the word is hgyur-bamed-pa (with- 
out change ) and phir-inil.iogpa (without fall or cause to return). 
The eighth bhumi, where an adept has no chance of a fall is called 
Acala or Avaivartika^bhTmi, So the word in the inscription should 
be Avaivartika and not Vaivartika and hence no speculation need 
be made about the existence of a Vivarta sect. Taking the term as 
avaivartikay line 5 should be translated thus ; The gift is for accept- 
ance by the order of monks who are firm [lit, unchanging] Mahayan- 
ists— an order foi med by the acarya (i^antldeva). 


N. Dutt 



The Cintamani and Cudamani-kavyas 


One of the inscriptions at Sravana-Bejgol.a {Epigraphia Carnatica 
vol. 2, no, 67, p. 23 ff. in ist edition ; no. 54, p. 82 ff. in 2nd edi- 
tion; see also Epigraphica Indica, III, 184 ff.) which is incised on a 
pillar in the Parsvanatha-basti, gives the succession-list of the Jaina 
pontiffs of the Arungulaiivaya of the Nandi-gana of the Dravida- 
saugha. This list includes the names of many gurus like Akalanka, 
Vidyananda, Indranandin, CandrakTrti, Day zlpala, Srlvijaya and Vadi- 
raja whose works are famous in Jaina literature j and the late Prof. 
Ilultzsch published an article in ZDM C., 68 (p. 695 ff.) on twenty- 
three pontiffs of this line beginning with Puspasena I. 

Lines 37*43 of the above inscription contain the following three 
stanzas : 

dharmartha-kama-parinirvrti caru-cintaa 
Cintamanih prati-niketam akari yena/ 
sa stuyate sarasa-saiikhya-bhuja sujatas 
Cintamanir muni-vrsa na kathain janena// 

Cu]amanih kavinam Culamani-nrima-sevya kavya kavih/ 
Srivardha-dcva eva hi krta-punyah kavyam ahartiim// 
ya evam upa-slokito Dandina// 

Jahnoh kanyani jatagrena babhara Paramesvarah/ 
Srlvardha-deva sandhatse jihvagrena Sarasvatim// 

in praise of the guru Cintamani, author of the Cintamani-kavya^ and 
f 3 rivardha-deva, author of the Cudainani-k^ivya wlio was extolled 
by Dandin. These two works have not come down to us. But the 
Cintamay^A is referred to in the following verse — 

stheyad Odeyadevena Vadibhaharina krtah/ 
Gadya-cintamanir loke Cintamanir ivfiparah// 
at the end of the Gadya-cinthnani^ in which the author Odeyadeva Vadi- 
bhasimha has said that his Gadya cintamani is like another Cintamani, 
This Ocjeyad^va Vadlbhasimha, who is the author of the Ksaifocuda^ 
tnani also, was, as I have shown elsewhere i/BBRAS, vol. 3, I 927 > 
P« 156 ff.)i identical with iSrivijaya Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha who 
was a pontiff in the above-mentioned Aruhgulanvaya in about 1000 
A.D. He was thus successor of the gurus Cintamani and Srivardha- 
deva ; and hence there can be no doubt that he was acquainted with 
the kavyas Cintamani and CTuldmaxii written by his predecessors, 
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and that he deliberatety named his books Gadya^cintimani and Ksa^ra* 
cudamani in order to recall these two books to the mind -of his 
readers. 

His above-cited verse stheyad Odeyadevena,,.mdkt^ it clear that 
he had a very favourable opinion of his own book in comparison with 
the Cintamanii and that the two books dealt with the sam’e subject. 
One can hence conclude that the CintZimanUkavya was, like the Gadya^ 
cintamani, concerned with the story of Jivaka or Jivandhara (but was, 
unlike the latter, written in verse) ; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that the Tamil book too named Cintamani or flvaka- 
cintamani (written in c. looo A.D.) deals likewise with the story of 
Jivandhara or Jivaka. 

It is much more difficult to form any conclusion about tlic subject- 
matter of the Cutlainani'kZivya, The Tamil kavya of that name 
written by TolamoH-dcva (c. goo A. I) ?) is concerned with the story of 
Tivitta-kumara, son of Payapati [Prajapali] and younger brother of 
Vijaya, while the Ksatra-cudamani of Vddlbhasiipha which is written 
in verse deals again (like the Gadya^cintainani of the same author 
which is in prose) with the story of Jivandhara. It has further been 
pointed out by Mr. R, Narasimhachar {Karnataka-kavi^arite^ I, 2, 
p. yflf.) that Indranandin in his Hrutavatara^ Bhattfikalauka in his 
Karnaiaka-mbdanmasana (A.D. 1604) and Devacandra in his Rafavalh 
kathe (A.D. 1838) mention a commentary named Cudamani on the 
Tattvart/iasutra, 

The last-mentioned book, however, was written in Kannafja and its 
author was known as Tcmbulur-acarya, that is, the teacher of Tembu- 
luru. Nevertheless Mr. Narasimhachar at first identified ( 1 . c.) this 
Tembulur-acarya with SrTvardhadeva and the Cudamani commentary 
with the Cudamani-kavya mentioned in the inscription. Recently, 
however, he has abandoned this opinion {of>, cit,^ III, Kannada introd., 
p, Ixxxvi) and now identifies the CUdamani-kavya of the inscription 
with the Tamil kavya of that name, and its author Tolamojideva 
with Srivardhadeva. 

This view seems to me to be untenable. For, in the first place, 
there is not the least reason to suppose that Tolamojideva, author 
of the Tamil work, was known also as »^rlvardhadeva. Secondly, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere, the other works named in the above- 
mentioned Sravana-Bejgola inscription, namely, Sumati-hataka^ Nava^ 
stotra^ Hrntabindu and Rvpasiddhi are all written in Sanskrit as also 
are the works {Fratisthakalpa, fvalimkalpa, Tattvarthasutravyikhy^s 
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Gn^dyacintamani^ K^airacudantaiit^ Yakodharacarita, Pdrkvamthacarita, 
elc.) wit ten by Indranandin, Srivijaya, Vadiraja and other gurus 
named in the inscription. Hence there can be no doubt that the 
Cv^amanukdvya too was written in Sanskrit ; for, it is not conceiv- 
able that this one work only was written in Kannada or Tamil and 
all the others written in Sanskrit. 

Mr. Narasimhachar^s identification of Srivardhadeva’s Cuddmani- 
kdvya with Tolamolideva’s Tamil work of that name does not there- 
fore seem to be well founded. Nor for the rest, are there any grounds 
for determining whether Srivardhadeva*s book was, like the Tamil 
work of that name, concerned with the story of Tivitta-kumara. 

A. Venkatasubbiaii 
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SADHANAMAlA, vol. II, pp. 343'634+clxxiii with plates, by 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, M.A., PH. D. 

The present volume which forms the Tome XLI of the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, contains the remaining Sadhanas, 142 in number 
(nos. 171-312). Dr. Bhattacharyya is to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of his edition of the Sadhanamala, Most 
of these Sadhanas are lying scattered in Tibetan translation in the 
j^rtan hgyut and the worth of the edition would have been certainly 
enhanced if they had been compared for settling the text. But 
still our indebtedness to the editor is not minimised in the least, 
for he is doing tlie work of a pioneer in this field. The greatest 
importance of these texts is iconographical and ritualistic. Dr. Bhatta- 
charyya in his Indian Buddhist Iconography has done justice 
to the iconographical aspect of the work, but the ritualistic aspect 
still remains to be studied. 

In a learned introduction the editor has discussed some of the 
most important problems of Buddhist Tantras bearing on the present 
text. This introduction deals with : i. Magic in ancient India in 
which he finds the origin of the Tantras; 2. Tantras in which he 
gives a general description of the Hindu and Buddhist Tantras ; 
3. Origin and development of Vajrayana; 4. Chronology of the Vajra- 
yana ; 5. Leading tenets ol Vajrayanaj 6. Aims and objects of the 
Tantras ; 7. Authors of the Sadhanas ; 8. Vajrayana deities ; 9. Icono- 
graphy. Our remarks will be confined to the most important of these 
sections viz, 3, 4 and 7, which deal with the history of the Vajrayana. 

It is not tru^, to say (p. vi) that Buddha gave instruction on Mudra, 
MaxL^ala and Tantra. The oldest images of Buddha, of course, repre- 
sent him with Mudra but they go back only to the ist and 2nd centuries 
A.D. There is nothing to support the statement that Buddha incorporated 
Tantric practices (p. xvii) into his system of religion. There is no work 
on dharanls translated into Chinese “early at the beginning of the 
Christian era”. The oldest translation of something like a dkaraw, 
which I know of, belongs to the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. 
(Nanjio, Catalogue 478 "Sutra on the spiritual mantra for keeping 
the house s&h"-^Gfhamntidharaviasutra), The name of the translator 
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is lost. Another dharanl is said to have been translated between 
223 and 253 A.D, by an Indo-Scythian monk, Tchc Kien (Nanjio, 
no, 35 S Anantamukha^sadkakadharanl^}^ But there is an interval 
of 100 years between these two translations and the translation 
of dAaraniSt which took place towards the end of the 4th century 
A, D. Both the translations are registered for the first time in the cata- 
logues of the 6th century A.D., and therefore doubts can be easily 
raised about their authenticity. It can be, however, safely asserted that 
the genuine translations of dharanis go back to the end of the 4th and 
the beginning of the 5th century A. D. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that the chapter on dharani in the LankavatarasUtra 
is not found in its first Chinese translation made by Gunabhadra in 
443 A.D., but occurs only in its later Chinese translations. 

Some interpretations of the Vajrayana doctrines given in § 3 can- 
not be naively accepted at the present state of our knowledge about 
Vajrayana, On p. xxii Dr. Bhattacharyya says — “Vajrayanists went 
beyond due limits in their spite against the strict rules of morality, 
and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into the worst 
immorality and sin'*. This conclusion is based on a literal interpreta- 
tion of some of the verses of the PrafUopayavinikayasiddhi of Anahga- 
vajra, edited by Dr. Bhattacharyya himself. The verses in question 
are the following : 


%?IT W II 

II 

?] ^ fkm\ cT?n I ^8 
ftrsf n II [p. ^21- 

Dr. Bhattacharyya translates it as, “without Prajnaparamita emancipa- 
tion is not possible, and Prajnaparamita resides in every woman. 
Emancipation can only be obtained by coming in contact with any 
woman, whether of low origin and high, or whether mother, or sister, or 
other near relations,'* 

It is not unknown to Dr. Bhattacharyya that every mysticism is 
garbed in language which is also mystic, and even many verses 
of the Prajflopayavimkayasidd/ii are unintelligible if interpreted literal- 
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ly. Every mystic school has got its traditions, of which only the 
teachers {gurus) are in possession of the secret. But a critical observer 
cannot remain satisfied with the explanation of a modern teacher 
of the sect (and it is also difficult to find one in Nepal who is ready 
to divulge the secret to an outsider). The next alternative is to fall back 
on the literature of the sect. But our knowledge of the Vajrayana 
is too limited to give us free scope in elucidating its doctrines. How* 
ever the Hevajratantra^ a work of canonical importance to the Vajra- 
yanists and older than 693 a.d. according to Dr. Bhattacharyya him^ 
self (p. xlxiii), contains many a clue to the interpretation of the Vajra- 
yana doctrines. Let us try to see how the terms ^r, etc. on 
which the intepretation of the verses depend, are explained in this 
Tantra. In the very opening chapter of the text called Vajrakulapalala 
we find a description of the 32 mAls (arteries) of which three are the 
principal viz., lalam, rasam% and avadhUtl, corre-ponding to the idJ, 
piikgal^ and susumna of the Hindu Hathayogins. The nature of these 
three nSdls is further defined in the same chapter as : 

g nr ii 

The nature of lalana is, therefore, Prajfta and this Pra/lla becomes an 
active force when lalana is purified. I think it is in this light that we 
have to interpret the first two of the verses quoted where Prajfiapara- 
mita is said to be existing in the forms of lalana {lalanarUpam asthaya-^*\ 
What is then Brahmanadiktdotpanna mudra ? Dr. Bhattacharyya knows 
(p. Ix) that there are five ku!as (families) representing the five dkyanl 
Buddhas, Aksobhya, Vairocana, Amitabha, Ratna-sambhava and 
Amoghasiddhi. For further explanation we have to refer to the 5th 
chapter, Tattvapaiala^ of the Hevajratantra where the five inudras, 
Dombi, Natl, RajakT, Brahman! and Candall are said to be belonging 
to the five hulas. 

II 

TO* ^ I 

11 

^ mmj ii 

(?) wg?T: 1 
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It follows from this that the five mudras orijjinating from the kuUn 
beginning with Brahmana {BrahinanadikulodbhTLtd,m) are respectively : 
Braktnarfii « Tatkagata^ Candull « Ratna, Doinbl = Vajra, Rafakl — 
Karma^ and NaU^Padina. What is Miulrfi? Mudra is explained in the 
same chapter of the Hevajra as these 

are, therefore, different gestures of the fingers by which the Yogin 

pretends to evoke the Vajra i.e. Pra/M {Va;rain mudrate amna ). 

Mudra is therefore not a woman. 

The same chapter of the Hevajra explains the different words 
etc. thus : 

vm wiif i 

w n^sTT I 

31 w ^ II 2 


1 The Chinese translation of these verses may be compared, be- 
cause it is explanatory {Tokyo ed, XXVII 3, p. 68^), “The mudras are of 
five classes and they will be now described for the cause of emancipa- 
tion (moki^a). They are called mudra because they are the secret of the 
vajra^ Vajra^ Padma^ Karma, Tathagata, and Ratna, these are the 
five classes (of mudru), Vajra is ntMiii (Dombi) mudra, Padrna is 
the dancing girl { = nafl) mudra, karma is the mistress of dyeing («=» 
rajak%) mudra, Tathagata is the pure woman' (Brahman!) and Raina 
is the chen nadi {i,e, candfili) mudra. The five classes of mudra are 
thus determined. .....They are of five classes as they form the very 

nature of the five skandhas ( ? ). They are called classes {kula, ch, 
pu) because the bodies [kaya) are produced from them/' 

2 The Chinese translation {loc cil) of the verse is as follows : ‘The 

great Prajm is like mother because it gives birth to all the nature. It 
is like sister because it gives th.e insight into the division (the diversity 
of the nature) It is like daughter because it produces all the quali- 

ties {gunaY 

For another explanation of these terms : etc, see Dakar^va 

(ed. H. P. Sastr!) p. 138. The mills are the seats of each of the 27 
Yogin%s ; mata ca bkaginl putrl bhagineyl ca svasrkdl bandhavl pitu- 
bhimata ( ? piturvimaia) mltuhisya tu b/iuryakrijl are only the names of 
some of these yoginxs. 
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Therefore swfiwtf etc, are different aspects of the Prajfta which the 
Yogin is trying to awaken during the process of his Yoga. 

But I do not want to be dogmatic. I have entered into this 
discussion simply to point out the enormous difficulties which we have 
to face in interpreting the doctrines of the mystic schools. Their 
very oldest traditions do not allow us to attribute obscenities to their 
practices. I do not, however, pretend to say that these sects always 
preserved a pure standard of morality and that in later times their 
followers did not indulge in license by wrong interpretation of their 
tenets. 

On pp. xxxvil-xxxix while discussing the PUhas of Tantric culture 
Dr. Bhattacharyya had natuarally to refer to Uddiyana. It is regret- 
able that he still persists in placing Uddiyana in Eastern India, some- 
times in Orissa and sometimes in Assam, inspite of adverse criticisms 
(Finot, in BEFEO and Shahidullah — Les chants mystiques^ 1928, p. 22n) 
We must note that there are two distinct series of names in Tibetan 
(i) 0 rgyan^ U-rgyan, O-di-ya-na and (ii) O-dt 0 duvi 4 a (See Tara- 
natha and Pag sam Jon sang). The first scries of names is connected 
with Indrabhutl whereas the second series has nothing to do with him. 
The first presupposes the forms : Odlyana and Uddiyana both of which 
are found as genuine forms in the Sanskrit literature whereas the sec- 
cond falls back on Odi and Odivisa i.e. Odra and Audrivif^aya (« 
Orissa)’. The latter is generally transcribed by the Chinese writers as 
Wu-tcKax,^, Uda (the phonetic value of /^/^*^ = da) and the former some- 
times as IVu’Uha'figSLudsom^times as Yue tz-yen Uiyyana), Wu-tch- 
angis the older form and is based on *U-diang (the phonetic value of 
tcha'ng^^dang) which was wrongly translated as ‘‘garden” and hence 
restored as Udyana, Hiuen Tsang transcribes the name as 
Wu-teWang-na i.e. Udiang-na, I do not know if M. Levi has identified 
this country with Kashgarh (and Dr. Bhattacharyya does not give any 
reference) but on the contrary M. Levi has located it in the Swat 
valley (/. A, — Le catalogue geographique des Yaksa, p. 105-112) as 
all the available sources of information would indicate. M. Levi has 
adduced good grounds for this identification and it will suffice to repro- 
duce some of them here. 

(i) All the Chinese sources (Fa. hien, Hiuan Tsang etc.) locate 
Uddiyana in the Swat Valley). M. Foucher {Iconographie Bouddkique 

I S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Lan- 
guage, p. 105. 
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p. Z2i and 148) has drawn our attention to the miniature of a Nepalese 
ms. of the 8th, 9th cent. A.D, which bears the inscription '*Vajrapani; 
of Mangakostha in Oddiyana’\ Maugakostha is only a different 
name of Mangalapura of Hiuan Tsang), the chief city of 

the Swat Valley. (3) In the more ancient lantras, for example, the 
ffeva/faiaftifa (7th pa^ala) the order of the pVJta is as follows: 

So if Oddiyana be at all near any country it was certainly not 
near Kamarupa but near Jalandhara. (4) In the Romakasiddhanta 
Ucjdiyana is enumerated along with Sindhu-Surastra. (5) In the 
T'ang annals (Chavannes, Documents, p. 160) the boundaries of Uddi- 
yana are given as follows: India is on the South; Chitral 

is on the North-West and it is situated to the North of the Indus. 
(6) As regards the antiquity of the form Odiyana one may refer to 
an inscription of the year 77 of the Kushan era (Liiders, List no. 62) 
which records the gift of a monk jTvaka, a native of Odiyana. No 
authentic source of information of this period mentions Oda 
(i. e. Odra). There can be, therefore, no doubt that Uddiyana is the 
same as the Swat Valley and that Oddiyana, Udiyana, Uddiyana 
0 -rgyan, 0 -di-ya*na, U-rgyan,U di-ya-na and Wu-tch'ang and Yue-ti-yen 
are all different forms of the same name and are quite distinct 
from Orissa. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya may still demand satisfaction on three more 
points: (i) where was then Zahor, to the royal family of which 
Santaraksita belonged ? As Indrabhuti, the king of Uddiyana 
married the sister of the former at Zahor, Zahor must be in the 
proximity of Udfjiyana. (ii) Where is Lahkapuri of which Jalendra was 
the king ? As Jalendra^s son married the sister of Indrabhuti, 
Lankapurl must be in the same zone as Uddiyana. (iii) According 
to the Tibetan sources Lui-pa was an employee of the king of Uddiyana. 
But how is this that songs attributed to him are written in Bengali ? 

Zahor is mentioned in the Tibetan sources in connection with 
the .countries which Indrabhuti visited after leaving Uddiyana, He 
visited the cemeteries of Biddha^ country, a particular cemetery in 

I I am not sure about the indentificalion of this place with 
Videha(?) proposed by waddcl. It may be very well («Bhida) 
which Fa-hien visited just after crossing the Indus. (Cungingham, Geo* 
graphy, p. 178). 
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Ka^inlr and another in Nepal and -last of all the cemetery called 
Lanka in Zahor (Waddel, Lamaism^ p. 382). Nobody has the right to 
separate any of these names from the context in which the mention 
of KaSmtr points out beyond all doubt that the zone visited by Indra- 
bhuti is the borderland between Ka§mir and Nepal which is not 
very far from Uddiyana. The identification of Zahor with Mandi as 
proposed by Francke {Indian Tibety vol. II pp. 65, 89-90) is therefore 
quite correct. If one refers to pp. 419 ff. of the Punjab Tribes and Castesy 
vol. I, he will be certainly surprised to see the persistence of the old be 
liefs in the country of Santaraksita. Laiikapuii is a cemetery in Zahor, 
But we have a different description of Lankapurl in the history of the 84 
Siddhas, where it is said that the country has two divisions, one is 
Sambhala of which Indrabhuti was the king and the other Lankapurl 
of which Jalendra was the king. (Taran?lth, p. 325), The Tibetan 
sources very often are confused and it is not uncommon that in them 
simple cemeteries have been converted into monasteries. (See. I.H.Q., 
vol, v, p. 763 n.). Leaving aside the cemetery of Latikapiiri in 
Zahor it may be admitted that a certain locality in Uddiyana was 
also called Lankapurl, But its indentification with “ a place in 
Assam as proposed by Dr, Bhattacharyya does not satisfy even 
his own position as he has been obliged this time, to locate Uddiyana 
in Assam ! There arc, however, indications which justify us in 
thinking that some locality in north-western India was known as 
Lanka. Jayabhadra, a translator of Cakrammbaratantra into 

Tibetan is said to have been a man of Lankily also written Langa 
(Cordier. Catalogue II, p. 42-43). Ceylon was certainly, not known 
as Lanka, in this period and CakraUambaratantra had probably 
nothing to do with Ceylon, On the contrary there are ample 
evidences to show that the culture of Hambaratantra was intimately 
connected with Sambhala country which is said to have been a 

part of Uddiyaiia, Lanka of Jayabhadra, therefore, seems to have 
been the same as the Lankapurl of Jalendra. Hiuan Tsang 

(Watters, II, p. 257) speaks of a country of Lang-kiedo in the lower 
valley of the Indus, where there were lOO monasteries with 6000 
monks of both Illnayana and Mahayana in his time. This name 
has been connected with that of the Langga tribe that still lives in 
the north of Baluchistan. This Laiiga tribe is distributed in different 
districts of the North-west and classed as a Jath tribe in the 

district of Dera Ghazi Khan “where it was probably aboriginal 
or immigrant from eastward. {Punjab Tribes and Castes^ II p. 3 ^)* 
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Considering the immigrant nature of this people, it is not probably 
too much to think that they once occupied districts contiguous to 
the Swat Valley further to the north-west, and that their country 
was known as Lanka. The other form of the name of the native 
place of Jayabhadra, Laiiga^ is to be taken notice of in this connection. 

Now the last objection about the identification of Uddiyana, 
remains to be answered. How could I.ui-pa belong to Uddiyana 
and be a Bengali at the same time. This question is rather complicated 
because it is connected with many others. The name of Lui-pa 
is in Tibetan !Sadto-pa i.e., Matsyantrada. Though Cordier [Catalogue^ 
II, p. 33) hesitates to take him to be the same as Matsyendranatha, 
he cannot adduce any plausible reason for doing so (see also, 
S. L6vi, Le Nepali I, p. 353, n. 4). I refrain from discussing this 
problem for the present as Prof. Tucci has dealt with it in a paper 
to be shortly published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It suffices for me to say that the mystic cult connected 
with the name of Matsyendranatha went far beyond the limits of 
Bengal and was in vogue in many distant parts of India. There 
is therefore no wonder if his name is associated with both Uddiyana 
and Bengal. Moreover while studying the history of these sects 
we cannot overlook the importance of the great community which 
the Yogins from remote parts of India formed in ancient times 
and do still form. Neither can we overlook the fact that these 
extraordinary people coming from different parts of India still 
meet in the inaccessible shrines of the Himalaya to communicate 
their secret doctrines to each other and thus maintain the soliderity 
of the religion of which they are the representatives. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya is to be specially congratulated for sections 
§ 4 2 tnd 7 i Chronology of Vajrayana and the authors of the Sadhanas, 
He has tried to collect available materials on the history of the 
teachers of Vajrayana and find out an acceptable chronology. This 
chronology may have to be modified in the light of future researches 
but still a beginning had to be made somewhere. There 
is room for supplementation, but I refrain from it as that will exceed 
the scope of a review. I will however content myself in pointing 
out that Asanga, the author of no. 159 cannot be identified 

with the great teacher of Yogacfira unless it is proved that the 
complicated ritualism described in this Sadhatia already originated in 
the 4th century a.d. 

One of the Sadhanas (no. 127), of which the importance has been 
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recognised by Dr. Bhattacharyya himself (pp. cxxxv— vcxliii)^ is of 
great historical value. It is the Ekafatasadhana, which is said to have 
been recovered by Arya Nagarjuna (i.e. Siddha Nagarjuna, circa^ yth 
century a.d.) from the country of Bhota i.e. Tibet {^rya^Nagarjuna- 
fiikidth Bhote^u uddhftam\ In fact there are six 5a^^()»^(no. 123- 
127) devoted to the goddess Ekaja{a. The description of Ekajata, 
as given in these sadkanas^ closely agree with that of Mahaclnakrama- 
tara in SMhanas lOO and loi. A comparison of these two goddesses 
show that they are essentially identical, the only difference being in 
the bxja mantras^ in the case of Mahaclnakramatara it is composed 
of three letters {tryakmtl vidya \ om krlm hum^ cf. Sadhana no. lOl) 
whereas in case of Ekajata it is sometimes composed of 4 letters 
(m /nm cf. Sadhanas 123, 125, 126, 127 and ^shrm trim 
hum phat in Sadhana 124) and sometimes of 5 (m /mm Mm Am 
phai^ cf. Sadhana 124). 

Corresponding to these goddesses we find in the Hindu pantheon 
not only Tara, as supposed by Dr. Bhattacaryya, but also Ugratara, 
(of whom the worship was introduced by Vasistha and hence the 
same as Makaanatara)^ EkajaU and Mahanllasarasvafi, The dhyuna 
of Tara quoted by Dr. Bhartacharyya on p. cxxxix is the same as 
that of Nllasarasvatl, as stated in the Phetkafl Tantra (See Tantramra 
pp. 514!.). Further it should be noticed that in Sadhana loi it is 
said that Cinatara is to be worshipped in : 

^ II 

In Sadhana 123 it is said that the Yogi should meditate on Ekajata 
in solitude, cremation ground, and street corners ( ). 

The same is true about Nilasarasvati. In Tantramra (p. 506 quot- 
ing from the Phetkarl Tantra) practically the same verse as found 
in Sadhana p. loi is quoted with the interpolation ot two lines : 

[ II 

^ I ] 

Tiw: ^ II 

The Tantrasara quotes from a number of authorities to explain 
the difference between the goddesses described before. Nilasarasvati 
is (Ntlatantra). She is a Paficaksarl-vidya ; 

she is Ekajata while she is separatad from Tara (i.e. the pranava) 
she is Nilasarasvati while in unison with Tara ; and she is Ugratara 
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while she is a vidyS of three letters. The presiding goddess of 
other vidyas is EkaftM because Ekajata is her very nature.^ 

It is therefore evident that the Hindu Tantras considered 
Ekajata^ NUasarasvatl and Ugratata as different aspects of the same 
goddess. Buddhist Tantras do not speak of Nilasarasvati but 
mention Mahac^nakramatUra instead. Both EkajaW, and Mahd^lna^ 
kramatara are of foreign importation. The Hindu Tantras all have 
preserved this tradition. The hints of this is already given in the 
verse quoted above from the Nxlatantra where Nllasarasrati is called 
Sarvabh^ainayl^ knower of all languages and Sarvammyair namaskrta, 
worshipped in all the traditions. The story recorded in the Taratantra 
(to which attention was first drawn by H. P. Sastri — Notice of 
SkL Mss.^ 2nd fasc. vol. I, 3, p. xxxii, & 132) describes how Vasistha 
went to Mahacina to get instructions from Buddha. He brought 
from there the cult known as Mahaclnakrainacara which prescribes 
the worship of Makaclnatara. If there is any truth behind this 
story, it certainly reveals that the cult of Mahacinatara was incorporated 
into Hinduism from the Buddhist Tantras. In Nepal Nilatara and 
Ugratara are worshipped both by the Buddhists and the Hindus, 
Both the traditions, Hindu and Buddhist, thus agree in pointing 
out to the foreign origin of the goddess, known as Mahacinatara 
and Ekajata in Buddhist Tantras, and as Mahacinatara^ Ekajata^ 
Ugratara and Nilasarasvati etc. in Hinduism. Siddha Nagarjuna 
and Vasistha play the same role in importing the cult either 
from Bhota or Mahacina (countries which may be considerd identical), 
The name of Siddha Nagarjuna seems to have been repugnant to the 
Hindus as being a typically Buddhist one and this is why it 
was probably replaced by that of Vasiatta. 

The description of Tara or Nilasarasvati ?L^ak^odhva devlmTirdhanya 
“having Akf^obhya on her head,’* as supposed by Dr. Bhattacharyya, 
confirms the Buddhist origin of the deity. The identity of 
Aksobhya and Mahe§a as suggested in the Todala Tantra {cxxxviii) 
is probably a late one. I will quote another text from the Hindu 
sources which gives a similar description of Aksobhya, and points out 
the foreign origin of Nilasarasvati. In the 5th chapter of the 
Sammoha Tantra (called Akpbhyatarasamvada), preserved in 

i Cf. Tantrasara, p. io 6 ; i 

TOwrt TTPcrar g ^ 

pm \ 
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the Oarbar Library, Nepal ( see H. P. Sastrl, Catalogue of the Darhar 
Library U, p. 183 ) we find the origin of NTlasarasvatl described 
in a corrupt Sanskrit as follows : 

{fol 3Ja) ^ JTSfvm I 

ftn II ^ 

g 'g>RWT 11 a 

?Tcr Sfi ^ ’^TcTl ^^fTKT I 

^ II K 

m 5 nT 2 f* ^irrer^* firp ^ f^: 1 

11 < 

II '0 

i / ol . 31 /^) stir 1 

mg (?) II c 

ft^ojnq^ g ^ I 

f €T 1 

ftgHRi 11 

The Mahesvara said to Brahma “Hear from me about Mahanlla' 
sarasvatT with attention. It is through her favour that you will 
narrate the four Vedas, There is a lake called Cola on the western 
side of the Meru. The mother, goddess Nllogratanl, herself was 

born there the light issuing from my upper eye fell into 

the lake Cola and took a blue colour. There was a sage called 
Aksobhya, who was ^iva himself in the form of a ?«««/, on the 
northern side of the Meru. It was he who meditated first on the 
goddess (?), who was Parvati herself reincarnating in Cinadesa at the 
time of the great deluge. 

According to this legend Nllasarasvatl, also called Mahogratara, 
was born in a lake called Cola, on the western side of the Meru, 
which was included in the Cinadesa. Her vidya is composed of three 
letters, a ta (probably a mistake for ta) and hunt i. e. om trim hum. 
It is idle to try to find out a precise piece of geographical information 
here, but it may be suggested that cola is probably to be connected 
with the common word for lake, iulf koU which is found with names 
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of so many lakes to the west and north of Tien shan^ i.e. in the 
pure Mongolian zone. 

Before concluding this review I should point out that sweeping 
statements like — '‘throughout the length and breadth of this country 

people are steeped in superstition**, “the magicians are making 

capital out of the reputation of Tantrism because the Indian 

people are very superstitious** (p. xiii), “the attractive practices 
enjoined in the Tantras, combined with the scandalously superstitious 
nature of the Indian people proved very lucrative for the unscrupulous 
priests ** and to say in an appreciative tone that “the Muhamma- 
dans with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 

these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 

monk they could meet on the streets ** etc. are statements 

which are absolutely out of place in a book like this which is 
neither meant for any propaganda nor is a dharmamUra, 

P. C, Baocih 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE HINDU 
REVENUE SYSTEM, by U. N. Ghosal, m.a., ph,d., published by 
the University of Calcutta, 1929. 

The book embodies the results of a critical study of the origin and 
evolution of the revenue system in ancient India. The sources upon 
which the author has principally relied for working out the system, if 
it is permissible to use appellations with reference to the revenue 
administration under the Hindu regime, are by no means obscure to 
the serious students of Indology ; but to the present author the 
credit is due for having rationalised an otherwise bewildering mass 
of relevant data. The Smrtis and the Arthasastra of Kaiitiliya which 
admittedly constitute the corner-stone upon which the edifice of the 
treatise under review has been built, have no less attracted Orienta- 
lists than these have baffled them by the dazzling brilliance of a vast 
store of economico-political concepts supposed to have been kept in a 
tnj^stic haze by some apparent incongruity here and some thought 
gaps there. All these have been frequently responsible for taking 
the minds of scholars a^^tray c'?pecially when in their overzeal to find 
out a system, the latter lay their hands on the subject with some 
pre-conceived notions of modernity which more often impedes than 
helps the task of viewing the subject in its proper perspective. This 
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perhaps explains the curious phenomenon that urhile one scholar 
found the financial system of Kautiliya to be pronouncedly dictated by 
the principles of War Economy, another declared it to be anticipating 
a full-fledged Socialistic Scheme, 

It is a relief that the book of Dr. Ghosal does not savour of such 
advocacy except in a few places, specially the final chapter entitled 
“A Concluding Estimate.*' For the rest it contains an admirable 
analysis of the financial structure of ancient India from the remotest 
antiquity till the advent of the Muhammadan Era. The analysis has 
been rendered thoroughly intelligible by proper co-relation of events 
to their subsequent developments, and the chronological arrangement 
retained by the author even in topical discourses has consi- 
derably enhanced the historical importance of the book. The 
volume consists of four parts of which the first deals with the period 
of the Vedic Sainhitiis and the Brahmanas. The author has attempt- 
ed to show that the rudiments of the improved type of financial 
arrangements prevalent in later times may be traced to this period. 
The line of argument followed in this section is, on the admission 
of the author himself, not very conclusive for meagreness of relevant 
information. This may, liowever, be taken for an introduction to the 
most important portion of the book, viz,, the second part in which 
it has been sought to trace the evolution of a revenue system on 
the basis of materials gathered in the literature of the Artha&lstra, Nlti- 
^astra, Srartis, Epics and Puranas, the Smrti Commentaries and Digests, 
Here it has been sought, after a preliminary consideration of the 
ideas of the authorities concerned regarding the general character 
of Public Finance and the methods and principles of Taxation, to 
arrange the sources of public revenue roughly in accordance with the 
scheme of classification in the Arthasastra, To this have been added 
supplementary chapters on the topics of emergency revenue, untax- 
able classes and lIic taxable minimum as well as revenue administra- 
tion, while a brief account oi the important branch of Public Ex- 
penditure has been given in the form of an Appendix. Referring to 
the general character of Public Finance the author has amply proved 
that the importance of revenue administration as a statecraft with the 
treasury as its pivot was duly recognised in ancient India but he relies 
on precarious data in making the assertion that the theory of finance 
was sought to be based upon a formulated science of wealth. Fur- 
ther, with regard to the methods and principles of Taxation the 
author has exposed himself to the probable criticism of tacitly lending 
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a support to the theory of surplus revenue so uniformly stressed by 
all the ancient authorities, In arranging the sources of revenue, 
however, the author has followed the most commendable plan, being 
strictly logical and showing unmistakable signs of his intimate know- 
ledge of the methods followed in modern treatises on Public Finance, In 
relying on the classifications contained in the Arthasastra this intimate 
knowledge of the science enabled him to make such a selection of 
the basis of division that the whole subject has been brought within 
easy grasp of even the casual reader. A caveat has been very 
aptly entered at the outset that the classification is not that of a 
scientific theorist but that of a practical administrator showing that 
the various groups under which the revenue items are arranged refer 
only to convenient jurisdictions or centres of collection. Among 
the supplementary chapters of the section, that devoted to Public 
Expenditure is not very illuminating and is left out of all proportion 
to the corresponding subject of the revenue receipts of the 
State. 

In the third part of the book an attempt has been made to 
reconstruct, mainly with the aid of contemporary inscriptions, the 
revenue history of Northern India during a period of nearly fifteen 
centuries intervening between the rise of the Maurya Empire 
and the Muhammadan conquest. The author has left out the 
discussion of the revenue systems prevalent in the Deccan and 
Southern India for the sake of practical convenience, as the records 
of the South are collectively very large in extent, far exceeding those 
of the North, This, however, has considerably detracted from the 
value of the book as a general historical survey of Indian revenues 
irrespective of the question whether the amplitude of materials for the 
latter would justify their consideration independently in a separate 
trwtise. In the concluding part of the book it has been attempted, 
to quote the author himseif, to sum up in the light of the foregoing 
survey of historical data as well as the accounts of the historical 
works, the leading characteristics and tendencies of the Hindu System, 
and above all to indicate its rightful place in relation to other systems 
of ancient and medizeval times. The plan of this part transcends 
the bounds of an objective analysis, properly so-called, and many 
in all probability land him in a sea of controversial issues. The 
arguments adduced by the author in favour of his viewpoint are in 
the main well balanced but he would have been better appreciated 
5f he had refrained from making an attempt to minimise such aspects 
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of the ancient revenue system as imparts to it an arbitrary character 
such as is commonly associated with Feudalism. 

J. N. SEN Gupta 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ASSAMESE MANU- 
SCRIPTS by Hemchandra Goswami, published by the University of 
Calcutta on behalf of the Government of Assam, pp. xxxvi+274. 

The publication of this volume has removed a long-felt want. 
In Bengal there are several institutions which have taken up the 
work of collecting Bengali and Sanskrit Mss„ such as the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, and the Calcutta 
University. They have also published descriptive catalogues of 
works preserved in the libraries of these institutions. In Assam 
no enterprise of this nature had been undertaken before, and so 
the publication of the present volume has removed a want which 
was very keenly felt by the literary public. The book will be 
useful not only to the people of Assam, but to the pepole of Bengal 
as well. There was a time when tlie distinction between Bengali 
and Assamese was not so marked as it is now, and in old texts we 
generally find the same forms used in both the languages. Besides, 
works of Bengal had found their way into Assam (vide Nos. 
46 and 65, Pt. I) and some poets of Assam were favourite with 
the people of Bengal ( vide No. 142, Part I ). There was, therefore, 
an exchange of thoughts between the two countries, in consequence of 
which we find the aphorisms of Dak current in both the countries 
in slightly modified forms. The Ramayana of Hrdayananda alias 
Ananta was so widely known in Bengal that it is now claimed as a 
Bengali book. It is not less interesting that a Sanskrit work with 
Bengali interpretations has been included in the collection of K. A. 
Samiti (vide No, ii, Part II ). Moreover, Vaisnavism brought about 
the revival of literature both in Bengal and Assam at about the same 
time. It is interesting to note from a religious point of view how 
the spirit of the new doctrine had inspired the people of these two 
countries situated so close to each other, each of which had contri- 
buted to the culture of the other in more than one way. 

The volume under review contains the description of 156 
Assamese, and 77 Sanskrit Mss. written on a variety of subjects. 
The editor has taken due care to bring forth many new facts 
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concerning the author and their works, and the summary of the 
contents of each book is a useful feature of the compilation. 
The enterprise is a good beginning, and we congratulate the Govern- 
ment of Assam on the publication of this volume for the advacement 
of knowledge, 

Manindra Mohan Bose 


HINDU ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS, by V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar, m.a., Lecturer in Indian History, University 
of Madras ( being No. IV of the Madras Historical Series IV ); 
Demy 8vo. xxv+40rpp. with an introduction by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, M.A., ph, d., of the Madras University. 

In the seven chapters of this volume of nearly 400 pages we 
have an account of the Hindu administrative Institutions. The 
author begins with an examination of the concept of Dandaniti 
and discusses the Hindu theories about the origin of state and 
society. He then gives us an account of kingship in ancient India, 
its functions and duties and the limitations on the king^s absolute 
authority. Next he proceeds to the machinery of administration 
and discusses the true nature of the Sabha, Samiti and Parisat. In 
the fourth chapter we have a detailed account of Fiscal Administra- 
tion in Hindu India and this is followed by illuminating chapters 
on the administration of justice, military organisation and local 
administration. 

On the whole, this handy volume is well-written and gives a 
tolerably fair account of tlie administrative system of Hindu India, 
Though not written from the historical point of view, the author 
takes time and space into consideration and arranges his evidences 
with due deference to chronology. With the advantage of having 
had a number of writers on Hindu Polity, he examines the views of 
many such writers. 

The value of the book would have been enhanced, if the author 
had but utilised the materials obtainable from the innumerable 
inscriptions at our disposal, and marked the later tendencies 
in many regions of India. However, the book is a valuable guide for 
students or those who wish to get a fair idea of the administrative 
system in Hindu India, The author deserves our best thanks. 

N, C, BaNEKJEE 
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Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

voL XI, pt. iv 

Amareswar Thakur.— of Possession under the Smrtis. The 
views of various SmrtI texts as regards the conditions under which 
the possession of property can be a proof of right have been dis- 
cussed here showing that the Hindu “system of law does not 
suffer by comparison and may be placed side by side with any 
system of law in the world.” 

R. Shamasastri, — Dravidian Culture, 

R. V. Jahagirdar, — Kanarese Influence on old Marathi with special 
reference to Jfianmar\, 


Eastern Buddhist, vol. V, nos. 2-3, April, 1930 

D, T. Suzuki. — Passivity in the Buddhist Life, The object of this 
paper is to establish that “all religious experience is psychologi- 
cally closely connected with the feeling of possibility,” the state 
of passivity being explained as “resignation or self-surrender.” The 
author has taken pains to show that in Buddhism also, whether 
early or late, there is a note of passivity, though "superficially,” 
he admits "passivity does not seem to be compatible with the 
intellectual tendency of Buddhism, which strongly emphasises the 
spirit of self-reliance.” He has dealt with the doctrine of Karma, 
conception of Soul, the Reality beyond Self, Ignorance, Pure Land 
and Buddhism and such other important topics with a view to 
trace in them a passive tendency. But his expositions and argu- 
ments instead of proving his contention go the other way and 
show that a distinct characterisitc of Buddhism is its great 
emphasis on moral and intellectual exertion. It is only in the 
doctrines of Sukhavati Sect of the Buddhists that passivity is 
distinctly noticeable. The paper is replete with much information 
relating to Buddhist doctrines. 

Gemmyo Ono.-— ( 7 « the Pure Land Doctorine of Tz’u-Min, Tz’u-rain 
was in India (704-716) and developed a firm faith in Amitabha, 
and took up the propagation of the Sukhavati sect as a mission of 
his life. The main object of this paper is to comment on his two 
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works : Cfung-to ts'u-pei-chi and Hsi-fang’-tsan traced by the writer 
in Ting-hua temple in Korea and Felliot’s collection of the 
Tun-hang Mss. preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
Short lives of Tz’u-min and his followers are included in this paper, 
HOKEI IdUMI, — The Hymn on the Life and Vows of Samantabhadra 
(with Sanskrit text Bhadracarlpranidhana). 

An edition of the Sanskrit text Bhadracarlpranidhana with 
an English translation and an exhaustive introductory notice on 
the antiquity and importance of the text are given in this paper, 

Indian Antiquary, June, 1930 

Lily Dexter Greene.— Study in the Sanskrit Poem Megha- 

d^ta. 


Ibid., July, 1930 

Giuseppe Tvcci.—Bhamaha and Dmmga, By a comparison of cer- 
tain logical theories alluded to in the Karyalaiikara of Bhamaha 
with some of the Buddhist Nyaya theories, it has been shown in 
this paper that Bhamaha’s views reflect chiefly the older Nyaya 
theories of Dinnaga and the author of the VUdavidhi and not of 
Dharmakirti who was posterior to Bhamaha. 


Ibid., August, 1930 

Mudaliyar C. Rasayagam.— Origin of the Pallavas, The writer 
has here put forward some arguments in defence of his theory that 
the progenitor of the Pallava dynasty was Tondaiman Ham Tirayan 
the son of a Cola king and Naga princess of Manipallavam, and that 
the name Pallava given to the dynasty was matronymic indicating 
the origin of his mother. 

K. de B. CORDINGTON.—The culture of Media;val India as illustrated 
by the Ajanta Frescoes. 

R. R, Haldar, — Chitor and its Sieges. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1930 

Giuseppe Tucci.— a 1 Fragment from the PtafMya-samutpada-vyakhya of 
Vasubandhu, Six leaves of a palm-leaf manuscript of this impor- 
tant Buddhist Sanskrit work have been edited here for the first 
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time. The work was already known through its Tibetan transla- 
tion, only one-eighth portion of which is represented by this 
edited fn^ment. 


Mahabodhi, September, 1930 

Narendra Nath Buddha's Contribution to Indian Thought. 

The author of this paper surveys the essential doctrines of the pre- 
Buddhistic period and shows that Buddha’s contributions among 
many others are (i) the rationalisation of the Karma theory, (ii) the 
denial of the existence of an eternal soul, (iii) the enunciation of 
the theory of relative existence, (iv) the emphasis laid on metta and 
KaruioSt and (v) the introduction of a rationalistic spirit in social, 
religious and philosophical matters. 
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Manimekhalaj a Divinity of the Sea 

A large number of the stories of the Pali Jataka has 
drawn materials from the adventures in the sea. The sea 
and its navigation evidently occupied a large place in Indian 
life in the period when these stories were conceived. The 
study of these texts throws much light on the glorious 
period, almost completely ignored in other branches of litera" 
ture, of the Indian civilisation during which the mariners, 
the missionaries and the merchants of India carried the 
culture of their ftrtherland to the islands of the Archipelago, 
to the Malay peninsula and Indo-China. I shall confine 
myself hero to the study of an obscure divinity of the sea, 
MaqiimekhalS, “Girdle of Gems,” who appears in two stories 
of the PSii Jstaka and, it seems, only in them. 

The first, which bears the number 442 in Jataka collec- 
tion and is classified as the fourth in the section of the 
stories of 10 stanzas, is the Jstaka of the brahman Samkha. 
Buddha narrates this story in connection with a lay follower 
who had generously treated the community and had at last 
given footwear to the Teacher and his disciples. 

Saijikha Jataka (442) 

In the days of yore, Benares was called Molinl. When 
Brahmadatta was the king of Molinl there was a brahman call* 
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ed Saipkha who was rich and had founded alms-houses at 
the four gates of the city, in its centre, and at the gate of his 
own house, in six places in all, and in all those places he was 
used to make great charities to the poor every day and give 
away hundreds of thousands. One day he said to himself ; 
“When I have exhausted all the money that I have at my 
house, I will no more be able to give anything • therefore, 
before it is exhausted, let me go in a boat to the Land of Gold 
and bring wealth.” He had accordingly a ship constructed 
for him, filled it with merchandise and told his wife and 
children. “Till my return continue to give without any 
interruption.” Then escorted by his slaves and following, he 
took his umbrella, put his shoes on and towards noon, left 
for the port. 

A Pratyekabuddha who was on the (mount) GandhamSdana 
after recollecting his thoughts, saw this man who was going 
to search for fortune. “There is,” he said to himself, “a great 
man who is going to search for wealth. Will ho have difficulties 
on the sea or not ?” He thought within himself and discover- 
ed that he would have difficulties. “If he sees me,” thought 
he, “he will give roe his umbrella and shoes, it is for the gift 
of his shoes that he will find a plank in the sea to save himself 
after his ship- wreck. I would therefore be kind to him.” He 
came through the air, descended at a little distance and tread- 
ing on the burning sand which looked like a bed of charcoal 
under the power of the wind and the sun, he approached the 
brahman. The latter saw him and his heart rejoiced ; “It is 
a field of merit that is coining towards me, I will sow there 
a seed to-day !” He hurried towards (the saint), bowed unto 
him and said : “Peace be unto you, grant me the favour 
of leaving the way for a moment and coming under the tree.” 
Satpkha proceeded towards the foot of the tree, spread 
out his tunic and made the Pratyekabuddha sit. He washed 
his feet with filtered and perfumed water, rubbed them with 
perfumed oil, and then taking off bis own shoes, cleaned 
them, rubbed them with perfumed oil and passed over to 
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(the saint). “Peace be unto you, put this umbrella over your 
head and go away if you like.” He gave him his umbrella and 
shoes. The saint accepted them for pleasing him, and in 
order to increase his faith in him, he flew away before his eyes 
to return to the mount GandhamSdana. The bodhisattva, 
whose faith increased at this sight, went to the port and 
started on his voyage. 

After navigating for seven days, his ship leaked and could 
not be emptied of water. The multitude trembling for the 
fear of death, invoked each his own god and created a great 
noise. The great saint took a servant with him, rubbed his 
whole body with oil, ate as much sugar as was necessary 
with melted butter, made his servant eat the same thing, 
then climbed with him the mast, observed the horizon and 
remarked : “It is on this side that our city lies” ; then taking 
precaution against the dangers caused by the fishes and 
tortoises, he jumped with his companion at a distance of 
several cubits. The multitude perished. The great saint 
began to cross the ocean with his servant. Seven days passed 
in this way and during all this time, he washed his mouth 
with the salt water and observed fast on the sabbath day. 
At this time the gods, who protected the earth, had installed 
the goddess Mapimekhala to watch over the sea, “If there 
is a ship'wreck and if men are in danger, men who have 
taken the three Refuges, or who observe the vow of 
holiness, or who piously worship their parents — thou 
protect them.” The goddess for the pride of her 
sovereignty neglected her duty during seven days. But on 
the seventh day, she examined the sea and discovered the 
brahman Saipkha who was pious and virtuous. “Now for 
seven days he has fallen in the sea,” she said to herself, “if 
he had perished I would have been much reproved,” Quite 
confused, she took a golden bowl, filled it with the heavenly 
viands of exquisite taste, then through the air she appeared 
before him in the sky and said : “It is now seven days that 
you have not eaten anything, take this heavenly food.” Ho 
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looked up and said : *'Take yoar food away, 1 am obBervbg 
the fast.” His servant who was following him did nob see 
the goddess, bat heard him (his master) speaking. **This 
brahman,” said he to himself, ‘Ms of a delicate nature ; it is 
now seven days that he has nob eaten anything ; he suffers ; 
the fear of death, I think, is making him rave ; let me go to 
console him.” The servant then recited a stanza, the 6rst 
of the story : 

"Thou kuowest much, Oh Sainkha. Thou knowest the 
doctrine well and thou hast seen many samanas and 
bahma^as. But for talking, thou ohoosesb an improper 
time. There is nobody here except me to give a reply.” 

Sainkha heard him and thought : “He does not know, 1 
believe, that there is a goddess here.” He said to hi.m ; “My 
friend, I have no fear of death, but 1 am talking to some one 
else.” He then recited a stanza, the second : 

“A beautiful maid with charming eyes, wearing brace- 
lets of shell is offering me food in a golden bowl, 
and says ‘‘take and eat it,” But as for myself, I have a 
pious soul and I declined her, saying, ‘‘No, thank 
you.” 

The servant thereupon addressed him in a stanza, the 
third : 

“On seeing a supernatural being appearing before him- 
self, a man of good sense would tell him “Arise”. Ask 
her, therefore, with hands folded out, “Are you a woman 
or really a goddess 

“You are right,” said the bodbisattva and recited a stanza, 
the fourth : 

“Since you have been pleased to think of me and since 
you are requesting me to take food, may I ask you, 
madam, are you a woman or really a goddess ?” 

The goddess then recited two stanzas : 

“Saipkha, 1 am a goddess of high rank. If 1 have 
come up to this place in the midst of the ooean, I have 
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done ib out of pity and not out of ill-will. I have come 
to give you protection.” 

“Do you want to eat and drink p Do you want either 
to ait or lie down ? Do you want, Oh Samkha, 
carriages ? Whatever ib may bo. Oh Samkha, you 
have only to ask for. You will get it as soon as you 
wish it.” 

The great sage on hearing it said to himself. “Here is 
a goddess who has come over the surface of the ocean to tell 
me that she wants to give me this or that. Is it due to ray 
previous meritorious acts or is it through her power that aha 
wants to make those gifts ? 1 am going to ask her.” Reflec- 

ting thus he questioned her in a staitza, the seventh : 

“And ray libations and all my offerings, if they 
yield any fruit, is it you who command it. Oh maiden 
of beautiful hips, fine form and eyebrows 1 what have 
I done, tell me, for acquiring it ?*’ 

The goddess then said to herself : “If this brahman 
asks me about the good act he has done, it is because ho 
thinks that 1 do not know about ib. Weil, I will tell him 
about it,” and then she uttered a stanza, the eighth : 

, “Ou the burning road a mendicant was walking. His 
feet were burning, his throat was dry and he was pant- 
ing. Then you took off your own shoes for him. Such 
is the good act of which you are acquiring fruit.” 

The great sage having heard this was full of joy. “What ! 
ou this great ocean, where there is nothing on which to rest, 
the gift of my sandals can bring me whatever I desire 1 Oh ! 
I did well in becoming charitable to a Pratyekabuddha 1” He 
then uttered a stanza, the ninth : 

“Oh I that I may have a boat with strong planks 
through which water cannot pass and which the wind 
carries I All other vehicles are out of place here. 
Take me at this very hour to Molinl.” 

The goddess was pleased to hear this. She made a ship 
of seven precious stoues. It was eight times hundred and 
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forty cubits in length and four times hundred and four cubits 
in breadth and twenty poles in depth (UO cubits). It had 
three masts of ruby, the riggings were of gold, the sails were 
of silver, and the bent oars were also of gold. The goddess 
filled the boat with seven kinds of precious stones, kissed the 
brahman, placed him on the fully equipped boat but did not 
take any notice of his servant. The brahman gave him the 
(marvellous) bowl which he had won on account of his good 
actions, the man became enjoyed at this. Thereupon the 
goddess kissed him also and placed him on board the ship. 
She herself piloted the ship to the city of MolinI, put all the 
wealth in the house of the brahman, and then came back to 
her own place... 

The goddess of that time is to*day the nun Uppalavaim^, 
the man is Ananda, and the brahman Sainkha is I myself.’’ 

The second story, no.539, more developed than the former, 
is one of the last of the collection. It is included in the 
“large section,” and has for its hero one of the greatest names 
of the Indian tradition— the king Janaka, here MahS*Janaka, 
of the country of Videha, who has been glorified by the 
Upanisada, as well as by the epics, as the accomplished type 
of wisdom and whom Buddhism could not afford to neglect. 
It is superfiuous to say that MahS-Janaka is no other than 
Buddha in a previous birth. The framework of the story is 
as vague as possible : One day the assembled monks were 
extolling the Master for having left the palace for searching 
and preaching the law. The Buddha intervenes and tells 
them : “It is not for the first time that I have left a palace,” 
and he began to tell them the story of MahS-Janaka. Of 
this long story, full of incidents, I will draw the attention of 
the reader only to the episode in which Ma^imekhalS, the 
goddess of the sea, appears. 

Mahajamka Jataka (No. 539) 

Mahsjanaka, the posthumous son of king Aritthajanaka 
who had been killed by his brother, is brought up in exile at 
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Camps, in the house of a brahman who had given hospitality 
to his mother. His mother puts at his disposal the jewels 
which she had saved ( VI, p. 34.). 

“Well, mother,” said he, “give me this wealth, I will 
take half of it and go to the Land of Gold, 1 will bring from 
there much wealth and will recover my throne”. He took half 
of this fortune, procured the articles of trade and embarked on 
his boat in the company of other merchants who were going 
to the Land of Gold. Before leaving, ho bowed unto his 
mother and said : “Mother, I am going to the Land of Gold.” 
The mother said : “My child, a voyage does not always 
succeed, there are many obstacles, better not go. You have 
abundant wealth for recovering the throne.” “No, I will go 
there. Mother”, and he saluted his mother, went out and got 
on board the ship. This very day, Folajanaka, the first 
younger brother and the murderer of Aritthajanaka, was 
attacked by illness and took to bod. Seven hundred mer- 
chants had embarked on the boat, in seven days the ship had 
done seven hundred leagues, but on account of her high speed 
she could not hold out, the planks cracked, water poured 
in everywhere and the vessel foundered in the deep ocean. 
The men wept and cried and invoked all kinds of divinities. 
But the great sage did neither weep nor cry, nor did he 
invoke any divinity; when he saw that the boat was foundering, 
he mixed sugar with clarified butter, filled his stomach with it, 
soaked in oil two of his robes which were very smooth, dressed 
himself tight, and held himself close to the mast. When 
the boat foundered, the mast floated, the men were eaten 
up by fishes and tortoises, and the water around was full 
of blood. The great sage clinging to the top of the mast 
observed : “It is towards this direction that Mithila lies.’* He 
then jumped from the top of the mast over the fishes and 
the tortoises and fell into the sea at a distance of one hundred 
and forty cubits. This very day Folajanaka died, and from 
this very moment he began to cross the ocean by force of 
bis arms like a golden trunk of tree rolling on the waves which 
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had the colour of gems. He swam for a full day and farther 
on till the. seventh day when he observed that it was a full 
moon day. Then he washed his month with saline water 
and observed the fast. Thereupon the four gods, the protectors 
of the earth, said : *‘lf there are beings that honour their 
mother even who are in danger of perishing in the ocean, a 
danger which they did not merit, you ought to save them.” 
This is what they said to MaqiimekhalS, the daughter of a god, 
appointed to watch the ocean. But during seven days she did 
not throw her glance at the sea as the fortune she was enjoy* 
ing had distracted her thoughts. It is also said that the 
daughter of a god had gone to an assembly of the gods. 
“It is now seven days”, she said to herself, “that I have not 
thought of the sea. Let me see what passes there.” She 
then perceived Mahajanaka. “If Mahajauaka had perished 
I would not have been any longer admitted into the assembly 
of the gods.” At this thought she went near the great sage, 
standing in the sky with the ornaments on her body and 
addressing the great sage she pronounced the first stanza: 

“Who is there that toils in the high sea without even 
sighting the shores ? Thou shouldst know why thou makest 
such an effort.” 

The great sage toUl her : “Now it is seven days that I 
have been traversing the ocean and I have not seen any 
living being except myself. Who is there that speaks to 
me ?” 

He looked up into the sky and pronounced the second 
stanza : “1 know what the world is and what the price of 
effort is. This is why I am striving in the ocean even 
without sighting the shores.” 

The goddess interested to hear him talking on religion told 
him in a verse : “In the endless abyss, thou seest not the 
shores. Thy effort is useless and thou runnest towards death.” 
But the great sage said : 

“Who tells you that ? If after making all my efforts 
1 must die, 1 will be blameless.” 
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He who acts bravely does nob repent. He is dis- 
charged with regard to all, gods, parents, and ances- 
tors. 

As much as I can, I will exert myself. I will act 
bravely striving towards the shores.” 

On hearing this the goddess praised him in a stanza t 

“On the vast ocean and without the shores in sight, 
thou makest a long effort without losing thy courage. 
Thou shalt roach the place which your heart longs for.” 

And she asked him still, “Oh, Sage of great energy, where 
shall I lead you ?” — “To the city of Mithila* was the reply. 
Thereupon she took him in her arms raising him up like a 
bunch of garlands and pressing him in her bosom like a 
cherished child she shot forth through the sky. lie had had 
bis whole body burnt while remaining in sea water for seven 
days, and so he fell deeply asleep through the touch of the 
goddess. Thus she carried him to Mithila. 

The then goddess of the sea is to-day UppalavaijuS, etc.” 

The two Jatakas have this feature in common that their 
connection with the life of Buddha is clearly artificial ; they 
have no bearing on any known positive e[)isode of the bio- 
graphy ; the circumstances, which are supposed to lead to 
the story, have been invented for the necessity of the story 
itself. They have also a large number of other features in 
common. The two heroes Samkha and Janaka embark in 
search of fortune to the Land of Gold, Suvarpabhtiml, the 
OhrysS OhernonSaos of the Greek geographers, this half 
fabulous land of the Far East which attracted all the adven- 
turers. The place-names, collected by Ptolemy with great 
difficulty, show in what degree the search of gold haunted 
the pioneers of Indian civilisation. Let us not ask the narrator 
of our story for precise information about the voyage. The 
seven hundred leagues done in seven days by seven hundred 
merchants who embarked have no more positive significance 
than that of the mast of ruby, the riggings of gold and the sails 
of silver belonging to the boat which brought back Saipkha, 
DECEMBER, I93O 
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The precautions taken in both the cases just before the ship- 
wreck have a more real character. The teller of the story 
has not invented anything here but repeats the exact in- 
formation. A man filled with sugar and butter and with 
his skin rubbed with oil or better, dressed with a robe soaked 
in oil which sticks to the body, can resist the slow freezing 
of the different parts of the body while plunged in the water 
of the sea. The competitors in swimming even to-day do 
not act otherwise. The narrator of the story further says 
that the sharks and the tortoises flock I’ound the sinking 
boat and redden the water with the blood of the victims. 
He reproduces the same indications on the goddess Ma^i- 
mekhala in both the texts. If slie is asked to watch the 
sea at the time of ship-wrecks, it is by virtue of a temporary 
delegation ; she was nob accustomed to fill such a high post 
and in her joy she fails to acquit herself. Instead of 
saving the ship-wrecked hero at once, she lets him float at 
the mercy of the waves for seven days, confused as she is 
by the pride of her divine promotion. The story however 
contains another explanation of her negligence : “It is 
said (vadanti, ed. of Fausbbll, or some say, keci vadanti, eel. 
of Siam) that she was gono to an assembly of the gods.” 
As a good author who edificates, the narrator of the story has 
preferred the reading which bears a moral lesson : “Too 
sudden a torn of fortune confuses even the head of the gods.” 
But we can perceive that Ma^imckhahl had interested story- 
tellers {keci) other than those of the two Jataka accounts. 

Is it forbidden to us to know more about her ? If Maiji- 
mekhala has not been as yet met with elsewhere in the 
Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrt literatures, there is another region 
in India itself where her name has remained famous. Majji- 
mekhalS is the title of a great classical poem of the Tamil 
literature. Tamil, as we know, is a language of the Dravidian 
family spoken by 16 million people in South India from 
Madras to Capo Comorin, but its cultural horizon extends 
far beyond its geographical limits. It possesses a varied and 
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original literatare which is the richest and the most 
ancient of the Draviclian literatures with master-pieces of 
most of the literary typos. The poem called Ma^imekhalS 
{Mamm4galei or ManimekJialm in its Tamil form) is one of 
its classics ; it is, so to say, inseparable from another classical 
poem, the Silappadigaram. “The story of a ring of the 
knee”, which forms the prologue of the former. These two 
works have been analysed in detail and translated into French 
by Prof. Julien Vinson in two small volumes published in 
1900 under the title of Legendes Bouddhistes et Djainas, 
traduiies du tamoul, in the Collection des Contours et Pontes 
de tons pays. Recently again the Maijiimekhalii has been 
brought to the notice of the Indianists because of a contro- 
versy bearing on the literary history ; the case is too impor- 
tant to be passed in silence. 

The master of Indian logic, Diunaga, the great doctor 
of the Buddhist Church, has written am<)ngst others a work 
called the NyayapraveSa which had been preserved only in the 
Chinese and the Tibetan translations. The Sanskrit original 
which remained unknown for centuries was discovered a 
few years ago. A discussion opened on this text is still 
going on. Is the Nyayapravesa a work of Dihnaga ? The last 
but one canto, the XXlXbh of the Manimekhala, contains 
an exposition of syllogisms and sophisms which is found in 
the NyayapraveSa with the same examples. This has 
become a weapon in the arsenal of controversy. Moreover, if 
wo believe that the poet had copied from the logician, then 
he becomes posterior to the latter. In that case, he lived 
later than the 6th century a.d. But the Tamil nationalism, as 
the Tamil country is nowadays passing through a natioual 
crisis like all other civilised countries, claims for the poem a 
more ancient date and for its author a complete originality. 
Professor Krishnaswami Aiyengar of the University of 
Madras undertook the study of the Ma^imekhalS from this 
point of view and published in 1928 a series ot articles under 
the title : “TAff Maitimekhalai in its historical setting ’. He 
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had the happy idea of joining with his impassioned argaments 
a complete translation of the MaQiinekhalS. 

The work is of Bnddhist inspiration and it aims at ins- 
tructing and edilicating. Ma^imekhala is the name of the 
heroine, but it is also the name of a deity who is her guardian 
angel. The young girl is the issue of a tragic love affair 
between a merchant and a dancing girl. She is the ideal of 
chastity, charity and faith. Slie lives at Puliar also called 
Kaverlpattanam, the port of Kaverl, situated at the mouth 
of this river, which was one of the great markets between 
India and the Far East since the time of Ptolemy at the 
end of the second century a.d., and which remained sucli 
even in the time of Cosmas (6th century a.d.) and was des- 
troyed in the 15th century by the silting up of the river. 
The city, of which the splendours have been so often descri- 
bed in the Tamil literature, is now no more than a village 
of Bshermeu but is still counted as a place of pilgrimage. 
The beauty of the young girl kindles love in the heart of 
prince Udaya who pursues her and intends to take her aw’ay 
during the joyful tumult of the festival of Indra. Pier tuto- 
Itry deity Mapiinekhala descend.s from the heavens to protect 
her. She carries her away over the seas to a sacred island 
called Ma^iipallavain. There is found a marvellous seat 
{pltha) on which Buddha had been seating. It awakens in 
men the memories of their past existences. In front of this 
seat there is a tank where every year on the day of the 
anniversary of Buddha’s birth, on the full moon day of the 
month of Vaisakhn, appears a miraculous bowl which never 
gets exhausted. This bowl has a complicated history. In 
the days of yore the goddess of knowledge, Sarasvatl, had 
given it to one of her favoux’ites, Aputra, “the son of cow,” 
who used it for feeding the people of the extreme south of 
India. Then having learnt from the merchants from the 
other side of the sea that there was a famine in the island of 
Java (Savakam) caused by drought, Aputra embarked with 
bis bowl for that country. The boat suddenly met a tempest 
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AD(1 vras compelled to stop at the island of Mn^ipallavam for 
a day. Aputra got down on land, but could not rejoin the 
boat in time. Ho reinainod alouo in tho deserted island and 
threw tho bowl, which was of no use then, into a tank, 
wishing that it might come back to tho earth once in a year, 
that on that very day, if a charitable person ha[)pen3 to pass 
by those shores, the bowl might pass spontaneously into 
his hands, Tho young MaDiinokhahl, led there by her guar- 
dian angel at a propitious time, thus gob tho bowl and brought 
it back to Puhar whore her protectress led her back through 
the sky. With the bowl in her hands she passes by the roads 
of the town and feeds tho poor, the widows, and tho orphans. 
Meanwhile, the prince who had pursueil her assiduously is 
killed by a supernatural being, and puidic rumour makes tho 
young girl responsible for this murder. She is compelled to 
flee away through tho air to Java whore Aputra by trans- 
migration has been, miraculously born of a cow, adopted by 
the king, and has succeeded to him on tho throne. A minister 
of the king who had been to Puhar for signing a treaty of 
alliance between Java and the Oholas and had known her 
adventures, recognises her and takos her to the king. She 
induces Aputra to embark as a pilgrim for the island of 
Mai^ipailavam, and goes there flying in advance, receives him, 
and leads him to tho marvellons seat. The goddess of the 
island then comes to tho maid to inform her about the catas- 
tropby that had destroyed Pnhiir after her departure. The 
goddess Mai^itnekhaliv had submerged the capital of tlie 
Cholft king to punish him for neglocting the celebration of 
tho annual festivity of Indra. “I I you are ])ained”, she added, 
"to hear that Ma^iraekhalii, the guardian of tho sea, has 
cursed the city of PuhSr in this way, you should know it by 
way of consolation that this same goddess had years ago 
saved from the sea one of your ancestors who was going to 
bo drowned and who subsequently became the most charitable 
man of his time." 

Mavimekhala then goes to Vaixji (now called Karur, to 
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the west of Tricliinopoly), then to KaucI (Conjeeveram, to 
the south-east of Madras) one of the scats of Buddhist cul- 
ture. The famine was ravaging the place. She visits the 
great temple raised in the centre of the city where there 
was a Bodhi tree of gold with leaves of emerald and she asks 
the king to construct at Kahcl a replica of the sacred seat 
of Maijipallavam, and a temple of Ma^imekhalil and celebrate 
the periodical festivities. Then she goes to attend to the 
lessons of a famous saint called Aravana Adigal who explains 
to her the fundamental principles of Buddhism and delivers 
to her a complete course of logic for refuting the heretics. 
Aravana also confirmed the story of the events which she 
had heard at Maiaipallav'am : ‘‘The king of Puliar had 
neglected the festivity of Indra. Indra, in his turn, ordered 
the goddess Maijimekhalil to sink the town of Puhar into 
the sea. An ancestor of your father, many generations ago, was 
caught in a ship-wreck ; he was lost in the soa like a golden 
needle on a fine carpet of gold ; for seven days ho desperately 
fought for saving his life. Ilis attention being drawn by the 
quivering of the white cushion, Indra ordered the goddess 
to save the future Buddha who was endangered in the soa. 
She picked him up from the sea so that the perfections might 
be accomplished and the wheel of the law put in motion. 
Your father heard from the Caracas who were always very 
well informed that such was the usual function of the goddess 
MauimekhalS and gave you her name.” 

This story, which has been twice repeated in the poem 
as if for pointing out its importance, is in perfect agreement 
with the Jiitaka story. Most of the features reappear, in 
the Jabaka of the brahman Samkha as well as in that of 
the great Janaka. There may bo some hesitation in choosing 
between the two, but a striking detail dissipates the uncer- 
tainty. The poet of the Ma^imekhalii has introduced in 
his story an unexpected ornament : the ship-wrecked who 
was floating is compared to ‘a golden needle on a rich 
carpet of gold. This is at least the interpretation of Prof. 
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Kriahnaswami Aiyengar, but my colleague Prof. Jules Bloch, 
whom I requested to verify the original, tells me that the 
text should be translated as ‘as a golden needle (wsi-Sk. sucl) 
sews {twiiiiyad) a green mantle {kcmhala),* The imagery 
is thus much more appropriate. This kind of ornameub is 
infinitely rare in the poem ; to emphasise the interest of the 
story, the author counts, above all, on the charm of the 
rhyme which plays in subtle assonances on the second syll- 
able of every verse and on the initial of each hemistich. He 
counts on the agreement of the assonant lines, each of which 
is arranged into a complete sontouco of variable length. Ho 
counts still on bho happy choice of words often borrowed 
from the most secret treasure of the language and for the 
rest ho counts on bho ardour of his faith and the value of 
his doctrines which he proache.s. Such a curious comparison 
introduced by the saint Arvana in the recalling of an anci- 
ent miracle thus appears in an unexpected relief. 

The Jiltnka of the grojit Janaka offers an exact parallel 
to this case. The author who has always used a flat prose 
for his story while describing tlie. ship-wrecked hero floating 
on the sea makes use of a comparison wliich docs nob fit in 
with the colourless weft of his stylo : “He began to cross 
the ocean as a golden trunk of tree I’olls on tlio waves which 
have the colour of gems.” Such is at least tl:c meaning of 
the text edited by Pausboll without any variant. But the 
Siamese edition of the Jiitaka, published from Bangkok in 
1922, which gives a carefully established text, reads here 
(instead of suvannakhhando viya) suvaunakaddali (sic) khaU' 
do viya, “like the trunk of a plantain tree in gold,” a detail, 
which completely modifies the spirit of comparison. The 
plantain tree, in the whole Sanskrit literature, is a symbol 
of illusion ; it has the appearance of a tree but is simply 
constituted by a bunch of leaves. Buddha on different occa- 
sions {Majjh. I, 233 ; Sayi. IV, 167) uses the parable of the 
Man who went with his axe in search of good wood {sara~) 
and cub only the trunk of a plantain tree. The trunk of 
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the plantain tree reappears again in the enumeration of illus* 
ions along with wave, babble of water, mirage etc., in the 
Saniyutta, II, 141 and in the Sanskrit Mahavyutpatti, 2826 
(edition of Sakaki). The trank of the plantain tree is also 
the mark of physical beauty ; tho dictionary of “the Pali 
Text Society” quotes the authority of the commentary of 
the Vimanavatthu, p. 280. In fact, the commentator in this 
passage explains the expression sampanna-ui'u-thanM of the 
text by Tcadalikkhanda-sadisa-nru (a woman who has her 
thighs similar to trunks of banana tree). The same ex- 
pression occurs in a witty stanza introduced by the commen- 
tator Ravioaudra in his edition of Amaru, but not known 
to other commentators : 

urudvayam inrgadvsah kadalasya kapd^iu 
madhyam ca vedir atulam stanayugmain asyah/ 
l5vaHyavariparipui’itasati>kumbha- 
kumbham manojanrpater abhisecaiiilya// 

“Oh, the beauty with the eyes of a deer, her two thighs 
are like tho trunks of a plantain tree, her middle is like tho 
altar, her breasts are incomparable. Her two golden cups 
are filled with a liquor of salacity. (Every thing is ready) 
for the consecration of the king of love.” 

Chdzy, tlie first Professor of Sanskrit in the College do 
France, in his Autholojie Erotiqtie which he published under 
the pseudonym of Apudy, translated it or rather paraphras- 
ed it in this way (no. 42) : “with thighs firm and polished 
as the trunk of the plantain tree.” The author could not 
be farther misunderstood than this. The trunk of the plan- 
tain tree is neither strong nor polished. The poet wanted 
to suggest in the place of tho ungraceful image of the two 
ritualistic posts tho impression of delicate fragility which is 
attached to the [ilantain tree. 

Therefore if wo accept tho reading of the Siamese edition, 
the ship- wrecked hero rocked by the waves, when ho is com- 
pared with tho trunk of a plantain tree, is shown to us as a 
poor little thing, w'eak and small, lost on the vast surface 
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of the ocean, And it was no doubt thus that the Tamil poet 
understood the text of the Jataha while he substituted tlie 
already used imago by the comparison with the needle on a 
piece of cloth. 

Let us go back to MaQiitnekhala^ ; it is henceforth estab- 
lished that, whether heroine or goddess, she is precisely 
associated with a locality. Her original residence was at 
Puhar, in the port where the great river of the South, the 
KSverl, empties itself and which was one of the great centres 
of traffic between India and the islands of the Archipelago. 
She had her temple, her cult and her festivities at Kuhchl 
(not far from Madras), the holy city of Buddhism in the 
south of India. She is one of the numerous deities, “the 
guardians of the sea,” but her [)roper domain is that region 
of the ocean which extends from Cape Comorin to the mar- 
vellous El Dorado of the Ear East. Beyond this zone of 
the earth and water she is unknown. The Jittakas in which 
she appears and plays the r 61 e which agrees so closely with 
her local functions could not have been imagined except in 
Puhar or Kanchl. They were surely narrated to the pious 
pilgrims in some temple or convent. Wo know, from the 
Chinese pilgrims specially, how other Jatakas were connected 
with well-determined sites or sanctuaries. In the very 
cycle of the Jatakas of the sea, I would content myself in 
referring to the Snparaka>Jataka, preserved in the Sanskrit 
as well as the Pali collections. The old and blind pilot who, 
by force of his piety, saves his boat from the submarine 
whirlpool hidden at the extremity of the earth is the epony- 
mous hero of the great port situated in ancient times near 
Bombay which saw the flowing of the Greek trade towards 

I While this paper was going to the press the chance of a research 
in another line has led me to learn that the goddess of the sea, 
Ma^imekhala, is still known under this same name in the Cambodian 
theatre, I have written to Cambodia for more information. When I 
get them, I hope to publish them in this same Quarterly, 

DBCBMBteR, I93O 3 
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the beginniug of the Qhristiaii era. We are too much used 
to consider India as a massive block. Bnb the slow progress 
of our knowledge permits us to separate the elements little 
by little and to discover under the appearance of factitious 
unity, the infinite variety of elements which have formed 
the magnificent whole of Indian civilisation. The Jiltaka, 
the epic of stories, has been able to mould in a harmonious 
contrast, the legends, the short local stories collected from 
the four corners of India ; it is for a merit of the same kind 
that the noble epics, the MababhSrata, the RamSyaQa, and 
in Greece the Homeric poems, have been recognised as the 
symbols of the civilisation which produced them.* 

Sylvain Levi 


On some points relating to the Maurya 
Administrative Systemt 

IV 

The significance of PE, IV 

In Hindu Polity (Pt. II, p. 143 ff.) Mr. K. P. Jaynswal 
claims to have discovered on the basis of “the combined 
evidence of Asoka’s inscription and the Divyavadana*' a 
concrete instance of the high constitutional position of 
the council of ministers in Ancient India. His view of 
the matter may best be described in his own words which 
are reproduced below. “We have the recorded instance of 
the pious despotism developed by Asoka and what was the 
result ? Was the Ministry overthrown and [wore] the consti- 
tutional laws set at naught ? Or was the despot deprived, if 
not of his throne, of his sovereignty ?" In other words, we 

* Translated from French into English by Dr. P, Bagchi. 

•j- Continued from IHQ., p, 435 . 
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are asked to believe that Asoka sought to make himself a 
despot whereupon the Ministers in defence of the **oonstitu« 
tional laws* of the country combined to deprive him of his 
sovereignty. 

The inscription of Asoka which is sought to support 
Mr. J.’s important discovery is PE. IV. Mr. J., who 
regards it as "one of the most important documents of the 
constitutional history of Hindu India”, draws from it the 
conclusion that the rajukas acting on belialf of ‘‘the Janapada 
Body’** and with its support "deprived the Emperor of 
India of his aUvarya or sovereign authority". Before we 
proceed to consider the arguments in favour of this proposi- 
tion wo may make a few general observations. Such a 
strong "adverse statement against interest" as that involved 
in Mr. J.’s interpretation wherein the Emperor is made to 
proclaim the abject surrender of Iiis authority would require 
the strongest corroborative evidence to be worthy of credence, 
more especially when we remember that the inscription 
in question is distributed in no less than six recensions 
embracing all the home provinces of the Empire. But 
apart from Mr. J.'s interpretation of PE. IV and the late 
Buddhist religious tradition to which we shall presently 
refer, there is no independent testimony in support of Mr. 
J.’s statement. On the other hand, the evidence of the 
contemporary inscriptions makes it clear that down at least 
to the 26th year of his consecration when PE. IV was 
written, Asoka’s sovereign authority remained unimpaired. 
We thus find in other inscriptions written or engraved in 
the same year that Asoka claims his officials to be conforming 
to his precepts (PE. I), that he is attending to the welfare not 
only of his relatives but of all classes (PE. VI) and, most 
important of all, that he has ordered (anapitii) the rdjuhcis to 
preach the Dharma (PE. VII). 

Let us now turn to the interpretation of PE. IV on which 
primarily rests the admissibility of Mr. J.’s contention. The 
crucial passage is the following 
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JjajvJcSi pi lagharftti paticalitave marti puUsSni pi me 
oaijidariinSni paiicalisaridi.^ 

In the above Mr. J. takes laghanti (evidently a mistake for 
laghaijiti in the original) to be equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Icmghanti, and he translates the whole passage as follows 

‘‘And the Bajukas disregard my proclamations, while my 
own subordinate officers will promulgate my opinions and 
orders”. 

This is an admittedly obscure passage which cannot yet be 
said to have been properly explained. We may first mention 
the authoritative versions that are already in the field. Bhhlor 
who took laghaniti to be equivalent to Sans, raiighante^ 
(‘they hasten, are eager’) translated the whole passage as 
follows* : — 

‘But the lajukas are eager to serve me, my (other) servants 
also, who know my will, will serve (me)’. 

Senart, who corrected laghaniti into caghanUi of the 
following passage and took paiicalati to stand for Sans. 
paricarati, gave the following translation^; — 

“Lea rajukas sappliquent Jt m*ob6ia ; eux aussi les purusas 
ob^iront h m6s volontos et a raes ordres” 

Liiders connected laghamti with Sans, arhanti, ‘they 
must' and held puUsaui to bo the aoousativo plural of pnlisa. 
His translation is as follows* ; — ■ 

“Auch die Lajjukas musseu inir gehorchen und auch 
den Beamten die raeinen willeu keunen, werdon Sie gohor- 
chen,’’ which is paraphrased by Hullzsch® : — 

1 The transcript of the Dellii-Sevvalik version in Bhandnrkar 
and Sastrl ha.s fiafjcalifnve, which is evidently a mistake for patical- 
itave in the original, 

2 Not ragliarnte, as alleged by Bhandarkar {Asoka, p. 

tt, 4). 

3 Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 253. 

4 Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, II, p. 42, 

5 SKPAWi 1913, p. 993. 6 CorpHs^g, 124. 



FI.ATK 



(With tile kind permission of tlie Arch.'uolo^icai Survev 
of India and llie Oxf<»rd University Pre^s). 
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'The Lajakas maab obey me. They will also obey the 
agents who know (my) wishes’. Recently Prof. S. K. Chatter- 
ji has proposed’’ to connect the root lagh with N14 rah 
to remain, and derive it from a hypothetical Indo-Euro- 
pean root regh-o, rgh-e. He gives the following transla- 
tion ; — 

“The Lajukas also remain (are staying) to serve (to obey) 
me and they will also , serve (obey) the ofliciala who know 
my Will”. Mr. J. evidently takes paficalitave, to be 
equivalent to Sana, praticalitum, ‘to go against’, and gives 
on this assumption a free translation of the above passage. 
This only adds one more to the list of hypothetical interpre- 
tations of the passage concerned. We, however, fail to under- 
stand why Mr. J. in the very next sentence translates 
patiealisarriti as ‘will promulgate’, evidently making it stand 
for Sans, pariealayhyanti. Nor does ho show any reason 
for rejecting Prof. Liiders’ construction of pulisani as a 
plural accusative. Indeed if Mr. J. were consistent, he 
would have construed the whole passage in some such way 
as the following : — 

“The Rsjukas, too, proceed to disregard me, and they 
will disregaul those officers of mine, who know ray wishes’’. 
In any case, Mr. J.’s interpretation, as it stands, is purely 
hypothetical and no certain conclusion can be based upon 
it. 

The passage immediately following the one we have 
discussed above is usually read as follows ; — 

He pi ca Mni viyomdisanxti yena mam lajuka caghaniti 
aladhayitave' , Mr. J. proposes to correct yena mama lajmkd, 
in the above into ye na mam lajukani which he alleges to 
be the reading of the Mathiah recension of PE. IV. Accor- 
dingly he translates this passage as follows® : — 

“And they [BoySias] will advise the Provinces which wish 

1 The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 1041-2. 

2 Hindu Polity, p. 14S. 
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to serve the HSjakas, not me”. In conneotion with this 
passage we may observe that te is held by other authorities 
to stand for the purusai of the preceding passage, while ca 
Idani are read as two independent words, and caffhatriti is 
taken in the sense of Sans, iahyanti} As Mr. J. gives 
no reason for difiering from tlieae intcr[)retation 3 , it is difficult 
to agree with his conclusions. Let us confine ourselves to 
the reading of the text in question. The above passage 
is completely preserved in three recensiona, namely, ’Delhi* 
Topra, Radhiah and Mathiah, while it is imperfectly preserved 
in two other versions, namely, the Delhi-Meerut and the 
Rampurwa and is altogether absent in the Allahabad ver- 
sion. Mr. J. apparently does not dispute the accepted 
reading yena mam lajuM in the first two versions. Why, 
then, should the supposed reading of the single Mathiah 
version have the preference over that of the two other ver- 
sions combined ? How, again, to account for the sudden change 
from lajtiJcS in the plural into lajukam in the singular ? 
And going to the root of the matter, let us ask whether 
the reading on the Mathiah pillar is what is stated by 
Mr. J, The answer is furnished by the mechanical copy 
of the transcript in Hultzsch’s work which we reproduce 
overleaf. 

Another passage which ought to he mentioned in this 
connection occurs later on in the inscription and reads as 
follows ; — 

Ava (var, avaj ite pi ca me avuti. 

In the above avuti has been hold to be equivalent to Sans. 
ayukti (‘order’) by Seuart whose view has been accepted 
by later scholars. As to ava ite Sonart translates it as 'from 
this day’ (Sans, yavad itah), while Blihler explained it to 
mean ‘even so far', Mr, J, equates ava ite with Sans, ava fte 
for which he finds a parallel in the Vsjasaneyl SainhitS. 


I Cf. Hultxsch, p, 124 n. 
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Ho also compares avuti with Sans. Svrtti which he claims 
on the authority of ‘Monier-William’ (sic) (Diet. 8 .v. S-er) 
to bear the sense of ‘prayer’. His translation of the above 
passage accordingly is as follows : — 

‘And though fallen from position, my prayer is that', on 
which he comments thus ; — 

“It is significant that the king now ‘prays’, and does 
not ‘command’ as in other documents”. 

In discussing this point we have first to observe that 
the reading ava He occurs in two versions of PE. IV. (Delhi- 
Topra and Allahabad), while in three other versions (Iladhiah, 
Hathiah and Eampurwa) it has the form ara ite.^ Mr. J.’s 
suggested equivalence of ava ite with Vedic ava fte which 
in itself is extremely problematic, fails entirely to account 
for the word-form ava ite. On the other hand, Biihler’s ren- 
dering, which exactly fits in with the form ava ite, is suppor- 
ted by Hultzsch® on the authority of ava gamtt\lt\e of 
the Dhauli and Jaugada Separate Edict I, "Wo may also 
compare the words civa sairivatakapa in RE. IV and V. In 
view of these difficulties it seems impossible to support Mr. J.’s 
rendering of ava ite given above. Turning to the word avuti 
we find on a reference to the latest (1899) edition of Monier- 
Williams’ Diet. (s. v. S vr) that its meanings are given in 
one place as ‘to choose, desire, prefer’, ‘to fulfil’, ‘to grant 
(a wish)’, while elsewhere it is taken to mean ‘to cover, 
hide, conceal,’ ‘to surround, enclose’ etc. The first group 
of meanings is found mostly in the Vedic literature, and 
the second group in the classical literature. It is therefore 
incomprehensible how Monier-Williams’ authority can be 
quoted for the explanation of avuti as ‘prayer’. On the other 
hand, Senart’s rendering of the word is supported by the fact 

t The transcript of the Rampurwa version in Bhandarkar and 
^astrl (op, cit., p. 70 ) under these words is a blank. This is evi- 
dently a mistake. 

3 Cvrfius, p. 135 , n. 
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that avutike of the Dhauli Separate Edict II corresponds to 
Uyutike of the Jaugad.a Separate Edict II.* 

Finally we may mention a. few general considerations 
which tend to cast some doubt upon the correctness of 
Mr. J.’s interpretation of PE. IV, Throughout the inscrip- 
tion the tone is that of one administering affairs on his own 
authority, not that of a person who has been forced to 
bow to the authority of others. Let us notice the signifi- 
cant expression Tcate (Sans, kftah) (instead of karitah) used 
no less than three times with reference to the vesting of 
authority in the Eajukas. In the second place the author of 
the inscription is throughout anxious to declare the object 
of his administrative measure, namely, to secure the earthly 
and spiritual well-being of his subjects, and he closes with 
an important modification of tlie current rule relating to 
criminal trials, namely the grant of a respite of three days. 
Would not a sovereign who has been deprived of his authority 
by his ministers draw ridicule and contempt upon himself 
by issuing appeals in public to those who had superseded 
him ? As for Mr. J.'s explanation of Janapada as a Corporate 
Body, it has been disposed of by Dr. Nareudra Nath Law 
whose arguments have not yet been seriously challenged. 
Lastly, we may mention that if the Kajukas, as appears 
probable from our preceding discussion, were provincial 
officers, their supersession of the king would be altogether 
out of the question. The only Body which could properly 
deprive the king of his authority would bo the Council of 
Ministers or the Farimt. 


V 

TAe authenticity of the Buddhist traditions of Asokds 
loss of sovereignty 

In support of his contention that Asoka was deprived 
of his sovereignty by his Ministers, Mr. J. in addition to the 


I See Hultgsch, p. 125. n. 1. 
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alleged testimony of PE IV, brings forward the evidence of 
a story in tl\e Divyavadana.^ There we are told how the 
heir^apparent Sarapadi at the instance of the ministers preven- 
ted the Emperor from making further gifts from the Treasury 
to the monks, and how Asoka’s allowance was cut down till 
at last he received only half an amalaka which he sent as his 
last offering to the Samgha. 

The story in the Divyavadana forms the last ol a cycle 
of four legends in this work (Nos. XXV-XXIX) dealing with 
Asoka's reign, and bearing the titles of Pamsupradaua, Kuna- 
la, Vitasoka, and Asoka. These stories evidently at first 
belonged to an independent work which was completely 
incorporated in the Divyavadana. The Asokavadana, as this 
work is called, exists also in two Chinese versions, one of 
which, called the A-Yit JFang Tchouan^ was prepared by the 
Parthian Pa K’iu about 300 a.g., and the other called A-yu 
Wang King was written by the monk Samghabhara (?) of 
Fou-uan in 512 A.c.^ Considerable fragments of the AsokS- 
vadana again occur in Chap. XXV of the Chinese version 
of the Sarpyukta Agama which was prepared between 435 
and 468 A.c. Three stories of the Asokan cycle (inclu- 
ding that of the Emperor’s gift of half an amalaka with which 
we are here concerned) are found in the collection of stories 
which has been called SutraUiinkara and attributed to the 
famous Asvaghosa.® The original of this work is lost, but 

1 Ibid., pp. 429 32. 

2 See Przyliiski, La Legmde dc VEiiipcrcur Moka^ pp. xi-xii. 
In this paper wc follow the French spelliiu;- of the Chinese characters. 
The abbreviation A. W, Tch stands for A-yii Wang tchouan and 
Div. for Divyavadana, The French translations of A. W. Tch by 
Przyluski and of the ‘Sutralainkfira' by Huber arc referred to by 
their page-numbers in Legende and the FEFEO, IV respectively. 
The translations from the Chinese Sainyukta Agama, I owe to the 
kindness of Dr, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of the Calcutta University, 

3 See the article of Prof. Sylvaiii Lovi called Les ilements de forma^ 
tion du Divyavadana in T'oung Pao, VIII, pp. 105-22, We leave out 
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it has come down to us in a Chinese version which has been 
made accessible to us by a French scholar, M. Edouard 
Huber, 

A comparison of the parallel versions of the story of the 
gift of half an amalaka shows a common agreement on the 
point that Asoka was deprived of his sovereign authority 
because of his extravagant donations to the Buddhist monks. 
This is shown in all the versions by the king’s emphatic repu* 
diation of the Minister’s courtly statement that he was 
still the sovereign.^ The same note is struck in all the ver- 
sions of the story in the message which Asoka sends to the 
Ministry along with his gift of half an amalaka and the 
comment which the head of the Ministry makes on receiv- 
ing the same.® 

Admitting the unanimity of our authorities on the point 
just mentioned, we have now to ask wJiether we are justified 
in treating their account as a historical fact. There seems 
to be no ground for assigning a high antiquity to the Buddh- 
ist story. “The Oatha quoted by the Divyavadana”, says 
Mr. J.*, “is more ancient than the compilation of the Divya- 

of account later compilations like the Asokavaclana or the Ratna- 
vadanamala (H. P. Sastri’s Descr. Cat, Sans. Mss,, vol. I, No. 25), 

1 See Divy. p. 431 : — 'atha rafisokau.,.. . ..daridryam abhvUgatam ' ; 
Sutralamkara, p. 723 : — “Alors le roi prononeja ces stances : — ‘Voiis 
dites que j’exerce la royaute, et que mes ordcs sont executes, C’est 
pour me flatter que vous parlez ainsi. Ce que vous dites n’est que 
mensonge. Mon autoritc est mort, je ne dispose plus de rien” ; A. W. 
Tch, p, 298 ‘‘Le roi dit, “Vous otes dans I’erreur quand vous dites 
que je suis le maitre. Je ne suis pas le maitre.” [cf. New Tokyo ed. 
of the Tripitaka, II, Samyukta, ch. 25, p. i8ob : — “You all are telling 
a lie to please me that I am the established king. But I have nothing 
which I can call mine own’’]. 

2 We refrain from quoting further references as they may be 
easily verified. We may note especially the significant expressions 
in the Divy, story (pp, ^11-2), bhroHladhirajya, bhra^^sthayatam and 
hrfadhikara, 

3 Hindu Polity^ p. 121, 
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vadSna and the former could not have been composed many 
centuries after the event”. This argument is not convincing, 
as the DivySvadSna, according to competent authorities,* 
is not later in date than the second century A.c., and the 
result of this late date is not likely to be much affected by 
the supposed relative priority of the Gatha. A more weighty 
argument is that the story of Asoka’s gift of the half armlaka 
occurs in the ‘Sutralarak5ra’ attributed to As'vaghosa which 
helps to push back its date probably to the first century 
A.c. The relative antiquity of the story is also 
suggested by the fact that it is incorporated in the Chinese 
version of the Satnyukta Agama and is thus made to form 
part of the Canon. But even if the date could be pushed 
back with certainty to the first century of the Christian era, 
there would still bo a gap of three centuries from Asoka’s 
time. Mr. J.’s arguments from internal evidence in favour 
of the authenticity of tho Buddhist story are equally uncon* 
vinciug. “The monks”, he says®, “were to gain nothing by 
an invention of such a story which (sic) threw discredit on 
a great personage of thoir religious history”. A careful study 
of the story in its [larallol versions, however, makes it quite 
clear that every detail of it, so far from throwing discredit 
upon tho Emperor, is quite consistent with his position as 
a shiuinsi light of the faith, while serving to vindicate its 
cardinal principles. Indeed if the Buddhist monks were 
to think of demonstrating doctrinos like the evanescence of 
earthly greatness, the parainountcy of futo and so forth by 
the example of “a great personage of tlieir religious history’’, 
they could not have done better than invent tlie story of 
the great Emperor, “the elephant among the Mauryas*', who, 
when reduced by adverse circumstances from the position of 
‘Lord of Jambiidvipa’ to that of ‘the Lord of half an cinial(xka* ^ 
found solace in tho words of tho Master and gave his last 


1 Cf. Winternitz, Geschic/ife, II, 222-3. 

2 ffindu Polity^ p, 122, 
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possession to the order. Witness for example the passio- 
nate words which break forth alike in Asoka’s own pathetic 
lament^ and the grave comments of his associates.® But 
then, it is urged by Mr. J.^, the monks ‘^would not have 
invented a story which would have been a bad precedent in 
case other inonarclis wanting (sio) to imitate the munificence 
of the Maurya Emperor.” In the form in which the story has 
come down to us in its complete versions there is no room for 
the monks* apprehension of the consequences contemplated 
by Mr. J., for we are told, immediately after the account of 
the king’s gift of his half amalaha, that he gave away before 
his death his wliole kingdom to the Samgha by a sealed deed 
of gift, and that the Ministers so far respected the Emperor s 

1 Cf. Samyukta (p. i8o) the wealth is to be greatly 

hated and abandoned. ] 3 csides Jet us remember tlie gathii that 
Buddha has pronounced : Everything flourisliing has its decline from 
which arises a gulf Cf. Sutralaiukara (p. 723) “...La puissance est 

quelque choose de miserable. O combien elle est h mupriser ! Vraics 

et non pas vaines sont les paroles du Sublime A. VV. Tch, 

p. 298 : — “Oh ! les richesses sont profondeinent meprisablcs,..,Lcs 
paroles da Buddha sont vorkliques. Dans ses paroles, il n'est ricii 
qui ne soil exact. 11 a dit que tous ceux qui s'aiment ont la doiilcur 

de se suparer Divy., p. 431 : — aiavaryam dhig anlryavi 

uddhatanaditoyapravtihopaviam . . . , . .athav^ ko Bhagavato vakyam anya- 
tha karisyati sampailayo hi sarva vipattinidharilX iti pratijMtamr 

2 In the Sutralamkara, p, 725, the messenger who takes A^oka^s 

gift to the monks says of the Emperor : — “ Ses bons karmans 

sont 6 pius^ 5 s ; brusquement sa chute est survenue. Trompe par ses 
karmans, il est sombre, il a perdu sa majestu, lel Ic solcil qui s’appro- 
che du conchant." In the A. W, Tch (p. 299) the Sthavira of tiie 

monastery on receiving tlie gift thus addressed the monks : “ II 

convient, k cause de cela, dc ressentir pour la transmigration un dugout 
et une aversion profonds, Les richesses et les plaisirs s*^vanouissent 

rapideinent. La puissance et la souverainete sont bicnlot perdiies ” 

In the Divy., p. 432, the Sainghasthavira says : bhadanta bhavath 

fah sakyam idanim samvegam utpadayitum kutali evam hy uktam 
Bhagavata paravipailih sanivefanlyam stkanam iti ” 

3 Hindu Polity t p* 122. 
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act that they redeemed it from the monks by paying four 
hoiis of gold.^ From the point of view of the Buddhist 
monks, tlien, there could bo no better precedent for later 
“monarchs wanting to imitate the munificence of the great 
Emperor”. 

Even if we were to admit that tlie Buddliist story embo- 
died a genuine historical tradition, it is difficult to follow 
Mr. J. when ho acclaims it as ‘the great constitutional 
datum on the reign of Asoka’.® The parallel versions in 
the first place do not agree as to the authority that deprived 
Asoka of his sovereignty. In the Sutralamkara story,® we 
are told that when the Emperor urged his Ministers to pro- 
cure fresh treasures which he could bestow upon the monks, 
they refused to give him the same. According to the A. W. 
Tch^ the heir-apparent Sampadi agreeing with the Minis- 
ters deprived the king of all that belonged to him. In the 
DivySvadana story® Sampadi acting in accordance with 
the advice of his Ministers forbade the treasurer to send 
Asoka’s gift to the monastery. When Mr. J. makes “Chan- 
cellor Radhagupta” whom he thinks with true historical 
insight to be “probably a descendant of Visnugupta’’, he 
overlooks the fact that Radhagupta’s name is not mentioned 
in any version among the ministers responsible for the 

1 A. W. Tell, op. cit. pp. 300-1. Divy., pp. 432-3. 

2 Hindu Polity^ 12 1. 

3 Op. cit., p. 723 'dl exigea de scs ministies de lui procurer 
encore d’autre.s tresors ; inais tes miiustres ne vouliirent plus lui en 
donner.’’ 

4 See Ibid, p. 298 ; — “f.iVdessus Eulino I’il’S.iuip.adi] d’accord 
avec les rainistres, profita de la nialadie du roi pour lui retirer tout 
ce qui lui appartenait.” Cf. Samynkta. "At this the prince {San-po-ii) 
promptly ordered tlicit no treasure should go out for the use of the 
great king (= Maharaja)." 

5 Op. cit., p. 430 : — tasminw ca samave Kunalasya Sampadi mtna 
putro yuvarfye pravartate tasyjimiityair abhiliitam,.,...y'ix‘vat kumarena 
^haiifi^agarikdh. prati^iddhah. 
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revolution, while the A. W. Teh expressly states that he 
advised the gift of the whole four hotis to the monks but 
the bad ministers advised the heir-apparent otherwise. Mr. 
J. is not quite correct in saying^ that the Buddhist monks 
do not call the ministers sinful for their act. The version 
of A. W. Tell explicitly states that it was the bad ministers 
of perverse views (“de mauvais ministres aux vues perverses”) 
that advised the heir-apparent. Indeed it is clear both 
from the accounts of the A. W. Tch and the Divy. that 
the monks regarded the action of the heir-apparent and 
ministers as an act of usurpation. For we read in the former 
work,® , ‘Aujourd'hui il est gouvern6 par la foulo de ses 
sujets,” while the Divy. says,® “Bhvtyaih sa hhnmipcUir adya 
hvtadhikarait’* . If any doubt were left on this point, we 
would refer to the descrij)tion (which is common to all 
versions) of the circumstances under which Asoka was depri- 
ved of his sovereignty. The Emperor, we are told, had 
fallen ill and grieved that the balance of 4 hotis out of his 
contemplated gift of one thousand koiis to the Samgha was 
yet unpaid. When he proceeded to send the gifts to the 
KukkutarSma monastery, the ministers told the heir apparent 
that Asoka had not long to live and was dissipating the 
treasure, and that since the strength of kings lay in the 
treasury, this ought to be prevented.'* It was thus not in 

I Hindu Polity, p. 146. 2 Op. cit., p. 299. 

3 Ibid., p. 432. 

4 Cf. A. W. Tch (Op. cit. pp. 296-7) : — “I’liis le roi ASoka tomba 

malade et, sachant qu'il allait mourir, il pleura et fut afHig 4 Alois 

le roi donna de Tor, dc I’argent et des objets precieux au monastcre 
de Kukuta-arama....De Mauvais ministres aux vues perverses dirent 
au prince heritier : 'Le roi ASoka approche du terme de sa vie ; il 
dissipe ses tresors et, donnant tout, il est sur le point de se miner. 
Vous serez roi ; or les tresors et les objets precieux constituent les 
ressources d’un roi ; il faut maintenant empecher qu’ils ne soient 
complctement dissipes.” Divy,, pp. 429-30 has practically the same 
account. Even in the version of the Sutralamkilra (p. 723) the occa- 
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Vindication of “the constitutional law” of the country 
but in the interests of the prospective successor to the 
tlirone that the ministers advised, if the Buddliist tradition 
is to be believed, the withdrawal of sovereign authority from 
the great Maurya. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


APPENDIX 

A Note on the Oythography of the Early KrTx.hmi Inscriptions in 
the matter of Indication of the Double Consonants 

T. W. Rhys Davids already noted in his Buddhist 
India that in the early orthography of the inscriptions 
what was actually a double consonant in pronunciation was 
written by a single consonant : s k' y n"', according to him, 
may have been either Sakiyaimn or Sakkiyanam (]ip. 130-1), 

The early Brabinl orthogra[)hy was not a rigorous 
but only a haphazard one. The device of putting cne con- 
sonant on the top of another to indicate a group may be 
said to bo just coming in vogue, for we find a great deal 
of hesitancy and obvious mistake in the proper writing of 
some of these groups (e.g., yv for vy in katayoo for kattavvyo 
as in Girnar). Even tliough groups of dissimilar consonants 
would be attempted to bo indicated (e.g., tp, vy, mh, pr, st, as 
in Girnar), the same consonant doubled was never expressed 
in the orthography as such ; there are no cases of kk, gg, 
pp, tt, etc. 

A double consonant is really a long consonant. To indi- 
cate this long consonant, the early Indian scribes who used 
the Brahml alphabet either (i) wrote a single consonant, 
leaving it to the reader’s acquaintance with the language 
to enable him to pronounce it doubly (or long) in the right 

slon of the Emperor’s being deprived of his authority is said to be 
that he fell seriously ill. 
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place ; or (ii) in Bome rare cases, it) seems they transferred 
the length-mark to the preceding vowel, i.e., made the pre- 
ceding vowel long when the consonant immediately after 
that vowel was pronounced long (or double). Thus, varsa> 
vassa would be written (i) either as vasa, (ii) or as vasa ; 
cikitsa> cikiccha as (i) cikicha, (ii) or as ciklcJid. The leng- 
thening of the vowel as an orthographical device in this 
connexion is rather uncommon, and is found mainly at Gir- 
nar ; ram==ranm, ram — rahm (cf. in a local i.e. Gujrat Ksa- 
trapa coin the transcription in Greek characters as Pannio = 
rannio^rauno), vasa— vassa, yata^yatia- (^ya(ra-), supa- 
thaya^sTipatthaya (suparthdya), etc. The subsequent history 
of Indo- Aryan, as in the Prakrts and the Modern Vernaculars, 
amply demonstrates that in the 3rd century b.c., and later, 
the double (or long) consonant pronunciation was the one 
actually current, and at this early period the modern or 
vernacular habit of dropiiing one member of a double conso- 
nant group with compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel could not have been established. Thus, Old Indo- 
Aryan iAaA<a> Middle Indo- Aryan i/iafia>Now Indo- Aryan 
hlidta ; Old Indo-Aryau artya>Middle Indo- Aryan anna, 
aw^>New Iiido-Aryan ana ; kdrya>kajja>kdja etc. The 
hhata, ana and Jcdja stage, as apparently suggested by the 
inscrii)tiunal orthographies (rare enough as they are) vasa 
and rduo{ = vassa find rauno), could not [)ossibly have character- 
ised early Middle Indo-Aryau of the 3rd century b.c. The 
long -as- and -an- can only be taken as an orthographic 
device for -ass- and -ahn-. As regards the word rdjuka- 
rajuka-lajuka, the spoHings with d- {rajuka, lajuka) show 
that we do not have the Sk. word rdjan here. The word 
in the vernacular was evidently pronounced as rajjuka or 
lajjvka {^<rajju-\-ka or rajju + uka) ; and rajju- could evident- 
ly be written either as rdju- or as raju, as we have seen 
above ; and laju-, of course, is the graphic device for lajju', 
which was the Eastern form of the word. 


SuNiTi Kumar Chattbrjee 



Yuddhakanda Oampu of REyacudamani Diksita 

It is a woll-kiiowu fact that the RSmSya^a Oarapfl of 
Bhoja, the king of Dhara, has been left incomplete. The 
reasons for his not having finished it are not quite clear at 
this distance of time. A tradition has come to stay that the 
portion available to us at present was composed by the author 
during the course of a single night. Rajacucklmaiji Diksita says 

Following the mode of his illustrious predecessor, Cudamaijii 
composed in the course of a single day the portion of the story 
not covered by the work of Bhoja. 

RajacQdama^i Diksita belonged to the family of illustrious 
scholars in the South Arcot District of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Ratnakheta ^rluivilisa Diksita, the famous father-in-law 
of Appayya Diksita, was the father of Sri Rajacudama^ii 
Diksita. While yet young, the father of Rajacudamaijii died 
and the task of educating the young boy devolved on his 
elder brother Ardhanarisvara Diksita who discharged his duty 
well. Very soon the boy grew up to be a prodigy, and early 
in his literary career, at the young age of six, he composed 
the drama that is known by thoname of Kamalini kalahatnsa.^ 
Whatever may bo the technical imperfections of the drama, 
it redounds much to the creative genius of a boy of six. It 
is perhaps impossible to find a parallel to this in any other 
country and any other literature. 

Regarding the date of Rajacudaina^ii, wo are in a position 
to determine with tolerable accuracy the period in which 
he should have flourished. In his TantrasikhSma^i, a 


I The work has bscn piiblisliod by tlie Sri Van! Vilas Press, 

^rira^am. 
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commentary on the SQtras ot Jaimini, we find the author 
giving the date of the composition of the work in the following 
verse 

TPra% I 
iwfinjRpiRl 11 

The dale corresponds to Saka 1559 or a. d. 1636. Tantra- 
sikhamaqii is ono of the works that he must have produced 
after maturity. We may not be wrong in assuming that 
the work was composed when he was at least 40 years of age. 
This pushes back tiie date of the birth of KajacQdSmaui to 
the last quarter of the 16th century a.d. 

Several works of Kajaciidamaiji Diksifca are now available, 
a few printed, and otliers in manuscript. In iny Ijitroduc- 
tion to the Adyar Liorary Edition of tlie autlior’s Hukininl- 
kaly%a Mahakavya, I have set forth in detail the inform- 
ation available regarding the author, his parents and his con. 
temporaries and they are not repeated here. 

The text of the Yucldhakaud*i CainpQ, published in the 
following pages, is based upon three different manuscripts, 
two belonging to the Adyar Library and one to the Maharaja 
Serfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library of Tanjore. There 
is nob much difference by way of alternative readings as the 
manuscripts agree with each other to a large extent. I have 
not given the differences which are due to the scribe and arc 
therefore negligible. Let me now proceed to give tho text. 



TisifTj rm ^ ^ra u % « 

»?8*nwT)T ^ ^igT^sjnsfqt^nuifsif^: i 

^ ^sgi in ^ifq %s(tn 11 ^ H 

^5t*T frfai?? I 

»i#*f gj?i?B»i II ^ u 

iR^jRnfsifs^nw^Jisfs^raTt ^f 

UVra^lTl^^: I 

si?i^Hna%giiT wr^ftftwaqiftT^ II 8 » 

■» N> 

msdig’JT n SI II 

feriw ^*ITf^ 

• • c., • • 

giisa' ^R^wasfl’niwiTciwni^ii 

^ ’HT 5llf«l%^re^lfllRfqW?l ^HsITl^SlTfUl « ^ II 

fTTfy7IT^^»lS!!5l\TgWflTft?fl^f^C*T I 

w. II « II 

?w ^ 
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^rf^^«fliW9gw: quw5?r: i 

'^^?ffHS'f2lf«7n(^s»T 1^^- 

w qjqg; m «: « . 

^ ^ W^sfafiiqr?! ^wrs?lf«^qnfq«B(5eiftTOq^5T^»i^llq 
stRUfflfjT TTqqiai?l5«W fqifftqqi* 

5 ?gqfaft?r5rq?Rqwqi^ I 

feq- 

f^qsiTf^q H ^aiTsi^Ssr qi I 
w?iT rrarfq wqm si ^w?n- 

vrfq?nf%i «fqqT ii t ii 

^ 5RRf ^*?wqs^?l ^isifil 

fliTTgw^f^amfiwTaiT’ifn: i 

f^WTTSIsifraT Sf q;f q^ g 

^nqT^qTsrfqt^lfq l 

sqo^'tlcfl^. II ? o II 

f^ignsnit^^wqifg’ 

f^r#tfi€t q qqfq m qfh: qqT?f»| « u " 

5^1^ qi^ qrqqfq ^qnnnfqq^ 

qq^a^snniiaTqsifqrrfhiq’ i 

qq^^g^sfq fqfsq^- 
^qs^siTwi^': gq^fq srafqfq: ii « 

^qiiq^sgi^q; qTtqf«qq^qs3)q^qqiqqniqgfqj#q 
qrqqqrraiqqis^ i 
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w.3^sfq m- 

fq^W ^^^qfqrqrraiq^iqtJ- 

BJBTq II II 

BTig i^aiqq B sifqqi% aj| I 

II IS ii 

^ ql^^Sfq fqiqq|\^faq;TO?q ft^rnf^B- 

qf5 OTqq; q^iaq “’^aqrimq mm\'^ I fq^q?»i 

%g:” tjafwqra ' 

qi?j 

qB fqt%q«I ^ 

^gfqqqfq ^g: laq^ lU^l H 

fqf^qiq *11?^ I 

qRlB^ fqfg^^^qqi'rl^qg MO 
Bat 

gBqrqqq!’?«T^^q*g^T»q*ti^ I 

tgqi^ 

qf^fjIBqfq'S^* Rl'3 ’0^’^’? M'S II 

fliqqiwqig BTqTqff%?I^T’aqiqqfqi^, qiqKl^qiqi^1’i^f^^’« ’« 

^aiq^qg?!^ 
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nW5J 5iraq5^ Tl^fsiqs^wltqi?! I 

qT''JT TO qi’S*^ 

3RT »i: I 

qiTOfqqt qm^ II t 

Tmqts^r n^i'§qtr^fiqi^#qfqaTr^^Trq ’?ftTO’^ftl^liq^s^‘qiT■ 
qf^^q’U^tq ^‘qiig^jj i 

^5^3 ^^Jn^iqrnj i 
qw9j: qqnqi: ii n 
W*!! qqi^: I 

’qrllfq i^fvi- 

TO^r^TOq^f s^qf^ifTr H 

^'^5i\'q??iqi*ii^r?i^?ffiSsnTi?st\t qi^ifw- 
giTOfqqT^qi^T^ 5’.?3g^fqg^5irlfs5^'i^% froisjqiqisjqi^girirag- 
?Tg?n^ -^sqTfrorqeqTwr^fqfqqTfCfi^B^ qf^inrcr'gft^^qifl^if^m- 
qftqnfq?iq?% 5^?lT^qiqftqqilS!lfcl?iqft* 

wq^aiqtq^ sn^i’q^rs^sii^’cqt: qmqRW 
^TTara?iT’iT’9?iiq^rs^?!^*?5T^iqi^q85TqTOnirTri??^^siTOqs?Tq^^q»iq 

Igqfq«qq3wrq^yn35'q*ll^?wi^fiqf^’^5'3’’^%ftfi^ff^ig'l?3 
qR?P?iqi’JW’'^Tg’1T qqni'.’SgqT ^qifqqfrllHm qf?:f''9H‘ fqq^- 

'q vnfq- 

'^fftqrzq^ftr fcrfsi^fiT ^ q55r'Rrirsi5[fq 
fqqt^wqsRrqfqi' f^li^ "q qt^^afwifi'qf^ TO^i^qi^wW' 
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nsi^ ^ 

5i*il??pq3ii^*» ^%si ^ uw 

JI^f^J|f^r^?l«?qTstl^^fe5n ^roifiisil r5|fsi?l^^f^rJw§'^f3R?I^^Sf«jqi- 
’5^«I5i^*i’i9rq5^’ns(jiq5iigmiyi^aqi 
fsign«l^ f ^ 

?if%n!*rql%aq?nn^fl^t^fqf^fT^iT5ffq qH^lhisj wqi- 

nq?:igqqiTqTiqqvrq?Tqi*iq?iqi^5i «\^fq3T ff.ff^siffqisqT fq?i?|- 

q«?jq^qq»Tt gf^uft-qf^^^fq ^ffnqtmaRiqfq^TqTTJiiq^fliq^qlfqifi- 
qafqf«: ^rflfaqfgfiT: qJlsB^sfq fs?ls¥\qi?^q(q«V 

?s^ft5lsiTq5*5W^S9^^R?sf(fl?sfi:S?.lfq«qi»q fsiqqq^qqi^lfq'qt ’liq’Jt 
’nqwfiri^jg’CTf q ?iqqfi?5iqi# i 

fqn ^qqi^^^T^qre3\«« ^ gi^qi^fe^ 

qqjqr^qqqflwq^ iq!?qq??fq i 
5rT^^5fwg% rqq«r ff!f ??1*q)^isqf)g’ 

qqiHT q ^qhqm»q^q: n ii 

wqqqiqii^^siqng qigs^q^tj- 

fqfqrrfai^5^?^qq^g^iqsfiffiqi: I 
'Rfqqw' ^qiRqf«qif^qq«f^qqT 

q^flsifq^ ^sqqq^mqsqr: ii n 

?i55 ^ qi«nqSiqn55qflfq fqn^qqt: ^qrasj 

?mfiw»\savrf?i«RftiwiftiJTWwqfq«'iqws'?qT q^qi fq?q a?- 
qrara I 

f^%q qflfq fsiqiiqffsq^^siq? I 

JW fqq?Tqqiqiqq«^*^T 

^ qqiqfqqt; » ® 
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fltwTirar* ^ «w3r‘ gf d^irm: i 

^ds?r 4l?ar^«!Tf^ ^ iU8 ii 

ftfiTfcrsT’^r*! qqm l^lftaifaf- 

^nwg'sr.f^ ait^sii^»i I 
f^ssr fiei g»J5 

« ^£. II 

fggflT BaRfrian I 

^ fq»jqk‘ fWlf^S'fa I 
fqqRrr^[fi«jrac(i- 

I^TiWnJ^rJTm II ^>3 II 

g i^ai^gj^sRi^qTsrq «Tffr^qfll^rjfia5^*l^*^qqW^q«[?5q- 
?fwqifhqqf5iq?q’^lf<!f* q? I 

qKwq qnflaflqT.qaiq ^iq^* 

^siT«"!S!re^«f qrqq* ^w^qr^qq?? i 

qqfltqrafhwqgqj^qq^firRaiqiTqqnsi ii n 

<!?g q ?rwstn«n fqMtq^q^qiqmsiqji:?? qw.qftqirqfqqiqq^q- 
qai^ wnfiqqia i rfn.'q’^q aafqqqqnqj q^lr pfWqrq'^ 
qqqaq^q(qqqiratqfqa^Rm^»iqq iT^qq^ W fqW3- 
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*» ^f?f *1 sifisjt sJTO^^rwftr^T I 
?raTS^ 

^^Jg^5qTcI^W15^^«ITt^^ II ^2. II 

a?5^5ftsraT?i 

?»«tfewqfff ^ q?i ^a 

'qsR^fia «i fsrsEa?* rf'fg^sri ?i3 ^ I 
fgq* g'gffl Tg5Etmf^q^^%s^f?9- 

gsi^qsimwiTi?:^ f^fqw^iij i 
^^sfq wfi M? « 

eir^^si^ 3^1131151 aRffir’q^TSJiqwqf qm 1 
fq^rswftr aqi ^qw^i: ^^s*qftrf)!l«^5iii 

qqg ^ ^q’5<q qajqiqqsiTf (q: ^«*^f?qaj\qi»?TO 
sn^qf^ gtqqqqft^ftqT qqqgu^rqq^^q^rai fq^’siiq i 

qawt*? qf qT q^qi^arat 

^rofsqq’ fqqq^ Wq^tS^^iq^i I 
pt* fqi^qqq^ qiqq^qg^qi 

ftqiq qftg* ^ssiq^i53 n ij$ ii 

W s^sfqq qqimqqqqtqTq’^fraw- 

®\ 

qraqqi3*qqifttraH'?lfe9?' 3iqH: 3^1 1 
^^T5i ! mu »wqz^craTfq^nq1^: 

sa^ ^saq^i^ftgqiqqqqTqifi M8 » 
fqqt qsil^ fqftigw^a 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 193O. 
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I 0OW I 

WflRreaT qj?lf«sf%ft: II » 

wifw* ii^^*i %i5ii%is»Tcre^?siT«r^ 

jj«rT^^*n^TOTS[ ft5g1ftl^l^5glf^^9?;lal^^gtI^^ ft’sri’njjr’iit 
filft|«Hfci 5Bjf!iJ[i^igi»B5»: 5R^5{J* fsigoUST 
i?f^ ?i?V5»«irafia?i^is®iTr«^^: gsi^fii 

^miSRTH I 

nwHt II II 

^«Trfl?rrof^5er^P5if ftqciHT 

^rai# ^ I 

fwp f^Jrr?r ^mi'srasj 

*!»n:gq?lT^ ^iqfrT: II II 
«^<T Sia^MTOI^TT- 

5«r(qqjmfq5|qa: q^ i 

«Erwr5?iftr>re^ 

n ^c. n 

?f^^1^siTq|tcns ^nsF^5C?r%zf\fe?f?i5!g^ 
qiWT^Jiwwiw 5iTft*a’<:5?[^5(qiwfi«?ira*qfqqnlsiqi^ 

«f^ 

©\ 

iwqi? II 


T. E. Chintamoni. 



Some Difficult Vedic Words 

II 

(28) ^ qt m nit i 

nat^RRcfi 'gm'tntg jreslit n^fsgR? n 

w. wi wSi: 3^i;aqsi«; Ji^ifs; ^ftraiw 

flqiJ.TO Haw; Hlai; »wa; h^hi: na; h vi\ a; 

Hint nfaiHW wng i 

The Maruts arc Indra’s soldiers, his warriors. is na and not water 
as the Nighanlu says. Indra and the Maruts live in mid-air. 

(29) n nsn^n sffnn nigirwinnig *1 qq#' i 

n n aranta ktoi n qtqV ?an: n^qfi: ii ^i?ci'o 

Hsiwi— WHi— H I Han^traii ainH=«irnHifH=ai5nw i nfh n hh 
surpassed, sg reduplicated becomes Hf.' + <J = HH. "rnH — the greatest warrior. 

9^nn:— Indra and heroism are convertible terms, does not e.vist apart 
from Indra. 

(30) nntw. ii 

The Maruts who possess universal wealth ( [d(^' ^isrf ^ ) are co- 

inhahitants with wealih and inseparably united with strength *= strength, 
united wholly with. 

(31) q^ IT qqqni nqqq; nnin ^*0 fn^isq i 

f?WT q qm qfqqt p: q^qsrit nigm ^nr ii ?i^88!8 

^ tn Hn»i Hfti’ Hnnni Hflwnn^ ffloni HHHit hhw^i stHtHnn’ nnit t 
^1 h' HWiiftsnl tnnr tn nin' HHtt nlni Hwa: WHs.n; h HHn; : hhit: st^Kf^; 
H^i hih: gnPn HifflPir ynfn hi«i ii 
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Heaven and Earth arc twins, born of the same womb ( ). 

— the two tend him in the same womb. The two have one 
common womb in which Agni is conceived and where he grows, 

^n!i' — they tend him day and night. 

3^ pi— Agni*s work of illumination outlasts any number of 

human generations. Men may come and men may go, but Agni like the 
Brook pursues his work without ceasing. 

(32) ^ grmt ii 

^ the gods, performers of marvels, mea<^ure(l 

the two. 

— two sisters. 

^fl^^^l-born of the same womb. So in 
may be the same aa living in the same womb. 

^ + — exceedingly clever. 

(33) ilflfsiT q^I I 

Whether, Oh Asvins, you are travelling in the same chariot with India, 
or ar^ dwelling in the same house or nest with Vayu, or nrc in the company of 
Adityas and the Ribhu?, or are accompanying Vishnu in his strides. and 

seem to have the same sense viz. in company with, together. 

(34] fwqt r|s^ I 

ftm: iW, 

¥fi^i fgi; tiifgi jj^fi ^ 5 i«t ^si '*11^5: 1 

Every one of these can pliysically fill the whole sky. perhaps 

stands for Heaven and Earth, having the beauty, the hue of ghee. 

(35) fqfHT wm'. i 

v?ra?iq^ wf?qra « lollin'® 

'jfta: ’Co?? d)*ft ’*raa: 1 
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Heaven and Earth rule everywhere, — Dyaus is father, Earth 

is mother, born before the gods, is a useless affix ; would be 

enough. qzTO qt^lT — May be the same as may be the 

sense of and 1 is the highest entity which pervades the 

universe, — Heaven and Earth administer the laws of Varuna and produce 
water by his order. — full of water, and qq*. both mean water. The 

adjective is useless. 

V 

(36) I 

V[ rm ^qiq qi l 

m CT ^ ^q: qw gqf q^q^q qi^g* I 

Rftrqq should be construed with ^x l Indra is as brave as a war-horse. 
qi*ftqfq— Indra is never more happy than when making gifts. =qqi — is a particular 
kind of Rik but here it seems to mean an offering preceded by such a Rik, 
qq;^*" — seems almost equal to i 


^tqq: 

(37) ^ lit i 

q; x\m ’qw: ’q^t fqqH: ^fqq; q^qq^S: 

qrm: g^^rtqi: ^fq: qq*. x^: q: w. qq^ q i 

qiiq: — qifq; — a friend v grows strong, q^f fqriH:— Soma creates 

days like the sun. ^q^q ql^q; — he is presented to the w'orlds like the sun 
— yellow like ghee, he rides the sun. qqq; — — a store house. 

The q^q\3 is k\^ ; in that case, x\^ qq^ would be the const ruetti on. — 
S oma who is the home of India, 

(38) fS5 f^fqqia Itaqt WT *1 II 

Prayers make their home in Indra as they do in the gods. 
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I may mean wealth also. Indra 

is the storehouse of wealth. 

(39) 31 ^ ^ I 

5 ’BT: f'nfe 1531: Tnj% II c|84.|^ 

^X\ 

ftgn!:*— Oh thou enjoycr of praises, 

g = sig—vcrily may be the pada instead of 1 

Aa water fills a deep lake, so docs Soma fill Indra. Both Indra and the lake 
arc storehouses. 

(40) ^ isnua 3 ^^* ^ 5| flisfii: I 

ftl€t 5 IB 3 5ITWf»?: II ^l'S^|?8 

^ ^ '^1^' ^5l3r siiii^ ( si; ,1,5(5,. 5j(f5,. ^ 

fttraifii: 'Rfe I w; 'siiq; simq; wtq^. i 

Soma-juice rushes towards its destination, viz,, the big pot which contains 
water. As calves join their mother cows, so Somas join their wives and become 
united with them. 

Two ideas arc rather mixed up. Calves seek the company of the mother, 
cows, but Soma seeks the company of his wives. 

(41) iri ^afi' ^ aiq5T?i5r: 1 

^ ^ II ?«I88I£. 

1 bear this well-fashioned ( ) lance ( ) of thine with which then 

didst wound those that hurt the hoofs of kine ( 5[iqji^5T; ), Have thy resi-.icncc 
in this Soma-extraetton ( ) of ours. Oh Indra be a giver 

( ) in this distribution of wealth ( ). 

I will relieve thee of thy weapon. Now make thyself at home in this drink 
ing bout. 

a distributor. This is what is the Rik means. I 

(42) ?jg i 

II '^l^ni^'O 

q; 1»iq: <i^ u: qqqi; qa umfst qufl uraum: i nitsi quif*! 

fwmqral; gTiqsurq ’HlfsiPt i 
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Mitra and Varuna see and hear far and wide ( ) i All must obey 

their laws which have been the mainstay of their rule. 

— abodes, mainstays. 

(48) 51 I 

w ^ II ^i£.?i?^ 

if ??«IT ^ i t 

isfe I 

Oh Soma ! have thy pleasure in our hearts, as cows have their pleasure 
in the midst of grass or as a brave man has his in his own home. 

This home may be his wife or better still the battle field. What can de- 
light his heart better than a battle ? v^ { to take pleasure in ) becomes ^iT^by 
reduplication ( KlI<tr+fV-KKn»^ ). 

(44) 1^55 ^ | 

111!! WJg ^ if? II ^18^1'^ 

% VS ^ I m €\^: cti m^] i 

This is thy own home, Oh Indra. And here I offer Soma for thy drink. 
May it rejoice thy heart. 

becomes Jjm^hy reduplication. + g = i 

(45) w 5 ^ 5i5i»i I 

II 'Sl8i| II 

^ SlJJf ; Ci^ r^’59f? 

?i«lt fif mfl cl^l I 

I 

occurs thrice only in R. V. Twice it is used of Agni and once of mares 
White may be the meaning. 

ft ^ etc. if any man speaks of holding Agni as one man does another, then 
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etc. Agni bla25es unspeakably. One may touch ashy Agni but not when 
Agni is blazing. 

form becomes and then ^: + 1 

(46) ^ ^ ^ ?nbt wrnlsr^ttsja*!^ ^ qa^isgi^?^ smi«a i 

^rsfTSuqt I 

f ^ ^ cT^ ^ «!?fT ?n>i^ 

^ I r^Tf 'ilft ^ 5T s^^^iifi^iT: i fewfiisi: 

fw 5f I w??: *r cib^i ^ «’gni: i 

= whose strength lies in their arms i. c. legs. Or it may qualify ^ i 
* Heaven and Earth ? 

V5^i[ etc. these bulls do not quicken their pace even in hot sandy 
deserts, though they arc quick ( cS1^v. ) beyond all description ( ’?I4 ) i 

is not intelligible. 


V. 11. IvAJVADK. 



Naval Warfare in Ancient India 

I 

Introduction 

India has an extensive sea-board, being bounded on three sides 
of her borders by the sea. She has a net-work of large and navig- 
able rivers, free from the freezing effects of a severely cold climate. 
She has also a wealth of forests, abounding in strong timber which 
might be readily utilised for the construction of ships and boats. 
These natural advantages — coupled with the steadiness in the direc- 
tion of the monsoons over the Indian Ocean and China Sea — aided 
the Hindus to acquire that nautical skill and enterprise for which 
they were justly famous in the ancient world. 

The history of Indian shipping and maritime activities goes back 
probably to the early times of the Rgveda (I, 48, 3 andl, 116,5). 
The Jatakas, the Greek and Roman authors, the early Tamil poems as 
well as a host of archajological discoveries in India and abroad — all 
go to prove that long before the birth of Christ the Hindus had 
acquired a fair knowledge of the art of navigation and that they 
plied their boats not only on the inland rivers but also on the high 
seas. There were ports and harbours all along the coast-line, such 
as Tamralipti, Kaviri-pattanam, Rharukaccha and Surparaka ; and 
it was practicable to attain to any of them starting from up the 
Ganges, not only from Campa (Hhagalpur) but even from Benares. 
The Samudda-vanija Jataka (iv, 159) relates how a settlement of 
wood-workers, failing to carry out the orders for which pre payment 
had been made, made a ‘mighty ship* secretly, and emigrated with 
their families, shipping down the Ganges, by night, and so out to the 
sea, till they reached a fertile island. The Mahajanaka Jataka 
(v'b 34) tells us that prince Mahajanaka set out for Suvannabhumi 
from Campa. And according to the Vinaya (iii, 338) Mahinda travelled 
by water from Patna to Tamalitti, and to Ceylon. Not only were 
coasting voyages round India frequent, but distant over-sea 
journeys were also carried out with equal boldness and alacrity. 
The Baveru-Jataka indicates “that the Viinijas of Western India under- 
took trading voyages to the shores of the Persian Gulf and of its 
rivers in the sth, perhaps even in the 6th century B.C, just as in our 
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own days,** The author of the Periphis of the Erythraean Sea saw 
Hindu merchants settled down in the desert island of Socotra off the 
coast of Africa. Tacitus refers to '‘some Indians who sailing from 
India for the purpose of commerce had been driven by storm into 
Germany.” Euxodus speaks of the fcimished Hindu sailor who 
piloted the Greeks across the Arabian sea to the Malabar coast. 

There were obvious risks attending sea-voyages. Sanskrit and 
Pali literature contains innumerable allusions to vessels wrecked on 
the high seas so much so that we seem to hear across the ages the 
piteous wailings of souls lost in the ocean. But nothing could daunt 
the people into passivity. Love of adveiiture and wealth stimulated 
them to defy death ^ and in storm and tempest these early naviga- 
tors and their comrades learned the art and craft of the sea. They 
established commercial relations not only with Burma and the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago on the east but also with Alesopotamia, 
Arabia, Phoenicia and Egypt on the West. And the same vUker- 
wanderung^ which had impelled the primitive Aryans to move out 
of their original home, found expression in the colonial empire which 
their descendants built up in southern Asia. Ceylon was colonised 
before the 3rd century u.c., and Burma and Siam not much later. 
The colonial movement went on apace, and by the 2nd century A.D. 
Hindu soverignty and Hindu culture dominated almost all the lands 
and islands, which constitute the Indian Archipelago, 

It is not the purpose of the present writer to attempt anything 
like a history of the art of navigation in ancient India, nor even of 
the colonial activities of that distant past — however fascinating such 
a study might be — but to limit himself to the less ambitious subject 
of navy, meaning thereby ships and vessels employed for military 
and police purposes. 


II 

Early traces in literature 

That the art of employing boats and ships for military purposes 
was known and practised in very remote days is testified to by the 
ancient literature of India. The Bgveda retains the echo of a naval 
expedition, on which Tugra, the Rsi king, commissioned his son 
Bhujyu. Bhujyu, however, was ship-wrecked on the ocean, “where 
there is no support, no rest for the foot or the hand,'* but was rescu- 
ed by the twin ASvins in their hundred-oared galley (^v.i. 112,6; 
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Ii6, 3 ; ii 7 f 14-15 ; ii9» 4 ; iv. 27, 4 ; VI, 62, 6). The Maliabharata 
relates how the Pandavas, ingeniously escaping from the ‘house of 
lac' by a subterranean passage, came upon the Ganges and got on 
board a vessel, which ^was provided with machinery and all kinds of 
weapons and was capable of defying storms and waves* : satvor 
vatasakam navam yantra-yuktmx patakinim (Adi Parva, ch. 15). 
Elsewhere in the same work we read how Sahadeva, the youngest of 
the Pandava brothers, continued his march of conquest till he reached 
several islands in the sea (no doubt with the help of ships) and 
subjugated the Mleccha inhabitants thereof.^ In the J^anti Parva 
there is a verse which specifically refers to the navy as one of the 
aftgas of a complete army In the Ramilyana we have a picture 
of the preparations made by a Nisada chief for an impending naval 
encounter with Bharata. Finding the huge following of Bharata 
from a distance, the tribal chieftain thus ordered his retinue : 
tisthantu sarvadasas ca Gahgam anvasrita nadim / 
balayukta nadlrak§a manisamulaphalasanah // 
navana satanain paficanaiu kaivartaiiaiii 5 atam satam / 
sannadhanarn tatha yunam tisthatv ity abhyacodayat //^ 

Naval warfare was also well-known in the days of Manu, for he had 
laid it down that boats should be utilised for military purposes when 
the theatre of hostilities abounded in water (VII, 192). A very much 
later work, the Yuktikalpataru, specifics a class of boats called 
agramandira (because they had their cabins towards their prows) 
as eminently adapted for naval warfare {rane kxle ghamtyaye\*' 

III 

From the ^fth Century B,C. to the yth Century A.D» 

So far as our information goes, it was in the time of Candragupta 
Maurya that the first real attempt to build up a royal navy of any 
magnitude was made, Megasthenes states that Candragupta's 
war-office was divided into six boards, of which the first was “associa- 
ted with the Chief Naval Superintendent”. The fact that a commi- 


1 Sabha Parva, ch. 31, vv, 66-8. 

2 Ratha naga hayas caiva padatas caiva Pandava / 

Visjir navaS eras civa desika iti casfcamam // Ch. 59 * 41 * 

3 Ayodhya Kanda, ch. 84, vv, 7-8, 

2 Yuktikalpataru (Calcutta Oriental Series, No, i), p. 228, 
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ttee of five members was appointed to co-operate with the admiral 
of the fleet probably indicates that the number of war-boats maintained 
by the Maiirya emperor was not altogether insignificant. The Artha* 
Sastra of Kautalya (Bk. II, ch, 28), in agreement with Megasthenes, 
speaks of an official called Navadhyaksa or the Superintendent of 
ships. This officer had manifold duties to perform. For instance, 
he examined “the accounts relating to navigation, not only on 
oceans and mouths of rivers but also on lakes, natural or artificial, 
and rivers in the vicinity of sthaniya and other fortified cities*'. 
He was required to maintain the customs of commercial ports 
{panyapattayia diritra) and the regulation of the port superinten- 
dent (pattamdhyak^a nibandha)\ he was also enjoined to show '‘fatherly 
consideration" to vessels in distress, and to allow to pass on half toll 
{mlka), or exempt altogether, merchandise damaged by water. In 
addition to these functions, he had to provide state ferries for the 
fording of all rivers in the kingdom, for which a graduated system 
of tolls was laid down and realised. It has been contended that the 
Navadhyaksa of Kautalya, whose duties thus appear to be mainly 
civil and commercial in character, cannot correspond to the "Naval 
Superintendent** of Megasthenes. In the first place, it is to be clearly 
understood that the functions assigned by Kautalya to other adhyaks^as 
of this category, such as at^vldhynkm, hasty ddhyakm, rathddhyakf\a 
etc., partake of the same nature^ and in fact throughout the whole 
section on Adhyaksa-pracara Kautalya deals with the duties of 
officers as they were, or as they should be, in times of internal 
tranquillity and external peace. In the second place, it may be poin- 
ted out that Megasthenes* admiral, like the Navadhyaksa of Kauta- 
lya, had certain civil functions to perform — functions relating to the 
letting out of ships on hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandise (Strabo, XV, 1, 46). Lastly, it should be noted that 
Kautalya does not altogether shut out of sight the military aspect 
ot Nfivadhyaksa’s functions. In o!ie place he says : ^^Hinisrika nirgh- 
atayet^ aviitra'vimyZiligZih panyapattanacaritiopaghdtilu^ ca. Hiinsrikah 
mean pirate ships, and the Navadhyaksa had to see that they were 
pursued and destroyed whenever they wcic found. The same regula- 
tion applied to ships and boats of an enemy’s country when they 
crossed its territorial limits*, and also to vessels which violated the 


I, Dr, Shamasastry takes \imitra visayatigalP to mean “vessels 
which were bound for tlie country of an enemy”, (ICau). trans,, 
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customs and rules enforced in port towns. Now the pursuit and 
destruction of pirate vessels as also of ships belonging to the 
enemy's country could only have been adequately effected by war 
galleys belonging to the state, and as this duty devolved on the 
Navadhyaksa, it cannot be reasonably held that he was a purely civil 
official. In fact, like the Asvadhyaksa, Hastyadhyaksa and Rathadh- 
yaksa who were concerned with horses, elephants and chariots used 
both for war and peace, the Navadhyaksa was as much concerned 
with armed vessels as with state boats which were used for peaceful 
traffic. 

The Maurya navy created by Candragupta probably continued 
to the end of Anoka’s reign. We learn from the Xlllth Reck Edict 
of A§oka that the emperor maintained diplomatic relations not 
only with Ceylon (Tamraparni) but with the Hellenistic monarchies 
of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus. We agree with Dr. 
V. A, Smith when he states that diplomatic relations with such 
distant powers presupposes the existence of a “sea going fleet as well 
as an army”. ' 

With the dissolution of the Maurya empire probably fell the great 
navy which the genius of Candraguta and his successors had reared 
up. But the naval traditions which the Maiiryas had built up were 
kept alive in at least some of the kingdoms which sprang up on 
the ruins of their empire. This is evident from certain pieces of 
Andhra or iSiltavrihana coins, belonging to the reign of Pulumayi 
and bearing the figure of a two-masted sailing ship 2 These *ship' 

p. 153). Pandit Ganapati Sastri (vol. I, p. 308) suggests the same 
interpretation : amitra-visayatigili mtrudemyZ\\inM\ This is probab- 
ly not quite correct, for atiga means ‘going beyond limits’. The 
meaning suggested by these learned scholars would have been all 
right if we had abhig’xh instead of aftglh, 

1 Edicts of ASoka, Introd., p. viii. 

2 In his article in Z. D. M. G. (1903, p. 613) as well as in his 
Early History (4th Ed., p. 223) V. A. Smith refers these coins with 
the 'ship' type to the reign of Yajna Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
in his ‘Political History of Ancient India* does the same. But Prof, 
Rapson, who has made a special study of Andhra coinage, remarks 
that on the solitary specimen on which the traces of the coin-legend 
admit of any probable restoration “the inscr. appears to be intended 
for Siri-pu {luma) visa (No, 95, p. 22 ; PI. V.). This restoration is 
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coins probably suggest that Pulumayi was accompanied in some 
of his compaigns by a fleet of war-boats, and they were issued to 
commemorate a naval victory over the people who inhabited Tonda- 
mandala region, in which the coins were found. This inference will 
be considerably strengthened if we remember the fact that the coast- 
region in question was inhabited in ancient times by a people who 
were known to Tamil literature as the Tiraiyar (lit. sea-people). 

In the succeeding centuries, the Coromandel coast appears to 
have been converted into a naval base by the Pallavas of southern 
India. That the Pallavas maintained a naval force may be inferred, 
firstly, from the ‘ship* type coins, which have been attributed, though 
doubtfully, to them, and secondly, from the Kafiakudi Plates, which 
tell us that king Narasinihavaman of this dynasty conquered Lanka 
or Ceylon. The conquest of an island situated far into the sea could 
only have been effected with the help of a fleet of ships. 

Naval warfare was not altogether unknown in Gupta India. In 
the Allahabad Prasasti, Harisena states that Samudragiipta’s suzerainty 
was accepted, along with others, “by the people of Simhala and all 
other dwellers in islands’*,' It is not unlikely that this statement of 
the royal penegyrist merely makes a covert allusion to the embassy 
sent by Meghavanna (Meghavarna), the Buddhist king of Ceylon ; but 
if it may be taken more literally, we may well credit Samudragupta 
with the possession of a naval force. The Aphasad inscr. probably 
refers to a naval victory won by Mahasena Gupta over the contempo- 
rary Kamarupa monarch, Susthitavarman. “The mighty force of 
Mahasena Gupta**, says the epigraph, “marked with the honour of 
victory in war over the illustrious Susthitavarman, (and) white as a full- 
blown jasmine-flower or water-lily, or as a pure necklace of pearls 
pounded into little bits (?), is still constantly sung on the banks of 
the river Lohitya, the surfaccb of which are (so) cool, by the Siddhas 
in pairs, when they wake up after sleeping in the shade of the betel 
plants that are in full bloom*\^ The Deo Baranark inscription 
refers to the “victorious camp’* of Jivita Gupta II as “invincible 

not altogether satisfactory ; but there is no doubt about the first 
syllable of the name and, as the next syllable may well be 
it is almost certain that the coin was struck by Pulumayi" 
(Catalogue of the Indian Coins, Introd. ixxxi-ixxxiij, 

I C, I, I., vol. Ill, p. 14. 
l C. 1 . 1 ., vol. Ill, p. 206. 
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through (its) equipment of great ships and elephants and horses and 
foot-soliders”.^ 

In the seventh century A. D. king Harsa of Kanauj must 
have possessed a certain number of war-boats which accompanied him 
in his distant expeditions. His inscriptions always refer to his 
victorious camp as “furnished with ships, elephants and horses^': 
^mahanau-hasiya- 8 va'-jaya-skandh(ivarat\ At about the same time, 
the Calukya princes of the South ajjpear to have maintained 
a considerable naval force. In the Nilgiinda Plates of Vikra- 
maditya VI, it is stated that king MahgaliSa of the western 
Calukya dynasty fitted out a grand fleet, which captured the island 
of Revati. The epigraph runs as follows : 

sarva-dvJpakramana-mahaso yasya nau-setu-bandhair ullamghy 
abdhim vyadhita prtana Revatl-dvlpadopam.^ 

From the Aihole inscription \vc learn that with a fleet of hundred 
fighting vessels Pulakeain II attacked Puri, which was the mistress- 
of the sea, and reduced it to submission.® The Kendur Plates of 
Kirtivarman II tells us that Pulakesin's grandson, Vinayaditya, 
sailed out to Ceylon, humbled its king and compelled him to pay 
tribute.* 


IV 

Navy and naval operations in Bengal 

History is oftener than not the creation of geographical environments. 
And the geography of India has very greatly influenced and modified 
her naval enterprise. Naval endeavours could be possible only in 
regions where the sea provides opportunities for harbourage, or in 
lands which are washed by large and navigable rivers. And according- 
ly we find that in three widely separated regions of India, viz., Bengal, 
the Indus valley, and the extreme south of the Deccan peninsula 
called Tamilakain or Tamilagam, naval power was developed to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. It is these regions that shine conspi- 


I C. I* I., vol. Ill, p. 217 2 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 151. 

3 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Early History of the Deccan 
suggests that this Puri was probably the capital of the Maurya king 
of Koiikan and afterwards of the ^ilaharas (^td ed,), p, 88, f, n, 

4 £p. Ind,^ vol, IX, p. 205, 
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cuously in the naval history of ancient India, We propose to deal 
with each of these in succession. 

Skirted by the sea and washed by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
with their many tributaries and distributaries, Bengal appears to 
have early attained to fame for naval and maritime activities. The 
Mahavamsa and other Buddhistic works tell us how, as early as 550 
B. C., Prince Vijaya of Bengal with his 700 followers achieved the 
conquest and colonisation of Ceylon, and gave to the island the 
name of Simhala after that of his dynasty. In the time of Kalidasa, 
the people of Bengal appear to have been widely famous for their 
nautical resources, for in his Raghuvami§a the poet refers to them as 
follows : 

Vangan utkhaya tarasa neta naiisadhanodyatan / 

nicakhana jayastambhan gaiigasroto’ntaresu sah //.* 

Epigraphic evidence indicates that harbours and dockyards had come 
into existence as early as the 6th century A. D. A copper plate grant 
of Dharmaditya (dated 531 A. D.) refers to a navata-kRenl or ship- 
building harbour,’ though we do not know where it was located. 
Another grant of the same monarch (dated C. 567 A, D.) speaks of 
nau-dawlaka or ' ship*.s mast\ Later on the Palas of Bengal appear 
to have utilised this nautical aptitude of the people and built up a 
regular fleet for fighting purposes. In the Khalimpur Copper-plate 
of Dharmapaladeva, the royal camp at Patallputra is described as 
follows : 

*Sa khalu BhaglrathT-patha-prava;ttamrma-nanavidha-nauvataka- 
sampadita-setubandha-iiiIiita-saila*sikhara' 5 renT-vibhramat'.® 


1 Raghuvainsa. IV, 36, 

2 As Dr. Hoernie suggests, navdtll-kqenl is a compound of nau 
aia kf^enl, Kseni is evidently a modification of Ksayavta, ‘harbour^, 
with a feminine termination, Ata means the frame of a door, and 
here in conjunction witli nau must mean a ship's frame. '‘Nau here 
should be translated by the word ‘ship* and not ‘boat*. Boat-making 
in this region requires very little frame-work and no harbour (dockyard) 
for boats are made on the banks of rivers anywhere. Frames and 
dockyards are only necessary for large vessels and ships**, Ind, 
Ant., vol., XIX, p. 198, 

3 Ep. Ind., vol, I, p* 249 j II, 25-26; Cf. also Ep, Ind„ vol, XIV, 
pp. 326 - 7 f n. 24-6. 
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**Now this royal camp of victory, pitched at Patallputra, where 
the manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagirathl 
make it seem as if a series of mountain tops had been sunk to build 
another causeway (for Ramans passagey\ The terms nau-vata and 
nau^vatakai which occur in this as well as in many other inscriptions 
of this period, undoubtedly refer to the war-ships of the Pala kings. 
The admiral in command of the royal navy was called Naukadhyak^a 
and hLs functions were probably akin to those performed by the 
Navadhyaksa of Kautalya. There is enough evidence to show that 
the royal navy under the Palas was an efficient instrument of offensive 
and defensive warfare. When the Pala empire was being shattered 
by rebellions and insurrections on every side, it was “with a strong 
navy'* that Vaidyadeva, the minister of Kumarapala (a. c. 1097 A. D.), 
“restored peace to the whole empire.** ‘ The Kamauli Grant credits 
this Vaidyadeva with a naval victory in southern Vaiiga, near the 
mouths of the Ganges. Mr. R. D. Banerji suggests that this naval 
encounter probably took place with Anantavarman, king of Utkala 
and Kalinga.* The Kamauli Grant describes the battle as follows : 
Yasy-anuttara-vanga-saugara-jaye n a u v a t a-hlhlrava- 
trastair ddikkaribhis-ca yan-na calitam cen-nasti tad-gamya-bhuh / 
Kifi-c-otpatu kake-nipata-patana-protsarpitaih slkarair- 
akase sthirata krta yadi bhavet syan-niskalaiikah sa§T Z/^. 

The naval power of Bengal long outlived the collapse of the Pala 
dynasty ; and the Candras, the Varmans and the Senas inherited 
not merely the dominions but also the naval traditions of their prede- 
cessors. The Nauklxdhyak^d was substituted by the J^au-vyapriaka 
or Nau-bala-vyaprtakap but that was all. In all important respects 
the navy appears to have continued on its old efficient basis, and the 
Deopara inscription states that king Vijayasena sent it forward on a 
conquering expedition “up the whole course of the Ganges,** 
cakra^faya-keliqu yasya yavad Ganga pravTihatn anudhroati nau-vitane' * , 


1 Ramacarita by Sandhyakara NandT, Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. Ill, no. i, p. 15. 

2 The Palas of Bengal, M, A. S. B., vol, V, no. 3, p, lOl. 

3 Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 3Sr, v. II. 

4 Ibid., vol. XII, p. 40 II. 33-4; p. I39> 20; p, 9. etc, 

5 Ep, Ind., vol, I, pp. 305 flf; Inscriptions of Bengal, vol, HI. by 
Nanigopal Masumdar, p. 48, v, 22. 
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Bengal’s reputation as a naval power continued even during the 
Muhammadan period, Hussain Shah (1498-1520), the most promi- 
nent of the independent Pathan rulers of Bengal, maintained a 
powerful fleet, with which he once invaded Assam Pratapaditya 
is also credited with a fleet of seven hundred fighting vessels, equip- 
ped with all the instruments of war Sayesta Khan, the Nawab 
of Bengal, is stated to have gathered a numerous fleet of armed galleys 
to check the depradations of the Arakan pirates, both Maugh and 
Feringi. 

While dealing with Bengal, it will not be improper, we hope, to 
cast a cursory glance at the part played by the neighbouring kingdom 
of Kamarupa in the naval history of the ancient Hindus, Like Bengal, 
the territory occupied by this kingdom is intersected by numerous 
rivers. Nor was there any dearth of material for the creation of a 
naval force. The forests had abundant hard wood, with which 
war-boats could be made without difficulty, while the common people, 
born and bred up in a riparian plain, were naturally adepts in the 
art of plying boats. We have already seen how the evidence of 
the Aphasad inscription probably indicates that king ^'usthitavarman 
of Kamarupa fought a naval battle with the later Gupta monarch 
Mahasena Gupta on the waters of the Lohitya (Hrahmapiitra) river. 
The Nidhanpur copper-plates state that Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarupa, was in ‘'possession of splendid ships” in addition to elephants 
horses and foot-soldiers The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
gives the number of Ifiiaskaravarman’s ships as 30,000, and further 
adds that with this numerous fleet he Tollowed emperor Harsa in his 
triumphal progress from Kie shu-ho-ki lo (Kajughira, modern Kankjol, 
i, e. Rajmahal, according to Cunningham) to the imperial city of 
Kanauj In the naval victory that Vaidyadeva won in Southern 
Bengal, the Kamarupa flec'^ probably co-operated with that of the 
Palas, for, according to the Kamauli Grant, Vaidyadeva had, previous 
to that conflict, defeated Tingyadeva of Assam and had obtained the 


1 Blockman’s Koch Bihar and Assam, J, A. S. B., 1872, pt. i. 
No. I. 

2 Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s article in the FrabasI, ASvin, 1326 B.S.i 
p. 552 . 

3 Ep. Ind., vol, XII,p. 76. 

4 Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p, 1721 
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kingdom for himself Even in the later middle ages, the Hindu 
chiefs of Kamarupa continued to rely on their navy as an indispensable 
weapon of defence and offence. The Padishah-namah, a work of the 
17th century, highly speaks of the skill and bravery of the Assamese 
naval troops. 

V 

In the Punjab and Sindh 

The Punjab and Sindh, enjoying the same physiographical advan- 
tages as Bengal, were destined to play a remarkable part in the 
naval history of ancient India. Sindh is not only watered by the 
Indus and her many affluents but is also skirted by the sea. The 
Punjab is so called because she is washed by five rivers. Moreover, 
in ancient times extensive timber forests grew in those regions®— 
forests which enabled Alexander to construct the famous flotilla which 
sailed down the Indus under the command of Nearchos. 

Possessed of these natural advantages, the people of the Punjab 
and Sindh appear to have early acquired a ‘knack' for naval and 
maritime activities. Arrian informs us that the Xathroi (Ksatri), 
an autonomous tribe living on the Indus, supplied Alexander, during 
his return voyage, with thirty-oared galleys and transport vessels, 
which were all built by them,* The Bactrian and Indian coins of 
Antimachus with their types of ‘Poseidon' and ‘Victory’ probably refer 
to a naval triumph. “It is difficult to explain the allusion" says Prof. 
Rapson, “except on the supposition that this king had won a victory 
on one of the great Indian rivers — the Indus or the Jhelum' *. This 
will show that even before the birth of Christ the navy had come 
to be looked upon as an instrument of warfare in this region. 

Even before Alexander’s invasion of India, the nautical habits 
of the people of the Indus basin liad led them to the practice of 
piracy on the high seas. Issuing in their “keels" from their country 
about the mouth of the Indus, they were sea wolves, who captured 
what they could afloat, and carried fire and sword into the countries 

1 Ep, Ind., vol, II, p. 351, vv. 13-4. 

2 Arrian says; “In the neighbouring mountains was abundance 
of timber fit for building ships”. India and its invasion by Alexander, 
p. 216, 

3 Ibid., p, 156. 

4 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p, 547, 
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they visited, They were the ‘Vikings* of ancient India, and the 
great Persian monarchy was the worst sufferer from their depradafions, 
Strabo and Arrian inform us that, in order to protect their cities 
against piratical attacks, the Persians made the Tigris entirely inaccessi- 
ble to navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed by masses 
of stone, which Alexander, on his return journey from India, caused 
to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse, That 
the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea-coast was due 
to this dread of Indian pirates, and not to any religious motive 
as Robertson supposed.^ 

For many centuries after Alexander’s invasion, these hardy sea- 
men of the Indus basin appear to have clung to piracy as a means 
of livelihood. In the days of Alberuni they were notorious for “their 
robberies on sea in ships called bira”^ ; and the Muhammadan histori- 
ans tell us that the first Islamic invasion of India in the 8th century 
A. D. was brought about by a piratical inroad committed by the Meds 
and certain other inhabitants of Debal and the Indus mouths. For 
example, Al-Baladhuri states that when al-Hajjaj was the governor 
of Iraq, “the king of the island of Rubies (Ceylon) sent to al-Hajjaj 
some women who were born in his country as Moslems, their fathers, 
who had been merchants, having died. He wanted to court favour 
with al-Hajjaj by sending them back. But the ship on which they 
were sailing was attacked by some of the Meds of ad-Daibul in barks 
(bawarij), and was captured with all that was in it”. When tidings of this 
mishap reached al-Hajjaj, he sent envoys to Dahir asking him to set 
the women free. Dahir replied : ‘‘Pirates, over whom I have no con- 
trol, captured”. The reply was not considered satisfactory by the 
governor of Iraq, and he sent the first Muslim army across the frontiers 
to punish the Sindhians. The expedition failed, [and two Arab 
generals were successively defeated and killed. But al-Hajjaj was a 
man of iron resolve, and his first failure merely strengthened his deter- 
mination to conquer and punish the miscreants. He organised a fresh 
expedition on a very much larger scale than before and placed it 
under the command of his nephew, Muhammad bin Qasim. Thus 
came about the first Islamic invasion of India.® 

1 Strabo, Geography XVI, I ; Arrian VII, 7 ! Elliot, History of 
India, vol. I, pp, 512 f, ; Robertson’s Disquisition, p, 160. 

2 Vol. I, p, 208. 

3 Futuh-al-Buldan, trans. by Clark Murgotten, pp. 3 i 5 i 216. 
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The people of the Indus region not only practised piracy, which 
testifies to their nautical pluck and skill, they also fought— and this 
is more important from our standpoint — several naval battles with 
their Muhammadan foes on the Indus or her tributaries. We have 
it on the authority of Al-Baladhuri that Dahir’s son Hulllshah 
waged a naval war with Al-Junaid at Batihat-ash-sharki, *‘Hullishah 
was taken prisoner, his ship having missed the way*',’ Several cen- 
turies later the Indus was the scene of another naval encounter between 
the Jats and Sultan Mahmud. According to Tabakat-i-Akbari of 
Nizamuddin Ahmed, the last expedition of Sultan Mahmud was 
directed against the Jats of the Salt Ranges, ‘*who had molested his 
army on its return march from Somnath (1025 A.D.). To wreak 
vengeance on the Jats, Mahmud led a large force towards Multan, 
••and when he arrived there he ordered fourteen hundred boats to be 
built, each of which was armed with three firm iron pikes, projecting 
one from the prow and two from the sides, so that everything which 
came in contact with them would infallibly be destroyed. In each 
boat were twenty archers, with bows and arrows, grenades and 
naphtha ; and in this way he proceeded to attack the Jats, who having 
intelligence of the armament sent their families into the islands and 
prepared themselves for the conflict. They launched, according to 
some, four, and according to others, eight thousand boats, manned 
and armed, ready to engage the Muhammadans. Both fleets met and 
a desperate conflict ensued. Every boat of the Jats that approached 
the Muslim fleet was broken and overturned. Thus most of the Jats 
were drowned, and those who were not destroyed were put to the 
sword”.^ An inglorious conclusion — a sad epitaph, indeed, In naval 
tactics, as in many other branches of military science, the Hindus 
proved themselves unequal to their Muhammadan antagonists. The 
Jat fleet, though numerically superior, was vastly inferior to that of 
their rivals in its organisation, in the type of its men-of-war, and 
probably also in the art and science of maritime warfare. 


1 Futuh-al-Buldan, trails, by Clark Murgotten, p. 226. 

2 Elliot, History of India, vol. ll,p,478j Cf. also Brigg^s, Ferishta% 
vol, I, pp, 8 1-2. 
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VI 

In the Tamil land 

If Bengal and the Indus valley played an important r 61 e in naval 
affairs, it was in the extreme south of the Deccan Peninsula that 
naval power reached its climax. The impress that the people of the 
Tamil states have left on the naval history of the ancient Hindus is 
the deepest and most indelible. 

Nature has endowed the southern promontory with greater faci- 
lities for maritime activities than either the Gangetic or the Indus 
delta. Girt by the sea, having dense forests in the interior, with 
hospitable coast-lines extending for a thousand miles, it was pre- 
eminently adapted for the development of seamanship and navigation. 

And seamanship and navigation developed in these regions 
probably earlier than anywhere else in India. For centuries before 
the birth of Christ pearl-diving and sea-fishery constituted an impor- 
tant source of livelihood with the Tamilians. It was most probably 
from Tamilakarn or Tamilagam that during the reign of Solomon 
(about 1000 13 .C.) **once in every three years, the ships of Tarshish 
came, bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks*\ The 
names of the last two objects, Kapim and Tukim^ as found in the 
Hebrew Bible, are the same as those used in Tamil, i.e. Kavi and 
Thoki^ In the first century B.C. ‘king PandioiP or the Pandya 
monarch is recorded to have sent two embassies to Augustus Caesar, 
desiring to become his friend and ally. One of these reached Augus- 
tus when he was at Terracona in the i8th year after the death of 
Julius Cmsar, and another reached him six years later, The early 
Tamil authors refer to a class of merchants called ma-sattuvanigain^ 
corresponding probably to the Sanskrit maha-sartha-vanik and indica- 
ting the existence of a class of merchants whose profession it was 
to trade overseas. The Periplus records that contemporary Tamil 
navigators plied two kinds of vessels for sea-borne trade. The first 
variety, known as the Sangara, including vessels both large and small, 
were intended for coasting voyages as far as the Damirica. The 
second kind, called Colandia^ were very large in size and were meant 
for voyages to the Ganges and the Chryse,^ 

While the eastern and the southern coasts, generally speaking. 


I Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 31. 

2 The Periplus, tr. by Schoff, p. 46 
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were the home of these sea-divers and carriers of maritime commerce, 
the western or the Malabar coast bred a class of sturdy sea-rovers 
who made piracy a hereditary profession with them. The numerous 
creeks and rocky islands along the coast, which in the time of Sivaji 
and Angria were converted into Maratha naval strongholds, afforded 
in early times secure harbourage to the cruisers of the Konkan 
pirates. Pliny, who wrote his Natural History in 77 a.d,, has placed 
it on record that companies of archers had to be carried on board 
merchant ships, sailing out to the Tamil land, “because the Indian 
seas are infested by pirates.” While speaking about Muziris, an 
important emporium in the Cera territory, he states that “it is not a 
desirable place of call, pirates being in the neighbourhood who occupy 

a place called Nitrias. The author of the Periplus of the 

Erythraean Sea, who made a coastal voyage round India, noticed the 
prevalence of piracy along the Malabar sea-board.”* Ptolemy, in his 
Geography (150 A.D.), goes so far as to describe the Konkan coast 
extending from the neighbourhood of Siinylla to an emporium called 
Nitra, as Aria/ce Andron Pciratofi, i.c, Ariakc of the Pirates.^ Many 
centuries later the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, observed Malabar 
pirates cruising round the coasts and roving the seas. He writes : 

“And you must know that from the kingdom of Melibur, and from 
another near it called Gozurat, there go forth every year more than 
a hundred corsair vessels on cruize. These pirates take with them 
their wives and children, and stay out the whole summer. Their 
method is to join in fleet of 20 or 30 of these pirate vessels together, 
and then they form what they call a sea cordon, that is, they drop 
off till there is an interval of five or six miles between ship and ship, 
so that they cover something like a hundred miles of sea, and no 
merchant ship can escape them. When one corsair sights a vessel, 
a signal is made by fire or smoke, and then the whole of them make 
tor this, and seize (sic) the merchants and plunder them. After they 
have plundered them they let them go, saying ‘Go along with you 
and get more gain, and that mayhap will fall to us also. But now 
the merchants are aware of this, and go so well manned and armed 
and with such great ship, that they don’t fear the corsairs. Still 
mishaps do befall them at times,”* 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. ill. 

2 The Periplus, p. 44. 3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p, 45. 

4 Yule's Marco JPolo (2nd. cd.), vol. 11 , p. 378. It may be noted, 
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The facts cited above will amply testify to the sea*faring and adven- 
turous character of the early people of Tamilakam. It was because 
of the nautical resources of their people, that the Tamil kings had 
to face no difficulty in creating a navy for offensive and defensive 
warfare. The sculptor found excellent granite lying about him, and 
he shaped it into a solid pillar of strength. 

We are not sure whether the Pandya kings (whose territory was 
approximately equivalent to modern Madura and Tinnevelley dis- 
tricts, with part of Trichinopoly and sometimes also Travancore) ever 
maintained any fighting squadron. Extreme paucity of materials 
hinders any inference on this point. But that the Ceras and the 
Colas came to recognise the importance of naval forces, even before 
the beginning of the Christian era, there is enough evidence to prove. 
The Tamil poet, Madalan, refers to an unnamed predecessor of the 
famous Cenkuttuvan as “he who conquered the Kadambu in the 
middle of the sea.’*‘ According to early Tamil authors, Cenkuttu- 
van, who was contemporary more or less to Nedum-celiyan, the 
PSncJya, and Nedmudi Killi Cola, the grandson of Karikala, as well 
as to Gajabahii I of Ceylon, led an expedition to the Gangetic 
valley, and in that expedition “the journey from the Cera kingdom 
to Orissa was performed by sea/^ At the end of one poem, Cenkuttu- 
van is praised as the king “who with liis army crossed the sea and 
reached the banks of the Ganges.'^* Another achievement of the 
Cera navy under Cenkuttuvan was the victory it won over the 
Yavanas at sea. The Padirruppattu relates that the victory was so 
complete and overwhelming that Cenkuttuvan was able to capture 
his enemies, and punish them by tying their hands behind their back, 
pouring oil or ghee on their heads.® There are other allusions to the 
naval strength of Cenkuttuvan, and, as Dr. Krishnaswamt lyanger 
points out, the one compHmer.t the poets never miss an opportunity 

as Yule remarks, that it was in this neighbourhood that Ibn Batuta 
fell into the hands of pirates and was “stripped to the very drawers.** 
The Malabar coast retained its piratical character up to the days of 
Clive and Watson. 

1 Tamils* 1800 years ago, p. 95. According to Prof. Krishna- 
swami lyanger this conqueror of Kadambu was no other than the 
father of Cenkuttuvan.— Beginnings of South Indian History, Pi IS^* 

2 Tamils 1800 years ago, p, 95. 

} Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
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of bestowing upon the Red-cera is that the '‘Cher a fleet sailed on the 
waters of that littoral with sense of dominion and security.”^ Dr, 
Aiyangar has also sought to prove that the Cera navy under 
Cenkuttuvan and his father made a strenuous attempt to check piracy 
on the western or Konkan coast.* 

After Cenkuttuvan, the power of the Cera kingdom appears to 
have been eclipsed by that of the Pandyas, and an almost impene- 
trable veil is cast over Cera naval operations till we come down to 
the palmy days of the Coja empire. From epigraphic evidence we 
learn that in the twelfth year of the reign of Rajaraja I, the Cera 
fleet fought with the Cola navy in the ‘Roads of Kanfjalur*, 
but was routed. The Cera navy was no doubt weakened by this 
defeat. But it survived the shock, and in the time of Rajadhiraja 
(1042*52 A.D.) it again fought its Cola rival at Kandalur-sfdai, “on 
the never-decreasing ocean.” This second venture was attended with 
no better fate than the first. The Cera fleet was again defeated and 
probably destroyed.^ 

It was under the Colas that the naval power of the Tamil land 
attained its culminating point. Very early in their history, the Coja 
kings appear to have organised a fleet of ships, which enabled their 
troops to cross over the ocean and invade the neighbouring island of 

1 Beginnings of South Indian History, p, 151. 

2 Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 229-33. Here we 
do not quite agree with Dr. Aiyangar in the interpretation he 
has put upon Ptolemy's statement. Ptolemy, as we have already 
seen, characterises the Konkan coast as piratical— Ariclke Andron 
Peiraton. Dr. Aiyangar argues that though Ptolemy describes the 
coast as piratical, he does not actually mention pirates in the 
neighbourhood ; and from this he concludes that there were no 
pirates on the Malabar coast in the time of Ptolemy, i. e, about 
150 A.D. VVe must confess we cannot see eye to eye with Prof. 
Aiyangar on this point. It is true Ptolemy has no mention of pirates 
on the Konkan coast, -but this is only to be expected, since his work 
is almost exclusively geographical, and “whatever information on 
points of history we obtain from it is more from inference than direct 
statement,” Moreover, if there were no pirates on the western coast, 
Ptolemy's characterisation becomes wholly meaningless. 

3 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. II, p, 241, n, i; vol, 111 , pt, 
1 1 pp. 4 * 6 . 
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Ceylon. According to the MahavamSa, there were in the first 
century immediately preceding Christ as many as six Tamil usurpers 
from the country of *Soli' (Coja).^ The first historical or semi- 
historical Cola monarch Karikala is represented by the early Tamil 
poets as having invaded Ceylon and carried off three thousand captives 
to work on the embankments of the Kaverl river, which he construc- 
ted.* In the fourth decade of the tenth century, Parantaka I repeated 
the naval expedition to Ceylon and probably won some advantage 
over its king. It has already been stated that Rajaraja I defeated the 
Cera navy at Kandalur. Ukkal (Visnu temple) Tamil inscription, 
belonging to the 29th year of Rajarajadeva, credits this monarch with 
having subjugated not merely Ceylon, but “twelve thousand ancient 
islands of the sea”.® According to Dr, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the 
islands referred to “are apparently the islands along the coast in the 
Arabian sea*,^ 

Emboldened by these naval triumphs, the Coja fleet under Rajen- 
dra Gaiigaikondacola pushed out on longer and bolder enterprises. 
From inscription No. 84 of Cannapalna in the Bangalore District, 
it appears that by tlie thirteenth year of his reign, Rajcndra equipped 
and floated a grand armada, which sailing “across the middle of 
the sea lashing with waves*’, conquered extensive districts in the Far 
East, These over-sea conquests of Rajendra have been recorded 
in many of his inscriptions. For instance, an epigraph inscribed 
on the RajarajeSvara Temple at Tanjavur and belonging to the 
nineteenth year of his reign, states that he "despatched many ships 
in the midst of the rolling sea” against Sanigramavijayottuiigavarman, 
the king of Kadaram, captured him with all his fighting elephants, 
and took away from him his huge treasures. He then took possession 
of Sri Vijaya in the midst of which was set the 'vidyadhara-torana’, the 
triumphal arch with its great doors set with jewels and trap doors; 

1 Uppam, Mahavanisa, vol. I, p. 218, 

2 E. H. I. (4th ed.), p, 481. 3 Kielhorn’s List, no. 719. 

4 Journal of Indian History, vol, II, p, 319. The large Leyden 
Grant of the year icc6 A.D. mentions Maravijayottungavarman, son 
of Cudamanivarman, king of Kataha or Kidaram, as a vassal of 
Rajaraja (South Indian Inscr., vol, II, pt. p. 106). Whether this 
adhipati of Sri Vijaya, ruling over Kataha, actually paid homage to 
the Coja monarch or merely maintained a sort of alliance with 
him, is not apparent, The latter alternative seems probable. 
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Fannaii ’watered by the river*; Malai-yur of ancient fame having for 
its ramparts many hills; Mayirudingam, surrounded by the deep sea 
as a moat; Ilanga-fiogam, undaunted in fierce battles; Mappappalam, 
surrounded by deep waters let in for defence; Mevilimbangam with 
well defended fortress walls; Valaippanduru, possessing both cultiva- 
ted land and jungle; Talaittakkolam. praised by great men versed in 
the sciences; Madammaliiigam, firm in great and fierce battles ; 
Ilamuridefem, defended by a strong fleet of ships; Manakkavaram, 
whose flower-gardens resembled the girdle of the nymph of the southern 
ocean; and Kadaram, defended in great strength by the sea 
which touches it. 

The identification of place-names mentioned in the above list 
is beset with great difficulties, and, moreover, may not be quite 
releveiit in the present paper. We would only refer to a valuable 
contribution on the subject which appeared in the pages of the 
Bulletin deVEcole Franchise d' Extreme-Orient as far back as 1918. 
The writer of the article is M. Coedes. Ilis conclusions, based on 
a close and intimate acquaintance with the history of the Far East, 
stand generally on a surer foundation than those arrived at by Indian 
scholars. It appears from his article that the countries referred 
to as having been subjugated by Rajendracoja covered the Nikobar 
Islands, the isthmus of Kra, Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, This 
was the climax of Coja naval achievement. It gave Rajendra one 
of the great strategic keys of the worW. The Pay of Bengal was, so to 
say, converted into a Cola lake, and a strong impetus was given 
to that movement of colonisation which had been ushered in many 
centuries earlier. 

The naval supremacy of the Cojas continued under the immediate 
successors of Rajendra. Rfijadhiraja, as stated above, not only de- 
feated and destroyed the Cera fleet at Kfindalur but sent out his 
squadrons on an expedition against Ceylon. The evidence of the 
Kalingattuparani indicates that Kulottungacoladeva (1070-1118 A.D.) 
repeated the naval venture of Rajendra and reconquered Kadaram,' 

I The evidence of the Kalingattuparani is corroborated by the 
small Leyden Grant, in which an unnamed king of Kadaram is refer- 
red to as a vassal of Kiilottunga ; South Ind. Inscr., vol. II, pt. 106, 
fn.; Dr. Burgcss*s Archeological Survey of Southern India, vol. IV, 
p. 224, text lines sf., and p. 225, text line 10. 
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It was probably the eastern or Coromandel coast that formed the 
chief vantage-ground of Cola naval power. The western or Konkan 
coast, though it did not witness an equal development of naval power 
in ancient times, can yet boast of a somewhat chequered naval history 
of its own. We cannot agree with Dr, S. N. Sen when he states that 
‘no evidence can be found to support the view that any attempt had 
been made in the past to establish a naval power’* on the Konkan 
coast.' As we have already seen, this region formed the naval base of 
the Ceras, Epigraphic evidence goes to show that the Rasbrakiitas 
maintained some sort of a fleet in Konkan waters. The Kadaba 
plates of »^aka 735 refer to Maharajadhiraja Dharavarsa as having sent 
“lines of his prancing horsemen*^ “in boats*' to an unspecified island 
and vanquished the hostile kings.^ A few centuries later the Kfidam- 
bas appear to have established a naval power near about Goa, An 
inscription from Narendra (a village in the Dharwar taluka of the 
Dharwar district, Bombay) describes MahamandaleSvara Cabtaya- 
deva (Sasthadeva I) and his successors Jayakesin and Permadideva 
as ‘lords of the ocean* ; and further adds that Cafctayadeva “built a 
bridge with lines of ships reaching as far as Lanka and claimed tribute 
among grim barbarians**, and, again “duly proceeded on his ships over 
the sea in sport, along with (the whole population of) Gove, with 
great pomp as far as the land of Surastra,*’® 

Prithwis Chandra Chakravarti 


1 Military System of the Marathas, p, 173. 

2 Ind* Ant, XII, p. 18, 3 Ep, Ind., XIII. pp. 309!. 



Origin of Buddhism* 

IV 

Gautama has repulsed the assaults of Mara, and has become the 
master of the Tree of Knowledge; but these are merely the prelimina- 
ries of his task. It still remains for him to enter by one final decisive 
effort of meditation into possession of the absolute truth, into that 
illumination which will make him the Buddha. This second'phase 
of the scene is not less instructive than the first. The saint reaches 
that stage progressively as a result of ecstatic concentration. He 
has to pass through the four stages of meditation, by which from 
deep and calm reflection he at last rises to that absolute indifference, 
superior to all sentiments of pleasure and pain, and in fact, beyond 
all consciousness. This is the self-same road which leads to the 
salvation of all. Now, properly speaking, this theory no more apper- 
tains to Buddhism than the legendary adventure which it embellishes. 
Not only all this mystic construction is familiar to the Yoga, but 
by the conception of the soul which the theory takes for granted, it 
is as logical in that system as it is illogical in Buddhism which denies 
the soul. The traditional Buddhist formula preserve some expressions 
which have their true significance only in the language of the Yoga; 
and in fact, it is from the Yoga that Buddhism has received its 
four kinds of contemplation or dhyanas. 

You know and you may have even seen here many representa- 
tions of those strange ascetics, who, calm and absorbed, their body 
almost naked and covered with ashes, and living on coarse food 
got from private charity, draw the curiosity of the traveller and the 
veneration of the mob on the Indian road side. They are sometimes 
designated by the name of Yogin. It is rather an incorrect mode 
of speaking. Really, however, the Yogins are the followers of the 
Yoga system. But what is the Yoga ?, 

The Hindus categorise and classify in excess. Thus, from the period 
of the organisation of their literature, they have stereotyped the forms 
of six systems of philosophy, to which, in their anxiety to subordinate 
everything to the Brfihmanic organisation they have, in spite of 
contradictions often irreconcilable, uniformly assigned a ^‘patent** 
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of vedic orthodoxy. By the side of the idealistic pantheism of 
Purvamimamsa elaborated by priestly tradition, by the side of its 
living antithesis Sfiinkhya with its realism and the dulism of its 
two co-eternal principles, the Yoga has a prominent place in that 
list, the other system of which I can omit for the present. 

It is admittedly towards the 2nd century B. C. that the Yoga 
received its classic form in the sutras or Rules of Patanjali. Essentially 
it is a method of concentration and of ecstasy, though it does not 
disdain physical means. It prescribes, for example, studied modes 
of sitting of which we can sometimes distinguish eighty-four : and 
we are assured by a well-informed commentator that this number 
is merely a charitable reduction made by the god Siva of the original 
8,400,000 bodily postures. Then, there is the progressive suppression of 
the respiration, and industrious fixing of the vision with an insistence 
which leads to hypnotic sleep. The successive teachers outbid 
each other in multiplying and elaborating these processes. But 
less complicated at the origin they were sought to serve the purpose 
of a very pure moral discipline and of a high and refined ideal of 
contemplation. The Yoga presumes to procure for its followers 
various miraculous powers, and then, in a higher stage, the gift of 
perfect indifference with respect to pleasure or pain and that absolute 
deliverance from re-birth which is the common object of every 
doctrine in India. The Yoga conceives this deliverance, so to 
speak, as retraction of the soul in its eternal isolation by which it 
escapes all contamination of matter and activity. It is exactly the 
ideal of the Sfnpkhya also; the difference lies only in the respective 
ways and means— gnosis, for the Sainkhya, and for the Yoga, aversion 
to all earthly things and mystic ecstasy. From old date the two 
systems appear as one in their theoretical basis; but they are not 
the less distinct in their first inspiration and in their sources. Really 
one great distinction separates the two. The Yoga recognises and 
invokes the intervention of God for whom there is no place at all 
in the Samkhya, There is accordingly much scope of independence 
between the two; they could and tliey did yield to different tenden- 
cies and had recourse to different combinations. Besides, I think it 
is agreed on all hands that the definite texts of the two systems bear^ 
for all times, the mark of a prolonged evolution. 

By looking for the Yoga within its classic texts it can be quickly 
perceived that the theory of the four meditations is far from being 
the only point of contact between it and Buddhism, Truly speaking, 
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moral perfection is the only important thing in Buddhism, because it 
alone can lead to salvat-^n. Why then does it so emphatically 
claim for the most learned and virtuous of its followers, those preroga- 
tives, marvellous even to the absurd, which resemble so closely the 
magical powers which the Yoga extols ? It is not by accident that 
by following the example of the Yoga, Buddhism classifies saints 
in four orders, according as they are more or less advanced in their 
ways ; that on both sides the same metaphor of “bhuini*’ or “earth” 
made prominent by the identity of certain fantastic names is used 
to mark the stages of religious progress. 1 shall not, however, enter 
into detail. What is significant, above all, is the common inspiration 
which is the very sap of the two doctrines. Both have the same 
conditions for salvation : absolute detachment, destruction of all 
desires. So it is not surprising that the eight angas (modes) of the 
Yoga are reflected in the eight af-gas of the Buddhistic ‘Svays”, 
the two enumerations, at the same time diverse and similar, culmi- 
nate in the same final term '‘Samadhi^’, concentration or ecstasy. 
Somewhat abstruse and uncertain in their chronological inferences, 
though these coincidences are not decisive in any way, at any rate 
we get here an important hint which it may be useful to try to make 
it more precise. 


V 

On account of •its ancient process of divisions and sub-divisions 
the origin of Yoga is lost in the remotest antiquity. It springs from 
superstitions and mixed practices of magic and asceticism which are 
invariably developed in all rudimentary religions. From its begin- 
nings up to its scholastic organisatit)n the Yoga has passed through 
diverse destinies in accordance with the changes of history. Side 
by side with the Sanikhya speculation and the popular cults, it is 
also associated with that stratum of religious life which, as I have 
indicated to you just now, issues directly from deep sources but ob- 
scured for a long time by the partial tradition of the sacerdotal class 
and its ritualistic literature it made its appearance later on through 
the epic chants in the literary documents. 

The Yoga occurs in a predominating perspective in the Maha- 
bharata. You remember the celebrated episode which under the 
name of the Bhagavadgita (or Song of the Blessed) has gained an 
immortal popularity in India and has aroused such an enthusiastic 
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admiration in the West. And you also recall the strange setting ; 
the two rival armies stand face to face in the field of battle where 
they will be engaged in mortal combats. Just at the moment of 
rushing into the conflict where he is to play the decisive role, Arjuna, 
the hero of the Pandavas, foreseeing the slaughter of his brethren, 
cannot overcome his pity, and his arm begins to quiver. Then 
Krsna, the God-hero who has consented to assure him the victory 
by acting as his cliarioteer, consoles him and brings him back to 
the fight. He explains to him that all the apparent slaughters 
are quite negligible in the eyes of the wise who know that 
life is indestructible, and in essence one and universal and that 
it is becoming to the wise to have a transcedental indifference over 
these miserable contingencies. The doctrine which is taught there 
with system appears in a more or less developed form in twenty 
other places of the Mahabharata ; and, in fact, it is the system which 
inspires and dominates the entire epic at least in its definitive form. 
It is the Yoga ; not the pure and teclinical Yoga but a Yoga more 
living, which supports the religion of Visnu^Narayana as combined 
with the cult of Krsna ; a system which rests on the speculative 
theories of the Sanikhya philosophy but pretends at the same time 
to absorb the orthodox pantheism by attributing Godhead in the 
supreme Brahman. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the Vianuvite Yoga 
of the sect of the Bhagavatas — a name which through the Bhagavata- 
purana has penetrated even our contemporary comedies and has 
found its way in “le monde ou V on s'ennuie,” 

Evidently, this system is struggling amidst diverse and even 
Contradictory inspirations which it tries to gather into a coherent 
unity. It exalts alternately the power of sacrifice and the virtue of 
gnosis, the supreme necessity of morality and abstinence, the incom- 
parable results of devotion, the complete resignation, the bhakti 
towards Visnu or Krsna ; it glorifies the practice of sacrifice and 
repose, it admits the absolute authority of the Samkhya and does 
not fear to add to the twenty-five categories which form its frame- 
work, a twenty-sixth where it inserts, as if the matter fitted perfectly 
well, the contradictory notion of God transfigured in universal Brah- 
man, Here is a singularly expressive instance of the mentality of 
the Hindus very little capable of solid concatenation but powerfully 
intuitive and mystic. 

Whatever it may be, the system, very remarkable since it domi- 
nated the spirit of the epic, has its two poles in the Vi^^uism and 
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in the Yoga. Side by side, the Buddhist tradition with its succe- 
ssion of sages descending at intervals from heaven to instruct the 
people of the earth — another form of the idea of Visniivite Avataras 
with its Mahapurusa Cakravartin very akin to Visnu-Narayana, and 
with the scattered traits of the marvellous legend of Gautama, is 
certainly moving in an atmosphere which we may call Kr9naite. 
This cannot be left out of view, though opinions may vary as regards 
their respective importance, dates and interpretation of facts. More 
or less altered and deformed a certain Visnuvite heritage floats on 
the current of Buddhism. Now, the question may be *‘how*' ? and 
•*why^^ ? . If Buddhism is connected with certain ties with the Yoga, 
it is the Visnuvite Yoga connected intimately with the general move- 
ment of sects and beliefs that gives us the explanation in this 
respect ; and it is there, evidently, that we must look to. 

VI 

Buddhism in its simplest form preaches salvation to be acquired 
by abnegation, by the destruction of concupiscence — that chain which 
ties man to the miseries of existence. There it is on identical grounds 
with the Yoga. The Bhagavadglta again and again extols that 
impassiveness which is free from all actions and the bitter fruits 
which actions inevitably carry in rebirths. The two systems readily 
attribute to knowledge (vidya) and gnosis (jnana) an efficacy which 
is not, truly speaking, in the strict reasoning of either, but which is 
manifest in the positive power recognised on both sides in Samadhi 
or total intuition. The two doctrines express the knowledge of the 
highest truth by the same verb ‘‘biidh" ‘^to know’* which assumed 
two forms exactly equivalent, “bodhi** and “buddhi,*' From beginn- 
ing to end they agree in the same notions and in the same forms 
of expressions. A blissful but a very vague state of being definitely 
frees people from transmigration in effect in this life, in fact after 
death. From both sides it receives the same names “Santi,” and 
“Nirvana.'* But Nirvana has been variously interpreted. In my opinion 
Its importance and originality in Buddhism have been made too much 
of. Etymologically the word has merely the idea of peace and bliss- 
fulness. Outside Buddhism, the word occurs only in the Yoga circle. 
The negative presumption of Buddhism and its theories which deny 
the soul incline us to believe that it is the Yoga, and not Buddhismi 
which has invited that fascinating word and introduced it in the 
DECEMBEKf I93O <0 
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language of religion. Undoubtedly Buddhism would not have 
created a term which, in order to harmonise it with its nihilism^ it 
often applies in etymological juggleries to distort its logical interpre- 
tation. 

The Mahabharata speaks somewhere of one Esi Mudgala thus : 
“Gaining power by means of contemplation and obtaining the sup- 
reme Buddhi he reaches an immutable perfection which is called 
Nirvana”, It only remained to substitute “bodhi” for '‘buddhi”, so 
that the whole thing breathing of the Yoga inspiration might be 
applied to the Buddha and Buddhism with faultless precision. 

It is clear that the god Visnu-Krsna and Master Gautama 
the teacher are little alike. And it is therefore, all the more remark- 
able that both are honoured by the same title “bhagavat** ‘‘blessed** j 
and it is certainly not without significance that the name occurs in 
the religion of the Visnuvile Yoga, the sect of the Bhagavatas, that 
is to say, the worshippers of Bhagavat, Speaking theoretically the 
Buddha is a man ; Visnu-Krsna is not only a god but he is the 
very exposition of Brahman, the universal soul. Still the gulf bet- 
ween the two is not so insuperable as it at first appears ; and there are 
more bridges than one joining the two shores. 

It must not be forgotten that the Visnuvite Yoga, leaving out 
the secondary influences which were brought to bear upon it, results 
essentially from a fusion of the Yoga founded on the atheism of the 
Sanikhya and * the popular devotion to Visnu-Kr^na. And this 
original contradiction re acted from both sides in opposite directions. 
As a distinct self-sufficient system the Yoga recognises a god who 
is however given the name of Tsvara, doubtless abbreviated from 
the modest title of “Yogesvara/' “the master or the lord of the Yoga.’* 
But no active rflie is assigned to him who is defined merely as a 
superior type of those purusas or ‘"spirits*' which the Samkhya 
recognises in infinity. His only function is to help his followers in 
their religious lives : the devotion and abandonment to Isvara is 
the sure and ready means of attaining perfection. Thus says Patail- 
jali : ‘He has in him the power of omniscience ; not being limited 
in time he is the master of all principle**. Evidently this adventitious 
god is influenced from opposite directions by two currents occasion- 
ed and maintained by original diversities. The theoritical system, 
of itself, tends to diminish his importance and reduces him to a 
category less incompatible with its premises. On account of bis 
association with popular religion he has only preserved a timorous 
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existence, feeble and attenuated ; from the negative tendencies of the 
Yoga with which they are fusioned, the Bhagavatas preserve in their 
ways of expression, some inequalities and inconsistencies which 
astonish us at the first sight. The very Visnu-Krsna who receives 
homages as hyperbolic, sometimes has the simple title of '‘Yoge§vara” 
or ‘*Yog1§vara’* which is also attributed to persons human or reputed 
as such, and in any case, of an inferior rank, Evea the epithet 
“bhagavat” is not originally a divine name ; it is the respectful 
denomination, used in antique expressions, for the religious preceptor. 
Though ultimately raised to the supreme godship, Krsna is at first 
presented with the traits of a human hero ; and though he receives 
that title, and, in spite of his apotheosis, it is as a semi-divine master 
that he appears in the Bhagavadglta. 

Inversely, in Buddhism the stories clash with doctrinal affirma- 
tions. Though the Buddha is only a man in theory, the legend 
repeatedly transforms him into a Being with supernatural powers. 
He is the Mahapurusa— a title which under the converging action 
of the Samkhya terminology and the Vedic tradition, is frequently 
atributed to Visnu-Nfirayana, It might be as well said of Gautama 
as of Krsna. ^*If a leaf, a flower, a fruit or a little of water is offered 
to me in devotion, I welcome the gift of the virtuous man^ How many 
examples there are in Buddhist legends of a poor and insignificant 
offering which, because it is made to a Buddha, is recompensed by 
immediate deliverance— a prompt promotion to the supreme dignity 
of the Buddha ; It is just the thing without the word ^‘bhakti*’, 
the supreme devotion perhaps closely allied to the word *‘bhagavat'* 
which in all cases enlivens and penetrates so curiously the cult of 
Visnu-Krsna ; it is the Pranidh^na, that prayer to lavara which 
Patafljali extols and which in a sense scarcely altered is consecrated 
by the terminology of Buddhism. 

The God of the Bhagavatas receives in his turn the characteristic 
epithet of the Sage of Buddhism. It is under the title of the Buddha 
as having the perfect knowledge of all things that the supermc spirit 
which, as I pointed out to you, the Yoga of the Epic adds to the 
twenty-five categories of the Sainkhya, is presented on several occa- 
sions in opposition to the individual spirit which is still on the road 
towards light. It is undoubtedly a question of doctrinal expositions 
which may be relatively late, I shall however presently show that the 
verb budh and its derivatives play such an ancient and significant rdle 
in Yoga, that this coincidence does not appear to be a negligible thing. 
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It is here^ in spite of the conclusions to which it leads, that the 
conditions under which the literary tradition presents itself to us 
appear unfavourable and confusing : we are not only unable to 
date precisely the composition of the books which are the sources of 
our information but we see clearly that they reflect the ideas of diffe** 
rent ages. But we must not exaggerate the difficulties to justify 
the deductions, a little hazy perhaps but not the less certain, which 
we arrive at. 

The affinities are undeniable. Though Buddhism had some slow 
circumstantial re-actions on the Visnuism and the Yoga, no one 
will certainly pretend to assert that the latter two sprang from the 
former. Buddhism is undoubtedly the borrower, But the question 
may very well be put whether the borrowings are haphazard, acciden- 
tal or deliberate. 

The answer resides in the facts themselves, and particularly in 
the decisive fact that between the two religious systems separated 
by so much of divergences and having no idea of mutual connexion, 
the agreement runs on two parallel lines in doctrines and legends. 

As regards legendary embellishments, the more that deification 
of a master who is human in all respects is inconsistent with the moral 
tendencies of Buddhism the more it is natural to think that its consti- 
tuents have been received from out:/.de ; (in fact) it is the past 
reappearing under a new varnish which one has sought to cover 
up. 

Buddhism is not a miraculous religion which spontaneously crystal- 
lises traditional myths around its creed. It has not moreover whimsical- 
ly appropriated extraneous spoils ; it does not exactly reproduce or 
copy, even for the purpose of distinguishing, any of the recountings 
which constitute its proper foundations. The legends present variants 
similar in nature and in general significance but quite different in 
details. The family appearance is apparent, but immediate filiation 
cannot be admitted ; and consequently the theory of accidental borrow- 
ings is excluded. And yet such are the doctrines, tendencies and 
the common denominations as cannot be merely accidental. 

Between Buddhism and Visnuism the Yoga supplies the connect- 
ing link j this is what gives us the via media. As in its scholastic 
1 formula it has preserved a perplexing and illogical theistic idea ; from 
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its association with the popular Vi^nuism it has also carried into 
Buddhism its effects — titles, creeds and myths— which are no less 
strange and logically no less repugnant to the new sect. From the 
time to which these movements of ideas carry us backward, Visnuism 
was complete in adapting Krsna. However enthusiastic his cult 
might have been from that time, the souvenir of his supposed human 
origin prepared the tradition to be re-fastened on to a sage, even 
more authentic, and more near (in time). The Yoga under the 
influence of the Satnkhya tended to bring on the earth the divine 
privileges; everything was favourable to make the passage smooth, 

VIII 

In short, if there had not existed a religion made up of the doc- 
trines of the Yoga, the legends of Visnu and the devotion to Visnu- 
Krsna worshipped under the name of Bhagavat, Buddhism would not 
have come into existence, or in any case it would have appeared to 
us in a different aspect. The sect of the Bhagavatas satisfies all 
these postulates. Does it then amount to say that it had necessarily 
existed before Buddhism, and exactly as it is represented in the 
Mahabharata ? This is what I never intend to affirm. 

We have noticed the connexions but the differences also are not 
without their significance. 

In the great Epic the Bhagavatas preach a Yoga system which 
avowedly accepts the dogmas of the Samkhya as a philosophical 
basis. On the other hand, they rely on brahmanic pantheism, identi- 
fying their God Visnu-Krsna with the ‘^atinan”, the universal soul of 
the Upanisads. These are the two points in which Buddhism radi 
cally differs from it. 

The most essential dogma of the Samkhya system is the dualism 
in which the eternal spirit or rather spirits, puruf^as^ are placed in 
opposition to the equally eternal prakrti^ of the active and sensible 
reality. The latter is based on a combination in different degrees 
of the three '*giinas*^ or qualities — the tliree elements which are its 
constituents. Now, prakrti and gunast are all unknown to 

Buddhism. It admits neither the dualism nor the substantial exist- 
ence I it even expressly rejects **the doctrine of the reality of effects,” 
that is to say, the Samkhya. If some eminent critics have thought 
that they have discovered some affinities between the Samkhya and 
Buddhismi it is because of their not having distinguished, as it is 
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necessary, the Samkhya from the Yoga, or because of having con- 
cluded rather hastily from some secondary notions and tendencies 
which govern the entire mentality of the Indian people. Buddhism 
may use certain expressions and formulas of the Samkhya, and yet, 
for all that, far from being a direct emanation it shows in its turn an 
avowed opposition or at any rate an utter independence. 

On the other hand, Buddhism teaches an extreme phenomenalism, 
and accordingly nothing is permanent in its estimation ; it views 
events as a chain of successions which are not unified by any person- 
ality or substance. Its fundamental “dogma” is the “an-atma.* As it 
ignores the ontologic construction of the Sainkhya, does not its empha- 
tic negation of the soul likewise tell against any association with the 
Vedic brahmanism? It must be remembered that unlike the Bhagavatas 
engulfed in orthodoxy. Buddhism denies the authority of the Vedas 
and is based on a system irrevocably heretic and dissident. 

The moral tendencies of the Yoga when transported in a meta- 
physical domain could easily give rise to the nihilism of Buddhism. 
By rejecting all egoistic considerations and denying any importance 
to sensible objects and by the force of repeating always that one 
should consider them with their cortege of pleasure and pains, as 
if they are not existent, the human and especially the Hindu mind 
can easily come to deny all objective existence. Speaking logically, 
this negation of personality does not well accord with the notions 
of responsibility and recompense and prolonged punishment through 
transmigration. Like other popular doctrines it is yet on these notions 
that Buddhism is founded. One can scarcely imagine that this des- 
tructive metaphysic united by Buddhism in such a paradoxical alliance 
may spring up from any other source than those moral representations 
transformed in speculative dogmas. 

In any case it must be observed that the Yoga system from which 
Buddhism comes out was not inseparably blended with the Samkhya 
or the Vedic pantheism. Before the Visnuvite Yoga received its 
definite formulas transmitted to us by the Epic, Buddhism appears 
already as an independent lineage ; it corresponds to an epoch or 
environment where the Yoga and Visnuisin already associated were 
yet in a more fluid state, and if 1 may say so, more plastic. Its 
theoretical and legendary variations prove this fact, 

I have already told that the Yoga, the Samkhya and the popular 
cults belong to the same stratum of religious life which is quite 
different in its origin from the Vedic tradition. These systems 
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have only gradually been reunited to it, by the continuous action 
of the sacerdotal class who after their absorption transformed it into 
a sovereign instrument for rule. When Buddhism was founded the 
work, which has blended together in different proportions the diverse 
floating elements, in the cadre of multitudinous sects, was undoubtedly 
yet unachieved. In opposition to these syntheses preserved in books, 
it followed in its own manner the evolution of the Yoga ; or better 
still, it experienced a re-action of independence against the synthesis 
which was on its way to be effected, and against the brahmanic influence 
whose work this synthesis was. It is easy to understand how 
Buddhism could attain an independent growth. 


IX 

Asceticism has always been held in high estimation in India. 
It received at an early date a particular organization and was adopt- 
ed by numerous orthodox and non-orthodox confraternities. In 
their observances, preferences of rites and ceremonies, or speculative 
theories, there are often only minute differences. In that country 
of castes with individual instincts, these endless divisions and sub- 
divisions have facilitated the combination of the most whimsical 
doctrines ; the sacerdotal learning has transmitted to us the standard 
rules of that religious life. Even in detail these rules coincide with 
those imposed on the Buddhist mendicant. 

The monks were grouped in local communities even before 
Buddhism j and its originality appears to have consisted in curtail- 
ing the macerations and, as one would say, in drawing a line of 
media between wordly relaxations and the terrible mortifications of 
the penitent. And here even it came under the inspiration of the 
Yoga, Among other things, Buddhism is essentially a monastic 
order evolved out of this moving melue. 

Thus it is that it unites so much of traditional matter with the 
great personal influences of its founder, and that its theoretical doc- 
trines are so much involved in legends which by their nature are so 
foreign to it ; nay, it even unites some tendencies which arc them* 
selves contradictory. To look there for a system perfectly well- 
balanced, co ordinated and logically deducted, coming out of the sponta- 
neous reflexion of one great thinker, would be as absurd as to regard 
the laws of castes as a juristic system drawn up in the solitude of 
a cabinet. 
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The memory of such a beginning has not faded aWay without 
leaving some traces behind. Gautama begins his religious career by 
goiiig to two masters Arada Kalama and Udraka Ramaputra and 
asking for instructions. The little that we know of their instructions 
suffices to understand that they were two Yogins professing the 
doctrines of the Yoga. We learn from a testimony which after all 
may have some value that the former preached a Yoga which excluded 
the theories of the gmias and was therefore already similar to 
Buddhism by their common opposition to the Samkhya. 

Is not it from a persistent recollection of this origin that some two 
hundred years after the death of the Buddha, the inscriptions of 
A§oka, the most ancient Buddhist documents dated with certainty, 
has called the faithful Buddhists by the names of ‘^Yuta” and 
“Dharmayuta** (Yukta and Dharmayukta) ? In the language of 
religion ‘‘Yoga'* is used in the sense of “exertion**. Is it merely 
by chance that the king calls the faithful by a name derived from 
Yoga as “those who exert themselves**, “who devote themselves with 
exertion to religion**? Under the influence of these very ideas 
made prominent in the Yoga by the importance which it attributes 
to ‘‘viriya** or “energy**, the word Parakraina “courage** or “heroism** 
is with insistence applied by Asoka to the religious practice. And in 
the single inscription where the Buddha is expressly alluded to the 
title of Bhagvat invariably accompanies the mention of the Saint. 

The sect of the Jains was at first considered as an offshoot of 
the nascent Buddhism ; but now it pat^ses as anterior to it. It has 
grown up almost at the same time and very nearly from the same 
source whence Buddhism has come out ; and like Buddhism it con- 
verges on the Yoga and has borrowed some inspirations and legendary 
categories from Krsnaism, U also resembles Buddhism in several 
doctrinal formulas and in the characteristic title of its saints. But 
in spite of all these the divergences are numerous and important. The 
declaration of the Buddhist faith is expressed in a triple formula ; 
and similar is the case with Jainism j but while the Buddhists take 
refuge in the Buddha, the Law and the Church, the Jains use the 
names of truth, wisdom and virtue. Jainism organizes a monastic life, 
but it greatly exaggerates the importance of austerities, and far from 
denying the existence of soul, it attributes it to all creatures however 
humble ; its principal theories are also those of the Samkhya. 

Thus one can judge as is verified by so many examples how 
religious divisions easily occur in India and how the logic of dogmas 
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occupies very little importance at the outset. In religious and social 
organisation sects and systems suffer parallel destinies. In both 
the accidental variations, the local divergences and the flimsy disagree- 
ments were often sufficient to multiply divisions : general ideas and 
original views were rare. Even as regards Buddhism its expansion 
need not create much illusion as regards its origin. 

To conclude, Gautama was a Yogin brought up in the practices 
of a Yoga system which received its final religious form in the cult 
of the Visnu-Krsna ; the Bhagavatas of the Mahabharata give us a 
similar type though somewhat more advanced and more definite. The 
Buddha no doubt preached some particular doctrines ; above all, 
he wielded a personal influence which was apparently very great. 
He was inspired by an intense feeling of charity. Founder of an 
order, he was also a teacher of mankind. Around the monastic 
fraternity the laity grouped in abundance and they showed a religious 
ardour which is nowhere more vehement than in India. The futility 
of mere speculation did not satisfy themj and the two courses — instruc- 
tion and legend — were adopted in the tradition ; but these two had 
been already existing side by side when the sect was really constituted; 
their common sources are lost in the vanishing perspective of antiquity. 
Hence these two tendencies have received according to circumstances 
unequal impulses in the lives of different followers and have been 
nourished by particular predelcctions. They could unite only because 
they were contemporary in origin and were already reconciled 
in a society which produced the Master. Thus it is, thanks to the 
contribution of the monks with their discipline and of the faithful 
with their devotion and stories, that they have passed into the new- 
born religion as a result of necessary adaptations but of the same 
impulse. 

What Buddhism appears to have innovated, amidst its negations 
tempered by agnosticism, accounts for its success much less than the 
nobleness of its moral doctrine which it has received from the Hindu 
tradition. Thus also its success in India though brilliant has been 
ephemeral. It is perhaps a Curious thing which can be cursorily noted 
that the same cause which compromised Buddhism in the country of its 
birth also helped It abroad. It repudiated the Vedic orthodoxy ; in 
India it declined and then was eclipsed by the beliefs which coming 
out of the same origin and imbued with the same principles could have 
the support of the brahmanic class of which they accepted the 
directions and exploited the patronage; on the other hand, it could 
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spread more easily abroad because it was more free from the scruples 
iVbich put the brahmanas on guard against broadcast communication 
of their doctrines and the contamination of the barbarians ; it was 
less indissolutely tied to the ground. 

Whatever it may be, our curiosity naturally turns to the beginnings, 
often humble and almost always obscure, of memorable creations. 
Please excuse me for detaining you so long in the windings and ob- 
stacles of those ways which arct alas ! like those leading to the source 
of large rivers.* 

Manoranjan Roy 


The Riddle of the Pradyota Dynasty 

In 1921 Mr, H, D. Bhide contributed an article to the J.B.O.R.S. 
on the ‘Pradyota Dynasty of the Puranas/ in wliich he challenged 
the generally accepted identification of this dynasty with the Ujjaiii 
dynasty of Candapradyota Mahasena, extensively referred to in 
Buddhist literature, Sanskrit dramas and other works and fables. 
To this, however, there appeared in the same journal a reply 
from Prof, S. N. Majumclar Sastri. But this reply was rather 
half-hearted, and it appears that both Mr, lihide and Mr, Sastri 
did not go deep into the matter and approach the problem with an 
open mind. Hitherto, the accepted method of historical criticism 
has been to check the dynastic lists of the Puranas by means of data 
available from other sources, end not the other way about, and thus 
in respect of the Pradyota dynasty it has been customary to reject 
the Piiranic evidence. The object of the present paper is not to give 
any kind of evidence precedence over the rest and thus force con- 
clusions, but to discover the realities of Pradyota history after a 
proper valuation of all sources, and analyse the problem as broadly 
as possible, I, therefore, intend to discuss the different kinds of 
evidence separately, so that the reader may hold the balance evenly 

• Translation of SenarPs Origines Bouddhiques, published by 
Ernest Leroux, Paris> 1907 (Extract from Bibliotli^ue de vulgari- 
aation du MusOe Guimet, t, XXV)* 
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and form his own estimate of one of the most knotty and elusive 
problems of ancient Indian history. 

Puranic evidence 

Vi^f^u and Braliinanda Piiranas explicitly state that the last Barha- 
dratha (Ripuhjaya acc, to Visnu, Purailjaya acc, to Brahmiinda) was 
slain by Sunika (Vs) or Sunaka (Bd), his amatya, and thus make the 
Fradyota dynasty an undoubted Magadha dynasty.^ The dynasties 
treated of in the Puranas from the Barhadrathas downwards are those 
which reigned in or dominated Magadha. All other dynasties in 
Northern India are spoken of only in the aggregate or cursorily,® Had 
it been an Ujjain dynasty, it would have been mentioned as such, and 
any chance of confusion would have been removed by a clear state- 
ment, as in the case of Sisunaga (vfiranasyam sutam sthapya 
srayisyatl girivrajam), 

Mr. JayaswaPs contention® that the account of the Pradyota 
dynasty is to be regarded as a foot-note to the Saisunaga account 
is abitrary, because it obiviously starts with the assumption that the 
Puranic Pradyota is no other than Pradyota of Ujjain — a contem- 
porary of Buddha, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, and with a tacit recogni- 
tion that the Ujjain dynasty has been included in the Magadha list, 
because it overshadowed and dominated the Magadha dynasty.® 
This is due to the popular conception of Pradyota as ‘Canda^ or 
terrible, and as ‘?dahasena’ or possessed of a large army, and to a 
passage in the ‘Majjhiina Nikaya, wherein Ajatasatru is said to have 
fortified his capital against the attack of Pradyota,® 

There is much tiuth in Dr. H, C. Ray Chaudhuri’s statement® that 
in the Puranas contemporary kings are sometimes represented as succe- 

1 Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, i8, n. 7, 

2 Ibid., p. X. 

3 / 50 /J 5 , Sept, 1915, p. 76, n, 44. 

4 Camb, Hist, of Ind., e.g., takes this ground, p. 31 1. 

5 Jacobi's statement (ZDMG, vol, 34, p. 18S) that Bimbisara 
was merely a feudal chief under the supreme rule of king Pajjota 
naturally gave currency to this conception. But it has been pointed 
out {Mahavagga, VIII, i, 23^. ; SBE, p. 186, n. i) that Pradyota 
addressed Bimbisara as ‘Your Majesty' {deva). 

6 Political Hist, of Anc. India, pp, 51-2, 
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ssors and collaterals as lineal descendants. But we have to notice that 
whereas the earlier dynasties (the Payravaa and Aiksukas) are treated 
of less elaborately, the Magadha-dy nasties proper, from the Barha- 
drathas downwards, are carefully drawn up, and where necessary, 
contemporary dynasties have been separately and summarily men- 
tioned, Dr. Ray Chaudhuri himself has shown, for example, that the 
Puranic evidence regarding the supersession of the Kanvas by the 
Andhfas is reliable, and that Simuka the first Andhra usurped the 
throne of the last Kanva, Susarman,' 

Mr. H. K, Deb® takes his stand on the testimony of the Matsya 
Purina and ingeniously suggests that the real meaning in the Mt. 
account supports the theory that Pradyota became king of A vantl, 
not of Magadha, after the extinction of the Bfirhadrathas. His read- 
ing of the relevant passage is that ‘hvhcn the Harhadrathas will have 
ceased to exist, as also the Vltihotras, in Avanti Pulika will kill his 
master and make his own son king." This is challenged by some 
Puranic data. The reading ‘AvantisiP, for example, is found only 
in Matsya Mss, and that only in the Anaiulasrama edition. Other Mt, 
editions and Bel and Vayu Mss. generally omit the word *Avantisu', 
inserting in its place *Vartisu* or ‘Avarlisu* or ‘AvarnisiP or *Aban- 
dhu^u* or ‘Abhavisyati.*^ A choice between ‘VartisiP and ‘AvartUu’ 
supplied by a large majority of Bd, and Vii Mss. is the most logical. 
The reading ^Avantisu/ if it supports Mr. Deb’s theory or otherwise, 
would have placed the ‘Avantis’ among the contemporary dynasties 
mentioned after the ^aisunagas. ‘Avartisu/ connected with the Vlti- 
holras, is also illogical, because the Vltihotras are regarded as con- 
temporary with the dynasties who ruled in Magadha up to the end 
of the Saisuniigas, The reading ‘Vartisu’, therefore, is acce[)table,^ 
We have to notice, in this connection that the Matsya reading' 
•Avantisu* meaning ‘in AvantP is also out of time with general 
Puranic expressions bearing the same meaning. Thus we have in 
the dynastic lists ‘Madhyadesc,’ ‘Girivraje,^ ‘Rfijye,* ‘VaidUe/ *Puri- 
kayam,* ‘Mekalayain,* 'Kosalayam,* ‘Padmavatyam,’ ‘Kantipuryam* 
and ‘Mathurayani,’* Moreover it is a significant fact that neither 

1 Pol. Hist, of Anc, bid., pp, 216-9. 

2 Udayana Valsara/a, p. 4. 3 Pargiter’s Dynasties^ p. 18, n. 4. 

4 Accepted as an alternative to the /iMt, .account, Vltihotre- 
^vavantisu’ by K. P. Jayaswal {fBOIiS, 1915, p. 66, n. 44). 

5 Pargiter’s Dynasties, pp, ro, 14, 45, 49, 51, 5? and .53. 
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at the beginning nor at the end of the list does the Matsya preserve 
the accurate name of the king after whom the dynasty is named, 
whereas the Visnii not only gives ^circumstantial^ details about the 
overthrow of the last Barhadratha, but along with Va, Bd, and Bh 
also uniformly gives tlie correct name of the dynasty. Thus in the 
Mt. Mss. we have Mifilaka^ or ‘Malika*,^ whereas Va, Vs, Bd, and Bh 
Mss. uniformly write Tradyota/ with slight variations.^ The Mt. 
account of the Pradyota dynasty, therefore, is of less account than 
the fuller accounts in Va, Vs, Bd, and Bh. 

In EVii the Vitihotras are declared in a summary fashion, according 
to the total of their years and by name (varsagratah pravaksyami 
namatas caiva tan nrpan).^ Therefore, while speaking of the early 
contemporary dynasties after the Saisunagas, the Piiranas speak of 
20 Vitihotras as contemporaneous with the liarhadrathas, Pradyotas 
and ^aisunagas, the dynasty along with the other ones coming to 
an end before the rise of the Nanda dynasty, i. e., before Mahilpadma 
Nanda who was sole monarcli, bringing all under his sway (ekacchat^ 
tram prthivim aniillahghita-sasanah).^ The Pradyotas, therefore, did 
not extinguish the Vitihotras of Avanti and usurp their place. 

The Pauravas from Adiuslma Krsna downwards are 25 kings, of 
whom Udayana is the 2ist. The Aiksfikas from Divfikara downwards 
are 25 kings of whom Prasenajit is the 22nd, The Barhadrathas from 
Senajit downwards arc 16 kings. Then comes Pradyota the 17th king 
of Magadha. Bimbisara and AjfitaSatni are the 26th and 27th respec- 
tively. If, on the one hand, we have the Buddhist synchronism of 
Udayana, Prasenajit, Bimbisara and Pradyota, on the other hand 
Pradyota, according to the Puranas, will be several generations prior to 
the other three, and Bimbisara and Ajatsatru will be several genera- 
tions posterior to Udayana and Prasenajit. The Puranas give a much 
more detailed account of the Magadha dynasties than of the other 
two dynasties. Hence the Puranic account of the Pauravas and 
Aiksakas might have been abridged, and therefore the total numbers 
of the two dynasties might have actually been greater, and accordingly 
Udayana and Prasenajit might have been, as a matter of fact, later 
monarchs of their respective dynasties, instead of being the 21st and 

1 Pargiter's Dynastm, p. 18, n, 14. 

2 Ibid,, p. 18, ns, 7 and 16, also p. 19, n. 45. 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 

4 Ibid., p. 25, 
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a2nd. In that case, they will automatically be placed alongside of 
Bimbisara and Ajatadatru. 

The Garuda Parana stops with the Barhadrathas of Magadha* 
and it concludes the dynastic account by declaring that after 
the Barhadrathas there will be irreligious Sudra kings (adharmi^- 
thas ca i§udras ca bhavisyanti nrpas tatah). The implication is tliat 
immediately after the Barhadrathas there will be a dynasty of 
Sudra kings, and the Pradyotas might have been such a dynasty.' 
Not all the dynasties were of ^udra origin, and the iSaiiSunagas who 
came immediately afterwards are called in all the PurSnas,® •rSjanah 
ksatra*bandhavah\ The silence of the Garuda Purana is significant, 
and it would not have made the sweeping remarks it has done, had 
the iSaisunagas who were the friends of the Ksaitriyas, occupied 
the throne of Magadha immediately after the Barhadrathas leaving the 
Pradyotas to reign in Avanti simultaneously. The inference is 
therefore possible that after the Barhadrathas either (i) the Magadha 
power was eclipsed and overborne by the Pradyotas of Avanti, 
and naturally there was a period of confusion between the l^arhadra- 
thas and the Saisunagas,^ or (ii) the Barhadrathas were immediately 
succeeded by the Pradyotas on the throne of Magadha. 

There are otlier Puranic data, however, which, without specifically 
referring to the Pradyotas as rulers of Avanti, generally bear out 
that assumption. 

Hp. Mt, and Bt. Bli. omit the dynasty altogether,' The first two 
are fairly modern and stop with the Pauravas.® The last two 
are also modern, and Bh gives only the last portion, the Evils of 
the Kali Age, etc. Hence it is very difficult to appraise the historical 
value of the 4 Mss„ as they do not give any account of the Magadha 
dynasties. 


1 Pargiler, p. 18, ns. 21 and 22 where Pradyota Is called ‘naya- 
varjitah), 

2 Ibid., p, 23, n. 49, with the exception of CVa and / Mt. 

3 That there was an interval between the BSrhadrathas and 
the Saisunagas is admitted by D, R. Bhandarkar, although on other 
grounds ; and he fills up the gap not by thp Pradyotas but by the 
Vajjis {Carmichal Lectures^ i, p. 73). 

4 Pargiter, p. 18, 

5 Ibid., p, xxxii. 
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Abe. Mt, omit the first two lines of the Pradyota dynasty, and 
Insert the third line of the dynasty immediately after the Barhadratha,' 
There is thus, no mention of the murder of the last Barhadratha, no 
mention of the Vltihotras and Avantis, and it is simply stated that 
Sunika will anoint Pradyota by force in the sight of the KsattriyaS. 
The Construction, however, is faulty, and the omission of the first two 
tines is probably a clerical error. But the fact that no mention Is 
made of the Vltihotras and Avantis is significant, since Mt. generally 
ts clear on this point.^ 

There is a Bd ms. in the Dacca University Library^ which 
gives a different reading altogether and omits the name of Pradyota : 

Brhadrathe tv atitesu Vltahotram avantian/ 

Hitvante Munikas tarn vai svamikam baladarpitah// 

Putram anabhiaicyatha svayam rajyam karisyati, etc. 

The passage is obscure, but the meaning presumably is that it is 
not the last Barhadratha, but a Vitahotra in Avanti who is specifi- 
cally declared to have been killed by Munika, He is not made the 
‘amatya* of the last Barhadratha, and it is si mjdy stated that after the 
Barhadrathas Munika killed a Vitahotra king in Avanti and seized 
power. 


Buddhist evidence 

References to the Prodyota dynasty in Southern Buddhist litera- 
ture are few and of a fragmentary nature, although much information 
may be obtained from references to contemporary events and persons, 
and as the Pali canonical literature is of considerable antiquity, 
even the scrappy information it affords is of great value, 

Southern Buddhist literature is uniformly silent about the ances- 
tors of Pradyota, while Puranic and later secular literature give 
different lists altogether. The earliest mention of Pradyota is in 
the Mahavagga of the Vinaya,* where Pradyota of Avanti is 
declared to be a contemporary of Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha in 
connection with the story of jTvaka Kumaravaccha. Pradyota 
displays his choleric temper, and Jivaka, in fear, takes his flight 

1 Pargiter, p. 17, n. 7. 2 Ibid., p, 18, ns, 3 & 4. 

3 Ms. No. 2IsA, dated S 1761, fols. 171-4. Other Mss. of the 
same recension are pouring in. 

4 Mahavagga^ VIII, i, XVII, pp. 186 ff.). 
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with Pradyota's she-elephant Bhaddavalika. The story, therefore, 
regards Pradyota as king of Avanti, as a contemporary of Bimbisara 
and hence of Buddha. Nothing is said about Pradyota's conversion 
to Buddhism or his relations with other contemporary rulers, chiefly 
Udayana of KauSambl. The story of Jivaka Kumaravaccha is 
reminiscent of the traditional elopement of Udayana with Vasavadatta, 
Bhaddavatika being in both cases the ^deux ex fnachina\ Here 
we have one illustration among many of mutual borrowing between 
Buddhist and secular legends. In the Vinaya texts where references 
are made to Prasenajit of Kosala, Bimbisara and AjataSatru of 
Magadha, and Udayana of Kausambi, they are always independently 
regarded as contemporaries of Buddha and converts to his cult, without 
there being any indication that they were related to one another.* 

In Majjhima Nikaya^ we have the historic reference to the rela- 
tion between Pjijjota of Avanti and Ajatasatrii of Magadha, wherein 
it is stated that while Ananda was residing at Veluvana in Rajagrha, 
the son of the Videha princess was fortifying his capital Rajagrha 
for fear of an attack of Pradyota. In another place^ we get a slight- 
ly different account, Kaccann, a native of Avanti, becomes the chap- 
lain of king Candapajjota. He invited the Buddha on behalf of 
the king, and the king was established in the faith. This account 
not only makes Pradyota a contemporary of Buddha, but also makes 
him a convert to Buddhism. These and other scattered references 
have naturally led to the almost unassailable conclusion that as the 
rulers were contemporaries of lUuldha, they themselves were contem- 
poraries of each otlier. Hence Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar writes that ‘‘this 
point is worth grasping, as tliis synchronism is the only sheet-anchor 
in the troubled sea of Indian chronology.”* 

It is in Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Dhammapada* that, 
for the first time in Pali canonical literature, Candapajjota of Avanti 
is brought into direct relation with Udayana of Kausambi, It gives 


1 E.g. Prasenajit; Mahavag^a HI, 14; Uda3^ana: CullavaggaXl, i, 
1 2-14 ; Bimbisara ; Mahavagga I, 22 ; 39 j 40 ; 11, i ; Cull, V, $ ; VI, 
3, II ; VH, 3, 5 ; Ajata ; Cull, VII, 2, i ; VH, 2, 5 ; XI, l, 8. 

2 P, T. S, (Chalmers), vol, HI, part, i, p, 7. 

3 Psalms of the Brethren (P. T, S.), pp, 238-9. 

4 Car, Lee,, 1918, p, 57, 

5 Ed. Normon, P.T.S., vol, I, Part 2, pp, I92ff. 
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the historic legend of the wooing and forced marriage of Vasavadatta, 
daughter of Candamahasena of Avanti, by Udayana Vatsaraja. It 
is, however, to be noted that in the Dhammapada commentary^ al- 
though a Buddhist canonical work, no attempt is made to bring 
these two monarchs into touch with Buddha or his doctrines. Unlike 
as in the Vinaya texts, they are entirely dissociated from the history 
of the Buddhist cult, and they are merely declared as contemporaries, 
in matrimonial and hostile relation with each other, on the basis of 
old legends. The references to Pradyota arid Udayana in the earlier 
Buddhist texts, with the exception of the reference in the Majj. Nik, 
to the hostile relations between Ajatasatrii and Pradyota, do not 
conclusively establish the fact that Udayana and Pradyota were con- 
temporaries of Buddha and received the ordination from him, or that 
they were strictly contemporary to each other. Udayana, according 
to the Cullavagga,' met Ananda after the death of Buddha and made 
donations to the community. In the Sarny utta Nikaya® a more 
explicit statement is made when Pindola teaches him the subject of 
self-restraint. Pradyota*s contemporaneity with Buddha is also open 
to doubt when it is remembered that nowhere in the earlier Buddhist 
texts is he brou.^ht into direct relation with Buddha, nor is he 
made, if we except the evidence of the Therag.itha commentary, a 
convert to the Buddhist cult. Moreover, his period becomes highly 
doubtful if we take into account Puranic, Jaina and literary eviden- 
ces. 

One thing, however, stands out clearly. In early canonical litera- 
ture there are numerous hints of amorous traits in Udayana’s charac- 
ter,® and of the choleric and ferocious- temper of Pradyota,* It is 
therefore not surprising that ‘‘popular fancy should have woven a 
story that brings two monarchs together in dramatic contrast, narrat- 
ing the capture of Udayana through Pradyota’s stratagem and his 
subsequent escape with the heart and hand of his captor's daughter as a 
prize.”* This explanation will become more forceful when we shall 
study the relevant references in Northern Buddhist texts and later 
secular literature. 

The testimony of the Jatakas is fragmentary and uncertain, but 

CulLy XI, I. 12-14. 2 Sam, 4, iio, 

3 Cull^ XI, 1, 12-15 j Sam, Nik\^ 35, 127 ; Udina^ 7-io, 

4 Maha, V. Will, 

5 Priyadareiha, ed. Nariman etc,, p. Ixv. 

DECBMBERi 1930 t 2 
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the very scanty evidence offered throws considerable doubt upon the 
traditional liistory of Pradyota, specially if we admit that the Jatakas 
contain very ancient legends, and that “as regards the allusions to 
political and social conditions they refer for the most part to the 
state of things that existed in North India in and before Buddha's 
time/’^ 

In the Sarabhahga Jataka,^ for instance, the following story 
occurs. The Bodhisattva was born in Benares as Jotipala in king 
Brahmadalta's time. He left the world and repaired to the banks of 
the Godavari, The number of ascetics growing large, he asked one of 
his disciples, Salissara, to leave with a number of ascetics and take 
up his abode “near the town of Lambaciilaka in the provinces of 
king Candapajjota/' He sent another disciple Kaladevala in a 
like manner to the “Ghanasela Mountain in the south country 
in the kingdom of Avanti/* and asked him to settle near it. This 
story occurs in the main part {Adiavatthn) of the Jataka, and is 
therefore a part of the ancient lore. The name, Candapajjota occurs 
in this single story in the whole Jataka collection, and that in the 
Afxtavatttu^ and he is not brought into relation with Udayana of 
KausambI, Prasenajit of Kosala and Bimbisara and Ajatasatru of 
Magadha, In contra distinction it may be pointed out that the other 
rulers of India, who, according to other canonical texts, were con- 
temporaries of Buddha and hence contemporaries of each other, 
are mentioned times without number in the Jiitaka, not in the Atita* 
vatthu (story of the past) but in the paccuppannavatthu (story of the 
present), and they are also ill these numerous instances brought into 
direct relation with each other. 

Another stray reference to Pradyota is given in Indriya Jataka,* 
where with a very slight difference the same story occurs, but here 
we come across the name Pajaka who is no other than Pajjota. 

These stories, therefore, have some significance in reference to 
the period of Pradyota and his relations with contemporary monarchs. 
The doubt that enters our mind when we study the foregoing testi- 
monies is confirmed when we go through these Jataka stories,— the 
doubt, that is, that Pradyota had direct relations with Buddha or as a 
supporter of his cult had relations with the traditional contemporaries 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India^ p, 207; Buhler, Indische Siudien^ 
no. 5, 2 Cowers ed, vol, v, pp. 70-71. 

3 Cowell, 111, p, 277, 
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of Buddha. The figure of Pradyotaj therefore, stands isolated, and 
he seems to move further away from the ^'sheet-anchor'* of ancient 
Indian chronology,' 

Testimony of Northern Buddhism 

Tibetan Buddhist legends^ establish the closest possible synchron- 
ism of Buddha with the four traditional rulers. Pradyota, son of 
king Anantanemi of Ujjayini, was born at the same time as 
Buddha, and was so called because the world was illuminated 
as if by a lamp at the time of his birth. He became sovereign of 
Ujjain at the time when Buddha became enlightened. Almost the same 
thing is said of Udayana of Kausambi, Prasenajit of Kosala and 
Bimbisara of Magadha, and these are made to be born at the same 
time as Buddha. This absolute synchronism defeats itself, and we 
may only conclude that there were old traditions to that effect, and 
these were utilised to the best advantage from the standpoint 
of Buddha’s life. But this tendency takes away from the historical 
value of these works, audit will be all the m >re in evidence when 
we shall examine the legends which transformed altogether these 
ancient kings in later romantic literature. 

VVe arrive at different conclusions, however, when we examine 
the Chinese and Nepalese legends. ‘The Romantic Legend of 
•Sakya Buddha,® gives a list of kingdoms which flourished some 
time before Buddha’s birth. 

(1) Magadha (4) Vatsa (7) Mathura 

(2) Kasi (5) Vajora (8) Ilastinapura 

(3) Kosala (6) Mavanti (9) The Island of Pindu 

No mention is made of Prasenajit, About Kausambi, the capital 
of Vatsa, the reigning king is called “thousand excellences*', and 

1 It may, of course, be contended that as the Sarabhauga 
Jataka is contained in the fifth volume of the edition, it gives a 
picture of later conditions. But two facts may be urged against this. 
Firstly, the Indriya Jataka is found in the third volume, and is there- 
fore for the same reason earlier. Secondly, several of the stories in 
the latest volume (vi) have been shown by the has reliefs to have 
been already in existence in the third century B.c, Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India^ p, 205, 

2 Rock hill : Life of Buddha, pp. 17, 32 n, l ; 70 n. i. 

3 Trans, by S. BeaL pp* 27 ff. 
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Ills son “hundred excellences*. The king of Mathura is called Sumitra 
and in reference to Hastinapura the Fan^avas are said to be of 
evil origin. A similarly old list of dynasties occurs in Lalitavistara,^ 

(1) Magadha (4) Vaisali (7) Hastinapura 

(2) Ko§ala (S) Pradyotana (8) Mithila 

dynasty 

(3) VamSaraja- (6) Mathura 

dynasty 

Mathura is called the capital of king Subahu of the race of the valiant 
Kamsa, In connection with Hastinapura mention is made of the 
FandavaSi and Mithila is called the capital of king Sumitra, who 
was not living at the time of Ikiddha’s birth but flourished at a 
very remote period of antiquity. These lists are fairly old, as there 
is mention of Mathura, Hastinapura, Mithila and reference is made 
to the Pandavas, Sumitra, and Subahu, and we can also interpret 
the names “thousand excellences” and “hundred excellences'^ in 
Beal's list as “Sahasranika" & “k 5 atrinlka^ of the Puranas, who were 
respectively two generations and one higher than Udayana of 
KausambI and a contemi^orary of Buddha, While, therefore, no 
contemporary of Buddha is mentioned and there are distinct traces 
of the lists being considerably older, we are surprised to find mention 
of the Mavanti country and the Pradyotana dymiFty, Again, the 
contemporaneity of Candapajjota with Buddha becomes questiun- 
able. Buddhist legends, therefore, both earlier and later, Northern 
and Southern, have different traditions to offer and while there is 
considerable unanimity in regard to Bimbisara and Prasenajit, the 
greatest diversity prevails regarding Udayana and Pradyota, 

fain testimony 

Jain literature is uniformly silent about Pradyota and his dynasty, 
and although it says a good deal about Sreriika, Kimika and Udayin, 
about Rajagrha, Pataliputra, SravastI and even KausambI, it has 
nothing to record about Udayana or Pradyota or Ujjain. On the 
one hand, there is paucity of Jain materials, on the other the progress 
of the Jain cult in Northern India has not been properly investigated. 
But it is nevertheless a fact that early in its career it had a powerful 
hold on the region round about Rajagrha, and that later on it 


Trans. Rajendralal Mitra {Bib^ Ind.\ pp. 38 ff. 
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shifted towards the west and the south-west and obtained a firm 
footing in Mathura and the region round about Ujjain. And as the 
Buddhist literature, both canonical and non-canonical, utilised the 
local Pradyota legend and mixed it up with the history of community 
when it extended westward, so there are stray references even in Jain 
works to Pradyota and Palaka, where most incongruously they are 
brought into line with MahavTra. 

Thus in the memorial verses of Mcriituiiga's Theravali* and 
Vicarasrenl,® the death of Mahavira is made to synchronise with 
the death of Candapradyota of Avanti and the accession of Palaka, 
just as in Buddhist works the birth of Biuldlua is made to synchronise 
with the birth of Pradyota,^ and the Nirvana of Buddha with the 
landing of Vijaya in Ceylon.* These memorial verses are very 
old, and they are found in almost identical words in many other 
chronological works and commentaries.® Although the provenance 
of the verses was certainly Magadha, they were written down when 
Magadha ceased to be a Jain centre and Ujjain took its place,® 
and an attempt was necessarily made, to fill up the ga[), in a chrono- 
logical scheme, between the death of Mahavira and the Vikrama 
and Saka eras. Naturally, the local legend was utilised and Pradyota 
and Palaka, who had nothing to do with the Magadha dynasties 
or the spread of Jainism westward much later on in the time of 
Asoka*s grandson Samprati, were given a place in the chronological 
scheme and made contemporaries of Mahavira.^ 

Hemacandra does not take any notice of Pradyota and Palaka, 
and as Jacobi* is inclined to regard the traditions followed by 

1 Literary Remaim of Dr. Bhau Daji, pp, 129 ff. 

2 Jacobi's l 7 itro. to the KalpasTitra of Bliadrahdhu^ p. 7. 

3 Rockhill. 

4 Mahavamsa, 

5 E. g., in a patjavali of the Tapagachcha published by Joha- 
nnes Klatt, Ind, Ant,^ XI, (1882), pp. 251 ff. 

6 Jarl Carpentier, ItuL Ant., 1914, pp. 119 

7 Much the same conclusion is reached, although by a different 

process, by Jacobi in his Intro, to Kalpas^ pp. 8, 9. The explanation 
offered by Jarl Carpentier 19*4. PP* U 9 ff.) that PMaka of 

the gathas is really Hastipala or °palago of Pava in whose time 
Mahavira died, is far-fetched though ingenious. 

8 Loc, cit.f p. 8, 
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Hemacandra as more reliable than the chronological gath^a^ bis acc- 
ount deserves some attention. In his Paridistaparvan he gives a long 
accoiiiit of Udayiiii the successor of Aajatadatru on the throne of 
Magadha, and refers to his rivalry with the then king of Avanti 
by means of an anecdote.' It is to be noticed that the Avanti 
king is not named> whereas from the gaihas we have to gather 
that Udayin was a contemporary of Palaka. But that Palaka was 
not meant by Hemacandra is clear from the anecdote itself in 
which we find that the Avanti king outlived Udayin, although 
the verses in Merulunga and other pattavalis explicitly establish 
the synchronism of the deaths of Udayin and Palaka. Jain traditionsi 
therefore, are contradictory so far as Palaka of Avanti is concerned, 
and he becomes a highly doubtful figure and a chronological 
fiction.^ 


Literary evidence 

Literary evidence of a strictly historical character, chiefly with 
reference to the Pradyota dynasty, its place in Indian chronology 
and its relations to contemporary dynasties, is wanting. We get 
numerous references no doubts but they are sadly intermixed with 
fables and folk-lore a id “tliaumaturges/^ often contradictory in them- 
selves and drawing materials from all sources as well as from poetic 
fancies. They are of course severed from all religious associations, 
but the materials they offer are also to be found in Jain and Buddhist 
canonical and non-canonical works, as well as to a certain extent 
in the Puranas. It is therefore very difficult to evaluate them his- 
torically and find out what fresh historical materials, as distinguished 
from poetic fabrications, they actually offer in respect of the ancient 
Indian dynasties, 

1 Sthaviravalicarita, ed, Jacobi {Bib. Ind.)^ pp. 45-6, 

2 A similar conclusion is made by R. P, Chanda ; The Pu^ya- 
mitra and the Suuga Empire, Ind. Hist. ( 2 *» Sept, 1929, pp. 399-400. 

A quaint reference is made by Lak.^m!vallabha in his Kalpadruma- 
kalika, a commentary on the Jain Kalpasfitras, to a king Udayana 
who conquered Canda Pradyota and became the lord of Ujjain. It 
was certainly a different tradition altogether, and we are not at all 
justified in bringing it into line with the traditions under review. See 
in this connection the admirable comment made by Mall in his Intro, 
to Suban ihu's Vasavadatta^ p, 5 note. 
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From the standpoint of the Pradyota dynasty one thing at least 
is clear. It is decidedly an Ujjain dynasty, and in this respect the 
evidence of literature is in perfect accord with Buddhist testimony. 
There are exceptions no doubt, but they simply confirm the general 
assumption that Pradyota Mahasena was no other than Candapajjota 
of Ujjain of the Buddhist canonical literature. But the very fact 
that some attempt was made to distinguish the two sovereigns 
and make Pradyota king of Magadha and not of Avanti, shows to 
what extent the Puranic order of Magadha kings obtained its hold 
on popular imagination when it was divested of all strictly religious 
associations. Thus in the Kasmirian version of the Byhatkatha, 
both in Somadeva and Kaemendra’s works, we find Pradyota 
of Magadha, father of Padmavatl, clearly distinguished from Maha- 
sena or Candamahasena of Ujjain, father of Vasavadatta. In KSS' 
Pradyota, father of Padmavatl and father-in-law of Udayana, is 
clearly called '‘king of Magadha.” In another place® Pradj^ota, king 
of Magadha, is clearly distinguished from Candamahasena of Ujjain. 
Kfemendra^s work is in perfect agreement with the KSS. Pradyota 
is called in one place® king of Magadha, and in another dis- 
tinguished from Mahasena of Ujjain.* This distinction is main- 
tained throughout, and whenever Palaka and other princes of Avanti 
are mentioned, they are always the descendants of Mahasena, 
and not of Pradyota who stands alone as the king of Magadha and 
father of Padmavatl.® Historically speaking, the dynasty might 
have belonged to Ujjain, but there is evidence that there was some 
confusion about the identity and sphere of influence of Pradyota, a 
confusion which is also in evidence in Jain records already examined. 

Just as in early Buddhist canonical literature Bimbisara and Ajata- 
fiatru of Magadha are brought into close relations, friendly and other- 
wise, with Prasenajit of Kosala, so in Giinadhya’s work, in Bhasa's 


1 Trans, by Tawney, vol, 2, pp. 1-3. 

2 /Wrf., vol, 3, p. 87. 

3 Brhatkathiima'hjar% (Kavyamala series), p. 73, verse 93. 

4 Ibid,s p. 83, verse 176. 

5 We should at the same time admit that an earlier version of 
Gunarjhya’s Brhatkatha and hence more in accordance with ancient 
legends, the Byhatkatha-SIokasaingraha of Biidhasvamin, utilises the 
Padmavat! legends as well as makes Pradyota Mahasena king of 
Ujjain, Cf. Lac6te's Essay on Guif^ihya and Brhatkatha^ p, 158. 
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drama and the Mrcchakatika the dynasties that ruled over Avaiili 
and Kausambi are brought together, alike in a friendly and hostile 
way, and traditions in respect of these relations were so firmly rooted 
in popular imagination that in most works of the classical Sanskrit 
epoch we find clear allusions to them, as in the Kautiliya, in the 
Meghaduta, in the dramas of Harsa, as well as in PatafijalPs Malia- 
bhasya. An echo of these relations between Avanti and KauSambi 
is also found in a later Pali canonical work cited above, the Dhamma- 
pada commentary of Ihiddhaghosa, in which the story of Udayana of 
Kausambi and Vasavadatta, daughter of Candapajjota of Avanti, is 
related, In the Pali work we have only the gist of the traditions which 
gradually gathered round the persons of Mahasena and Udayana and 
their descendants, traditions without any source as to time and 
circumstance perhaps, but enlarging and transforming Indian and 
extra-Indian religious and non-religious works. These traditions and 
the legends which they have produced are therefore to be examined, 
and they are to be compared with Buddhist and Jain legends, if we 
want to have some idea of the way in which the four royal dynasties of 
ancient India are brought together. It is the only method which 
will enable us to set Pradyota and the dynasty which he represented 
in a proper historical frame- work. 

The nexus of Udayana-Pradyota traditions is the story of Vasava- 
datla, briefly narrated in the Dhammapada commentary but given 
a fuller space in the works of Somadeva and Ksemendra, a 
story moreover from which stage and romance have borrowed to 
such a large extent and which is the object of so many allu- 
sions in literature.' It is a part of the original Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya, [but like many tales generally known as peculiar to the 
Bfhatkatha, it is a kind of property without a master having its ex- 
istence in folk-lore, in versions different from each other. Thus we have 
a Vasavadatta mentioned by Katyiiyana another is mentioned 
by Bana and Subandlui ^ a Vasavadatta married to Sanjaya is men- 
tioned by Bhababhuti in the Malatl-Madhava j® while in the Divya- 


1 It is to be noticed that Kalidasa's Meghaduta refers in a 
Vague way to some connection between Udayana and Ujjan and does 
not at all allude to the Vasavadatta legend, 

2 Referred to by Hall in his ed, of Subandhu's Vasavadatta, p. I. 

3 Wilson's Indian Theatre, II, p. 35, 
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vadana' we find Vasavadatta as a criminal courtezan of Mathura, 
converted to Buddhism. Again, whereas in the Brhatkatha the 
Vasavadatta story is a part of the Udayana legend, in Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary it is a part of the Pradyota legend, and both in the 
Dhammapada commentary and the ?»Iula-sarvastivada Vinaya the 
story is a mere digression incorporated into the history of Samavatl.* 
The legend, omitted in early Pali canonical literature, therefore, is 
of slight historical value, as it does not definitely and exclusively 
define the relations between Pradyota and Udayana. These two, 
without any relations in early Buddliist texts, are now brought to- 
gether, and Vasavadatta, a character drawn from independent and 
varied sources, is brought to play a part in it. 

The same argument applies, and possibly with more force, to the 
Padmavati legend. It has not obtained as wide a celebrity as the 
.story of Vasavadatta, and therefore the allusions to it are rare. In 
KSS and BKM, as already pointed out, Padmavati is the daughter 
of Pradyota of Magadha who is also the father-in-law of Udayana 
Vatsaraja. In the Brhatkatha-^lokasaingraha, Padmavati is repeatedly 
called the *^Magadha woman,” but her father's name is not mentioned.* 
Bhasa, in his Svapna-vasavadatta, gives a much fuller treatment of 
the Padmavati legend, but he makes her not the daughter of Pra- 
dyota but the sister of Darsaka, king of Magadha, The Buddhist 
legend deals with Udayana's relations with Vasavadatta, Anupama, 
Samavatl and other women, but it is absolutely silent about Padina- 
vatT. This is entirely the creation of Gunadhya who transforms and 
improves upon the character of Anupama, and makes Padmavati a 
fit object of romance.^ Gunadhya’s method is closely followed by 
Harsa in his Ratnavall, where no mention is made of Padmavati, but 
where the Padmavati legend makes way for the story of the fortunes 
of Ratnavall, which is brought into relation with the burning of 
Vasavadatta at Lavanaka.® Besides, in some places in Jain litera- 
ture the Padmavati legend occurs, but in different forms, Padmavati 
was a courtezan of Avanti on whom Bimbisara of Magadha begot 
Abhayakumara. Ajatasatru also had a wife named Padmavati, through 

1 Ed. by Cowell and Neill, pp. 352ff. 

2 Lacote’s Essay on Giniad/tya and Brhatkatha^ pp. 182, 187, 

3 Lac6te*s Essay on Gunadhya and Brhatkatha^ p. 173 # 

4 Ibid,, p. 199. 

5 Priyadarhika^ ed, by Nariman, p. Ixxv, 
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whose instigation he waged war with his maternal grandfather, Cetaka 
of VaMali.^ Padmrwati was also the queen of Afcka who gave 
birth to Kunala,2 Thus the Padmavatt legend mixes up inextric- 
ably Udayana, Pradyota, Bimbisara, AjataSatru and Avanti, 

If then there are co/iflicting accounts of Pradyota and Udayana 
in Indian folk-lore, the romances and dramas, the same uncertainty 
hangs over the testimony of Buddhist treatises cited above, in sharp 
contrast with their vivid delineation of the relations between Magadha 
and Ko^ala. In this connection, we are of course to distinguish the 
evidence of the early Buddhist texts from that of later Buddhist works 
which in many cases drew copiously upon the extant folk-lore, in 
common with secular literature, e.g., the Brbatkatha and the traditions 
followed by Bhasa. 

As pointed out above, Pradyota of Ujjain is twice mentioned in 
early canonical texts, once in the Mahavagga and again in Majj. 
Nik. In Mahavagga Pradyota is brought into relation with Bimbi- 
sara of Magadha through the story of Jivaka Kumarabhacca. The 
significance of the episode has already been pointed out, but what 
makes it all the more important to us is the fact that the really 
important character is Jivaka whose importance is enhanced by asso- 
ciation with Pradyota and Bimbisara, The two legends taken to- 
gether make Pradyota a contemporary of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, 
but not of Buddha and Udayana,-— a fact borne out by the references 
to Pradyota in the Jataka. It is only in the Theragatha commen- 
tary^ that Pradyota is brought into actual relations with Buddha 
through the agency of Mahrikaccayana,andit is Gunadhya and Buddlia- 
ghoaa who for the first time bring him into relations with Udayana 
through the instrumenlality of Vasavadattii, when it becomes the 
central theme of Bhasa^s Pratijua-yaugandharayana and a most im- 
portant legend in Tibetan and Chinese traditions. The progress of 


1 Uvasagadasao {QdAioQrnlQ)t App. i. p, yn ; NirayavalisuUim 
(ed. Warren), Sec. 3. 

2 Divyavadanay Cowell and Neill, pp. 405-6. 

3 P.T.S. pp. 238-9 ; also in Tibetan Kandjur. 

In the Karma-Sataka, e.g., Pradyota is made a contemporary of 
Buddha and converted by Katyayana. It is to be noted, however, 
that in this connection Pradyota is said to be a contemporary of 
Udayana of Suvira, not of Kausambl. L. Peer, Karmaialaka, 
/ourml Asiaiiquei 9 seric, Tome XVJI, p, 439.* 
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the Pfadyota legend is interesting ; in that it shows a deliberate 
attempt made from age to age to mould it in the light of fresh cir- 
cumstances and exigencies till we reach the absurdity that Pradyota 
was a contemporary of Dari^aka of Magadha.' Pradyota who, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Puranas ruled for 23 
years,® is made the contemporary of Bimbisara, AjataSatru and 
DarSaka successively, that is for a period far in excess of the Pura- 
nic datum. 

What is said about Pradyota is also true to a large extent of 
Udayana of Kauaambi. The earliest mention of him in the Buddhist 
texts is in the Cullavagga,® where he meets Ananda after the 
death of Buddha^ speaks to him as a familiar friend and makes dona- 
tions to the community. In another place* he is converted to the 
creed of Buddha by Pindola Bharadvaja. But it is in later Buddhist 
legends and treatises that he is directly made a contemporary of 
Buddha and converted by him.® Simultaneously, he is made a 
contemporary of Pradyota in the Dhammapada Comm., the Brliatkathfi 
and the Sanskrit plays, till he is made to woo like a young lover 
the Magadha princess, Padmavati, when he was far advanced in 
life.® 

The fact seems to be that traditions and folk-lore locally developed 
round the personages who afterwards became famous not only in 
Indian secular literature but also in the history of Buddhism, that 
i.s, Pradyota of Avanti, Udayana of Kaiisfimbi, Prasenajit of Ko^ala, 
and Bimbisara and Ajatasatru of Magadha, The legends were originally 
independent of one another and had nothing Buddhistic about them, 
and it was only bit by bit that these legends found their way into 

I Bhasa*s Svapnavasavadatta, 2 Pargiter, p. 19. 

3 XI, I, 12-14, 4 Samyutta-Nikaya, 4, I27. 

5 Burlingame : Buddhist Legends, I, pp. 277 ff. ? Yuatig Chwang, 
vol, I, p. 369: Divyavadana, pp. 529 ff. A similar idea would be 
conveyed by a Jataka story (CowelFs Ed., vol. Ill, pp. 233f.) where 
Udayana is made a contemporary of Buddha and apparently one 
of his lay disciples, with reference to the story of the she-elephant 
Bhaddavatika. But the allusion to Bhaddavatika makes the story 
of little value for our purpose, because it raises the suspicion that 
the story might have actually sprung up after the Vasavadatta legend 
had become a well-established tradition. 

6 C(*rmichal Lectures^ 1917, p, 70, 
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Buddhist books. As soon as the Buddhist community became 
dominant in a part of the country, its ambition was to invent 
a legend to show that the local heroes of each city had been in rela- 
tion with the master. It amalgamated the several legends and Buddha 
was given a part to play in stories which had at first nothing Buddhis- 
tic in them.^ Thus in Chinese traditions the local Udayana legend 
is utilised to show that Buddha not only met the ruler of KauSSmbl 
but also addressed a Nitisastra to him.® In Tibetan sources,® the 
absurd synchronism is proposed that Pradyota of Ujjain, Udayana 
of Kausambl, Prasenajit of KoSala and Bimbisara of Magadha were 
born on the very same day as Buddha. Moreover, we have in the 
Ceylonese Mahfivainsa the synchronism of the landing of Vijaya 
with Buddha's Parinirvana. An intermixture of independent legends 
like these was conveniently employed in secular works also, Soma- 
deva,* for instance, made Naravrihanadatta listen to a story of Vikra- 
maditya, which shows that the two local story cycles, independent 
of each other and undoubtedly separated by a distance of time, 
were brought together harmoniously. And we have an admixture 
of Buddhistic and secular legends in the 'Tapasa-vatsaraja'* in 
which the author generally follows Bhasa's Svapna-vasavadatta, but 
makes Udayana a Buddhist monk and Paclmfivatl a nun. 

This rather long digression was necessary to show that the 
examination of all tlie different sources make it very difficult to 
establish a synchronism of the early Indian sovereigns who are 
prominent not only in Buddhist but also in secular works. While 
the consensus of evidence is in favou»* of the synchronism of Buddha 
with Prasenajit and Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, Udayana and Pradyota 
generally stand apart, and of these the last remains throughout an 
enigmatic figure floating in time and space/' 

1 Laedte's Essay, p. 171. He even points out that tlie countries 
which beyond doubt Buddha had never visited found every means 
to satisfy their local vanity by pretending that they had had Buddha 
in their midst at least as a Bodhisattva, 

2 Bunyu Nanjio : A Catalogue of the Buddhist Trpitaka^ 1006, 
referred to in Lacote's Essay, p. iSi. 

3 Rockhill's Life of Buddha, p. 17. 4 KSS^ Tars, exx-exxiv. 

5 Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, 1928, Allahabad, 

pp, i6sff. 

6 Oldenberg's Buddha, Excursus I, based on the en u- 
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The Puranas uniformly give 23 years as the reigning period 
of Pradyota. Even the unique Bd ms. in the Dacca University' 
which does not refer to the accession of Pradyota, gives the reigning 
period of Munika as 23 years. A very different conclusion would 
be forced upon us were we to rely on Buddhist legends and secular 
works, where Pradyota is made a contemporary of Bimbisara, Ajata- 
fiatru and DarSaka. Jain testimony (e, g. Merutunga) also errs that 
way, because in making Palaka a contemporary of Udayin it forces 
at least a partial synchronism of Pradyota with Darsaka. If, therefore, 
these evidences are collated, Pradyota would be reigning much longer 
than the Puranic datum. 

Pradyota*s successor Palaka is altogether ignored in Buddhist 
texts, and it is only from the Puranas, the Jain gathas and literary 
allusions in the Brhatkatha and Mrcchakatika that we come to 
know a good deal of him. At this stage one thing strikes us very 
much. While Pradyota of Avanti had some relation with Magadha 
and was feared by Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, from the time of Palaka 
onwards we lose sight of Magadha altogether, and there is nothing 
in the accounts to show that Avanti, under the successors of Pradyo- 
ta, in any way overshadowed the Magadha dynasty. Hence the 
argument that the Puraijas came to incorporate the Pradyota dynasty 
into the Magadha list because (at the time of the Saisunagas) it 
was the most powerful in Northern India overshadowing the three 
other contemporary dynasties, loses much of its force, and although 

meration of some cities for Buddha's *parinirvana* in Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra. Of course, a good deal has to be said in favour of Oldenberg's 
view regarding the spread of Buddhism in Northern India, We have to 
admit, for instance, that at the time of Buddha's demise his religion 
was confined to the Pracyadesa, and that it was only later on and 
along the track marked out by the caravans on their way from Patall- 
putra to Bharukaccha, that Buddhism slowly expanded westward. It 
would appear therefore that Ujjain received the doctrines of the 
Master rather late, and we cannot bring Pradyota into line with 
Buddha. But can we reconcile this fact with the story of Maha- 
kaccayana or with the testimony of Gunadhya, BhJsa and Northern 
Buddhism ? 

I Ms, No, 285 A, dated iS. 1761, 
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Pradyota, according to the legends, was a terrible and powerful 
ruler, his successors were *rois faineants^ The Puranas therefore 
might have been justified in including Pradyota alone among the 
Magadha kings, not the dynasty as a whole. 

While the Mrcchakatika makes only passing allusions to PSlaka, 
his tyranny and his ultimate displacement by Aryaka, we get a fuller 
account in the Brhatkatha. Even here, it has to be noticed, we get 
contradictory accounts and what the Kashmirian version says 
does not always tally with the Nepalese one, the BKSS, which 
gives more of the original Brhatkatha and relates more of Ujjain 
and its traditions than the works of Somadeva and Ksemendra, 
According to the Nepalese legend,' Pradyota is succeeded not by 
his younger son Palaka, but by his elder son Gopala.^ He abdicates, 
however, in favour of Palaka who, in his turn, also abdicates leaving 
his young son Avantivardhana on the throne of Avanti. The 
Kashmirian Brhatkatha gives a difierent account. The elder son of 
Pradyota, Gopala, succeeds Udayana on the tlirone of Avanti. 
Ihit Gopala also gives up the throne of Kausambi and allows Palaka 
to become king instead. Hence, according to the Kashmerian 
Brhatkatha, Palaka not only immediately succeeds Pradyota on the 
throne of Avanti but also, on the death of Udayana and the abdica- 
tion of Gopala, becomes master of Kausambi, What took place in 
the land of Udayana does not concern us here, but so far as Avanti 
is concerned we cannot altogether reject the Nepalese testimony, as 
it not merely finds an echo in one Vs Ms., but also contains a 
more correct version of the Pradyota legend, and is in close agree- 
ment with the Mula-sarvastivada Vinaya.^ The period of Palaka^s 
reign given in the Puranas as 24, 28 or 20 years/ whereas, as we have 
seen, the gathas in Merutu^ga^s Theravali and other Jain Pattavalis, 
give Palaka an unusually long period of 60 years. The propriety of 
placing Palaka in the list set forth by the gathas has been questioned 
and necessarily his rule of 60 years also becomes historically valueless. 
Moreover, both in the Nepalese Brhatkatha and the Mrcchakatika 
his reign is cut short, by abdication in the one and by the revolt 


1 Lac6te*s Essay ^ p. 115. 

2 The name ‘Gopalaka’ actually occurs in one Vs Ms„ Pargiter, 
p. 19, n, 27. 

3 Lacute’s Essay^ p. 181, 4 Pargiter, p. 19, n. 26. 
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of Aryaka in the other. We should therefore give the Puranic 
figures some credit. 

Palaka’s successor is still more enigmatic, and we get mutually 
contradictory accounts in the Puranas, the Mrcchakatika, the 
Kashmirian and Nepalese Prhatkathfi. A ms. of Blifigavala* ends 
the dynasty with Palaka, but nearly all the Puranas make ViSakhayupa 
the son and successor of Palaka. ^ This Puranic name stands alone 
and does not occur in the legends of the Avanti dynasty, and what 
is stranger still, he is given a long reign of at least 50 years. The 
unanimity of the Puranic tradition in this respect cannot be ignored, 
and whether we put him in his proper place or towards the end of 
the list, he is a part of the list all the same. In J^udraka^s play Palaka 
is killed by the cow-boy Aryaka who succeeds him, an abnormal 
phenomenon.® The Mrcchakatika, of course, is not a political 
drama, even less political than Bhiisa’s Pratijua-yaugandharayana and 
Svapna-vasavadatta, and as a ‘drama of invention* {^PraJzarana) it 
has naturally twisted the traditional Praclyota legend to meet drama- 
tic exigencies. Siidraka, however, makes one thing clear. Palaka 
was a tyrant and he was overthrown and succeeded by Aryaka, 
The Nepalese Brhatkatha, in common with the Kashmirian versions, 
has omitted Aryaka altogether, and while the Nepalese legend makes 
Palaka abdicate in favour of Avantivardhana, son of Gopala, 
the Kashmirian versions make Avantivardhana a son of Palaka, but 
do not mention the abdication of Palaka or the accession of Avanti- 
vardhana, All things considered, it is extremely difficult to reconstruct 
the history of the dynasty after Palaka, and any conclusion based 
on mere probability is sure to raise difficulties. 

Viaakhayupa's successor, according to the Puranas,® is Suryaka 
or Ajaka (differently named). It is tempting to connect him with 
Aryaka of Siidraka, specially as in the Puranas no relation is estab- 

1 Pargiter’s «Bh, p. 18, 

2 Visakhayupa is, however, placed last in ;;iVa, Pargiter, p. 18, 

3 Dr. S. Praclhan, in his Chronology of Ancient India^ p. 236, 
suggests that ^Gopola-d^rakai means son of Gopala, but it is difficult 
to imagine how the son of Gopala could be taken out of his ‘ghosa* 
or hamlet and then imprisoned. The same thing may also be said 
about Jayaswal's interpretation that 'Gopala ddraka is *boy-Gop^la*, 
(/. B, 0. R. S„ 1915, p, 107). 

4 JuacOte, p, 1 15. 5 With one exception, //;Va, Parg,, p, 18, 
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lished between him and his predecessor. But nowhere in the 
Puranas is he given the correct Sanskrit name 'Aryaka\^ and even 
where Vidakhayupa is dropped^ Palaka is also dropped, and Ajaka 
IS made the direct successor of Pradyota.® Moreover, the accession 
of Ajaka leaves no room for Avantivardhana of BKSS. 

The last king of the dynasty, according to the Puranas, is Nandi- 
vardhana. Attempts have been made to connect him with Avantivar- 
dhana of the BrhatkathS and Nandivardhana of the Saiiunaga 
dynasty.® It is a fact that many Mt. Mss, and also ^Va^ omit 
Nandivardhana, and that he does not at all figure in the traditional 
legends of the Avanti dynasty. Mr, Jayaswal’s remarkably ingenious 
theory of Nandivardhana Kaliiaoka and his 'digvijaya* very logically 
reconciles Nandivardhana of the Saisunaga list and Avantivardhana 
of the legendary Avanti list® But his attempt to equate him 
with Nandivardliana of the Pradyota list in the Puranas is less convin- 
cing, In the first place, similarity of names is a very common feature 
of the Puranic lists,® and it is well for us to remember Prof, Wil- 
soiPs remark that “in India, identity of name is by no means identity 
of person*\ Secondly, tlie Bhagavata Purana, in order to avoid a 
natural confusion between the two kings of the two dynasties bearing 
the same name, explicitly and uniformly calls Udayi of the Saisunaga 
list Ajaya^'^ and his son and successor Nandivardhana, A/eya.^ 

JYOTIRMOY Sen 

1 Of course 'Ajaka* may be a survival of the original Prakrt 
form (Parg., p. x), but if ‘Suryaka* can occur in Mt. generally, 
•Aryaka' also in all propriety might have been in at least one ms. 

2 MVsl, in Parg., p. i8. 

3 Jayaswal,/,Z?. 0 .A\ 6 '., 1915, p. 108. 

4 Parg,, pp. 17, 18. 

5 Jayaswal, l.B.O,R.S., 1915, pp. y/ff. 

6 For example.the Paurava list mentions one Brhadratha and the 
Maurya list another ; there is one Sahadeva in the Aik^aka list and 
another in the Barhadratha ; there are two ^Sunelras* in the Barhadra- 
tba list and two Satanikas in the Paurava list. Two similar names 
in the same list might be more easily confused, and hence the two 
SaianUas of the Paurava list have been clearly distinguished (Parg.i 
p. 4 i n. 6 > p. 7* n. 62). 

7 l*arg., p. 22, n. 30, 


8 Ibid.* p. 22| n, 38. 



Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya 

Vidyaranya is one of the most popular figures in the mediaeval 
history of South India. He is said to have raised the brothers Hakka 
(Harihara) and Bukka of humble origin to kingship and thus founded 
the great Vijayanagar empire. lie is also reputed to have been the 
author of the famous Vcdic commentaries and a host of other works 
numbering more than 200 bearing on varied subjects like philosophy, 
sacrificial ritual, grammar, medicine, astrology, statecraft and the 
smrtis. The famous city of Vijayanagar, now in ruins, is said to have 
been planned by him and named Vidyfinagara after him and numerous 
legends are current whicli extol his occult power by which be is said to 
have created a shower of gold in that capital and thus provided the 
sinews of war for the early Vijayanagar kings. He is at the same time 
stated to have been the head of the famous mutt at Snigert held in 
high reverence by the numerous followers of Saiikaracarya in the 
South and to have erected the fine tem[)le of Vidyasafikara. He is 
believed to have assisted the early Vijayanagar kings as general, 
minister and spiritual adviser. Lastly, we find him as the author of 
a Kalnjiiana foretelling the glorious future of the famous city of 
Vijayanagar and its ultimate destruction. 

A number of works has sprung up in recent years dealing with 
the life and achievements of Vidyaranya claiming to be based on 
popular legends and traditions and, to some extent, on colophons in 
literary works, inscriptions and narratives of foreign travellers. Much 
of this literature, however, shows clearly that the writers take for grant- 
ed the identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya, brother of Sayana, 
who was the author of a commentary on Parasarasmrti and several 
other works. Once this identity is assumed, all the writings and 
achievements, not only of this Madhavacarya, but of his brother, Sayana 
and of several other Madhavacaryas, contemporary or otherwise, are 
easily foisted on Vidyaranya. It is therelore necessary to examine 
the above question of identity critically with the help of all 
the materials available, inscriptional, literary and traditional, in order 
to determine what position was held by Vidyaranya in the early 
history of Vijayanagar. 

The first great writer who has attempted to unravel the tangle 
of some of these identities is Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacar, who in 

I.HtQ., DECEMBER, 1930 
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his able and cautious article, ‘Macihavacarya and his younger Brothers\ 
published in the Indian Antiquary for 1916, has proved that Madhava- 
mantrin (governor of Banavase, and author of the Tatparyadipika, who 
is also sometimes confused with Vidyaranya), and Sayana-Madhava, 
author of the Sarvadarsanasarigraha, are quite distinct from Madhava- 
carya, brother of Sayanacarya, The next and the most important 
question to be determined is, can Vidyaranya be identical with 
Madhavacarya, brother of Sayanacarya and author of several works 
including Parasaramadhaviya ? A careful examination of all the in- 
formation available on the subject, however, proves that the balance 
of evidence is definitely against such identification. 

(i) In the first place not one of the several inscriptions which refer 
to Vidyaranya and his several predecessors and successors in the 
Srfigeri mutt where he was a pontiff ever identifies him with Madhava- 
carya,* Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacar who has examined the 
question carefully in his article referred to above says (p. 18), *‘I do 

not remember having come across any inscription which states 
explicitly that Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya are one and the same 
individual/* If Madhavacarya was identical with Vidyaranya, the 
fact would have leaked out in one or other of these records. 


I Epigraphia Carnatica VI, Sringeri i of 1346 a.d, of BharatitTrthaj 
Mysore Archaeological Report 1916, p. 56, Vagisvarl temple 
inscription at Sringeri of Vidyatirtha, 135G j E.C, IV, Yedalore 46 
and Mysore Archceological Report 1915, p, 51 ; Hebbasur and 
Agrahara Bachahalli copper-pIatcs of S. 1298 (1377) referring to 
Vidyatirtha ; Mysore Archaeological Report 1916, pp. 56-59, Sringeri 
mutt kadita of 1380, copper-plate grants of 1384 and 1386 A.D. of 
Vidyaranya ; Mysore Archaeological Report 1908, p, 14, Inam 
Office copper-plate grant of Vidyaranya from Sringeri dated 1386 
A,D. ; E.C VI, Koppa 19 of 1377 and 30 of 1378 of Vidyaranya, 
spurious copper plate grants of Vidyaranya of Kolar and Nellore 
Districts— Indian Antiquary 38, pp. 89-91 and Nellore District 
inscriptions, vol. I, p. 109 ; inscriptions invoking Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyaranya— E.C. VI, Sringeri 28 of 1402 ; 31 of 1407 ; 2 & 12 of 
1603 etc ; later inscriptions eulogising Vidyaraiiya— E.C. VI, Sringeri 
11 & 13 of 1652; E. C. VIII, Nagar 67 of 1450 and 68 of 1463 ; 
Ef C. VII, Channagiri 62 of 1565 ; E. C, XI, Cbitaidrug 45 and 
Challakere $i of 16th Century A. D. etc. 
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(2) Similarly the few inscriptions that refer to Madhavacarya 

and his brother Sayana never indicate any connection between him 
and Vidyaranya. (a) The undated Arulala-Perumal temple ins- 
cription of Conjeeveram (Ep, Indica III, p, n8), which gives 
the names of Sayana's parents, brothers, their gotra and patron (Prince 
Safigama, son of Kampa) ; (b) Hulikere copper plate of 4th December 
* 37 ^ *300 Kalayukta Margasira Paurnami Saturday and lunar 

eclipse) of the reign of Harihara II recording the gift of the village 
Honnalapura by Muddapa, the minister, to various Brahmanas, the 
first among the donees being Sriinan Sayaniicarya, follower of 
Baudhayana-sutra and of Bharadvaja-gotra (E, C. V, Channarayapatna 
Taluk 256) ; (c) Agrahara-BachahaUi plates of Krsnarajpet Taluk, 
Mysore District of A. D, 1377, P'eb. 24 Tuesday (S, 1298 Nala, 
Phal. Bahula 1 Tuesday Uttarayana, Phalguni Naksatra) recording 
the gift of the village Bacheyahalli by Harihara II, in memory of his 
father, among the donees being Sfiynacarya and his son Siriga^a 
(Mysore Archaeological Report 1915, p. 57 ) and Madhavacarya's 
son Mayanna etc., (Ibid., p. 42) ; (d) Ilariluar temple stone inscription 
(E. C. XI, Oavangere 34) of 1301 Siddharthi Kartika Su 12 Sunday 
(October 23, 1379 A. D.) recording the gift of Chikka Hadaka village 
by Muddapadaudesa to several Brrdunanas among whom Sayanacarya 
comes second ; (c) a stone inscription near Krsnasvami temple, 
Hampe, Hospet Taluk, Bellari District (S. I, I. IV, p. 60, no. 38 
of 1889, Madras) of the reign of Devaraya, Vijayanagar king, dated 

1332, Virodhi Phalguna Ba.i (February 20, 1410) recording the 
setting up of Ganesa in a temple by Laksmidharadeva of Kannac^iga- 
kula, son of Ramarasa and Singale, sister of Madarasa (Kannada form 
of Madhava) and Sayana, speaks of the brothers (Madarasa and Sayana) 
as great ministers of the ancestors of Devaraya and that they had 
constructed various works of charity like wells, tanks, temples, agra- 
haras, etc. — not one of these records either refers to Madhavacarya*s 
becoming an ascetic with the name of Vidyaranya nor to his holding 
the office of the pontiff of Sriigerl Mutt. 

(3) The details about the life of Madhavacarya that are found in his 
own works not merely fail to show any connection between him and 
Vidyaranya but prove him to be quite distinct from Vidyaranya, 
The first work of Madhavacarya that is available is Pariharasmtiu^ 
vyakhyUt a commentary on the Parasarasmiti, giving rules about the 
daily conduct and rituals of the Hindus. In the introductory verses 
of this work Madhavacarya tells us that he was favoured by the 
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gurus BharatitTrtha and VidyritTrtha and that he was a minister and 
kulaguru (family preceptor) of King Biikka as Angirasa is to Indra, 
that he belonged to Bharadvaja-gotra, YajuS-Slikha and Bodhayana- 
sutra and that his parents were Mfiyana and Srimati, and that he 
had Sayana and Bhoganfitha as his younger brothers. The colophons 
at the end of each chapter of the work tell us that he was also styled 
Madhavamjitya and that he was the sTimrZtjyadhurandhara (bearer of 
the burden of government) of maharajadhiraja Vira liukka. The next 
work of Mildhavacarya is Vyavahara-viadhava^ a supplementary 
volume to the first work and dealing with Hindu law and polity. 
Here also his gurus and patron king are praised in the same verses 
as the introductory verses of the first work but his parents and brothers 
are not named either in this or in the succeeding compositions, per- 
haps because details regarding these had been given in his first 
work (Parasrasmrtivyfdvhya) to which they were companion volumes, 
Kalaimdhaviya or KTdaniruaya is the next work of the author in the 
introductory verses of which he says that after the composition of his 
commentary on the Parasarasmrti giving details about dharma^ he 
wrote this work to determine the suitable or auspicious times when the 
dharma or acts of religion should be performed.^ Ilis gurus and 
patron king are praised in tlie work also in the same manner as in the 
previous book, Jv'oanmuktiviveka is another work of Aladhavacarya 
which is a supplement to ins first work. In an introductory verse of 
this short work we learn tliat details reganling tlie different kinds of 
ascetics are already given by him in his commentary on the Parasara- 
smrti but the rules regarding the class of Parahainsa (a class of 
ascetics) are dealt with in the present work.^ No details about the 
patron etc., of the author are given here but at the end of the work 
as also at the beginning a verse is given containing the praise of his 

a— Anandasrama Edition, Poona, 
Unfortunately the Editor, following a faulty Ms. attributes it to Vidya- 
ranya. Such mistakes have occurred also in the case of Madhavamatya's 
Tatparyadipika which certainly is not a work of Vidyaranya, 1 he 
Mysore Oriental Library Ms. c. 745 has the colophon 
at the end with no mention of Vidyaranya. 
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guru Viclyatirtha, Jaimimyanyayantdlavhtara^ a work containing 
in verses the meaning of the sutras of Jaimini explaining the signi- 
ficance of sacrifices and the Vedic terms connected with them is 
another composition of Mfidhavricarya. After praising king Bukka 
and stating that he became all-knowing by the grace of the sage 
Vidyatirtha, Madhavacarya next states in his introductory verses 
that he first composed a treatise on Jaimini*s siitras, that king Bukka 
after praising it before his court ordered him to write a more elabo- 
rate work on the subject and that thereupon he (Madhavacarya) 
composed the present volume by the favour of the ascetic Bharatl- 
tirtha. MadhavficSrya also further says that after dealing with the 
dharma as inculcated in the Smrtis lie has treated in this work of the 
dharma as prescribed in the Sruti (Vedas). The sage Vidyatirtha is also 
invoked in the last of the introductory verses. The colophon at the 
end of the work calls Madhavacarya an ornament to the science 
of Mimamsa of three kandas and a performer of the Soma sacrifices in 
every spring (prati-vasanta somayajin).’ 

These five are the only works which can be attributed with 
certainty to Madliavacarya, son of M-iyana and brother of Sayana- 
carya. There are certain features common to all these, the invoca- 
tory verses addressed to Bharatitirtha and Vidyatirtha and references 
to the first work Parasarasnirtivyakhva, which gives full details about 
the parentage, etc. of the author. Unfortunately under tiie influence 
of the Madhava-Vidyaranya theory, modern editors attribute to him 
the authorship of compositions written by other people of the same 
name, — ^Vidyamadhaviya, Madhavanidana, Sarvadarsanasamgraha etc. 
Another work attributed to him and not acknowledged to be the 
production of different colophons is Sankaravijaya, a poem giving the 
biography of Sauk aracary a. It begins with the praise of Vidyatirtha 
and has a colophon at the end stating that it is Madhaviya. But it 
is too full of inconsistencies and absurdities to be a composition of 
the great Mtidhava. Another work Vaiyasikanyuyainalii giving a brief 
interpretation of the Vedanta-sulras begins with the praise of Vidya- 
tirtha and is attributed by some to be the composition of Madhavacarya, 

I ll Colophon at the end ; 

etc. — 

Jaiminiyanyayamalfivistarai Anandasrama series, 
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but the colophon at thb etid states that it is written by Dharatitirtha 
and there is no reason to d6ubt it. 

From the writings of Maclhavacarya it is therefore evident that 
he was a Brahmin householder, a performer of the Vedic sacrifices 
(which involve animal slaughter) and as a minister, subordinate to king 
Bukka of Vijayanjigar. How could he be identified with Vidyaranya, 
who was a sannyasin and could not as such worship fire or harm animal 
life and who was the pontiff of the Sriugerl Mutt under whose orders 
grants are recorded to have been made by kings and princes in 
inscriptions ?* 

(4) A close examination of the details about Madhavacarya that 
are to be found abundantly in the works of his brother Siiyanacarya 
proves still more clearly that there is nothing common between Vidya- 
ranya and Mridhavficruya. Sayana and Bhoganatha were two 
brothers of Miidhavaciirya referred to in his great work, Parasara- 
smrtivyakhyS (see ante). Now Sfi) anacarya lived at first in the 
eastern part of the Vijayanagar empire including Nellore Dis- 
trict in the court of Prince Kampa, a younger brother of Harihara I. 
After the death of that prince, his son Saiigama II became the 
governor of the kingdom but as he was still a minor child, Sayana 
had to look after the administration of the province during the 
minority and had even to take part in an expedition against king 
Campa. These details are given in Sfiyana's work, Alaiikarasudhanl- 
dhi (see Ind, Ant„ 1916, p. 23). Some time after Sangama II came 
of age, Sayana left the court and went to king Bukka I whom he 
served as minister along with his elder brother Madhavacarya. He 
lived to see Bukka IPs son Harihara II enthroned as king of Vijaya- 
nagar and died during his reign. The works of Sayana are (i) 
Subhasitasudhanidhi, a collection of moral sayings which was 
composed (as is clear from the coloidioii at the end of the work, Ind. 
Ant., 1916, p. 2) during the reign of Prince Kampa ; (2) PrayaScitta- 
sudhanidhi called also Karinavipaka treating of penances ; (3) 
Alaukarasudhanidhi dealing with figures of speech, (4) Dhatuvrtti, 
a treatise on Sanskrit verbs ; (5) Vcdic commentaries ; (6) Purusartha- 


I E. C. VI, Koppa 19 and 30. Cf. also Srngerl Mutt copper- 
plate inscription of 1384 (Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, p. 58) where it is 
said that “by the grace of Vidyaranyamuni, he (Harihara II) acquired 
the empire of knowledge unattainable by kings,” 
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suclhanidhi consisting of Puranic teachings ; and (7) Yajfiatantrasudha- 
nidlii, a work on sacrificial ritual. Of these numbers 3 and 4 were 
written in the reign of Saiigama II. (see Ind. Ant., igi6, p. 2.), while 
the works S and 6 were composed by the orders of king Bukka and at 
the instance of his elder brother, but the commentary on the Atharva- 
veda and some of the Brahmanas including Satapalha were composed 
or completed in the reign of Harihara II. The last work Yajfiatan- 
trasudhanidhi was written in the reign of Harihara II,* 

Now in all the works, Sayana calls himself the younger brother 
of Madhavacarya (called also Madhavarya and Madhava). Their 
parents Mayana and Srimatl and younger brother Bhoganatha are also 
referred to in Sayanacarya’s works. What do we learn about 
Madhavacarya from these works ? Nos. i and 2 merely name 
him, 2 No. 3, Alaiikarasudhanidhi, gives us many details. In the 
■manuscript of the Alaiikarasudhanidhi, pp. 2icf. (No. A. 615, 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore) we find “Mayana's son 
Madhava was justly so called because he was able to rule the earth 
for Bukka*’^ and Madhava is praised (with a pun) “as enjoying 
various pleasures, and surrounded by Brahmins and as a minister of 
all the worlds (ibid., p. 375).'*^ The colophon at the end of this work 
calls Madhavacarya as Bukkaraja-prathamaradhya (object of the 
highest reverence of Ihikkaraja). The introductory verses of the Yajiia- 
tantrasudhanidhi describe Madhava as a performer of great sacrifices 
(mahakratunam ahartii Madhavaryah sahodarah. — Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2). 
The treatise on verbs, Dhatuvrtti (No, 4), merely names Sayana*s 
brother Madhava. The first part of this work is called Madhavlya 
and Sayana says that he wrote it under that name,® At the begin- 
ning of the second part of the work he also alludes to the first as his 

1 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit AIss. in the Library of 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, 189^., no. 2: 
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composition : “Vivfttim Madhavlyakhyam” (p. 32, Mysore Oriental 
Libr.iry edition of the Dhatuvrtti). 

The term “Madhaviya” occurring in the colophons of Vedic com- 
mentaries and other later works of Sayana, as a title or name of the 
works and found also in the colophons of most of the Madhavacarya’s 
works cited before has been interpreted by some scholars to mean 
"composed by Madhava". These scliolars infer that the works of 
Sayana having this title were the joint productions of Sayana 
and Madhava, But it is certain that if Sayanacarya had intended to 
express such an idea he would have used some such term as "Saya- 
nena Madhavena ca viracite” or "Sayana-Madhavabhyam viracite” 
instead of saying "iti Sri Sayanrlcarya-viracite Maclhaviye Vedartha- 
prakaSe” etc. Surely Sayana was not lacking either in scholarship 
or courtes)', for he distinctly acknowledges in his works that Madhava- 
carya taught him the interpretation of the puriina, itihasa etc. Further, 
in the introductory verses of the rurus.arthasudlianidhi and of the 
Yajurvedabhasya (quoted in the Mysore Government Oriental Library 
edition of the Dhatuvrtti)’ we are told that king Bukka first commanded 

I II 
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Madhavacarya to compose the treatises but on his representing to 
the king that his younger brother Sayana was well-versed in those 
subjects Bukka ordered the latter to compose the works. This 
distinctly proves that the part played by Madhavacarya was confined 
to his inducing the king to entrust their production to Sayana 
and that he did not himself write the works,* In the case of 
the Vedic commmentaries, the Taittiriyaranyakabhasya, Ananda- 
Srama series, 1891, Suklayajurvedasamhitii, Benares edition, Varnsa- 
brahmanabhaaya, Calcutta, 1892, Taittirlya-saijihitribhSsya, Ananda- 
firama series, Samavedasamhita, Calcutta, 1903, Atharvavedabhasya, 
Bombay, 1895, have colophons and introductory verses stating 
that they are the productions of Siiyana and are called Madhaviya. 
Even in the case of Max Muller’s edition of the Rgvedabhasya, the 
colophons at the end of each anuvaka distinctly give the name of 
Sayana, but in the introductory verses at the beginning, the verses 
in which Madhavacarya was first a'^ked by Bukka to write the 
work are retained,^ and the stanzas which state that Madhavacarya 
requested the king to delegate the v/ork to Sayanaciirya, arc omitted 
by mistake, and the result is that Madhava is represented to have 
carried out the king’s orders for coinpodng the VeJic commentaries. 
That this is a mistake on the part of some of the copyists and editors 
is patent from the colophons of the works whicli acknowledge Sayana 
as the author.^ Further, the production of commentaries on all the 

Stanzas 3 and 4 are omitted in some editions of the Rgvedabhasya, 
but are given in a footnote in Tukaram Tatya’s edition, Bombay, i888 
with the remark , 

I Some scholars hold that the term Madhaviya indicates the 
name of a series of compendiums on all subjects planned by Madhava, 
But there is no evidence to prove any such planning of a series and 
no writer acknowledges any such assistance or guidance from him. 
It is Madhavamatya of Banavase that brought Brrdimanas into Karna- 
taka from AndhradeSa and Kaamira and gave them lands for their 
learning (see E, C., VII, Introduction, p, 38 and E. C„ VIII, Sorab 
375 ). 

ft I II— 

wajKi, Calcutta, 1870, 
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Vedas by Sayana is made certain by the opening verses of the Vamsar 
brahma^abha^ya in which Sayana states that after writing the 
commentary on the Kg, Yajus and Samavedasamhitas he took up the 
Krahmanas for interpretation.* Similarly in the Atharvavedasaiphita- 
bhasya the introductory verses state that after composing a commen- 
tary on the other three Vedas he took up the work of interpreting 
the Atharvavcda.*-* 

The inconsistencies and inaccuracies in Sayanias* Vcdabhagya, which 
have been alluded to by some^* may be due to the fact that Sayana 
depended on the traditional interpretation of the Vedas and Brahma- 
nas such as Yaska, to whom he refers in his works and also on what 
had been explained to him by various Vedic scholars of the day inclu- 
ding his guru Vidyatirtha, Further, there is no direct proof that 
different portions of the Vedabhasya were written by individuals under 

i — Max 

M^lMs Edition ^ 

There are also references to SSyana’s parents and to his previous 
work Dhatuvftti in the Rgbha?ya (see VIII, 46, 68 ; I. 5, 8). 

1 

1 w-Vamsa- 

brahmana-bha^ya, Calcutta^ iSp2. 

I ^j^k^iTf[\\--Atkarvavedasa7iMta- 

bAa§yaf Pajidifs Edition. 

3 See Aufrecht^s Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 711. — “There can be 
very little doubt, and a thorough examination of all parts enables us to 
prove, that Sayana’s comments on the RgveJa and Taittirlyasambita 
were only partially done by himself and carried on by his school. The 
interpretation of the Taiitlrlyabrahmana, Taittiriyaranyaka, Aitareya- 
ranyaka shows a want of discretion which can only be explained on the 
supposition that their authorship belongs to a different author,*^ 

See also Macdoneirs History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 27S • 
“Sayana's comments on the two sainhitas would appear to have been 
only partially composed by himself and to have been completed by his 

pupils. He died in 1387 Say ana’s elder brother, Madhava, was 

minister of king Bukka I. Not only did he too produce works of 
his own, but Sayaga’s commentaries, as composed under his patronage 
dedicated to him as Madhavlya (or influenced by Mad^ava)«'* 
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the edttorshtp of Sayanai beyond the Inane office copper-plate grant ot 
dfAgerl of I j86 (Mys, Arch. Rep., 1908, p. 14), and an oral tradition In 
^pSgerl that special rights of precedence are claimed by a family there 
on the ground that their ancestors helped in the composition of the 
VedabhS^ya (Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, p. 12). 

The genuineness of the Inam office copper-plate grant is question* 
able since it refers to Vidyaranya as living some months after the date 
of his death and the creation of an agrahara in his memory by Harihara 
If according to second Srngeri Mutt copper-plate grant of 1386 (Mys. 
Arch. Rep., t9l6, p. 58). Voluminous writings on various religious sub- 
jects were very common during the period (compare the works of 
VedAntacarya, Madhvacarya and Jayatirtha, etc.). The oral tradition 
regarding the particular claims of a family seems to be untrustworthy 
like several others of its class. 

Any way the name “MadhavTya” occurring in the colophons of 
the VedabhSsyas cannot be interpreted to mean the work of Madhava, 
since it is distinctly the composition of Sayana. Moreover, if Sayana 
wanted to show that the work was the joint production of himself 
and Madhava, he should have put the name of tlie latter first because he 
as his elder brother was entitled to precedence according to Hindu 
usage. Further if “Madhavrya” means the composition of Madhava, 
where is the need for inserting this title in the colophons of Madhava’s 

works after stating that they are his works ? “Ifi Sri Madhava* 

matyasya kftau Parasarasmrti-vyakhyay.'im Madhavlyayam prathamo- 
dhyayah” etc. Again, the DliAtuvrtti which is the first production of 
Sayana bearing the title Madhavlya was written by him when he was 
still far away in the east in the court of Saiigama If, while Madhava 
was a minister under king Bukka I in Vijayanagar. Madhava never 
served Safigama II or he would have praised him in one of his works. 
How could the two brothers have been joint authors of such an ela- 
borate treatise when the two were living far away ? in fact, there is no 
reason or necessity for interpreting the word “Madhaviya" in these 
works as meaning the production of Madhava, and such an interpretation 
is directly opposed to what Sayana himself says regarding its meaning. 

Turning back to the question of the supposed identity between 
Mtdhavacarya and Vidyaranya, the works of Siiyana, as also of MSdha- 
vacarya show the latter to be a trusted minister of Bukka II who 
commanded him and later his brother Siiyana to deliver religious dis- 
courses to him and to compose treatises on the interpretation of the 
Vedas, Snirtis and I*urai)as, and Ihal hq was a married man (as no 
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Hindu could perfom a Vedic sacrifice unless he had a wife alive), and 
that he was a careful observer of the religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices ordained for a Jiouseliolder in the Smrtis. But the whole 
of the tradition relating to Vidyaranya including the narratives of 
Nuniz and Ferishta depicts him as having received sannyasa long 
before Hukka I came to the throne and as having gained the throne 
for Harihara I by his spiritual power. Surely Madhavacarya could 
not have been both a householder in the full enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures (anantabhogasamsakta) and a sannyasin (named Vidyaranya) 
at the same time. Moreover, the Hindu Smrtis of which botli Madha- 
vScarya and Sayana were such good exponents enjoin civil death on a 
person after becoming a sannyasin, and he cannot use his former name 
(a new name will be given to him by his guru) or speak of his parents 
or his family or gotra. Thus Madhvficarya and JayatTrtha, two sannya- 
sins of the Dvaita school were called Vasudcva and Dhondo Raghu- 
natha before they received sannyasa and they never used the latter 
names in their works. If Madhavacarya were identical with Vidyilranya 
and was a sannyasin in the reign of Hukka I, he could not have referred 
to his old name, parents or gotra in his works. Moreover, Sayana, who 
lived for some years even during the reign of Hariliara II, would have 
referred to his brother as a sannyasin under the name of Vidyaranya 
and not as a performer of sacrifices. It is thus clear from Sixyana's 
works that Madhavacarya was quite distinct from Vidyaranya. 

(5) Another difficulty in the identification of Madhavacarya with 
Vidyaranya is presented in the name of the patron and guru of the 
two. Throughout the works of Madhavacarya it is king Bukka I 
who is referred to as the patron, and no mention is made either of 
Harihara I or of Harihara II. On the contrary, the inscriptions of 
Vidyaranya (E. C., VI. Koppa 19 and 30 of 1377*7^ ! ^rngerl Ka- 
dita of 1380, and copper-plate grants of 1384 and 1386, Mys. Arch. 
Rep., 1916, pp. 56 & 58, 1909, p. 14) are all of the reign of Hariliara 
II. The whole of the Vidyaranya tradition as contained in Vidyfx- 
raiiyakalajfiana, Sivatatva-ratnakara, Guruvaipsa etc., speaks of 
Vidyaranya as having set up Harihara I on the throne. If Vidyaranya 
and Madhavacarya were one and tlie same person why is there no 
reference in Madhavacarya^s works either to Harihara I or to 
Harihara II 

1 But some editions of the Jaiminiya-nyaya mala-vistara have a 
vers^ ?it the end praising Harihara, Whether by Harihara is meant 
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As regards his gurus, Madhavacarya praises both Vidyatlrtha 
and Bharatitirtha as his preceptors in his writings. The ^ffigeri Mutt 
copper-plate grant of 1386 recording the death of Vidyaranya and 
the Kadita of 1380 in the same Mutt contain invocatory stanzas 
addressed to the gurus of the Mutt in this order : Vidyatlrtha, 
Vidyaranya and Bharatitirtha. A verse occurring in the first of these 
records speaks of Bukka as a swan sporting happily near the lotus, 
Bharatitirtha, which having sprung from Vidyatlrtha expands by 
the rays of the sun Vidyaranya fMys. Arch. Rep., 1916, pp. 58 f.), 
Bharatitirtha is stated in many of the traditional accounts relating 
to Vidyaranya to have been his younger brother who became a 
sannyasin earlier (see Mys. Arch. Rep., 1916, p. 57 and Guruvamfia), 
In such a case the introductory stanzas in Madhavaciirya’s work, 
Jaiminlyanyayamrilavistara stating that by the unfailing grace of the 
great Bharatitirtha-munindra he became matchless (in fame), would 
be inapplicable, if Vidyaranya was the same person as Madhavacarya, 

Further, the works of Vidyaranya do not contain any stanzas 
in praise of Bharatitirtha as are found in Madhavacarya's writings. 
The Anubhutiprakasika of Vidyaranya contains the interpretation 
of the Upanisads and at the end of each discourse occurs a stanza 
meaning that Vidyatlrtha may be pleased with the work (Nirnaya- 
sagar Press edition, Bombay). Aparoksanubhutidipika, a commen- 
tary on Sankara’s work, does not mention any guru. Two other works 
of Vidyaranya, Vivaraiyiprameyasaiigraha and PahcadaSl, dealing with 
the Advaita philosophy, begin with a stanza in praise of Sankarananda- 
guru. The colophons in these works merely tell us that they are the 
compositions of Paramahainsa Parivrajakacarya Vidyaranyasvamin, The 
Vivaranaprameyasahgraha also contains the praise of Vidyatlrtha. 
Ramakrsna the commentator on the Paucada^I states in the colophon 
at the end of each chapter tliat lie is parivrrijakacarya Sri liharatltirtha- 
Vidyaranya-munivarya-kiiikara but this does not mean that he was an 
immediate disciple of Bharatitirtha or Vidyaranya, Some scholars 

the god of that name or the king Harihara II, or, whether it is a 
pun on the name with both the meanings, it is not possible to deter- 
mine. Many believe it to be an addition made by some followers of 
Madhava, See Anandasrama edition of the work. The stanza 
referred to is : — 
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believe that a part of the Paficadafil was written by Vidyaranya and 
the rest by Bharatitlrtha^ but this does not seem to be based on any 
definite data. Any way the works of Vidyaranya never refer to 
Bharatltlrlha as his guru, while Madhavacarya’s writings Invariably 
speak of Bharalltlitha as his guru.' This is a further proof that 
the theory of identity between Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya is 
untenable. 

(6) Not merely do the writings of Madhavacarya and Saya^a 
fail to show any connection between them and Vidyaranya, but no 
work can be cited either of contemporary authors or even of writers 
who flourished one or two centuries later which might clearly prove 
the identity. The famous philosopliical treatise Sarvadarfenasafigraha 
by Madhava, son of Sayana, and Tatparyadlplka, a commentary 
on Sutasatnhita, by Madhavacarya, governor of Candragutti and Araga 
(1347*1392, — see Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XIX, 
p. 232) do not refer to Vidyaranya. Jayatirthavijaya, a shorter and 
a longer poem of the name by SrTnivasatirtha, disciple of Jayatirtha 
(circa 1365-1388) describes a disputation that took place between 
Vidyaranya and Aksobhayatirtha, an ascetic of the Madhva school 
of thought in the king's court in which Vedantacarya (circa 1270- 
1371), a scholar of the Ramanuja sect acted as arbitrator (Jayatirtha- 
vijaya, Part I, Jayalaya Press, Mysore), and also a meeting between 
Vidyaranya and Jayatirtha in which Vidyjiranya appreciated the 
latter's deep learning and mastery of logic and honoured him by 
taking him in a procession on an elephant. Now although these show 
us Vidyaranya as a powerful pontiff highly honoured by the king, 
they do not allude to the composition of any great works (either those 
of Madhavacarya or of his brother) by him. Nirnayasindhu, a work 
on Dharma^astra composed by Kamalakarabhafcta in 1612 (as stated 
in the work itself ; sec also Catalogus Catalogorum, part 2, p. 64) makes 
constant references to Madhavacarya (Madhava) and his work Para- 
sarasmrtivyakhya with the title Madhaviya but never speaks of him 
as Vidyaranya. Tithinirnaya, another work on Dharmafiastrai by 

I There are numerous works attributed to Vidyaranya (see 
Catalogus Catalogorum). Some of these are not available either in ms. 
or print, e.g., his commentary on the Upanisads, Some are evidently 
the compositions of others like those of Sayana, Madhavacarya etc. 
Only those which are available in print and definitely attributed to 
Vidyaranya and not to others are referred to here. 
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Raghavendrayati (1624-71) similarly refers to Madhavacarya but 
never calls him Vidyaranya. PunyaslokamanjaiT, a narrative giving 
a brief account of the succession of the Svamins of the Kaiic! Mutt by 
Sarvajfia Sadafiivabodha who is said to have been the 54th pontiff 
of the Mutt between 1523 and 1539 a.d. (see the work Saiikaracarya 
the Great and his successors in Kafici by N. Venkataraman, Madras, 
1923) speaks of the yati Vidyatirtha being surrounded by great men— 
Madhava, Bukka and Bharati-yati, and Vidyaranya is not alluded to. 
The encyclopaediac work of the Keladi king Basavaraja, called Siva- 
tattvaratnakara composed in 1709 a.d. merely gives the traditional 
story of Vidyaranya and the part he played in helping Harihara I 
to the throne of Vijayanagar but is silent about the composition of 
Vedabhasya or any other works that are now attributed to Vidya- 
raijiya by people who contuse him with Madhavacarya, 

(7) But even more important than the negative evidence referred 
to previously there are also positive evidences in several works dealing 
with the story of Vidyaranya that he is a different personage from 
Madhavacarya and his brothers. Thus Sivatattvaratnakara composed 
in 1709 A.D. by Basavaraja, king of Kejadi (1697-1714 a.d.) giv- 
ing the story of Vidyaranya propitiating the god Virupaksa 
of Hampe and building the city of Vijayanagar in the form of the 
mystic diagram Sricakra, where a shower of gold rained for 3^ 
ghatikas (1^ hours), and installing Harihara as its first king, tells 
us that before taking up sannyTisa^ he was a poor Brahmin Sivadhar- 
raan with several children and grandchildren (chapter 12, book 4). 
This indicates that Vidyaranya had nothing to do with Madhavacarya 
and was called Sivadharman before he became an ascetic. The 
series of works known as Vidyaranyakalajnana consists of (l) 
Viflyaranyavrtta, purporting to be an autobiography of Vidyaranya, 
(2) VidyaranyaSaka supposed to have been narrated to Harihara I 
by Vidyaranya and written down by Bharatikrsna-yati and composed 
as a fiasana on stone in the Vidyaranya temple at Snigerl by one Ven- 
kateda, (3) Vidyaranyakalajnana, purporting to be the prophesy made 
by Vidyaranya by the grace of god Siva regarding the future rulers 
and history of Vijayanagar down to Ramaraya and his descendants, 
(4) Pitamahasarahita giving the story of Vidyaranya and Vijayanagar 
down to Srlrahgaraja and said to be related to sage Kadyapa by god 
Pitamaha (Brahman) after hearing the prophetic discourse of Vidya* 
ra^.ya. All these are referred to as having been composed as a 
single work by Bharatikysnatlrtha-yati under the orders of Vidya- 
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ranya, the present manuscript being stated to be a copy of a copper- 
plate fiasana in Anegondi containing the account (see the manu- 
script Vidyaranyakalajnana, No, A. 47 in the Mysore Oriental Library). 
These traditional accounts are said to be the bases of the historical por- 
tion of the Sivatattvaratnakara referred to in the previous para (chap. 
12, bk 4),' Now in the very first of these narratives viz. the Vidyaranya- 
vrtta which begins with an invocation to Vidyatirtha, we learn that 
before the establishment of the Vijayanagar kingdom, Vidyaranya lived 
for some time in the caves of the Mataiiga hill near Hampe and that 
during this period two persons Sayana and Mayana went to the sage 
(Vidyaranya) and prayed to him to bless them with offspring, but the 
sage told them that they could not get cliildren and could only 
attain the regions (in the other world) reserved for those who have 
sons. He is then said to have made them his disci[)les and got them 
to compose works known as Sayamya and Madhavlya.* 

Another great work dealing with Vidyaranya and composed by 
Pandit LakamanasSstrl of the Snigerl Mutt during the pontificate 
of Saccidanandabharatisvamin (1770-1814) (Sri Vani Vilas Sanskrit 
scries, Srirangam) also gives the same story. Here Vidyaranya 
is said to have composed a blulsya on the Vedas and shown 
it to the sage Vyasa at Benares, and while he was at Matanga 
hill he was visited by two ministers Madhava and Sayana who 
prayed for offspring. But as they were not destined to get children 
Vidyaranya enabled them to attain worlds set apart for those 
who have sons by composing several works relating to the 
Vedas and sastras, and named the works Mfidhavlya and Sayaniya 
after the ministers (Guruvamsa, chapter V. verse 44).® This account 
which represents the orthodox tradition of the Srfjgeri Mutt and 
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is the basis of the legends of the Ke]adi kingdom to which ^ringerl 
belonged tells us definitely that Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya are 
different persons. It is therefore clear that even the orthodox tradition 
of the Sringeri Mutt to which Vidyaranya belonged is opposed to 
the theory of identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya, 

R. Rama Rao 


The “Webbed Fingers” of Buddha 

According to authoritative Buddhist tradition, Sakj-amuni Gotama, 
when he was born, was endowed with 32 signs ^ of great men which 
prognosticated his future career. One of these signs is variously des- 
cribed in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist Texts, as Jitla-haUhapado {Maha>~ 
pad^na-Sutianta^ Rhys Davids ; Dlgha Nikaya^ vol. II, p. 17), Jalangu* 
lihastnpadah^ {Lalilavistara^ p. 106, ed. by Lefmann) and Jalavanaddha- 
hasiapadah {MakavyutpaUit p. 6). This sign has been rendered into 
English by Prof. Griinwedel as *his fingers and toes have a web bet- 
ween.^^ Dr. Rhys Davids, however, translates the Jaladtatthapada of 

1 One who has these signs on his body is destined by fate, 
according to early Buddhist tradition, to be either a ruler or a saviour 
of mankind, A detailed list of these signs ‘which probably date back 
to mythological origin and were originally attributed to Devas* is 
given in the following works among others : Dlgha vol. XI, 17-19; 
Ibid,^ III, 142 ; Suttanipata, 1040 sq. ; Dhamviapada, 352 ; Milinda^ 
Paiika^ 10 ; Lalitavistara, pp. 105!. ; MahZ(,vyutpatti^ pp, 5!. This list 
with slight variations here and there occurs also in Siamese, Ceylonese, 
and Chinese traditions about the person of Buddha noticed by the 
scholars named Alabaster {The Wheel of the Law), Spence Hardy 
{Manual of Buddhism), and S. Beal {Romantic History of Buddha), 

2 In Dr. R. L. Mitra’s edition (Bibliotheca Indica Series, p. 1 21), 
the reading is Jangulikahastapadah. He translates it thus : ‘his fingers 
and toes joined with webs,' and adds this note ‘the web is noticed 
only at the root of the toes and the fingers, the skin between them 
rising slightly in a thin web* {Lalitavistara^ translation, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, p. 143 and 170). 

3 Buddhist Art, p, 161. 
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the Makapadana-Suttanta as 'with hands and feet like a net' and 
adds the following foot-note to it : ^‘Like a lattice, says the com- 
mentary, and explains this to mean that there is no Vebbing* bet- 
ween fingers and toes, but that these are set in right lines, like the 
meshes of a net/'* 

Now, the artists of the Gupta period are supposed by practically 
every scholar interested in Indian art to have portrayed this feature of 
the webbed fingers in many of the numerous images of Buddha 
fashioned by them. Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy refers to the ‘webbed 
fingers' as one of the characteristic features of the Buddhas of 
the Gupta period. ^ He further remarks, while describing the 
Mankuwar image, ‘the fingers are webbed, as in several other early 
Gupta Examples,*^ 

But, are the fingers really webbed ? The correct answer to this 
question can only be ascertained, if we put under close observa- 
tion a few well preserved Buddha specimens of the Gupta period. 
We may refer first to the unique and interesting Mankuwar image 
mentioned above.* Its left hand rests upturned on the lap, while 
the right hand is raised in the abhayainudni with the palm spread 
outwards, fingers not being set close to one another, but placed 
slightly apart. It appears, however, that there is the suggestion of 
a thin continuous web at the back of the palm, joining, as it were, 
each finger with the other. But though at the first sight, this is 
apparent, the case is really not one of ‘webbing/ The Gupta artist, 
in order to safeguard the preservation of these free-standing slender 
fingers, not only left the intervening space near the back of each 
uncarved, but the part of the stone-block in between the outspread 
palm and the upper arm was not chiselled away. However, a con- 

1 Dialogues of the Buddha^ pt. II, p. 14. Cf. the commentary : 
jalahaithapado ti na cammena pafibaddha aiigulantaro. Ediso hi phana* 
hatthako purisadosena upahato pabbajjam pi na labhati. Mahapurisassa 
pana catasso hatthanguliyo pafica pi padaiiguliyo ekappamana honii^ 
tasam pana ekappamanatta jalalakkhaimm aMiainafvha'in pativijjhitva 
titthanti, atKassa hatthapada sukusalena vatHhakina yojitajalavata- 
panasadisa honti^ tena vuttam jalahaithapado tu 

2 History of Indian and Indonesian Art^ p. 74 & f. n. 2. 

3 lbid,^ p, 24T. 

4 pi. xLiii, fig. 163, The image is inscribed and dated in 
the year 448-49 a.d. 
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summate master of his art as he was, he showed a fine edge along 
the top of the fingers in order to give a beautifying effect to his 
image. This finely carved line carried over one finger tip to the 
other^ led the art-critics of the modern age to describe it as webbing. 
But that it was far from the original intention of the artist can be 
proved if we compare with the image just described, the two beauti- 
ful metal images, one, the famous copper Buddha of Sultangunj, now 
in the art gallery of the Birmingham Museum, and the other, a bronze 
Buddha in the collection of the Boston Museum, both of the fifth 
century A,D,* The right hand of the latter is unfortunately broken, 
but its left hand, holding the hem of the garment with fingers, one 
detached from the other, is well preserved. Both the hands of the 
former, however, are whole, the right one being in the usual ahhaya 
pose, while the left one is holding the hem as above, but in a differ- 
ent manner. The fingers of the only remaining hand of the Boston 
image do not seem to show the slightest suggestion of ‘webbing^ 
while those of the Sultangunj Buddha, especially the right hand ones, 
just suggest the so-called webbed connection in their lower ends.® 
The fact appears to be that the casters of these metal images relied 
on the durability of the material in which they worked and had thus 
no necessity for completely joining the fingers of their image by 
means of the so-called *web* for their safety. The greyish Chunar 
sandstone on which the stone artists of the Gupta period worked, 
was, however, from the point of view of durability, much inferior to 
metal and tiuis their choice of the material led them to adopt 
this peculiar device. This observation of ours will explain why 
even the portion between the chest and the top section of the upper 
arm beneath the armpits of the Mankuwar image which is fully in 

1 In very rare cases, the upper one or one and a half digits of 
the fingers are carved in the round while in the lower section they 
are joined one with the other by means of this so-called ‘web.* 

2 Coomaraswamy, op. cit,, pi. XLI, i6o and pi. xL, 159. Regarding 
the Boston Buddha, the learned author says that the typically Gupta 
bronze of figure 159 said to have been found in Burma is probably of 
Indian origin^ ; op. cit.^ p. 171. 

3 The original image could not be observed. But from the 
plate, it seems that the fingers of the two hands are treated in a diffe- 
rent manner ; the detachment in the case of those in the left seems 
to be more marked than in the case of the others in the right. 
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the round (unique in the case of a seated fiuddha type of the Gupta 
age) and which had a halo (now almost gone) behind its head and shoul- 
ders only, is left uncai ved by the. skilful artist. Need I be more 
explicit and say that this was done only for giving a greater protec- 
tion to the detached arms of the image and not for indicating a 
possible web between these two sections of Buddha’s body In 
the case of the other seated figures of Hiiddha and Bodhisattva at 
Sarniith, which are in very high relief, their back always resting on 
the Prabhabal% generally rectangular in shape, the artists were in 
no fear of any sudden damage to the arms. A remark may be made 
in this connection, with regard to the left palms of some of the Gupta 
Buddhas shown holding the hem of the garmsnt in a partially closed 
fist. When the fingers are slightly apart, they appear, at first sight, 
connected with the 'web.* But on close observation, it can be seen 
that this supposed connection is not really the 'web* which it 
looks like. The Gupta artist merely left the portion of the 
stone inside the bent palm unscooped and the fingers were 
shown in very high relief their inner side resting on the unscooped 
block. But usually their first digits were carved in much higher 
relief than the remaining portion, and it is this feature which gives 
it the specious appearance of tlic web. 

Our suggestion about tin's peculiar feature of a good many of the 
Gupta Buddhas is corroborated by an interesting peculiarity of the 
early Matluira ones. Dr. Vogel, while describing the Katra Bodhi- 
sattva-Buddha, writes, “ Uhe hand (in the abhaya pose) is connected 
with the back-slab by means of a projection carved with decorative 
pattern*’^ (really a lotus y). This is nothing but a different manner 
of ensuring the safety of the fore-arm, palm and the fingers of the 
image, on the part of the Mathura scu)pt<3rs. 

To elucidate our point further a reference may be n^ade to 
some typical mcdiajval Vi.snu images. The four-armed 


1 It can on no account be suggested that these uncaived por- 
tions near the back are edges of garments, for had tlie case been so, 
at least a trace of it, however slight, w’oiild have been left on the 
arras along the line. 

2 Mathura Muuum Catalogue^ p. 47, pi. VII. The standing 
Buddha no, A 4 in the Mathura Museum also possesses this peculiarity; 
ibid.^ p. 49, and pi. XVa, 
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mUrii of Visnu in the Mathura Museum^ has his front hands hang- 
ing down, the right hand bein^ in the varaJa pose with a lotus 
mark in the centre of the palm. The back of the palm rests on 
a full-blown lotus the stalk of which rises from the double petallcd 
padma {mhvapadmd) of the pedestal on which Visnu stands. The left 
hand holding the Safikha is also in a pose suggestive of varada and 
the back of its palm rests on a lotus as described above. It may 
not be quite apparent in the plate, but a close observation of similar 
SthanakamTLrtis of Visnu in any of the museums will prove that 
the fore-arm, which is slightly tilted forward thus making an angle 
with the upper arm, is by this lotus device (which is itself attached 
to the prabhavatl by the portion of the original stone here ornamen- 
tally carved in the shape of a tapering cylinder) joined to the back 
slab for its proper preservation. The fingers also resting on the 
lotus blossom were thus saved from possible damage. There are 
very few stone images there, which have their fingers free and out- 
standing and completely set apart, one from another. 

If we refer to the Ganclhara Buddha images we find that our 
contention is supported by their evidence in a peculiar manner. The 
hands are usually in the dhyUina or dharmacakra pose in the case of the 
seated images ; where these are in the abhaya pose, they arc almost 
invariably never thrust much forward from the body of the image and 
the fingers are usually set very close. Similar observation can be 
made with regard to the standing Budtllia images from Gandhfira.'-^ 
But wherever the fore arms were made out of slabs other than the 
main one out of which tlie torso and other parts of the image were 
carved, they were the very first to get damaged during the dilapida- 
tion of the monasteries and stTipas^^ But in this connection, an 

1 A/, J/. Cat,^ p. 101 and plate XVI 11 . 

2 But compare Griiiuvedcl, op, cit„ p, 169, fig. 117, where 
the fingers are set apart, but tlie fore arm with the hand in the 
abhayamudra is folded up and practically attached to the upper arm 
and the torso, thus minimising the possibility of damage to the 
palm and fingers, 

3 A.S.I.A.R., 1906-7, p. US : *‘As in the case of large 
Buddha figures, the hands of the larger Bodliisattvas also were not 
carved out of the same block as the main body of the figure, but 
were from the beginning carved separately and added to the finished 
Statue" (Spooner). In this manner, the artist was no doubt ‘saved 
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interesting reference may be made to a broken hand which was 
discovered by Dr. D. B. Spooner in the course of bis excavations at 
Sahri Hahlol. He wrote about it : “Thus the hand shown in fig. 9 of 
plate XXXV is remarkable for the well defined webbing between the 
fingers, one of the physical characteristics of the Buddha figure'^. 

It is needless to point out that the learned author misinterpreted the 
evidence at his disposal. The only conclusion that can be made from 
this fragmentary piece is tliat in very rare instances the Gandharan 
artists partially adopted the device so frequently used by the Gupta 
artists in carving the hands of the images ; the hand, in this parti- 
cular instance, however, could never have been the hand of a Buddha, 
because there are clearly marked bracelets on its calf, and thus might 
possibly have belonged to a Bodhisattva image.2 

A few more references to tlie Buddha images of the Gupta period 
may be deemed necessary for further strengthening my hypothesis. 
If we study closely some typical Buddha specimens where other 
poses of the liand such as dharma-cakra^ dhyZma and bhUmisparsa are 
shown, we find that this ‘webbed connection* of the fingers 
is absent whether tlie palms are attached to the body or the 
fingers are set close together (as in bhXimisparm and dhyana-mudras). 
The delicately beautiful Buddha in the Silrnath Museum® has his 
hands in the dharmacakra pose ; it seems that this vtudrZi in the early 
stages of its representation in the Indian art of the Gupta period 
was a combination of two distinct poses of the hand, viz., vyakhya^ 
na or chin and /Mm,^ the right hand being in the vyukhyana and 

a great labour of cutting away the vast amount of superfluous 
stone*, but he decidedly impaired the durability of his images. 
The indigenous Mathura and Gupta artists, on the other hand, 
surmounted this difficulty in a thoroughly artistic and at the same 
time practical manner. 

1 A, S. /. A, R,i 1900-7, pi, XXXV, fig, 9. For Svebbing' in 
the fingers of a few Bodhisattva images in the Ind, Mus., see the 
foot-note above, 

2 Cf. the seated Bodhisattva with the hands in the dharmacakra^ 
mudra, ibid, pi. XXXIII (b). 

3 D. R. Sahni : Sarnath Museum Catalogue^ p. 70-I, pi. X ; 
also reproduced in Coomarswamy, op. cit., pi. XLII, i6r, 

4 Referred to under these names in iconographic literature, 
compiled at a comparatively late period j cf. T, A. G. Rao, Elements 
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the left in the /fia^a pose. Now, the right hand of our specimen 
shows traces of the so-called 'webbing*, while the left hand does not. 
Ihe peculiar position of the fingers in the former needed 
this sort of protection, whereas that of the latter did not. Again, if the 
Gupta artist really interpreted the jTila-hattha-pada of the texts as 
webbing of the fingers and toes, then why did he not depict the so- 
called 'fine net-like membrane’ on the back of the toes of his images ? 
Further, the Gupta sculptors, curioiisl}^ enongli, did almost always 
omit one of the most important lak-^anas invariably met with in 
earlier and later images of the Hiiddlia, viz, the urnii. Is it not 
strange that they have particularly selected a characteristic which as 
interpreted by Ihiddhaghosa would he impossible to be shown in 
plastic or pictorial representations without marring their beauty or give 
it a plastic shape after completely misinterpreting it f 

I may add here a few words with regard to the correct inter- 
pretation of the Jala-hattha pZuia and its variants iri the early and 
late texts. The Buddhist commentators correctly interpreted 
this characteristic. Who was then responsible for this misinter- 
pretation We may refer here to the English rendering of the 

of Hindu Iconography^ vol. I, pt. I, pp, 16-17, V, figs. 15&16. 
Might this combined representation of the inuJras in many early 
Buddhas specially of the Gupta period as well as in many Buddhas 
of the mediaeval eastern school of sculpture symbolise the attainment 
of the bodhiffiana first and then the expounding of the same to the 
various beings ? In Gandhara, we do not sec this manner of represen- 
ting the dharmacakra (cf, A, S, /. A, R,, 1906-07, pi. xxxll(b) ; this is 
the usual manner here). 

I From Bucldhaghosa’s manner of introducing his explana- 
tion of this interesting laksana, we find that he was afraid that people 
might misinterpret it on account of the various meanings of the 
word /ala and so he begins na cammcnn patibaddha ahgulantaro. The 
jalavanaddhahastapadah in the late compilation MahZivyutpatti and 
ialabaddhavojrahgulipiinipadaialaiZi in IIodgson*.s list collected from 
the Nepalese literature of late date, prove that the learned commen- 
tator was quite justified in his apprehension. It may be argued 
that the wrong rendering of the tertn was in vogue during the time 
of Buddhagho§a himself. But, then, Dharmapala who was possibly 
two centuries later than Buddhaghoaa, gives its correct interpretation 
(see p. 735, f,n. 3) and we can infer that even as late as the 7th cent# 
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Siamese, Sinhalese and Chinese texts by eminent scholars. Alabaster 
quotes BurnouPs rendering of this sign as ‘^His toes and fingers 
are marked with lines forming a net-work."^ The Siamese way 
of describing this sign is, “The palms and soles are exquisitely 
marked and the fingers set so close that no drop of water 
can pass between them”^ ; the Sinhalese : ‘'The palms and soles 
appeared like richly ornamented windows."® Beal, on the other 
hand, renders the Chinese translation of this sign from the Sanskrit 
original, thus : ‘‘The fingers and toes severally connected with a 
fine net-like membrane"^. The fact is that the word jala had, 
among various meanings, both the senses of a net and 
a latticed window*. Budclhaghosa skillfully uses both these .senses 
in explaining the significance of the term Jalahatthapada and he is 
certainly right. The word /dlan^tdihastapadah of Lalitavistara can, 
without any great stretch of imagination, be very well explained as 
‘the fingers and toes marked with Jdlas or uniform and parallel lines 


A. D. the misinterpretation did not take place. If it be still insisted 
that it actually happened during the earlier commentator's time it may 
be answered that Bucldhaghosa was an Indian of the sth century A,D. 
(cf. Kern, M, of Buddhism, p. 125) ar.d thus could certainly have 
seen some of the Gupta Buddhas, if not any of the Gandhara ones, 
bearing the peculiarity discussed in this paper. He saw the danger 
of its misconstruction by the pious but uncritical worshippers of the 
images, and hastened to give the correct significance of mahdpuruqa- 
lak^^ana. It is very likely, if not certain, that this suspicious appearance 
of the palms of the Buddha images led to the change in the meaning 
of this sign in a much later period, 

1 Albaster, The Wheel of the Law, Appendix, p. 313. 

2 Ibid., p. 113. He adds this curious note to it : “It is added 
that this peculiarity arose from ‘liis having steadily established him- 
self in the four elements of benevolence, Sangkhrihawatthu\ These 
are the Sanskrit Saligrahavastuni, defined as almsgiving, agreeable 
speaking, kind acts, unity in that which is for the general good." 
Ibid., p, 206. 

3 Sp. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 368. 

4 £. Beal, Romantic History of Buddha, p. 55. 

5 Cf. Varahamihira s Brhatsa^rshita, (Vizianagram Sans. Series)* 
ch. 57, v, I Jdldntarage bhdnau etc. and CJtpala's comment on it. 
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as are to be found in the meshes of a net or the lattice of a window*'. 
This seems to be a very obvious interpretation ; that it was so long 
misunderstood by well-known scholars was perhaps partly due to 
the Gupta sculptures and partly to the equivocal significance of the 
term jdla. But the blame for it can on no account be laid at the 
door of the artists ; certainly it was not their fault that 'a simple crafts- 
man’s device* misled generations of art-critics of the modern age. 

For the* purpose of ascertaining the true significance of the 
‘webbed fingers* of Buddha, I examined several times very closely 
not only the liuddhas and Bodhisatlvas of different periods in 
the collection of the Indian Museum, but also the images of various 

I We may refer here to another interesting explanation of 
this term given by Dr. Stcde in his rfiU-English Dictionary, p. Il6 
(;a/rt), on the authority of the commentary of Vimana-vaUku : 

“having net-Hke hands and feet (one of the 32 marks of a Malid* 
purisay probably with reference to long nails, Dlghay II, 17 (see Diah 
II, 14, note 3) ; cf. Jdlitambanakhehiy Vimdmvatthu 81,16 (explained 
at Vim. Vat. AUhakathd 315 : Jdlavantehi abhilohita-nakkehi, Tena 
fdli {v. 1 . jdla-) hatthatan Mahdpurisa-lakkhannn tainbanakhatan anu- 
vyanfanan ca dasseti)^ But why Dr. Stede uses the expression ‘with 
reference to long nails* is not clear. The passage in the Vimdna^ 
vatthu is so mam mudUbi pdnxhi ti muduhatthatam mahdpurisalakkha^ 
nam vadati. Jdlavantehi etc. Here two of the 32 greater marks 
viz. muduhatthata and jalihatlhata and one of the 80 lesser ones 
viz. tambanakhata are mentioned. There is not the slightest reference 
here to another lesser sign viz. tunganakhata. Then, why should 
it be referred to, to explain jdlihaUha when the sense of the latter is 
obvious ? Dhammapala like Buddhaghosa clearly lays down that jdli 
means ‘covered with iieMike lines*, and by his use of the single word 
jdlavantay makes himself perfectly clear ; it is never fdlabaddha or 
jdlanaddha with him, as in the texts of a much later period. 

Reference may be made here to Varahamihira*s mention of 
ddmanibhdbhih cddkydh {Bt hatsamliitdy ch. 60, Puru^alak^ana^ v. 47) 
in the course of his enumeration of the marks on human palms, and 
Utpala's comment on it. The latter writes, ddmanibhdbhl raffvdbhi* 
bhih cddhyd Isvard bhavanti. There can be no doubt that the charac- 
teristic significance of the words ;aAi, jdli or jdlavanta of the early 
Pali texts and their commentaries are referred to here, though in a 
slightly different manner. 
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other gods and goddesses there. This close inspection has convinced 
me that there is a danger of our misunderstanding many such 
•simple craftsman’s devices*, one of which is the subject-matter of 
the present paper, if we study images only from their reproductions 
in the publications on Indian art and the museum catalogues. 
However excellent the reproductions might be, there is always just 
the chance of some detail, perhaps very simple from the image- 
maker’s point of view, but extremely important from that of the 
study of the Images themselves, being not prominently shown there, 
or, assuming a peculiar appearance which is far removed from its real 
character.' 

I may mention here that an interesting Sanskrit text Samyak- 

1 To refer to a typical case : The excellent reproduction of the 
Sarnath Buddha with his hands in the dharmacakra inudra in Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s famous hook History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
leaves us in some doubt as to whether the palms are connected with 
the chest by a portion of the original stone block left there purposely 
by the artist. But my study of a Sarnath Buddha in the Indian 
Museum (S. 49, Cat. II, p. 26) with his hands in the said pose led me 
to find out that the right palm which is in the Vyokhyana pose and 
about Ij4 inch away from the right breast of the figure, the left one in 
jiyana pose practically resting on the left breast, is joined with the torso 
in a manner just referred to. I am sure that this is almost invari- 
ably the case with the other Gupta Buddhas with their hands in the 
same pose. Similar is the case with the mediaeval Buddha figures in 
the collection of the Indian Museum, whatever the poses of their hand 
might ho^abhaya, varada, or dharmacakra (the last really being a 
combination of vyakhyana and fUana ?), 

One observation more about the presence of the so-called webbed 
fingers in Gandhara art. Exhibits Nos. 9 (4945, r. h. abhaya^ 1 , h. hold* 
ing lotus), 10 (4946, r. h. abhaya, 1 . h. holding a vase) in the Gandhara 
room, Indian Museum, show their r. b. fingers connected together by 
‘a thin membrane’ (certainly it would appear so in reproduction) 
resting on a hexagonal wedgeshaped stone thus connecting the back 
of the palm with the torso, but leaving the lower portion of the palm 
and the calf thoroughly detached ; in one case the wedge is absent 
The figures are those of the celestial Bodhisattvas. Gandhara Buddhas 
nos« 4905 and 12 in the same room bear the same peculiarity in a 
slightly modified manner, 
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SamduddhaihS^ita-PnUimalakiana by name brought by my friend 
and colleague Dr. P. C. Bagchi of the Calcutta University from 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, which is being edited by me, though con* 
taining many interesting and important details about the Buddha 
FratimS is silent about this so-called “webbed fingers”, 

JiTBNDRA Nath Banerjea 


The two Bhaekaras 

It is well-known that there was one ancient Hindu astronomer 
and mathematician of the name of Bhaskara, who was the celebrated 
author of LUdvad, Bijagaaila and Stdclhdnta4iromanu He is more 
commonly known as BhaskarScarya or the Learned Professor Bhaskara. 
Of his own time, he has written 

“In the year 1036 of the ^aka kings, I was born ; and at the age 
of 36, I have written the SidJhdnia-siromani/*^ 

The year 1036 of the ^aka kings is the same as the year 1114 of 
the Christian Era. The epoch of his treatise on practical astronomy, 
Karana-kutuhala, is given to be H05 Saka Era (-- 1183 A.D.), Of his 
parentage and native place, he has said that he was born of a renowned 
Brahmana scholar and astronomer Mahe§vara, at a city called Vijjala- 
bida near the mountain range Sahya,® He got his education from 
his father. All these are singularly confirmed by an inscription dis- 
covered by Bhau Daji.* I shall presently show that there was another 
Hindu astronomer of the same name, Bhaskara, who was anterior to 
the author of the Siddhdnta-hiromani by several centuries. 

1 Siddhdnta-kiromanU edited by Bapu Deva Sastrl, Gola^ xiii. 58. 

2 Gola^ xiii. 61-2 ; compare also the concluding lines of the 
Bl/aganifa. The city of Bida is situated iu the Nizamis territory, 
on the meridian of Ujjayini (75® 47’ E) and at the latitude of I9®N. In 
the year 1150 A.l)., when Bhaskara wrote his Siddhanta-sirofffani, the 
town was under the rule of Prince Bijjala, a vassal of the 
western Calukya king Tailapa II and hence it has been called Btjjala- 
Bi4a. 

3 Bhau Daji, “Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the 

works of Aryabhata etc/' Boy, Asiaf, Soc., 1865, pp, 392ff. 
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The first writer in modern times to draw attention to the earlier 
Bhaskara was Colebrooke. He had not seen any work of that writer. 
But from certain reference by Prthudakasvamln (860), an incomplete 
and imperfect copy of whose commentary on the Brahma-sphuia- 
siddhanta he possessed, Colebrooke guessed Bhaskara to be the 
earliest commentator of the AryabhaiAya^At^^^) of Aryabhata (born 476).^ 
A copy of this latter work secured by Bhau Daji contained a com- 
mentary by SomeSvara who had added that his commentary was 
founded upon that by Bhaskara,® No such commentary of the 
Aryabhatlya has been discovered as yet. Nor there is any other 
means to ascertain whether this commentator Bhaskara is the same 
Bhaskara, of whom we are just going to speak. The latter is, however, 
the earliest and undoubtedly the most competent exponent of the 
school of astronomy of Aryabhata. 

1 have secured from the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, copies of two astronomical treatises, called MahTi^ 
Bhaakariya and Laghu-Bhaskariya.^ The last but one stanza of the 
former states : 

‘This work has been written by Bhaskara after much deli- 
beration so as to be easily comprehensible even to tliose 
lesser in intellect; it is a complete compendium of all the (astro- 
nomical) rules and results of Aryabhata with practical hints 
in so many clear and distinct words”. 

The concluding lines of the other work are : 

“For acquiring a knowledge of the correct motions of ti)e 
planets by those afraid of extensive treatises, this compendium 
of the (astronomical) rules and results is told in brief by 
Bhaskara’*. 

Thus it is clear from the author’s own admissions that both those 
works are by a writer of the name of Bhaskara, This is also clearly 

1 H. Colebrooke, Algebra with Arithmatic and Mensuration from 
the Sanscrit of Brahmagupta and Bhascara^ London, 1817, Introduction 
p. xl. 

2 Bhau Daji, loc, cit., p. 398. 

3 S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library^ Madras^ 
vol. xxiv, Madras, 1918; Ms. Nos. 13467 {Maha-Bhaskarlya) and 13474 
{Laghu-Bhaskar\ya)\ hereafter this book will be referred to as ^astrl# 
Descriptive Catalogue^ 
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indicated by the word Bh^skarlya in the title of both the works. 
It means, “anything coming from Bhaskara'* or “a work by Bhaskara”. 
The Sanskrit word maha means “larger” and laghu “smaller” or 
“younger'\ There is no doubt that both the works are by the same 
Bhaskara. 

From the passage quoted above from the Maha-Bhaskarlya it 
will also be found that it is founded on, rather a compendium of, 
the astronomical work of Aryabhata. At another place, the 
author has declared himself to be a disciple of Aryabhata : 

‘‘The accurate doctrines of ourst which have been obtained by 
hard labour, will be entertained long on this earth for its 
true merits. May the disciples of {Arya)bkaia live long 
remaining free from the sin of ignorance and having conqu- 
ered the passions and opponents**.^ 

On several other occasions in botli the works, Bhaskara has spoken 
in warm language in praise of Aryabhata, his astronomical doctrines 
and his followers.^ That this is the same Arayabhata as the author 
of the Aryabhatiya can be easily ascertained by a comparative study of 
the doctrines and facts recorded in the Aryabhatlya, Maha-Bkaskarlya 
and LaghU'Bhaskaflya, Bhaskara has, in fact, referred by names 
to the following works of his teacher, Aryabhata, viz,^ (^Damygxtiko,? 
Kala-(kriya) and Gola,^ And, as is well-known they are sections of 
the Kryabhaixya^ U has been observcvl also by a later Hindu 
astronomer that the works of Bhaskara are founded on the Aryiu 
bhaiyya^ 

Next we shall treat of the time of those works. The epoch of 
the Laghu-Bhaskariya is found to be 444 Saka Era ( = 522 A. D.).® 

1 Maha'Bhaskariyat i. 3. 

2 For instance see MahaShaskanya, i. 9 ; Laghu-Bkoskariya^ 

5 . 2. 3. 

3 Maha^Bkaskariya, i. 9. 4 Ibid.^ ii. 7. 

ifu 1”— Vakyaganitavicarah (Sastrl, 

Descriptive Catalogue, No, 13503, p. 9121), 

0 LagAte-Bkaskarlya, i. 18. 
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Hence it follows that the elder Bhaskara lived in the first half of the 
sixth century of the Christian era. This is quite compatible with 
and confirmed by the time of his teacher, Aryabhata, who was born 
in 476 and whose astronomical treatise, Aryabhatlya, was composed 
in 499. This date is further corroborated by a statement of Ffthu* 
dakasvamin (860} which places the elder Bhaskara after Aryabhata 
and before Brahmagupta (born 598),^ 

As regards textual verification, it may be said that I have so 
far found only three quotations by name-two from ‘‘Bhaskara” and one 
from “Bhaskaracarya” — in Mak§ibhatta*s (1377) commentary on the 
Siddhantct'sekhara of ^rlpati (1039).^ And all of them are to be founds 
without any variation, in the copy of the Maha-Bhlskafiya that I 
have.* There are several quotations in Suryadeva Yajvan*s commen- 
tary on the Aryabkatlya which have not referred to any parti- 
cular source by name.* They are now found to be from the Maha- 
Bhaskarlya (with only a very immaterial variation at one place)* 
and the Laghu*Bhaskar\ya,^ So the existing copies of the Maho/^ 
Bhaskarlya and Laghu-Bhaskariya may be confidently taken to be 
correct ones. 

Amongst the early Hindu writers, the first one to refer to the 
elder Bhaskara, as far as is known, was Prthudakasvamin. According 
to Colebrooke, the latter has “repeatedly cited** the former. But 
in the incomplete copy of Prthudakasvamin^s commentary on the 
Brahma- spkuta-siddhania in the library of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal/ 1 have found only three references. These references deserve 

1 Vide infra. 

2 In the Calcutta University collection, there is an incomplete 
copy, containing only first four chapters of tliis commentary of 
Maksibhatta. My informaion is derived from it, 

3 Compare Maksibhatta’s commentary on Siddhanta eekhara% 
ii. 3, 42; iii, 54; and Maha-Bhaskarlya^ i, 40, 25^ iv. 23 respectively, 

4 There are two copies of the commentary of Suryadeva Yajvan 
on the Aryabkatlya in the Calcutta University Collection. Compare 
Aryabkatlya. ii, 32-33 ; iii, 6, 23, 25 ; iv, 33. 

5 Maha-Bhaskarlyat i, 4-6, 40. 

6 Laghu-Bhaskariya^ i. 15-17 ; ii, ; hi, 26, 

7 The manuscripts marked i B 6 called Brahmasiddhanta In the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Other two mss, in the 
collection are Ga^ita-maf^jarl of Ganeda Daivafija (r, 15 10), son of 
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particular notice for more reasons than one. Brahmagupta, as is 
well known, was a most relentless critic of Aryabhata and attacked, 
fairly or otherwise, many of his rules and facts. His commentator, 
Prthiidakasvamin, who seems to have been an admirer of Aryabhata, 
has defended the latter against many of these charges of Brahmagupta. 
In one instance, he remarks : ‘‘Therefore it is a correct charge against 
the rule of Aryabhata, provided, however, Bhaskara had told accor- 
ding to the real intent of Aryabhata*.' On another occasion Prthu- 
dakasvamin observes : “Therefore this is not an error of Aryabhata, 
Bhaskara might have said so, but he did not understand the purport 
of it (the rule of Aryabhatay^2 These remarks will lead one easily 
to the conclusion that Prthudakasvamin held the elder Bhaskara to 
have been (i) anterior to Brahmagupta and (2) the chief exponent of 
the school of Aryabhata. That Prthudakasvamin was perfectly correct 
in his impressions in this respect will have to be admitted by all 
after what have been stated above from the works of the elder Bhas- 
kara about his time and his relation with Aryabhata. Other minor 
references to the elder Bhaskara and his works are found in the 
commentaries of Mak§ibhatta® and Suryadeva Yajvan.^ We also 
hear of later works based on those of the elder Bhaskara, e.g., Vdkya^ 
karana,^ 

There is one statement of the younger Bhaskara which also 
deserves mention in this connexion. In course of introducing himself 
and his work, Bhaskara says at the end of his Bljaganita : 

W 1 

5T h'* 

Dhun^hiraja and Ganita-kawnudi of Narayana (1435). It may be 
noted that this copy was originally made for the College of Fort 
William) Bengal, in which Colebrooke was a professor. 

•**Brdhma'jip/iuta-sidd/idfiia, xi. 22 ((vm,), 

^ ^ I ^ ^ ijmRi- 

xi. 26 (com,). 

3 Loc. cit, ii, 60 ; iv, 31 } 4 . 4 Cf. ii, 32-3 ; Hi, 6, 

5 &strT, Discriptivi Catalogue, nos, 13495, 13497. 
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‘There was a ren.owned scholar on this earth known by the name 
of MabeiSvarai who attained the position of the most learned 
teacher amongst the savants ; having obtained the bud of 
knowledge from him this treatise of Algebra has been compos- 
ed by his son, the younger Bhaskara.*' 

There is a wide divergence of opinion, it should be noted, about 
the proper interpretation of the concluding portion of stanza quoted 
above, more particularly, about the true relation of the adjective /a^^Au, 
meaning ‘‘simple*’ or “young.** In the above translation, it has been 
made to qualify the word immediately following it, that is, the author, 
Bhaskara. But in the opinion of some, it should qualify the word 
immediately preceding, the treatise of algebra. So according to them, 
the concluding portion of the verse means “this simplified treatise of 
algebra has been composed by his son, Bhaskara.” The commentator 
Krsna (c IS 75 ) accepts this latter interpretation as correct in preference 
to the former given by others.** If the former interpretation be true, 
which seems no less likely, then it becomes clear that the author of 
the Bijaganita was aware that he was the younger Bhaskara, and that 
there had been another mathematician of the name of Bhaskara before 
him, Sudhakara Dvivedi discovered in a manuscript of the Sidditanta- 
hiromani in the collection of the Sanskrit College, Benares, a statement 
of the younger Bhaskara giving out that Prabhakara and others were 
disciples of Aryabhata.^ The passage in question is not found in the 
printed edition of that work by Bapu Deva Sastri. If it be really 
authentic, it will then be another instance of the reference by the 
younger Bhaskara to the elder, For, by Prabhakara has been cer* 
tainly meant Bhaskara. The Sanskrit words prabhakara and bhaskara 
are synonymous and it is a well established practice in the Sanskrit 
literature to mention the name of a writer or thing by a synonymous 
word, 

1 Krsna writes : 



I** Krsna has thus no very valid grounds in 
favour of his interpretation in preference to that of olhers. It might 
have been through the fault of copyists that the two words laght 4 and 
Bhaskara have been written separately. — Sudhakara Dvivedi, Ganaka* 
ta^angin% Benares, 1892, p. 9. 

2 The matter in question is stated to be from the Siddhanta- 
biromav.if Grahaga'n.ita^ ii« 43 ( Vasam), 
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It will be proper in this connexion to examine if there was 
any likelihood of the author of the Siddhanta-hiroma'^i knowing 
the author of the Ma/ta-B/iaskarlfa, There is no direct evidence 
on the point in question in any of the works of the former. But 
there are a good deal of reliable evidences of the indirect kind to 
prove it conclusively. The author of the SiddhantaUromani was 
well acquainted with Prthudakasvamir/s commentary on the 
Brahma^sphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta, as is shown by the ample 
reference to this commentary in the VasanTibhasya of the Siddhanta- 
siromani. In some instances Bhaskara (the younger) is found to 
have defended Brahmagupta, whose follower he declared himself 
to be, against the adverse criticism of rrthudakasviimin. Now, it has 
been shown before, that in that commentary Prthudakasvamin has 
referred to the elder Bhaskara several times. Hence it follows 
conclusively that the author of the Siddhrmia-airomani was fully aware 
of the existence of an anterior mathematician and astronomer bearing 
the same name as his own. So it appears only natural that he 
distinguishes himself as laghu or ‘'younger” IMia.skara. 

Commentaries on the works of the elder Bhfiskara are known to 
have been written by several ancient writers. But all of them are 
not available now, I have procured copies of two commentaries 
on the Maha-Bhaskariya which have been collected in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. One of them, called 
Kartfta-dipikUi is by Paramesvara (1430). The name of the author 
of the other, called Prayo^aracanZi, does not appear anywhere. But 
it is probably by Suryadeva Yajvan. I understand that an incom[)Iete 
copy having only six chapters out of eight of the Laghu- Bhaskarlya^ 
containing a commentary, has been collected by Pandit V. Venkata- 
rama Sharma of Madras University,^ 

Suryadeva Yajvan wrote a commentary on the Maha-Bhaskariya 
under the name of Govindasvamin, Hence his commentary is 
called Govindasvavtya,^ Now Govindasvamin is probably the name 

1 This information is taken from a letter, dated Madras, ist 
April, 1929, from Pandit V, Venkatarama Sharma to the Registrar, 
University of Calcutta, 

2 Vide Suryadeva Yajvan's commentary on the Laghu manaia of 
Mufigala (S. Kuppusvami Sastri, A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts 
collected during the triennium igi6~i7 to /p/ 5 -ip for the Govefnment 
Oriental Manuscripts Library \ Madras^ veU IIL part ISanshrit 

DECEMBER, I93O 
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taken up by Suryadeva in his later age on renouncing the world and 
taking up the life of an ascetic. I suppose the Prayoga^racan'S^ noted 
before, to be a work of Suryadeva or Govindasvamin. My reasons for 
that supposition are briefly these : (i) In the PrayogaracanB are found 
certain specific numeral expressions in alphabetic notations which are 
also found to have been employed in Suryadeva's Commentary on the 
AryabhatTya. (2) In his Karma-dipika^ Paramedvara has twice referred 
to the commentary of Govindasvamin, once for the detailed treatment 
of certain varieties of indeterminate analysis of the first degree 
{Kuil^karcC) and on another occasion for three different possible 
interpretations of a rule of the Maha-Bhaskarlya relating to the 
treatment of the gnomon. And all the matters referred to by 
ParameSvara are found to be contained in the Prayogaracana. 

ParameSvara (1430) wrote two commentaries on the Maha^Bhas* 
kaflya. The earlier one, called Siddhanta-dipika^ is a comprehensive 
elucidation of the commentar)' of Govindasvamin. It has been twice 
referred to in his commentary (known as Bhatadipika) on the Arya- 
bhatiya.^ Subsequently he wrote an original commentary, called 
Karmadipika^ explaining in brief all the rules and results from a more 
practical point of view. All these have been clearly indicated in 
the beginning of the Kartna-dlpika,^ Other known commentators 
of the elder Bhaskara were MaksibhaUa (1377) and Srlkantha, 
disciple of Rudra. The former wrote a commentary on his bigger 


Madras, 1922 ; R. No. 2741, p. 3916). In the beginning of this 
commentary, Suryadeva writes, WT mi w 

1” In this connexion he has also given an 
enumeration of different classes of astronomical works which contain 
a mention of the two works of Bhaskara, viz. MaM-Bhaskafiya and 
Laghu^Bhaskarlya, 

ii, 10 {Bhaia-(pipika) ; I 

Ibid., ii, 32-3. 

mmirn m 9jwr n 
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work alone, which he called Brkad BhiskaAfa^^ and the latter on 
the both.* 

Having thus proved conclusively the age and authenticity 
of the works of the elder Bhaskara, we shall now proceed to describe 
their inner contents. Here we shall have to be of course very brief 
as the books treat mostly of matters on astronomy and hence of 
little interest and use to a historian of Hindu mathematics. It should, 
however, be noted that they form a sort of supplement to the ^rya* 
dhatlya, omitting those matters which have been fully treated in 
it and devoting again more space to those which have been either 
omitted or noticed too briefly in it. For instance, there is no table 
of sines, nor any method of its construction in the Maha-BhasiaAya 
and Laghu-Bhaskariya^ though the inclusion of them forms a common 
feature of the early Hindu astroimmical treatises, except those which 
are mere practical manuals or Karana. On the contrary, they 
contain fuller treatment of the problem of tlie solar or lunar eclipse, 
particularly the valanas or the angles which determine at what 
points of the sun or the moon an eclipse will begin and end, Brngo- 
nnati or the horns of the moon, which determine its illuminated 
portion and also the method for drawing a diagram of it. No 
notice of this latter subject is found in the Aryabhailya, In certain 
cases the elder Bhaskara has also taken note of other prevalent 
doctrines. 

The Maha^Bhaskarlya and Laghu-Bhlskariya are of eight chap- 
ters each. But the former contains 1048 lines of verses in different 
metres whereas the latter only 434 lines. Hence they are very truly 
distinguished as the ^'larger” and ‘‘smaller” works of Bhaskara, 

The most noteworthy and interesting subject, treated only in 
the Mah^-Bhlxskiiriya^ is indeterminate analysis of the first degree, 
called Kuttakara^ and its application to the solution of problems of 
astronomy. The general evolution of the simple iiuletenninate equa- 
tion of the first degree is, as is well-known, found earlier in the 
Aryabhatiya,^ But the rules given there are somewhat cryptic. 
Moreover they are not found to have been applied to astronomy. 
There are also other distinguishing features, Aryabhata's rules con- 


1 Mak§ibhatta, loc, cit,, i. 29, 

2 S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Trienneial Catalogue etc^^ 
to /p2/-22, voL IV, part I, p, 55 

3 i. 4Xlf. 


4 ii. 32-3* 
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template the solution of the following probl em : To find a number 
(iV) which, when divided by two given numbers (a, 6), will leave two 
given remainders i? 2 )* 

Now + 

If c denote the difference between R^ and R^^ we shall have 

(0 ax-k-c^^-hy/il R^>R^ ; 

(«) hy if R^>R^ ; 

the equations being so written as to keep c positive in every case. 
So that the real solution of the problem will be fo make either 

ax-^c by-^c 

— 0r 

b a 

a positive integer^ Thus it will be clear why Aryabhata directs that 
the divisor (a or b) corresponding to the greater remainder should be 
divided by the divisor corresponding to the smaller. This respective 
condition appears partly in the rule of lhahmagupta. We do not 
find any such restriction in the rules of elder Bhaskara. Further, 

the problem contemplated in them is to make a positive in- 

teger. The elder Bhaskara recognises altogether three different 
types of simple indeterminate equations of the first degree. The first 
is the common one called voirikct-kuHakara or valll knffjikiira and 
the other has been called by him as vara-kuUakara and vela kuita^ 
kTira, We do not meet witli these terms in any other work. A fuller 
treatment of the indeterminate analysis of the first degrees accord- 
ing to the elder IMiaskara is reserved for a future communication. 

Anf)ther matter of much historical importar.ee that we find in 
the Maha-Bh'iskariya is the application of the art of indererminate 
analysis to the solution of the problems of astronomy,* The credit 
for the first conce^.tion of it has hith.evto been attributed to Brahma- 
gupta, It should from now be given to the elder Bhaskara, though 
Brahmagupta improved and extended it in many ways. 

BinfiUTinnusAN Datta 


I Maha-Bhaskarlya^ viii, 1 3 ff, 



Cultivation in Ancient India 


Introduction 

The earliest mention of agriculture is found in the Egvedic hymns. 
By the time the hymns were composed, the ancient Aryans 
settled down in ‘Sapta-Sindhu^* (and realised the importance of agri- 
culture as a national industry), and the ancient Punjab, 
AgrfciSture invented agricultural implements and in- 

augurated sacrifices in honour of Indra for timely rains 
for carrying on successful agricultural operations. Cattle, besides 
being sources of nutritious food such as milk, curd, clarified 
butter, etc, and sometimes meat also, were yoked to the plough for 
cultivation and their dung was employed as manure. Professors 
Macdonell and Keith say that b'a^rt in the Rgveda denotes dung and 
*‘it is clear that the value of manure was early appreciated'',* The 
Vedic Aryans therefore highly valued their cattle and their solicitude 
for their safe-keeping is clearly indicated by the following passage 

''Construct the cow*stall, for that is the drinking place of your 
leaders (the gods) ; fabricate armour, manifold and simple ; make 
cities of iron and impregnable ; let not the ladle leak, make it 
strong", 

Vava and dhanya (barley and paddy) were the staple crops 
from the very beginning. Yava beiiig a spring crop might not have 
required much rain, but for dhanya a regular rain-fall was needed 
for which Indra was invoked. Besides this natural supply of water, 
the Vedic Aryans used to have recourse to irrigation by artificial 
wells and broad channels along which water was directed to different 
parts of the k^etra. 

The following llgvedic passages^ about agriculture are significant : 

'•Harness the ploughs, fit the yokes ; now that the womb is ready, 
sow the seeds therein and, through our praise, may there be abundant 
food ; may (the grain) fall ripen towards the sickle*', 

“Set up the cattle troughs, bind the straps to it ; let us pour 

I The Ancient Punjab. 2 Vedic Index ^ II, 348, 

3 'Rgveda, X, loi, 8 (Wilson). 

4 Rv., X, loi, 3, Sf » 
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The Atharva- 
veda. 


Other Trea- 
tises. 


out the water of the well, which is full of water, fit to be poured and 
not easily exhausted’’. 

In the Atharvaveda, we find that the value of natural manure 
of animals in the field was perfectly understood.' The Atharvadeda VI, 
50 mentions the animal enemies of corn such as 
the locusts, the rat, the bars, etc. and invokes the 
divine power for their destruction. 

By the time the Kautiliya Artha§Sstra was composed, agriculture 
became an important department of the government under the charge 
of a special officer well-versed on the subject, and attained a stage of 
perfection astonishing for that age. The ArthaSastra, 
though essentially a treatise on royal polity and art 
of government, deals with agriculture under an impor- 
tant sub-head of Kr^utantra. The lirhat-saniliita, the Gargya- 
satnhita and the Agnipurana also incidentally deal with plant physio* 
logy, selection of soil, manuring, cultivating under favourable meteoro- 
logical conditions, collection and treatment of seeds, sowing, planting, 
cutting, grafting, nursing and reaping. Much of the art of cultivation 
as it existed in ancient days can also be gleaned from a hand-book 
written by Para^ara bearing the title of Kr^i samgraha. This small 
treatise supplemented witli K liana’s maxims throws a flood of light 
on the prefectioii attained in the art of agriculture in ancient India. 

In the following pages, I have only tried to arrange systemati- 
cally the materials that I have so far been able 
to lay my hands on and build up a connected account 
of the method of cultivation as it existed in India 
in early days. The account is given under the follow- 


Con tents and 
Object of 
the Article. 


ing heads : 

1 Soil and its classification. 

2 Meteorological observations leading to forecasting of rain-fall, 

3 Keeping of cattle needed for cultivation. 

4 Preparation and application of manure. 

5 Collection and treatment of seeds. 

6 The construction of agricultural implements. 

7 Ploughing. 

8 Sowing and planting, and treatment of plants etc. 

9 Reaping and storing. 

10 General instruction to cultivators. 


I Macdonell and Keith, V^k Index ^ I, 139* 
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The body of ancient Indian literature is vast, being a store-house 
of human experiences gathered in the course of ages, I cannot cer- 
tainly claim to have ransacked it all, nor is it possible to do full justice 
to a subject so wide and so important in an article like this, 
but I do hope that it would help to draw the attention of new investi- 
gators to this line of research. 


I Soil and its Classification 


Classification. 


Selection. 


According to fertility, soil is mainly divided into two classes ; 
Jjrvara (fertile) and Anurvarl or Vmra (sterile). Vrvarlx inrttika is- 
again sub-divided into different kinds according 
to their peculiar fitness for the cultivation of different 
kinds of crops, for instance, Yavya^ tila^ vraiheyasaleya^ 
maudglnat i.e., the soil fit for barley, for sesamum, vrlhi (rice), 
mungo etc. Anurvara mrttika. is also sub-divided into uf^ara (salt 
ground) and maru (desert). The soil watered by river and that 
watered by rain are respectively called nadl~inairka and deva-viatrka. 

The exact chemical composition of difierent kinds of soil might 
not have been known to the ancient authors but from the 
following typical maxims^ of Khana, it becomes clear 
that they made extensive experimental observations about them and 
obtained a masterly knowledge regarding their characteristic suitabi- 
lity for the cultivation of different kinds of crops, 

“Sandy soil is suitable for the cultivation of Aus paddy and clayey 
soil for that of jute. 

“Your expectation will be fulfilled if you cultivate patol (Tricho- 
santhes dioica) in sandy alluvial soil.’’ 

“Potatoe thrives well, if cultivated by the side of a bamboo- 
grove.” 

‘Tf arum is sown on the bank of a river, it grows three cubits 
long.” 

In the ArthaSastra, we find an enumeration of the suitability of 
different lands for the cultivation of different crops. 

“Lands that are beaten by foam, i.e., banks of rivers etc. are 
suitable for growing Valllphala (pumpkin, gourd and the like) j 
lands that are frequently overflown with water (parivahanta) for 
long pepper, grapes (mrdvika) and sugarcane ; the vicinity of wells 


t Vide Gufta Pms PaUfikSk 
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for vegetables and roots ; low grounds (haraniparyanta— *moist bed of 
lakes, com.) for green crops ; and marginal furrows between any 
two rows of crops are suitable for the plantation of fragrant plants, 
medicinal herbs, khuskluis roots (u§ira), hira (?), beraka (?) and pi^i^a- 
laka (lac) and the like,**^ 

That water is essential for germination, that the soil must be 
sufficiently moist and the moisture maintained until 
plant is established is fully recognised in the follow- 
ing verse from the Krai-samgrahah^. 

‘*ffir^*5rT gift: i 

w H*' to 

“Rain is essential for cultivation and the latter is essential for 
life, so one should first acquire carefully the knowledge about rain-fall/* 

II Meteorological Observations leading to Forecasting 
of Rainfall 

Parasara in his Krsi-samgrahah deals elaborately with meteoro- 
logical observations leading to predictions about rain-fall or scarcity 
of water and consequent abundance or dearth of crops. The 
following quotations will bear proof. 

‘^If the Sun be the ruler of the year ( ), the rain-fall is mode- 

rate, If the year comes under the influence of the 

Influence of the Mars, tlie rain-fall is scanty, and it is abundant if the 
planets etc. ' 

year comes under the influence of the Moon, the Mercury, 
the Jupiter and the Venus, If the Saturn rules over the year, there 
will be drought and the earth will be full of dust,'* I3i H* 

“The earth is partially drenched under the influence of Avarta? 
and wholly drenched under the influence of Sainvarta, Under Pu feara, 
the rain fall is scanty and under Drona^ it rains in abundance. 24-26. 

“If the Moon enters Gemini, Aris, Taurus or Pisces or the Sun 
enters Cancer, there will be 100 adhaks^ of rain ; there will be $0 

1 Arthamstrat English translation by Dr, Sliamasastry, p, 198. 

2 Krsusamgrahah (liangabashi Edition), All the verses from 
samgrakah are translated for the first time by the author. 

3 Avarta, Samvarta^ Pu^kara and Drona are the four types into 
which clouds are divided, 

4 Adhak is a unit of measure in Astronomy. It is equal to 100 
yojanas square and 30 fojanas high (i yci/iwaa about ^ miles), 
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a^hakas of rain when the Sun enters Leo or Sargittarius, 8o a^haks 
when it enters Virgo or Capricorn, and 96 a^haks when it enters 
Cancer, Aquarius, Scorpion and Libra.*^ 28, 29. 

‘*Of this 50% will fall on oceans, 30% on mountains and 20% on 
land,*' 30, 

“Rain-fall is sure during the transit of the Mars and the Saturn 
from one zodiac to another and the Earth is fed with heavy showers 
just before the transit of the Jupiter.” 6g. 

“If the Jupiter enters the asterism known as Citra, clouds 
burst out in the same way as water bursts out from a broken pitcher, 
but if the Jupiter enters Svati, it does not rain at all in spite of thick- 
est clouds.” 70,71. 

“Heavy showers will fall on the earth if the sky is cloudy and 
lightening flashes in the western sky during the bright 

Monthly moon ( qt ) in the month of 

indications. ^ ’ 

35 - 

“If any day in the month of Pixm^ becomes rainy or foggy, seven 
months hence, it must rain cats and dogs in the corresponding 
day.^^ 36. 

“The year in which clouds are seen or rain falls on the seventh 
day of the full-moon in the month of is a blessed one and 

yields plenty of crops.” 37. 

“If on the seventh day of the new-inoon in the month of Magh^ 
it rains under the influence of Svati or strong winds blow or rain- 
laden clouds roar in the day-time or tlie sky becomes covered with 
lightening flashes and the moon and the stars become envelopetl, 
then there will be an excellent rain-fall up to the month of 

Kartik,!* 3^- 

“If the seventh day of the full-moon in the month of Magh or 

Falgun or the 3rd day of the full-moon in the month of Caitra or 

the first day of Vaimkh be a clay of thunder-storm and rain, then 
in that year, there will be no scarcity of rain and the earth will 
yield crops in abundance.’' 39 » 40 * 

“If it rains any day in the month of Agfcihaydn or Magh of 
fMgun^ then, in the seventh month from that day, the earth will 
receive a heavy shower.” . 4 X' 

“If the first day of the full-moon in the month of Cuttrd falls on 

a Sunday, then there will be a moderate rain-fall ; and if it falls ort 

Monday, the earth will be flooded. But if it is a Tuesday, it will be 
a year of drought and dearth. If it is Wednesday, Thursday oir 

DECEMBER, 193O <9 
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Friday, the earth will be full of corns and if Saturday, even the 
sea gets dried up and the earth becomes dry and dusty/' 4343 > 

“There will be a moderate rain-fall during the year, if it rains 
under the auspices of CitrS in the first half of the month of Caitra, 
and a heavy rain fall if it rains in the middle or the latter part of 
the month.” 44. 

"If under the auspices of the asterisms Svati, dim and Viaiftki, 
the sky be cloudless in the month of Jyai^a or it rains in the month 
of Sruvax^, then there will be a pretty good rain-fall that year.” 55, 
"Rain-fall will be good throughout the year, if it rains on 
the 9th day of the full-moon of A^a^h. If otherwise, there is no 
prospect of rain that year." S 7 « 

“In the year in which it does not rain under the auspices of 
Rohinl in the month of SrSvaif,, people will be in distress and cultiva- 
tion a failure.” 6o, 61. 

In the following verses ParuSara gives another method of predict- 
ing the rain-fall for the year. 

rrarepfjRig ^ ftfti I 

sfv n as. 

g f^il a< 

n a-o 

rravguTvift w ut mgi 

fW awft a Jnt4l H ac 

w ftgnt sfir^ar a siwfti 
TOsftabit’ ufinjsfinsiwarf 11 a<* 

He directs to take a rod and write a mantra on it two hundred 
times on the first night of the full-moon in the month of Vaiaakha 
and then erect it on the bed of a flowing river and mark where 
the water level stands. If the water level is found not to have 
changed the following morning, then tlie rain-fall will be the same as 
in the previous year. The rain-fall will be more or less than that of 
the previous year according as the water-level goes above the mark or 
below it. 4 S '49 


1 Vidt Kf^-saivi.grahdli, 
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That the ancient people could forecast weather conditions from the 
direction of the wind may be guessed from the following verses : 

^ 

Parafara* says, “The rain-fail will be good if in the month of Pauf 

wind blows from the north or ffom the west, and 

Pradiction from rain-fall will be scanty if the wind blows from the 

wind diroctions. . * • . „ . . 

east or the south. It does not rain at all, tn the case 
of the wind not blowing unindirectionally and strongly.** 32. 

“It rains well if on the full-moon day of A^adh^ wind blows to- 
wards the east. It means damage to crops if it blows towards the 
south east, scanty rain-fall if it blows towards the south and destruc- 
tion of crops if it blows towards the south-west. A. westerly wind 
means rain-fall and a north-westerly, storms. If the wind is norther- 
ly or north-easterly, it forebodes abundant harvest.** 56. 

As for the prediction of immediate rain-fall, ParaSara* gives the 
following : 

Pndiction of “There will be an immediate rain-fall, if water- 

immediate rain- •e j j 1 

fall or Karcity. spouts are seen at or near water or if ants suddenly 
line upwards after collecting their food or if frogs 

croak suddenly." ^ 3 » ^ 4 * 

“If cats, weasels, snakes and other creatures that live in holes 
and pits and Sarabhas (a kind of deer) run excited or if boys build clay 
bridge-ways in the middle of a path or if peacocks go on dancing, 
then rain must be falling immediately.'' 65, 66, 

“Clouds will be presently pouring down, if sudden pain arises in 
the body of a sprained or rheumatic man or if snakes climb to the 
top of trees or if water-birds dry their wings in the sun or if buzzing 

sounds are heard in the sky." ^ 7 * 

Signs of drouglit are given in tlie following passages of tlie Kri- 

samgraha.* 

“w ^ w w ^ ^ I 

^ 11 

« >1” 


2, 3 & 4 Vide Kni-samgrahah. 
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'‘There will be drought if the Mars goes into UttarafalgHn\, 
Uitar^adha^ Uttarabhadrapada^ Sravanat Hasta^ Mula^ Krttika^ 

or Magha, Even the sea is dried up if the Moon closely follows 
the Mars, and drought is impending if the Venus enters Citra, 
The earth becomes scorched up (for want of rains) if the Mars goes 
into Leo and the ocean becomes dry if it is in conjunction with the 
Moon”. 73.75. 

In the Artha^astra also we find that '‘A forecast of such rain- 
fall can be made by observing the position, motion and pregnancy 
(garbhadhrma) of Jupiter (Brhaspati), the rise, setting and motion of 
Venus and the natural and unnatural aspect of the Sun”.' 

Some of the aphorisms of Khaiia as to rain-fall and scarcity of 
rain and their influence on harvest arc given below : 

'‘Rainy day and cloudy night predict a drought and warm Pauq 
and cold Vaisakh predict a heavy downpour in 
Maxhns. “It rains cats and ilogs, if stars are seen within the 

moon's halo. The bigger the corona of the moon, the 
nearer is the raiivfall”. 

“Rainbow in the western sky (i.e. in the morning) predicts the 
scarcity of rain, while that in the eastern sky (i.e., in the afternoon) 
means a heavy shower”, 

“If it rains in the month of Agrahayan, even the king is driven 
to begging ^ and if it rains in Pauq, even the husks are sold high”. 

“If it rains towards the end of Magh^ ^lory be to the king and holy 
is the land, and if in Phllgun, cma and /cion (grains) grow in plenty”. 

“Drought in JyaMa and showers in Asadk lead to crops too 
abundant for the earth to bear”. 

“If it rains in Asad/t, paddy grows in plenty”, 

“There will be an abundant harvest if it rains in the month of 
Cai/rd\ 

*^Aus paddy doubly grows, if it rains in the beginning of 
Vaihalch^\ 

“Khana says to the cultivator that if fleecy clouds be followed 
by wind in the full-moon day of the month of Karii/c, winter crops 
grow plentifully ^ but if there be cloud and rain in the night, it is 
fruitless to go to the field (i.e., to expect any harvest). 

“The year in which it rains in the 9th day of the full-moon in 
the month of A^adh, the heron will walk over the very bed of tlie 


1 Loc, p. 1 39, 
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sea. If it drizzles on that day, it will be followed by heavy showers 
throughout the year to the extent of making fish inhabit the top 
of mountains (i. e., the earth will be flooded). If it rains now and 
then, there will be a rich harvest and if the sun sets under a clear 
cloudless horizon, the crops will not grow at all’'. 


Ill Keeping of Cattle needed for Cultivation 

From the earliest times, cattle were highly valued and cared for. 
Directions for their safe keeping, etc. are given in the following 
passages' : 

'‘A cowshed fifty -five cubits square is conducive to the health of 
cattle ; but it is injurious for them if it is erected in the 
direction of Leo.” 86. 

and Sani- «' If one through ignorance or carelessness erects a COW- 

stall when the sun is in Leo, i.e., in the month of 
Bhadra or keeps rice-washings, liot starch, fish-washings, cotton 
or husks in the shed, then all his cattle shall perish”. 87,88. 

“The same thing happens if goats are t^ed or broom-stick, 
husker, or spoiled food kept, in the cattle shed." 

“If the cattle-shed be strong, clean and free from dung, the 
animals have a healthy growth in spite of poor food j but if they 
have to come out of the .shed besmeared with their e-KCreta, even 
highly nutritious food cannot help their growth”. 84, 85, 

“Fortune abides in the cow-shed that is free from filth, dust and 
human excreta \ misery visits the shed and the inmates weep if it is 

not lighted every evening”. 9 J> 94 ‘ 

“The animals are to be so employed in cultivation, that it may 
not hurt them, or the corns will be unsuitable for any 
P««'pose, and even if they grow in plenty, they 
cannot bring prosperity to the cultivator.” 81,82. 

“Urine of the domestic cattle should never be used for cleansing 

filth, for that is (indirectly) harmful to them.”. 90. 

“One who is solicitous about their well-being should never even 
erroneously give their dung to others on Saturdays, Sundays and 
Tuesdays. These three days (of the week) are to be avoided— parti- 
cularly Saturday and Tuesday ; otherwise, the cattle will meet with 

harm." 


Vide Kri^i^parasarah. 
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<‘One who yokes 8 cows to a plough is a pious man and one 
who yokes 6 is a business man* Cruel are tliose who employ 4, and 
those who employ only 2 are beef-eaters”, 95* 

Paradara directs that an annual ceremony in honour of cattle 
be performed in the following way : 

“On the first day of the full-moon in the month of Kartik, a cow 
is to be worshipped after tying round its neck a green creeper and 
rubbing its body with oil and turmeric paste. Then a beautiful bull 
;s to be anointed with sandal and Kunkum (saffron) 
Ceremony? cultivators after having dressed themselves 

with ornaments and goads in their hands should lead 
the bull round the village with the accompaniment of dances and 
miisic."* 9I1 99. 

“On the first day of the month of Kartik^ the cattle should be 
rubbed with a mixture of oil, turmeric and Kuukum powders, their 
bodies being marked with a piece of hot iron and the hair at their 
tails and ears clipped. That is sure to make them free from diseases 
and keep them in health and cheer throughout the year".' 100,101,102. 

The above shows how anxious the ancient people were for safe 
and healthy keeping of their cattle and what a sanctity they 
attached to the cow. The custom of marking cattle is as old as 
the time of the Kgveda when the ears of cattle were marked to indi- 
cate ownership, and the special sanctity that the cow acquired is 
early “shown by the name aghnya (not to be killed) applied to it 
in several passages”® of the ancient scripture, 

( To be continued) 

R. Ganguu 


Vide Ky^i-sarfigrahah. 
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The Chronology of the Western Ksatrapas 
and the Andhras 

The chronology of the Western Ksatrapas and the Andhras in 
all recent studies has mainly been based on a definitely formulated 
simple equation with one unknown quantity by Prof. Rapson, 
viz., Gautamiputra’s year 18-124 a.d. or 124 A.t).+x (Rapson : 
Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc, p, xxvi). If we further 
simplify the equation the result turns out to be : Gautamiputra’s 
year of accession = 106 a.d. or 106 A.D.-hx. This unknown quantity 
Prof. Rapson assures us must be a very small one. The way 
in which he arrives at this equational relation is in short as 
follows : 

The inscriptions at Nasik and Karle of Nahapana’s son-in-law 
U^avadata and the inscription of his minister Ayama at Junnar 
shows that the date of Nahapaija runs from the year 41 to 46 of an 
unknown era. These dates have been taken to refer to the Saka 
era by almost all tlie scholars. So the last date of Nahapana 
found in an inscription is the year 46 ( = 124 a.d.). Now from the 
mention of places in the inscription of Usavadata and Ayama, 
it appears that Nahapana’s sovereignty extended over a vast tract 
of country. “They may be said generally to indicate that Ksabhadatta’s 
political influence was restricted to S. Gujrat, the Northern Konkan 
from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik and Poona districts. But 
Nahapana’s territories must have extended much further north. The 
place-names in the inscription of Queen Bala Sri seem undoubtedly 
to indicate the provinces which her son Gautamiputra had wrested 
from the K^haratas, and these include Surastra (Kathiawar), Kukura 
(probably some portion of Rajputana), Akara (East Malwa), and 
AvantI (West Malwa). Even after these provinces had been conquered 
by the Andhras, the districts still further north may have remained, 
since Pufkara in Ajmer, the place of pilgrimage to which B^bha- 
datta resorted for ‘consecration’ (abhi9eka) after his victory over 
the Malayas, may be supposed to have lain within the dominions 
of his lord (bliattaraka)”. 

The fact that at the great hoard at Joghalthembi thousands of 
coins of Nahapapa bad been found restruck by Gautamipura with 
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the arrogant phrase in the eulogistic record of Queen Bala-lSrl 
that Gautamiputra had completely exterminated the Khakharata (i. e. 
K§aharata) race have led scholars to conclude that Nahapana himself 
had been defeated by Gautamiputra. This conclusion gains further 
weight from the fact that in that great hoard not a single coin had been 
found that did not belong to Nahapana. And as Nahapana ruled at 
least up to the year 46 ( = 124 a.d.), Prof. Rapson has inferred that he 
was probably defeated in that year by Gautamiputra and as Gautaml- 
putra’s inscription dated in the year 18 of his reign had been found 
at Nasik which was wrested from the Ksaharatas, he put down the 
equation that the i8th year of Gautamiputra = 46th year of Nahapana 
or 46+x year of Nahapana, And as Nahapana*s dates have been 
generally referred to the Saka era, he came to the equation as given 
above. In arriving at this conclusion he has mainly relied on the 
following premises : 

(i) Nahapana’s dates must be referred to the iSaka era. 

(ii) Nahapana must have died soon after the year 46, 

(iii) In the restruck coins there has been none of any succes- 
sor of Nahapana. 

(iv) Gautamiputra must have gained all his victories by the year 
18 of his reign. 

(v) The phrase Khakharatavasa nir'ivasesakara in the Nasik ins- 
cription is to be taken literally. 

Now we shall examine the validity of these premises of Prof, 
Rapson in order to see how far they are true and how far they can 
bear the weight of the inferences made from them. 

(i) We shall examine this premise later on, 

(ii) This premise is based on an argumentum ex sileniio and is 
not a proved fact. So the unknown quantity x may after all prove 
to be a big figure. 

(Hi) This premise is based on numismatic study and liere we 
should abide by the judgment of Prof, Rapson. Rev. H, R. Scott who 
has made a minute and careful study of the great hoard has, however, 
arrived at a conclusion which does not support Prof. Rapson's 
assumption. (JBBRAS, lyoy, pp. 223ff.). In the Joghalthembi hoard 
has been found about 9270 coins of Nahapana counter-stamped by 
Gautamiputra and about 4000 coins of Nahapana not sostamped. 

In the coins we find legends in Greek, Kharogjhi and Brahmi. 
It is interesting to note that the Brahmi letters that are found on 
them belong to the beginning of the first century A.D. But some 
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important deductions have been made by a patient and minute 
study of the busts of Nahapatiia found thereon. Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indraji who had only four specimens of Nahapana's coins thouglit 
that the figures on the coins were those of Nahapfina himself and 
that they varied according to age. Thus '‘the face on one coin seem- 
ed to be that of a man about thirty years old. Another specimen 

has a somewhat older head, perhaps about 45. A third coin 
has a wrinkled face with a wrinkled neck, indicating an age of about 
60 ; while the last specimen bears a still older type of face with 
wrinkled cheeks and toothless mouth, and represents the king at 
about the age of seventy.** So Pandit Bhagavanlal thought that 
Nahapana lived up to a good old age. 

Rev. Scott further elucidated the point by studying innumerable 
coins. He says that about one-third of the coins prove ''that the king 
was really represented on the coins in all the various stages of his 
long life/* But the remaining two-thirds show “indeed faces varying 
greatly in age, and not in age only, but in every feature,’* And this 
curious fact baffles Rev, Scott. There is perhaps no mystery, and 
but for Rev, Scott’s belief that Nahapana himself was defeated by 
Gautamiputra, he would have correctly interpreted the facts, lie 
observes : “But for one significant fact, I would have been inclined 
to suggest that we may have here the coins not of a single king, 
but of series of kings, sons and grandsons perhaps of Nahapana, who 
retained on their coin the name of their great ancestor‘as a title of 

honour but right in the way of any such theory lies the 

stubborn fact that almost, if not quite, all of the various types of 
Nahapiina’s coins are found among the coins which were counter- 
stamped by Nahapana*s conqueror S.itakarni.** 

But where is the evidence that Gautamiputra conquered Naha- 
pana ? The arrogant statement that Gautamiputra exterminated the 
KsaharSta race, even if taken literally, can hardly be stretched to mean 
that Gautamiputra destroyed Nahapana. If Nahapana himself was 
defeated, the Queen Mother would certainly have mentioned the 
name of so great a humbled king as Nahapana. Moreover, the fact 
that some of the Ksaharata territories (about Ajmer) were not annexed 
would prove that the expression is not to be taken literally. In view 
of these facts, the suggestion of Rev. Scott that the effigies could re- 
present the descendants of Nahapana seems justified. Another 
striking fact that cannot be lightly brushed aside strongly mili- 
latcs against Prof, Rapson's view that Nahapana himself was defeated 

UI.Q., DECEMBER, I93O 
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by Gautamiputra. Rev. Scott himself says : “Judging from the 
conditions of the coins I should say that they must have been a 
very long time in circulation^ and that both before and after being 
counter-struck y This observation of Rev. Scott shows that Naha- 
pana himself might not have been defeated by Gautamlputra. 

Now we shall see if Prof. Rapson^s first premise which is the 
most important one can stand. Until recently, scholars have been 
almost unanimous in referring the inscriptions of Nahapana to the 
iSaka era. Mr, R. D. Banerjee, however, has ably argued against 
the popular theory (J. R. A. S., 1917, pp. 272*89). We shall here 
examine in extenso the arguments in favour of the commonly accept- 
ed theory and see how far they would stand the test of a detailed and 
minute criticism. The history of this period has mainly been based 
upon the inscriptions of Queen Bala-iSrT at Nasik and the Girnar 
inscription of Rudradaman, as also the inscriptions of Usavadata 
and Ayama. In the Nasik inscription of Gautaml-Balasrl dated in 
the 19th year of the reign of Pulumayi, the territories of Gautami- 
putra have been described with pomp. They were as follows : Asika, 
Asaka, Mulaka, Suratha, Kukura, Aparanta, Anfipa, Vidabha, Akara, 
Avantt. lie is again described as the lord of the following moun- 
tains : Acavata, Parivata, Sahya, Kanhagiri, Maca, Siritana, Malaya, 
Mahida, Setagiri, and Cakora, So it would appear that Gautamiputra's 
territories included “the present province of Gujrat, portions of Malwa, 
Central India’ and Berar, the Northern Konkan, and the portion of 
Bombay Presidency lying immediately north of Nasik.’* Many 
of these territories formed part of Kshariitas* dominions. Moreover 
Gautamiputra is called in tlie record as one “who crushed the pride 
and conceit of the ksatriyas ; who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas 
and Pahlavas ; who rooted out the Khakharata family ; who restored 
the glory of the Satavahana race**. 

Again in the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman we find that 
most of these territories had been conquered by the great Ksatrapas. 
We find there : "who is the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanll, the Anupa country, Anartta, Suraatra, Svhahra, Maru, 
Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nisada and other 

territories gained by his own valour who by force destroyed 

the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, having twice in 

fair fight completely defeated Satakarni, the lord of Dakjiijapalha, 
on account of nearness of their connection did not destroy him******-** 
who has himself acquired the names of Mahakfatrapa.’* 
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Now it will be found that the territories common to the above two 
lists (i. e. those conquered by Rudradaman from the Andhras) 
are as follows: Siiratha, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Akara and 
AvantT. The territories that remained in the power of the Andhras 
after Rudradaman^s conquests were Asika, Asaka, Millaka and Vida- 
bha and some other portions of the Deccan. So Rudradaman who 
boasted that he conquered every country he possessed through his own 
effort wrested Anartta, Svabhra, Maru, Kacclia, Sindhu-sauvTra 
and Nisada from some other rulers. Prof. Rapson would, however, 
give the following liistory of Aparanta and N. Mah.irasfcra. 

Northen Mahariistra, the Nasik and Poona, Districts aharas 

of Govardhana and Mamala (exx, Catalogue of Coins of the 
Andhras etc.). 

(a) Possessed by the Ksaharatas under Nahapana from Saka 41 
to 46. (Nasik and Karle inscription of Psabhadatta and Jiinnar 
inscription of Ayama). 

(b) Again in possession of Gautamiputra in the i8th year of his 
reign = 124 A.D. or 124 a.d. + x (Nasik and Karle inscriptions of 
GautamTputra, Nahapana's coins restriick by Gautamiputra). 

(c) Remained in the hands of the Andhras (Nasik inscription of 
Puliimayi, Karle inscription of Pulumnyi, Nasik inscription of Sri 
Yajfia). 

Northern Konkan— Aparanta. 

(a) In possession of the Ksaharatas. 

(b) Conquered by Gautaunputra. Remained wiihin the Andhra 
dominions in the early part of Pulumfiyi’s reign (cf. Kanheri ins- 
cription of his queen). 

(c) Conquered by Rudradaman ; (cf. Girnar inscii[)tion), 

(d) Again possessed by the Andhras during the reign of Sri 
Yajtia (cf. his coins of the Siirastra fabric struck in Aparanta). 

This in short is the history of these two regions according 
to Prof. Rapson. The Professor is at great pains to distinguish 
between N. Maharastra (including Nasik and Kirle) and the 
Aparanta. This is absolutely necessary for the clironological 
scheme he has advanced. Hut the te.'cts that he cites cannot 
prove that Aparanta could not have include I a little of Maha- 
rastra proper (Nasik and Poona districts). On the other hand, the 
significant fact that in the inscription of Bala-sr! which recounts 
all the territories held by Gautamiputra no mention has been made 
of the important aharas of Govardhana and Mamala (which wevc 
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certainly included in his territories) would show that a part of N. 
Mahara§tra must have been comprehended in one or more of the 
geographical names mentioned in the inscription. Prof, Rapson 
anticipating this difficulty has very ingeniously suggested that “it 
is impossible that this list can have been intended, as has usually been 
assumed, to represent the extent ot the Andhra dominions. The 
Nasik and Poona districts, which seem not to be mentioned in the 
inscription of Queen Bala-6rl, were in like manner, conquered or re- 
conquered from Nahapana by Gautamlputra.*^ Thus it appears 
that Prof. Rapson would explain away the curious omission of 
the important districts which included Nasik and Karle (which 
were certainly most important in the eyes of both Gautaml- 
putra and his son as most of their inscriptions are found there) by 
assuring us that the place-names in Bala-srl’s record did not include 
all their dominions. This assertion of Prof. Rapson may well 
be questioned. Is it not too much to assume that important 
districts close at hand (in fact the places where the eulogistic 
record of past glory and other important iiiscri[)tions are found) should 
be completely ignored ? The fact is that the districts about Nasik 
and Karle must have been included in Apaifinta. This fact is suppor- 
ted by the mention in a Kanhcri inscription (which was certainly in 
Apaianta) of the donor as being a Nasikaka (inhal)itant of Nasik).' 
Then, again, the Nasik region has been placed in the Aparanta in the 
Markcndaya Piirana. It is ratlier curious that this fact has been over- 
looked by Prof. Rai)son while he has discussed all the references to 
be found under A'parfinta in the Vacaspatya. In view of these facts, 
each of which is more cogent than the assci*:ion of Prof. Rapson tliat 
N. Maharaatra had been inadvertently omitted in the list given 
in Bala-i§rPs inscription, we cannot liold that the Nasik region was 
not included in the Aparanta. Again, the term Aparanta signified 
places oilier tlian tluse in the Konkan. Thus in the Stihyadrikhanda 
we find an extended meaning of the term Aparanta, 

Dr. Shama Sliastry, however, has tried to show that by Asinaka is 
meant Maharastra. His contention is conjectural. A statement by 
a commentator made incidentally cannot oiUweigh the evidence of 
the Markendeya Purilna and the Brhat Sa:iihita, As a matter of fact 
Prof. Rapson himself acknowledges that “the identification of this 
place must for the present remain uncertain," 

X Luder’s list of Brahmi Inscriptions etc., No, 985, 
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In view of these facts, we must admit that the Nasik and Karle 
region at least was included in the geographical term Aparanta. Once 
we acknowledge this (a fact which has been assumed without proof by 
Messrs, R. D, Banerjee, Nilkantha Sastri and Jiakhle) important 
consequences follow. We shall give here an account of the 
Nasik and Karle region as found in the inscriptions. The Ksaharatas 
possessed it from the year 41 to the year 46 of tlie iSaka era (a view 
entertained by most scliolars). Then Gautamiputra held it for six 
years, then Pulumayi held it at least till the year 22. According to 
Puranic accounts Sri Yajfla came to the throne 14 years after 
Pulumayi. In his yth year .^ri Yaj'ila held Nasik. Prof. Rapson too 
acknowledges that the Nasik region continued under Andhra sway 
till the time of Sri Yajua. So if we add up these figures remembering 
that Gautamiputra came in possession of Nasik about the year 46 of 
the Saka era according to the commonly accepted theory, we find 
that it was in possession of the Andhras till about the year 96 Saka. 
But in the Girnar inscription \rhich according to Prof. Rapson was 
inscribed in the year 72 (a view not strictly correct as has been shown 
by von BUhler and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), Rudradaman was in 
possession of that region. So here is a territorial conflict ivhich cannot 
he explained away on any hypothesis. But the difficulty has really 
been caused by assuming that the dates of Usavadata really refer to 
the Saka era. We shall take up later the question of the date of 
Nahapana. The equation determining the chronology of this period, 
however, proves illusory on closer examination. Two solid facts 
remain, viz., GautamTputra came after Nahapana but before Rudra- 
daman. 

The Girnar inscription mentions that the lake was destroyed in 
the year 72 and not that the record was put up in that year. From 
close internal examination of the record it appears, however, that the 
inscription was inscribed some time after that date, say about the 
year 75. This date has been taken by all scholars to refer to the 
Saka era. It is thus clear that Rudradaman had finished his conquests 
about 75 Saka, i. e., 153 A. D„ and this could have taken place after 
the i6th year of Sri Yajfla (a date in which the latter was in possession 
of Kanheri and presumably of this region too). So we arrive at a new 
equation, j 6 th year of Sri YafMJrV^ i 53 i?. or the 1st year of 

iSrI Yajfla = 137 A. D. +y, where y is a small quantity not greater than 
10. On simplification we find that Gautamlputra’s accession is to be 
placed at about a.d. and not about 106 a.d. as has been held by 
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Prof. Rapson, Now let us see if either fact tallies with this chrono- 
logical order. 

Ptolemy throws some light on the history of this controversial 
period. We learn that Cas^na and Piilumayi were contemporaries and 
that they were ruling at Ujjain and Paifchana respectively. We also get 
some account of the extent of their territories. It is not open to doubt 
that the Western Ksatrapa territory is mentioned under the term Larike 
which included Barygaza, Ujjain and Nasik, The extent of Pulumayi’s 
dominions cannot unfortunately be determined with precision. Still 
we have a tolerable account of it. He was certainly ruling at Pai^hana, 
We have shown before that the Nasik region was included in the 
Andhra kingdom from the i8th year of Gautamiputra and so too 
the Ujjain region. So Casfcana could not have been the master of 
Ujjain and Nasik some time before the lith year of Gautamiputra, 
t.e., about 93 A.D. We cannot properly define the period but may 
tentatively hold the period to be c. 90 A.D. (when Gautamiputra was 
on the throne for about 12 years). But one c\n demur here and a.sk 
what evidence there is except the above notice from Ptolemy that 
Cas^ana's territories included some part of the Andhra dominions. 
Here our deduction is strongly supported by numismatical study. 
We shall quote from the admirable resume of Prof, Rapson ; “Chas^ana 

struck coins in silver both as Ksatrapa and Malul ksatrapa var. b, 

differs by the addition to the rev. type of caitya, which is placed 

between the crescent and the star. The caitya is a common 

type of the Andhras .Whatever its origin and significance may 

have been, its use by Ca.stana is probably due to association with 
the Andhras, and it may well signify some extension of his power 
at their expense, some rcconquest of territories previously taken by 
them from his predecessor Nahapaiia.*' So this indisputable numi.s- 
matic detail expressed so clearly by Prof, Rapson would show 
that Casfcana liad acquired some territories from the Andhras, Then 
came the great compaign of Gautamiputra, who annexed nearly the 
whole of the territories of Castana and those of the K^aharatas. Is 
there any proof of the fact except the account to be found in the 
in.scription of Queen Bala-srl ? Again numismatics comes to our 
aid. Both in his coins and the inscription of his successors Jaya- 
daman who succeeded Castaiia was styled as Ksatrapa only. This 
fact alone is sufficient to show that he had suffered great reverses 
and so could not presume to style himself mahaksatrapa. This infer- 
ence is further supported by the fact that Rudradaman claims to have 
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‘^won for himself the name of mahaksatrapa/' “This seems to incH- 
cate that between the reigns of Castana and Rudradaman there was 
an interval during which there was no mahaksatrapa, and this may 
have been the result of some defeat’* (Catalogue of coins of the 
Andhras etc. p. cxvi). The date of Jaj adaman is not known for 
certain, but he must have come some time before 130 A.D. as his 
son was on the throne on this date (cf. Andhaii Inscriptions). 

The quaintly worded Andhau inscriptions have proved a bone of 
contention among scholars. The wording is as follows ; “rajuo 
Caafcanasa Ghosamotikaputrasa rajuo Rudradamasa Jayadfunaputrasa 
varso dvipacasa 50. 2.’* Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar oiiginally thought 
that the date refers to the reign of Riidradfiman alone and 
supplied the word ‘pautrasa* before the second rajuo. But he 
has since given up his theory and resting upon a suggestion of Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar has concluded that the inscriptions mean that both 
Castana and Rudradaman were ruling tcgclher (Ind, Ant., 1918), 

It is very difficult to disprove a suggestion wlicn tlic data are meagre. 
But still as against Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory of conjoint rule, it is 
to be said that nowhere in any inscri[)tion joint rule of two 
kings have been implied by expressions so vague. Again such an 
interpretation completely ignores the fact that Jayadaman ruled as an 
independent kaatrapa and also assumes that he died before Castana. 
Both of these assumptions are gratuitous and have never been prov- 
ed. Again the very identity of the titles given to Castana and 
Rudradaman would negativate the theory of joint rule. At least one 
of the rulers must have been in a position of pre-eminence. There 
is a further difficulty. In the Girnar inscription Rudradaman 
boasts that he himself by his valour gained territories among which 
was Kaccha. Nowhere have we any evidence that Cutch was with- 
in the territory of Castana. Coins do not piove it, while Ptolemy*s 
evidence distinctly runs counter to it, who places the Cutch region 
not under his SNvny, In view of these facts each of which is more 
cogent than a mere suggestion, it is not unreasonable to hold that 
the Andhau records belong to the reign of Rudradaman alone and 
marks the beginning of his victorious campaign. So the Andhau 
records too strikingly confirm the date of Castana at which 
we have already arrived. The records show that in c. 130 A.D, Rudra- 
daman alone was ruling. So his father Jayadaman ruled before him 
and before Jayadaman ruled Castana. We have already held that 
Castana was ruling in about go a,d# So our chronological scheme 
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does not in any way conflict with the contemporaneity of Castana 
and Piilumayi as noticed by Ptolemy. Rather it supports it and 
we are spared the attempt to prove the conjoint reign of 
Castana and Rudradaman and of Gautamlputra and Pulymayi, a 
position in which Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
were inevitably entangled because of their adherence to Prof. Rapson's 
chronology. The arguments against the theory of the conjoint rule 
of Pulumayi and Gautamiputra which has been advanced by Mr, 
R. D. Banerjee, Mr. Nilakantha Sastri and Dr. H, C, Raichaudhuri 
seem to me conclusive, specially the succint note of the latter in his 
Political History of Ancient India (2nd. edition, pp. 311 & 312). I 
shall hereafter adduce one or two objections against the theory which 
appear to me to settle the problem. 

(To be continued) 


Hari Ciiaran Ghose 



MISCELLANY 


Buddhist Studies with Special Reference to Tibetan 

I 

In issuing his edition of the Kiisyapaparivatta Baron A. von 
StaSl-Holstein writes : 

“Mahayana tradition is practically dead in India and in order to 
understand Sanskrit Buddhist texts properly we have to consult the 
ancient Chinese and Tibetan translations as well as the living tradition 
of China and Tibet. If this is not done, modern European translators, 
however great their knowledge of Sanskrit, are liable to make serious 
mistakes. Before translating Mahayana works from Sanskrit into 
European languages the texts sliould all be published in the three 
great languages of Mahayana Buddhism." 

The following lines also occur in his preface (p. xiii) to the same 
work with regard to the text ; 

“The greatest help for understanding the defective and faulty 
Sanskrit text is, no doubt, to be dcriv'cd from the Tibetan translation, 
but the Chinese translations, being less literal, often supply informa- 
tion which cannot be obtained by reading the Tibetan translation. 

And here is the opinion of Pujaniya Mahrimahopadhyaya Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastrl Maha-saya in his Prestdentidl Address at the 
fifth Oriental Conference, Lahore, 1928, p. 42 : 

“The Cliinese translations of Buddhist Sanskrit texts arc free 
translations, therefore not reliable. The libetan tianslations are 
loo pedantically literal and, therefore, often nninlelligible. Ihe 
original Sanskrit should be always sought for, and consulted, if 
procurable, to cure the defects of those translations.” 

It is now an established fact that for a thorough study of Mahayana 
Buddhism in all its aspects “the three great languages,” Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan are absolutely necessary. We cannot do without 
any of them. Even Sanskrit alone cannot be regarded sufficient 
though it lias a unique and the highest position. Under the present 
circumstances they are mutually supplementary. Iherefore, under 
the deplorable condition of our MSS an accurate and critical edition 
of a Buddhist Sanskrit text is hardly possible without consulting 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations. This can sufficiently be proved 

I.n.Q., DECEMBER, I93O 
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by the facts supplied among others from a recent publication included 
in the Gaekwad*s Oriental Series, namely the Advayavafrasamgrahat 
a collection of twenty-one small treatises attributed to Advayavajra, 
edited by iSastr! Maha§aya himself. 

Tibetan translations are ‘*too pedantically literal,” no doubt, but 
it is for this very fact that they have immense and incomparable 
importance and value. That they are so literal is indeed a boon 
to a student of Buddhism, specially to an Indian one, who is familiar 
with Sanskrit. In fact, the translators, both Indian and Tibetan, 
working jointly have made the impossible possible. It is really 
surprising to think how they succeeded in translating the most 
difficult works so faithfully and accurately adopting a striking method 
into a language which had hardly any literature worth mentioning 
at that age. 

Sometimes these translations may be unintelligible, but this 
unintelligibility must not be solely attributed to their being too 
literal. It may be due to various facts common to any translation 
of difficult texts in any language. It is not that the Tibetan translators 
understood every word correctly, or they were able to turn every 
thing properly. Nor can we say that the original texts before them 
were prefectly free from all sorts of defects in every case and on 
every point. Unintelligibility of a text sometimes depends also on 
the intelligence and knowledge of the subject and the language of 
the reader himself. 

iSastrl MahaiSaya is quite right when he says that “original 
Sanskrit should be always sought for and consulted, if procurable.** 
But what is to be done when the original Sanskrit itself is unintelligible 
owing to its faulty and defective readings, as for instance, in the case 
of the Advayavajrasamgraha already referred to ? He appears to 
suggest rightly that in such cases help is to be sought for from the 
Tibetan source, for he himself wanted to have the doubtful readings in 
the book collated with the Tibetan translation, but he could not 
do so as there was no Lama with him to whom he might refer (p. vi). 

The special importance of Tibetan translations lies in the fact 
that with occasional exceptions they help us greatly in suggesting 
original Sanskrit readings, specially when a work is composed in 
verse. Let us take here a few examples. Here runs a short Tibetan 
sentence: 

lhas. byin. tslion. po. iiin. par. zan, mi. 2*0/ 

god hy given fat day in cooked rice not eats. 
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Literally it means ; Fat god-given one does not cat cooked rice during 
the day. To one who knows both the languages, Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
properly, it will at once suggest that lhas.byin is nothing but Deva^datta^ 
a man. Iha^deva^ *god'; -j is the sign of third case ending, and thus 
Ihas^devcna ‘by god’; byin^datta^ arpita ‘given*. Therefore Ihas^byin, 
Devordatia, tskf)n,po.=^sthiLla, pina ‘fat* ; Tiin, pa.^dina, diva^ ‘day’ ; 
•fa is the sign of locative ; thus 'hin, par,=^dinei ‘in the day * ; saft.=^ 
annaw, odaftam, ‘cooked rice’; = *1101* ; za\=^bhunk(e, ‘eats*. 

Here a Sanskrit knowing reader will at once read the Tibetan sentence 
in Sanskrit ipino Devadatto divli annum na bhuiikte ; for the expression 
with particular words is already known to him. Similarly reading 
fnchodPytn^ a name in Tibetan, a Sanskritist at once knows that in 
Sanskrit it is YajHadatta, through the word mchod or mchodpa^ the 
latter being the fuller form, gives the following meanings; pUjana^ 
arcana^ yajana^ aradbana (‘worship’), savanUy kratu, inanyu^ yajTia 
(‘sacrifice’) ; and byin (prefect of sbyinpa ‘to give’, ‘to bestow’) means 
arpita^ vifirna, etc. like daUa ‘given*. He is quite sure that in such 
cases the name must be YafiiadaUa and not ArcanudaUa or Aradhana- 
rpita^ and so on. In the same way, with reference to the context he 
can easily understand that 

de.la. chos. mthun. pa. aid, can. ni, 

is in Sanskrit nothing but /ii/ra sTidharmyavat^ for dc-tady /a is the 
sign of locative, = /rt/m; chos^dharmay mthnn.pa — samanay nid 

secondary suffix as in Sanskrit dvuy -At, -ya forming neuter abstract 
nouns ; can secondary suffix, such as -vaCy -mat forming possessive 

adjectives ; and ni a particle of no intrinsic m.;aning, sometimes 

translated by hi or left untranslated, something like a padapurana 
particle in Sanskrit, or is used simply as vrih)\ila\\bam. Thus 

chosjntkunpadiid^sadharmatva wV.ich is the same as sadharntya ; 
and with suffix can -vat it becomes sadharmyavat. 

Sometimes, however, it is really very difficult to ascertain the 
original word exactly even in a verse. For instance, one reads 

in the Tibetan version of Tattvasaiigraha (De, kho. fia, iiid, bsdus. pa)^ 
GOS, verse 15' : bum, so^s^ bye, brag, bshifi*. Here the word bum {pum, 
pa) is for Sanskrit gha^ay kumbha, kalakay 'an earthen jar* ; sogs 
[la, sogs, pa) means adi ‘beginning with,* etc. ; bye, brag means vibe^i 
bheda 'distinction*, ‘difference,* and bshin is in Sanskrit the suffix •vat 
in the sense of iva ‘like*. Now owing to the metre one will naturally 
be inclined to render the above Tibetan words into Sanskrit by 
ghaiadi-bhedavaty or kumbkadi-bhedavaty preferably by the first, 
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as in philosophical discussion in Sanskrit the word g'Aafa is in general 
use, and not hwihha. (For the sake of metre kalam cannot be 
employed). J3ut the fact is quite different. The original Sanskrit 
text as in the printed edition (GOS) reads here neither nor 

kumbhas but kutn meaning the same thing, an earthen jar, 
the line running kutZidibhedavat. This reading is supported by the 
commentary of Kamalasila. This difference is, however, immaterial.^ 

Let us take one example more showing the strictness with 
which the Tibetan translators followed Sanskrit. The Tibetan word 
for Sanskrit manoratha 'desire* or 'desired object* is yid, kyu S$in. ria. 
yid^mannSy kyi is the sign of genitive, = Thus y/V/. kyi 

^manasadi^ and Uin.rta^rathay in compound manoraiha^ Here is some- 
thing very interesting to note. In translating raiha two words are 
employed in Tibetan, and what do they actually mean ? hin means 
both taru 'tree*, and 'daru\ 'wood*, Timber*. Here it is taken in 
the latter sense; and rta means a^va ‘horse*. Thus sm. rta literally signi- 
fies a 'wood-horse* implying thereby ‘a wooden horse* or *a wooden 
vehicle to which a horse is yoked for drawing it.* Now the derivation 
oi manoratha is given by commentators on Sanskrit 'lexicons*, 
and the lexicographers connect it with the word rathay while in 
fact it has no connection whatever with it. The actual word is 
mandrtha (manah-artha) ‘object of mind,* which owing to Prakrtism 
or svarahhakti has assumed the form manoratha being pronounced 
in four syllables instead of three, lint this fact was not known to 
a large number of Sanskrit authors and the Tibetan translators 
simply followed them. 

Suppose that we can do without turning to Chinese and Tibetan 
translations only with the Sanskrit works when they are procurable. 
But what is to be done when they are not procurable, when they 
are lost as in the case with hundreds of books now preserved only 
in Chinese or Tibetan or in both of them? Should we remain silent 

I Incidentally with regard to the recent edition of the Tattvasa- 
iigraha with the Panjika it may be observed that it would have 
been much better if the Tibetan version could be utilized. Only 
one instance may be given here. The edition reads sloka 9*^: tulyasativ^ 
(printed -satve) fiaram na iu. Here iulyasattve is a wrong readingi 
it must be iulydsattvi and Tib, has rightly wedj>ar,mtshu'hs,na. 
This correction could, however, be made even by consulting the 
Commentary. 
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looking forward to the fine clay when all these volumes would be 
brought to us being discovered from Nepal or Central Asia, or any other 
part of the globe ? Let us not forget what important part the Indian 
teachers once played century after century in rendering Buddhist 
Sanskrit works into Chinese and Tibetan. They travelled to those 
countries, mastered the languages of the lands, wrote standard 
books in them and carried on the translation work with untiring 
zeal. And if that was possible in those days under various unfavour- 
able circumstances, I do not know, why it should not be so at the 
present age when we are certainly in a position far better in every 
respect. If we really want to study Mahayana Buddhism thoroughly, 
we must have the lost Sanskrit works restored in Sanskrit. Res- 
toration in Sanskrit is far better and far easier from every point of 
view than in any other language. When a work is restored in Sanskrit 
any Sanskritist, either here or abroad, will have easy access to it and 
it will not take much time to get it turned into different languages. 
Let the young students of Buddhism in the land of its birth take 
up the work in right earnest and carry it on patiently and honestly, 
and their labour will certainly be amply rewarded. 

It is however a pity that there is growing a section, however small, 
of new students of Buddhism in our country that altogether ignores 
the importance of Chinese and Tibetan studies. They are welcome 
to think in accordance with their own light ; but it is certain that the 
consequence of their aversion to these languages will lead only 
to their utter self-deprivation. 

I have already alluded to a recent publication of a small volume 
(pp, xxxviii+63), Advayavajrasaihgraha^ in the Gxkwad’s Oriental 
Series, and now in order to show our young students of Buddhism 
the value of Tibetan studies by some concrete examples, I shall 
examine some readings found therein. It really gives me great pains 
in having to criticise the edition by S;islrl Mahfisaya, but I feel that 
as a scholar, he would welcome such discussion and concede that 
only an honest attempt is here being made to find out, if possible, 
the correct readings of the texts which are so important and have 
been brought to light by his own diligence and painstaking efforts. 
It is not that he was not aware of the defective readings, for he him- 
self says (p, vi) that they ‘*are in many places so hopelessly corrupt 
that nothing can be made out of them.’’ But it is certain that the 
number of corrupt readings could easily be much reduced even with* 
out consulting the Tibetan version only by taking a little mor^ 
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care and pain. We have nothing more to say about it when Sastrl 
Maha^aya himself writes (p. vi) “I give tlie book as it is, and I hope 
my readers will look at me with indulgence, but I venture to think 
that the works will throw much light on obscure points of Buddhist 
History and Buddhism and that is an excuse for their publication.” 
The edition may be compared with that of the Madhyamakavrtti of the 
Buddhist Text Society and as such should be used with much cau- 
tion almost on every page. 


II 

For the discussion I confine myself only to the Tativaratnavall 
covering only nine pages, pp. 14-22. In Tib. it is De. kko, na. fdd. 
rin.po, chdi,phrin ba, and found in Tanjiir, Rrgud. hgrel {Tantravrtti)^ 
Mi, 126* .6— 130* .8 (Cordier, II, p. 215). The Xylograph used 
here is of the Narthang edition and belongs to our Visvabharatl 
Library. According to it the fols, are 123** ,4—12/" .1, On examina- 
tion it is found that this edition of the Tib. version has unfortunately 
left out a portion of the text abruptly, and it is from mantranayaka^ 
p. 14, 1 . 9 to blnvipralyekabuddhahy p, 16, 1 . 6, of the Skt. edition 
under discussion. And though there arc numerous points to be 
discussed in this portion, too, I would not like to do so except the 
karika **asti khalv p. 14, 11. 20-21 and the short sentence quoted 

without the mention of the book on p. 14, 11. 21-22, The karika 
referred to (p, 14, li. 20 21) as edited is : 

asti khalv iti nlliidi [9k] para/ 

bhavagrahagrahavcsagambhir[a]payabhirave// 

It is quoted in the SubJiTmtasamgrahay p. 14, II. 22-20, and accord- 
ingly the b of the above karika should be jagad iti fadlyasc. But 
it is not known how para in the MS. or in the edition is to be account- 
ed for. d is wrongly amended, the actual reading htix\g gambhira^- 
nayabh^rave as in tlie SubJiasitasamgraJia, 

The sentence alluded to runs a? follows : 
asti pudgalo — “ bharavaho na niccani bhanami nfmiccain bhanaml” ti. 
As there is no Tib. version at my disposal I cannot say so definitely, 
but it seems to me that bharavaho is to be taken with pudgalo and 
the quotation mark is to be put after it^. Apart from the other 


I Cf, bharaharah katamah pudgala iti syad vacanlyam/— SAaw 
hatasutrai quoted by Poussin in his Ahtdharmakomx x, p. 256, and 
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points invloved, it is very interesting to note that here is a short 
Frakrt sentence and the word bkaravaha at once reminds one of 
the BhUravahasutra which in connection with the theory of pudgala 
is often quoted or referred to in Buddhist or non- Buddhist works.* 

It is in Sanskrit and there is also a Pali version of it^. The Prakrt 
sentence given above seems to have been quoted from the BkaravTiha- 
sutra, but it is not found in the Pali text, nor in the fragments in Skt. 
quoted in different books. Should it prove to be a fact it would 
follow that there is also a Prakrt version of the BhUrav'thasTiira, 

P. 16. 

LI. 6, 7. The text reads : 

adhimatras tii catuhkalpnsa?nkhyeyribhinirvai ttyabiidclha iti, 
pratyekasya vivrtir adliimfitrasravaksyaiva. 

Here abhinirvarttvabuddha has no sense. It must be abhinirv- 
arttyabuddhabhavali just as in 1 . 25 of the same page, Tib. reading 
saihs* rgyas. fiid. 

For Pratyekasya Tib. pratyekabuddhUmm {ran, sans» rgyaSy 
mams. kyi). 

Skt. vivrtih for which “The MS writes either vivriih or vh, ttih 
just as it pleases^* (p, 66) may be supported here by Tib. {bsad, pa). 

But in one case ( p. 18, 1.9 ) it reads vitarkali or vikalpa\ {rnant. 
par. brtags. pa being taken for main, par rtog)^ while in two cases 
(p. 17, 1. 13 ; and p. 20, 1. 2) it has simply tar/cah ( rtog, f 0 ). 

For eva after sravakasya read iva with Tib, {bsliin). 

LI. 8*9 : ayam ca pratipannnpudgalas*a«yJr////y/?A 7 /;^t.«fn>rtWi 76 *c 7 ^^yr?- 
£vayambhujfianavipasyanaj^?;/w/'///r/A. 

For ayam Tib. asya {hdi, la). For sTutyadntydlakmntwilcriryya- read 
mnyata" lakmnamcaryya- as suggested by Tib. {s toil, pa. hid danj bsam. 
du, med. p'i intshan, hid, dahj slop, dpon, med, pa, dan) ; and for 
samarthah Tib. hainathah {shi, gnas. so), 

JA, 1902, II p. 267; “ bharaharah \}\\ig?i\d\\*'--Tativasahgraha- 
pahpika, p. 130. 

1 Besides the works named in the preceding note sec Bodhicar^ 

yavaiatapaiifika^ BI, p, 475 j MahayanasTitrala <^2-101 
(p**S 9 ); Nyayavariika^ BI, p. 342; Museon^ P* 2 j Minayeff, 

Recherches, p. 225 ; JR AS. 1901, pp. 30S, 573. 

2 Samyuita Nikaya, 111 , p. 23. In Pfdi it is simply Bkarasuffa. 
Visuddhimagga, pp. 479, 512. 
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Independently Tib. would read here : asya (ca) pratipannapudgala- 
fiunyatacintyatalaksanain anacaryam Bvayambhujfianarn vipasyana- 
damathad ca, 

LI. 9-10. tatra indriySn nirodho vipa6yana (10 k) pudgalasyanu* 
palabdhih kayava[kce]tasam samya[ma]samarthah 

Tib. reads : tatra indriyanirodho vipaSyana pudgalsyaniipalabdhW 
ca kayavakcetasarn saniyamah samathah (de.Ia Ihag.mthon ni dbaii.po. 
rnams.hgag.pa.daiV gan shag.mi.dmigs.po/ shi.gnas.ni.Ius dan. nag dan 
yid yaii dag sdom.po//) 

Hut in the first part the actual reading seems to be; tndriyanir<h 
dkad for indriyanirodho, and ca in the sentence is to be omitted.^ 

L. 1$. For amgaUxyom Tib. lit. agatoylxm (hon.bar.gyur) which for 
the sake of metre is to be read as samagatayam^ and this is the true 
reading. 

LI. ig-20; For 

ajananam hi prajfifinain nklradrfltritasadhitam/ 
indriyoparatani yadvaj jilanaip vai^esikain matam// 

The Tib. has : 

Ses.pa.med. pa’hi. ye.Ses.gan/ 
gnid.kyi.dpe.yis.2 bsgrns.pa.ni/ 
hbaij.po.hgags.pa’hi ^es.pa.ste/ 
bye. brag.pa.yi hdod.pa.yin// 

For ajananam Tib, appears to read a/tlananam (scs.pa.med.p*i), but the 
Tib. phrase may be taken as present participle, ajananam* For prajhZx- 
nam Tib. has yaj jhanam {ycMsgau). In the second half of the karika 
Tib. omits yad vaj altogether, but owing to the metre it seems that 
the original reading must have been yat iat^ but not yad vaj wliich 
cannot be defended here. 

LI. 22-23, The following couplet with the introductory line 
‘bhagavatah pravacanam api’ using jelavane for vnulavane as is 
widely known is very interesting ; 

varam jetavane ramye srgalatvain vrajamy aham/ 
na tu vaidcsikam moksain gotamo gantum arthati // 


1 see Bodhicaryavatarapafijika p. 287 : vipasyana yathabhuta- 
tattvaparijfianasvabhava prajfia, samathah cittaikagratalaksanah 
samadhih. 

2 Xylograph yi* 



BtJDDHtsT Studies with special reference to TiBEtAN ^6^ 

The important difference in Tib. is that it reads mantum ( htshal ) for 
ganium. See Sarvasiddhantasarasamgraha^ Madras, p, 28 ; Saddarsana- 
samuccaya (BI), p. 188 gantuin\ 

I have already said that sometimes Tib, translations are wrong, 
and here is an instance. In the Skt. text (p, 16, 1. 25) we have 
hravakapratyckayoK {^^Pf(ityckabuddhayoli\ but here for. praiyeka 
Tib# reads pratyayajnana {rkycn, riogs). And the case is the same 
on p. I7i h 3 > where the word pratyeka is used again. It appears 
that the copy before the Tib. translatQr had the wrong reading, 
pratyaya for pratyeka and the translator rendered it into Tib. by 
rkyen. rtogs in order to mean by it praiyeka huddha without questioning 
the genuineness of the reading pratyaya, 

r. 17 

L. 6. For samsargdt [ca] firafayaic Tib. cle irly nirvlkalpaiXi, prajayate 
{rtogpa.med, par, rabdujibyun), 

LI, I 4 “IS« omits, kalanl yat and sumi’hyuni reading praiyaki^ato 
msti krdah kriyayah [hdijii goms.par, bya.bahi, dus, yin, gyi / 
vii\on, 5 um,du, bya.bahi, dus.ni, nia. yin. no), 

P'or paricaya (twice) Tib, ab/iyasa (gams, pa), 

L, 16. Consistently with his edition of the Bauddha Gun 0 Dohci^ 
Sahitya Pariaad Granth.ivah, Calcutta, 1323 B. S., p. 46. ^astrl 
Mahasaya corrects cittam niscintya found in the MS. to citkioy niheitya ; 
but Tib, reads here citianiscittabodhena {semsJcyi,scms,mcd, rtogs. pa,y is) 
(Xylograph yi for yis\ but I think the latter is the riglu reading. 

LI, 18, The sloka with a lacuna reads : 

bhavayed grhibhu silabdhaksanam / 

vajraparyaijkam adha3'a nasagre cahcalain manah // 

Here we have the Tib. version : 

skad, cig. skad. cig. la. brtan.nas / 
rdo.rje skyil. kruu. bciiis’ nas, ni / 
sna. riser, gyo.bahi. yid gtad.pa / 
khyini.par. gyur.kyaii.-b.sgom.par.bya // 

Accordingly the following aniendment may be proposed : 

bhavayed grhibhu [to'Jpi labdha[dhairyah parti]ksanam / 
vajraparyanka adhaya^ nasiigre® // 

L. 20, Before tritayoB Tib. adds sainsara {hk/ior)^, 

I Xylograph bcas, 2 Tib. would read abadAya, 

3 Here samsaratt itaya may mean lokatraya^ tridhdiu^ 

LH.Q., DECEMBER, 193O W 
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LI. 21-22. Tib, omits prajiw!^ svabhavena. For ^paramitacaravkam 
phalavaimukkye na satcva* one should read ^paramitacaranaphala- 
vaimukhyena as suggested by Tib, (pha, rol, tii. phyin.pa, Iha.la. 
kun.tu. spyodxin. hbras.bii.la.re.ba.med.par). For vaitnukhya Tib. 
literally nairal^ya {re, bo, med, pa), 

L. 22. Tib. simply drdih {Ita, balio) for taddrMi^ and that is better. 

LI. 23-24. One reads in the edition : 

satkena yugapad yogacare [para-] manoh sadangatetyadinii. 

Here yogacare must be yogat or yoge^ and one should read sadamiaia 
for sadangata^ the line reading : 

satkena yugapad yogat paramanoh sadamiSata/ 

L. 25. For anupapatteh Tib. anupalabd/iih (dmigs.par.mi.hgyur.gyi). 
After tda^n Tib. adds, sarvam (thams. cad). Tib. omits cittakaradhari 
(for citrakara'' see p, 18, 1. 8). For ""bJhiva^ Tib. °akararupa° (rnam.pahi. 
iio.bo). For ^vinirmukiam prakTsam one should read vinirmuktapraka- 
mmpret (hbral. ba. gsal. ba.fiid. gsal.ba.rab.tu®). 

P. iS. 

L. 6. For cittern Tib. cittafah {sems, las), Tib. puts the first half 
in slightly different words which may be translated in prose as 
follows : indriyarthasvariipam cittad anyan na bhavati. The Tib. text 
reads : 

dban.pohi.don.gyi.iio.bo.fiid/ 
sems.las.gshan.yod.ma.yin.te / 

L. 8. After citrakaram Tib. adds, sthitam {bshag). For param 
niraifeki^yaprakasyam prakasate one, should read vf \ih Tih, par anirapek- 
mm (or figuratively nirapekmprakaham) prakasate (gshan, la. ma 
bltos (X Itos) rab.tu.gasal.ba). 

LI, 12-13. bahye nd". This karikii of the Laihkavatara, ed. 
N. Nanjio, Kyoto, 1923, p. 235 (X. 154) is quoted in a number of 
works {Subhasitasamgraha, p. 18 ; Sad tarmnasa^nuccaya (I3I), p 40 ; 
Tattvasamgraha (405} p. 14 ; and so on), but nowhere, so far as 

I In the original karika of Vasubandhu we have -yogaU while 
in the vrtti there is yoge supported by Tib, reading sbyorJba,nat In 
the Benares edition of the Nyayavartika^ IV, 2, 2$, there is yogat but 
the Calcutta edition reads Yoge, This is the first half of Vasubandhu’s 
very well-known and widely quoted karika in his Virpiatikarikit edi 
Levi| i6« 
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I know, IS the reading blhye as in the present book for bahyo which 
is quite right. 

LI. 16-17, rUpakayau iadudbliTitau Tib. singular number, 

fUpakayas tadudbhxltaK {dejas.byun,bnhi.gzugs,kyi\sku). For eva in 
mayaiva read iva with Tib.(df^/Vj). The case is the same also with L. 14. 

L. 18. For read jfiaVra- as in Tib. {sna.tshogs^danbcas. 
pa). 

L, 22, For slxta Tib. satya {bdenpd) and for •citta'^ it has -/iMna* 
{ye. ses). 

l\ 19. 

Li, 1-2. The karika runs : 

vijfianamatram evedam ity ayam hy upalabhatah / 
sthapayen na sa kificit [tii] tanmatrenavatisthate // 

In our Xylograph the first three words of b are extremely 
illegible and could not be read. The karika is quoted below, 
hdi.dag.-thams.cad. sems.tsarn. shes/ 

...yan.dmigs. nas.su/ 
ci.yan run ste mdun hjog na/ 
de.nid. tsam.la. mi.gnas.so// 

In b of the Skt, text ayam hi is doubtful, and could not be 
examined. In ^ for na sa there is nothing in Tib,, nor is anything 
for the inserted [tu]. 

For rfTib. clearly reads tanimtre nava"*, 

LI. 3*4. In the karika yadCi" read alanibanam {dmigspa) in n, and 
upalabhate {giepar, dinigspa) in b for Zdambanam and upalabhyate 
respectively. In c one should read sthiiam (Tib. gnaspa) for sthitah 
and in d grahyabhave {gzunM,medpas) for grZihyabhZwc, 

LI. 6-7. This Sloka occurs again on p. 29 with some different 
readings and emendations without any attcm[jt to account for the 
variance. Let them be quoted below as they are edited : 

yad yad yad drSyate kincit tat tat bralimeti kalpayet/ 
tato nanyagatain cittani brahmanaivatisthate// p. 19 
yad yad vai drsyate kificit [tat] tad bralimeti kalpayet/ 
tato’nyagatacittani [tu] brahmanaivavatisfchate// p. 29 

And here is the Tib. version : 

cuikshig. gari,dan.gafi.inthoii.ba/ 
de.dan. de.ni. tshaiis.par.rtog/ 
sems.ni.de, las gshaii.pa.med/ 
tshaus.pa. iiid,la.ues.par.gnas// 
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Taking all these into consideration we may have the following ; 
yad yad vai drsyate kincit tat tad brahmeti kalpayet/ 
tato nanyagatarn cittam brahmany evavatisfchate// 

L, 14. For ^ananda Tib. -anan/a- {inthali,ined,pd) which seems 
to have been misread by the Tib. translator, or the MS. before him 
contained that reading, 

L. 15. The first half of the karika runs : — 

bodhambho'mbo)c]haii mayi svaccham 
tucchayarn visvabiiddhayah/ 

Here are three mistakes, and Tib. gives the true readings : for 
svaccham Tib. svacche (dwanspa.la\ for tuccluiyam it has tucckdyaw, 
igsob, lidi), and for visvabuJdhayali it reads vikvabndbudali {stiajshogs. 
chudur), 

L. 24. For abhasaimviifidt Tib, has vasimavdliud a^atyam abhasate 
[iti] (bagxhags.kyijban.gis vtidden.par smn.balio). 

For dosad dvandvZU Tib. dofia‘dvandvTit or ^dvayZU {shyon.gfus, 
yod, pas), [na] is supported by Tib. {inayinMo\ 

LI. 25-26. For purvetaraparamarsa Tib. suggests purvotta^ 
rciparamarka {s non, dan Ja, I tar. dp yad pa, medpar), 

P. 20. 

L. I, vmrit' san^ah is not clear also in Tib. in which there is 
nothing of mTirti and vastidakii of the Sk. text. Tib, reads : sna.tshogs, 
jijtar, snanda, de.ltar, rjes.su, bdcn.pa, ci.shig gauju ihal.bar hgyur. 
And it may be literally translated thus : citram yathabha.saie tatharh 
aniaram kasya satyasya kiUra prasangah, Ihit what does it mean ? 

LI. 7-8, The karika runs : 

na matarn sasv^ataiu visvani na cocchedi samihitam/ 
Sa^vatocchedino yugmyain nanubhayarn vinobhayam// 

The first half is all right, but apparently the second half is 
defective. The Tib. text is give’"* below : — 
sna.tshogs rtag.pa.ma.yin.te/ 
chad. par yan. ni. khas.mi.len/ 
rtag.daii, chad. pa. guis.ka.yan/ 
gnis-ka. min.pahan. ma. yin.no// 

The last two lines of it being put in prose literally mean : iahvatain 
ucchedi ca uhhayam api anubhayam api na. It is very clear, and accor- 
dingly the second half of the Skt. text may be emended as follows ; 
sadvatocchedinor yugmarn nanubhayarn na cobbayam/ 
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LI 9- 10, For pratisthane [ca] read aprati-stkane (Tib. tnt^gnas^as 
lit. apraii^ihamt). Cf. "^apraiisthanavadimm 1 . 6. The exact reading 
in a according to Tib. seems to be iha sarvaprati^fMml {hdi.ni, 
thams.cad.mt.gnaspas). The last half of the karika xQ2Ld\r\g aihaiaa 
kalpana natva yac ctd vetti na cittatam differs from Tib. whicl) suggests 
%dx%Bnci vikulpcHOL citidvnt vetti na cittatam {Jidi, Ita, bu.yi, viiam ttog,gisl 
sefns.nUem$,kyis rig.ma,yinl). Before the second half of the karika 
Tib. separately adds tena {des, nay 

LI. II-12, For sayvasamaropali read sarvah samaropah (Tib. sgro, 
btagsjhams^cadjii). For niraropah Tib. preferably reads asamaropah 
{sgroMags.medy For tatraropavidhl kutah Tib. tan nmdhavidhi na hi 
{desmaJgag^dan, sgrub.pa, med), 

LI, 13-14. For the emended reading nnab/ioge originally in the MS 
anabhoga read ambhogam with Tib. Ihun grub, pa^ The last half 
of the karika is as follows ; 

saftcitya yad acintyam vai tad a[ci]ntya!n bhaven na hi/ 

And the Tib. text reads : 

bsams.bshin.dii.ni.mi.sems.pa/ 
de.Ia, bsam.mi.khyab. mi.brjod// 

Accordingly tiie Sanskrit reading should be ; 

saheintayad acittam vai tad acintyam bhaven na hi/ 

Strictly with Tib. one is to read na cakmte for bhaven na hi 

\nd. 

LI, 15-16. In yenajaiiiiu jaga i buddham for ycna read svena with Tib, 
(pdaggisy and iti or nama (shes) for buddham which may, however, be 
retained disagreeing with Tib ; According to Tib. jagatsatyam is 
a compound {hgro,bahi, gnugjna, bden.pa, fiid, —fagato nijam satyam). 
For anabhogena, Tib. anuyasena (hbadpa^med). The verb To be’ 
{'/bhu) is understood here, 

LI. 18 For -nirmukte and daltve one should read-«fm«/6//i7)i and 
iattvain respectively (Tib. 'TusJtgralJba and deJiidAii)^ Tib. reads pta^ 
caks^ate {brjod) for cakaUxti which may also be retained as an use in 
Buddhist Skt, 

P. 21 

LI. 22-25. The Sloka as printed runs : 

eka hi yana nayas ca ekah 
eka ceyain dc.^ana nayakanam / 
upayakauSalya mamevarupam 
yantrani yanany upadarsayami // 
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As mentioned in the work itself it is quoted from the SaddharPia* 
puv 4 af^ka, BB, II. 69 (p. 48). Here in d yantrani does not give 
any sense. The editor even without consulting Tib. could easily 
correct yantrani which must be yat trmi. Tib. rightly reads here 
gan. yan, theg.pa gsuin^yat tr%ni yanani. 

The other reading in the sloka could also be emended or modified. 
The Sudd/iarmapundartka is edited by H. Kern and 13. Nanjio from 
not less than eight MSS., and thus the readings adopted there cannot 
be ignored altogether. Compare the other readings in the Tativara- 
tnavall with those in the Saddharmapundarlka» Accordingly one 
should read ekain hi yauam and eka for eka hi yana and ekah respec- 
tively in rt. One should also read ciyam as was in fact in the MS, for 
emended ceyam in h ; and mamaiva rUpam for mameva in c. 


P. 22. 


LI. 2-3, One reads here : 

dharmadhator asambhedad dhyanabhedo'sti na prabho / 
yanatritayam akhyatain tvaya sattvavataratah // 

The original karika occurs in Nagarjuna’s Nirupamastava 21, and is 
quoted also in the Subhrmtasamgraka^ p. 14. Here dhyUnabhedah 
ia b is a wrong reading, the actual one being yana"" (Tib. thegdbye)^ 

L. S. We read the following : 

muktis tu Sunyatadrstis tadartha^esabhavana / 

Here drstjh should be corrected to drsteh as in the Bodhicaryavatara^ 
pafifikut p. 438, and the Subhasitasamgraba, 22, where it is quoted. 
It is quoted also in the commentary by Giinaratna on the Saddarki- 
nasaviuccaya ed. Suali, 13 1, p. 47, but with wrong reading. Instead 
of two padas of the karika as quoted above in the Tattvaratnavall 
and the works referred to, Tib. has here three padas : 
stori.pa nid-kyis,' grol.bar.hgyur / 
de.ma.ses.pas, hchin.bar.hgyur / 
bagom.pa. lhag.ma. de.don. yin / 

The first line gives the Skt. equivalent : muktih (which may be taken 
as muktis tu) mnyataya. This suggests that according to the Tib. 
translator who has left out the word untranslated, the reading is 
drstya Sitid not drdeli (==darsanat). The last two lines of the Tib, 
text may be translated as follows : 


I Xylograph kyi. 
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tadajfianena baiidhanam/ 
tadartha.^esabhavana // 

We have thus ihrtt padas of the karika, first, second, and fourth, only 
the third is missing. The karika is of Nagarjuna as mentioned in 
the BodhicaryavatarapaHjikat p. 437. 

LI. 6-7* This sentence with grammatical mistakes is evidently defec- 
tive and as such does not give any clear sense. The Tib# version gives 
us some help though not quite satisfactory. It runs : 

de. Ita. buhi. theg. pa. gsum. rab. tu. bstan. pa. yan, rtags, pa. dan 
bcas. pa, dan/ rnog. pa med. pas. stoii. pa. sfiam, sems. pahi. dan, rtogs. 
par. bys, bahi, phyir. ro || 

It may be rendered thus : 

idrsam ca yanatritayaprakasanani saliiigam nirdosain ceti sfinyata- 
manyanarlham avagantavyam iti. 

LI. S-g, Here is a sloka : 

nodahrtain tvaya kincid ekam apy aksaram vibho/ 
krtsnas ca vai mayajano dharmavarsanatarsitah || 

Here in the original MS in e; there was mayajano (p. 63) which is 
emended in the present edition as mayajano. Jhit why ? What sense 
does it give ? Again, what is the meaning of dharmavarsanatarsitah ? 
In fact, the second half of the karika must be : 

krtsnas ca vaineyajano dharniavarsanatarpitah / 

And it is entirely supported by Tib : 

gdul. byahi, hgro. ba. ma. lus. la / 

chos, kyi. char. gyis. tshim. palian. mdzod [! 

This k^ika is taken from Nagarjuna’s Catustava and quoted also in 
the Bodhicaryavatarapafijika, p. 420. 

LI. 10- 1 1. This sloka is quoted also in the Kudrs{i^iirghatana 
(Adbvayavajrasamgraha, p, i). It may be noted here that in b of this 
sloka the words vayu is ojnitted in Tib. version of the Tattvarat- 
navall. while, in that of the Kudrsjnirgliaiana it is not so. 

LI, 12-13. For sambharo bedhaiamarthyat one should read 
sambkarabhedasamartkyat with Tib. reading : tohogs. kyi. dbye. ba. 
nus. pa. yis. 

LI. 14-15. The karika yanamni is from the LahkTxvatara^ III 204 ;X 
458 (pp. 13S1 323).' The variation to be noted is that in the Lanka- 

I In the Bauddha Gun 0 Doha, p. 45, it is quoted with a wrong 
reading in c. 
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vatSra we have ciUe iu vai parmrtte fpr pamvrtte tu vai eitte in For 
fayinah in d supported by Tib {hgro. ia), some of the MSS of the 
Lankavatara read yaninaK For paravrtte in c Tib, has paribhnte 
{yofis, su. gyur, pa. na) 

LI, 16-17. The karika in the present edition is : 

saddharmaratnaghatika vag hy atra grathitaniala / 
hydaye kriyatarp dhiras tattvaratnavali muda |1 

And here runs the Tib. version : 

dam. chos. las, grub, rin. po.che / 
dri, med, nag. gi. skud. pas.brgyud / 
dgah. ba, skyed. byed. rin. chen, phreri / 
brtan. pas. snin, gdags. par, bgyi |1 

A few words of the original are here figuratively translated. Yeti 
it helps us in correcting two wrong readings in the Skt. karika. For 
ghaiika and vag hy atra in the first half read ghaiita (Tib, grub) and 
vaksuira (Tib, nag. gi, skud) respectively. 

LI 18-19. The kMka reads : 

saipgraham tu priyatvena vistaradvesina maya / 
bhurira[nii]ttame tasmin ksanlav)’ani vistarapriyah // 

Here for samgraharii tu in a which cannot be construed, one may 
read samgrahasya. But according to Tib. samgraham is to be read 
sarasya (sHiiipoda). Vox c (bhilrira[fiu']ttafne tasmin), which is evidently 
a wrong reading, read bhUri tv anukiam etasmin with Tib, rgyas.par. 
hstan pa. via lagspa. Tib. omits here etasmin and vistaradvesjna in 
but adds vicak^anah {mkas.pa) or any suitable synonym for it in d. 

In tlie last sloka ( 1 . 20) bhavyarthanaya is to be separated from 
prayatnad. 

There is still a number of other points to be discussed in the 
Tattvaratnavali as edited in the Ga:kwad’s Oriental Series, but to 
avoid prolixity, I refrain now from doing so. I may think, however, 
that I have succeeded in showing by what has been said above that 
the importance of Tibetan studies can in no way be underrated by 
true students of Buddhism. 


VlDUUSHEKIIARA BHATTACHARYA 



Archaeological Progress in Kerala 

The Reports on the working of the Archaeological Department in 
the State of Travancore for the years 1927-29 gives us a very satis- 
factory account of the way in which any archaeological department 
might work with great advantage. The Superintendent, Mr. R. Vasu- 
deva Foduval, has succeeded, in the course of the two years covered 
by the reports, not only in effecting a kind of stock-taking of the 
work already done by the department since its inception, but also 
in opening out fresh avenues of investigation in anthropology and 
pre-history in which Travancore is so rich. An archeological map of 
the State is being prepared in which are to be shown all temples, churches 
and mosques, sabhainatavts^ forts, battle-fields, palaces, old sea-ports 
and other sites and places of antiquity, important from cpigraphical 
and other points of view. The main activities of the department 
were, till recently, mainly in the work of epigraphy ; and though 
considerable work has been done in this field, valuable both in quantity 
and quality, the system adopted in the collection of material and in 
the publication of results has been rather desultory and wanting 
in arrangement and has rendered it difficult to say how much of 
the epigraphical work has been completed and what exactly remains 
to be done. New work, particularly in the field of the collection 
of materials in anthropology, ethnology, architecture, etc., has been 
planned by the Superintendent with a view to make the work of 
the department mure comprehensive and provide fresh and unexplored 
fields of activity. 

The reports contain valuable information as to the different kinds 
of muits or colleges which existed in the past and to which vast 
endowments were made from time to time, both by princes and by 
the people. These mutts fall into three distinct types ; first comes the 
Sannyasi‘Sabhamatains which were colleges of Vedic theology and 
presided over by Sannyasins ; next are the Sastra^Sabhatnatams 
which concerned themselves primarily with secular iSastric studies, 
such as Nyaya, Vyai^arana, etc, ; the third type is the Karmi 
Sabhamatam which existed for the cultivation of Vedic ritual, or 
Karma Kanda^ i,e., Mlmamsa and Srautakarnta. A thorough and 
comprehensive examination of the available records of such instructions 
has been undertaken. 

The department intends also to attempt publication of a system- 
atic treatise on the Kerala style of architecture, with special reference 
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to Travancore *, and with this object in view it is examining a number 
of sources in Malayalam and Sanskrit, including (a) Tantrasamuccaya^ 
(b) Manu^alayacandrika^ which treats of the building of private 
bouses and of the proportions of gabled roofs and other details 
peculiar to Malabar ; and (c) Vdstuvidya^ Mayamata and &ilparatna 
included in the Trivandrum Sanskrit scries. The last work, 
Sil/aratm, is a very valuable compilation from ancient Siipa and 
Agafha works by Srlkumara of Kerala, which deals in its first part, 
already published, with architecture and painting, and the laying out 
of villages, towns, palaces, houses, etc. 

A number of megalithic monuments in the shape of cairns, cistvaens, 
cromlechs, etc., were discovered in the Devicolam Hills of the State ; 
a preliminary investigation was made about them, but a complete 
examination of them is dependent upon a thorough excavation of 
the sites themselves. 

Another useful work that has been begun is the proper indexing 
and cataloguing of the epigraphical records relating to the Kings 
of Travancore ; and an examination has shown that 138 inscriptions 
have a bearing on them, of whom a connected list of over 47 rulers 
can be made out. The Granihdvalis or temple chronicles which 
are an important source of historical information have also got to 
be examined in this connection. The department has examined the 
collections of arms and coins in the royal palace at Trivandrum, as 
well as the Granthapura (collection of manuscripts therein). In the 
last are found many interesting historical or quasi-historical manu- 
scripts, including that of the Acyuiardydbhyudluiya^ a chronicle 
poem of legend and history about Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara. 

There is, in the reports, an interesting note on the various kinds 
of ordeals resorted to in the past ; the system of ordeal was finally 
abolished in 1844 ; it was made use of by the Mussalmans and 
Christians also, as can be seen from the account of Duarte Barbosa, 
about the beginning of the iCtli century, and from the decrees of the 
Synod of Diamper (1559 a.d.) which warned the Christians against 
resorting to such ordeals. 

Two temples in the Slate of Travancore, one at Thiriivilai and ano- 
ther at Thakali, suggest to the antiquarian an importance of a peculiar 
kind, being probably survivals of Buddhist vibdras^ established not only 
for propagating the Buddhist doctrines, but also for bringing medical 
relief to the people, Evidences are forthcoming to show that Buddhist 
monks settled in Keraldi practised the science of medicine; and that 
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one among them, Bhandanta Nagarjuna, is credited with the authorship 
of a monumental work, named Rasavaihesika, Near the temple 
at Thakali is a Buddhist relic, and the temple itself is dedicated 
to ^asta, the Brahmanised Buddha ; and it is conjectured that the 
shrine might have been a Buddhist vihara originally. 

The reports form a very interesting reading recording work of a 
useful kind and suggesting new and connected avenues of useful work. . 

C. s. Srinivasaciiari 


Imprecatory Verses in Copper.plate Grants 

The identification of imprecatory verses found at the end of copper- 
plate grants presents a curious problem. Many of the earlier records 
attribute them to the Mahabharata (cf. Corpus Inscriptionmn Indicar- 
um, vol. Ill, Nos. 26, 27, 28, 30, 31 dated respectively 174, 177, 193, 
197 and 214 of the Gupta era). Some of the records of this period, 
however, are silent with regard to the source of these verses. Thus 
the Damodarpur Copper-plates of the time of Kiunfiragupta introduce 
tliem as follows — “There are these verses pertaining to land-grant.”^ 

Statements introducing these verses in records of a later period, 
however, far from giving a clear indication of the source from which 
these may have been taken, are found to have created a grave con- 
fusion. Some of the records, it is true, do not say anything definitely 
with regard to their authorship. Thus we come across general 
statements like “it has been said by great sages”® ; ”it has been 
said, ; “there are verses” ; “old verses”* ; “some ancient verses are 
put down”* ; “so it has been stated in the scriptures.”** In most of 

1 IniLf vol. XV, p. 1 1 3. 

2 iTVf’SfiT’. — Torkhede Copper-plate grant of the time of 
Govindaraja of Gujrat, Saka, 735, £/>, vol. HI, p. 57. 

3 Gadag Inscription of the Yadava Bhillama— §. E. 1113.— 
Ep, Ind.f vol III, pp, 27 iff. 

4 ^ ^^r;— Kamauli Plates of the 

kings of Kanaiij, V. S. ii7i’^233, Efi, lud., vol. I V, p. 97flF. 

5 — Tattaramudi Plates of Katayavema, 1333 
S. E,— £/>. Iftd., vol. IV, p. 325. 

6 -Kiulopali Plates of the time of Mahabliavagupta 

II— /jw/., vol, IV, p. 259. 
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the Bengal records of the Pala and Sena periods we meet with lines 
like **there are verses pertaining to religion in this connection/'* 
Nowhere is the Mahabhiirata or Vyasa referred to. 

Some of the records ascribe them indefinitely to the Puranas or 
to Vyasa who is believed to have been the author of the entire 
Puranic literature .3 In the Kamauli grant the verses are introduced 
thus : “In this context there are words of sages/’® 

But the real difficulty arises from the references made with res- 
pect to the source of these verses to definite works other than the 
Mahabharata. Thus the Baguda plates of Madhavavarman/ the 
Karnul plates of the third year of Vikramaditya I of the Western 
Calukyan dynasty* and the BannahaHi plates of the Kadamba king 
Krsnavarman (7th cent.A.D.),® all ascribe the verses to Manu. 

The Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman (8th cent.) curiously 
associate the verses with the name of Brahman.’ 

Our confusion is worse confounded by statements found in later 
Smrti works of the nibandha type. There we find references to several 
other works which are claimed as the source of particular imprecatory 
verses. 

Thus the verse etc. seems to have been attributed 

to the Kurmapurana in the Diina-candrika (p. 20) of Divakara, probably 
to Brhaspati in Danamayukha (Giijrat Printing Press ed, p, 176)/ 


a — 'Vanapalli IMatcsof Annavema, 1300 S.E. — 

Ep» Ind, vol. Ill, p. 63; Chicacol Plates of 

Devendravarman, Ep, Ind,, vol. III, p. 133; — Parlakimedi 

Plates of Vajrahasta, Ep, Ind„ vol. Ill, p, 22 \ ; Parlakimedi Plates of 
Indravarman, Ind, Afd.t vol. XVI, p. 134. 

3 Gaudalekhamala, p. I 3 ' 3 . 

4 yi^—Ep. Ind.t voi. Ill, p. 45. 

5 J. B. Br. R.A.S., vol. XVI, p. 237. 

6 Ep. Ifid.t vol. VI, p. 18 — i 

7 ^ *£/. Ind., vol. III, p. 146. 

8 As a matter of fact some of these imprecatory verses (though 
not this particular one) are found in the BrhaspatisamhitH (Variga- 
vasl Press ed.. 26-27, 28-29). They are also found In the Brlmpati- 
dkarmasastra as quoted by Milra Misra in his V\rainitrodaya (p, 192). 
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to the Visnud/iannoUara by Hemadri in Ins Danakhainda fp. 486)^ 
It is to be noted that though quotations from Krhaspati are given by- 
Hemadri in this connection, none of these verses are found to have 
been ascribed to him. 

The verse etc. is attributed to Brhaspati in the 

Brahmana-sarvasva of Halayudha (Hattala ed. p. 122), probably to 
the KHrmapurana in the Danacandrika (p. 20) of Divakara. The 
second half of tlie verse, however, is read thus in the latter work 

mint . 

The verse etc. is attributed to Visvamitra 

in the DanacandrikH (p. 20) of Divakara and Dammayukha of 
Nilakanjha (Gujrat Printing Press ed., p. 176), to Brhaspati in the 
Danakriya-kaumudl of Govindananda (Bib. Ind., p. 41), to the 
Mahabhafata by Hemadri in the Danakhawla (p. 490). In some 
altered form the same verse is ascribed in the last work (p. 486) 
to the Visnudharinotiara also. 

It is interesting to note that save and except one solitary instance 
e.g. that of Hemadri none of the Smrti works quoted above refers to 
the MaJiabharata as the source of these verses, tliough some of the 
earliest records expressly trace them to that work. 

It is clear then that there is no clue in the conflicting statements 
referred to above that may point to the real source of these verses. It 
will not be quite reasonable to suppose that all this confusion is due to 
the ignorance or carelessness of the authors concerned. It is true, 
records of a very early period refer to the Mahabharata as the source. 
But the verses cannot be traced in the MahabJuxrata as we have them 
now. This led Mr, Batakrishna Ghosh to conclude that the original 
source of these verses “without doubt was a recension of the Maha- 
bharata now lost to us” (IHQ., Ill, p. 432), 

The Itihasasamuccaya^ which seems to have been composed of 
verses taken from the Mahabharata, as we learn from the work itself 
( 1 , 27-8), has got some of these verses (cf. XIX, 38, 39, 44, 52). 
This, of course, goes to lend support to the conclusions of Mr. Ghosh. 
The reference to Manu as the source of the verses (though they are 
not found in its modern recension) in not very late records is suppos- 
ed to be due to the fact that there were verses common both to Manu 


I Published from the Lakshmivenkateswar Press, Kalyan, Bom- 
bay. A Ms. of the work in Newari characters dated 945 A.D, is in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society, 
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and the Mahabharata and that according to B abler about one tenth of 
the verses of Manu are taken from the Mahabharata,^ 

But in this connection the theory of Biihler expressed elsewhere 
deserves careful consideration. According to him the verses that 
are common to the Mahabharata and Manu are supposed to have 
been borrowed by both from a floating stock of proverbial sayings.* 

As a matter of fact there seems to have been prevalent from a 
very early period a large stock of popular and unwritten didactic 
verses drawn upon by various authors at different times, Thus one 
and the same verse is sometimes found to occur in more than one 
Purana, Tantra, Dharinasamhita, etc. 

The Mahabharata actually testifies to the existence of such verses 
and quotes them occasionally.® 

In later Smrti-nibandha works some of the verses of unknown 
authorship quoted from memory* and handed down by tradition 
also seem to belong to this class. 

And it is just possible that these imprecatory verses of copper- 
plates are also of this nature. They were incorporated by different 
authors in their works and latcr-day people mistook them for the 
composition of those in whose woiks they were met with by them. 

The silence of records, some of which go back to the Gupta period, 
as regards the definite source of tlicse verses and the reference made 
to them in very general terms like “it has been said" etc, may also 
be taken to point to the same conclusion. 

ClJINTAIlARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


1 Corp. Insc, Ind.^ vol. III, p. 19, ; Ind Ant., vol, XIV, p. 324. 

2 Laws of Manu, Biihler, SBE., vol. XXV, Introduction, p. xc, 

3 ^mm^^Vanaparvan, 29. 35 ; 

198, 13-15. 

4 ff?T I 



A Note on KTicakavadha 

A reply 

There seems to have been a sort of miMinderstanding between 
myself and Dr, S. K. De, with regard to a review of his edition 
of the Klcakavadha, And as a result he has contributed his Note on 
the Klcakavadha to the IHQ., (vol, VI, p. 377 f.). In the following 
lines I try to clear up the misunderstanding. 

It is occasionally difficult to distinguish between marginal correc- 
tions, emendations and notes (known traditionally among the Pandits 
of Bengal as bodhas) in old Mss. Dr. De has made an attempt to diffe- 
rentiate the corrections from the notes (for which he uses the abbrevia- 
tion MG A.) But my contention is that this sort of differentiation is 
not possible in every case. What Dr. De takes as corrections may 
not unlikely be, in cases, nothing but the reaclcr*s emendations of 
additions or simple explanatory words. And what I meant to say 
in my review is that there is in some cases at least a legitimate ground 
for doubt. Let us, for instance, take into consideration the word 
kulakam (p. 2, 1. 15) which is stated (in f.n. 3) to be an addition on 
the upper margin of the Ms, Now, without the corroborative evidence 
from any other Ms, it cannot be definitely determi/ied as to whether 
it really formed a part of the commentary or it was supplied by 
tlie reader or even the cop)'ist on the authority of the arch-type 
followed by him. And strict accuracy would demand the placing 
of such words within brackets with a view to draw the attention 
of scholars to their doubtful character. 

As regards Dr. De's request for supplying detailed information 
of the Ms. of a commentary of the Klcakavadha in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, I should add that there are two Mss. of the work in the 
Government collection deposited with the Society. Of these one is a 
Ms. of the text and the other a Ms. of a commentary on it by one 
Laksmldhara Bhattacarya. Both tlic Mss. are in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, But both of them arc dated. The date of the copying of the 
text is 1596 of ^aka Era and that of the commentary 1536 S. E. 
This manuscript of the text was described by R. L, Mitra in his 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (No. 615), 


Chintaiiaran Chakravarti 



The Sixth Altlndia Oriental Conference 

The Sixth AJl-India Oriental Conference had its sessions at 
Patna on the 17th, i8th, 19th and 20th December last. No better 
place than Patna could have been chosen for such an august re-union 
as that of the Orientalists from different parts of India. It is to be 
wondered why this Conference was not called earlier at Patna, a 
city hallowed by the oldest memories of the ancient history of I ndia. 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal who has been one of the foremost scholars in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of research at Patna was mainly instrumental in 
inviting this Conference there. The Bihar Government and the Patna 
public offered their ready co-operation and as a result the Conference 
was a complete success. For this success thanks are particularly due 
to Mr. Jayaswal, the President and Dr. Hari Chand, the Honorary 
Secretary, of the Reception Committee. Some prominent men of Patna 
like Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, Mr. Jayaswal, Principal D. N. 
Sen were at home to the delegates and members of the Conference. 
The delegates visited the Museum, the splendid art collection of 
Mr. Manuk, the Khudabuksh Oriental Library and the ancient sites 
of Kumhrar, Rajgir and Nalanda, 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, who has been long known to scholars both 
in India and abroad through his valuable contributions both in 
elhnolgy and epigraphy, presided over the Conference, In his address 
he made a survey of the work that had been done in the field of 
Orientalism in India in recent years. The review, though incomplete 
in some respects, places before us in a nutshell the large amount of 
work that has been done in India lately and draws our notice to the 
activities, either of individual scholars or of corporate bodies, in 
different branches of historical study. Everybody will agree with 
him when he says in concluding his speech that “in matters of research 
work no such thing as a final decision of every disputable point exists. 
Each fresh attempt that pron.ises to bring us a step nearer the truth 
therefore deserves encouragement. The present day scholars have 
imbibed this spirit, and it is their continuous activity which renders 
historical works, specially on ancient India, obsolete very rapidly, as 
some new find upsets the old theory.'' 

The meetings of the different sections of the Conference, History, 
and Archaeology, Arabic and Persian, Vedic Sanskrit, Classical Sans- 
krit, Fine Arts, Philosophy, Philology, and Anthropology Mytho- 
logy and Rcligioni were all well attended and animated by lively dis- 
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cusslons. A new feature of the Conference was that meetings of four 
additional sections, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali and Oriya, so long neglected, 
were also held. 

Another new feature of the Conference was that foreign bodies 
like the Universities of Cambridge, Paris, Bonn, and the Philological 
Societies of London and Paris and the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland offered their co-operation by sending their 
delegates. 

The members of the Samsif/a Sahitya Paris^ady an institution 
established in Calcutta with a view to advance the cause of Sanskrit 
learning and culture, were invited to stage the Mudraraksasa, No 
better drama could have been selected befitting the occasion. The 
dresses reminded one of the Maurya age as tliey were modelled after 
those found in the sculptural representation of the Maurya times. The 
drama was so well staged that all appreciated it. The Parifiad is to be 
specially congratulated on this success as it is the only one of its kind 
in India which has from time to time staged the Sanskrit dramas and 
thus tried to put life into things that are dead, 

B. 
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CHANDOGYAMAxNTRAimASYA : A PRE-SAYANA COM- 
MENTARY ON SELECT VEDIC MANTRAS by Giinavisnu, edited 
with Introduction, critical Notes, Indices and Appendices by Durga- 
mohan Illiattacharyya, m.a., Kfivya-Sankliya-Piiranatlitha with a Fore- 
word by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha, M.A., D.LITT. Sanis- 
krt Sahitya Parisad Series, no. ig, Calcutta, 1930. 

It is well-known that a Brahmin is bound every day to perform 
five great sacrifices (paiica mahayajria), one of which is the Brahma* 
yajfxa^ This ‘sacrifice* is nothing else than svud/iyaya or recita- 
tion of Vedic formulae. This recitation is a very difficult affair and 
taxes every energy of a Brahmin to the end of liis life. The recita- 
tion should be accurate, the intonation correct, the stresses given on 
proper words, and so on. In reciting, the head should not shake, 
the tone should not be sing-song, and the recitation should not be done 
from a manuscript. Tiie transmission of Vedic recitation, to be 
effective, should always be oral. Ancient manuscript of Vedic Sam* 
hitas and Brahmanas are non est. If we have to believe Alberuni 
who wrote in 1030 A.D., the first Vedic manuscripts were copied in 
Kashmir about one hundred years before his time. The transmission 
was oral up to 930 a.d. Even then the teaching was always oral, not 
from manuscripts. In the Vedic Pathasfilas of Benares the system 
of oral transmission is still continued. 

In ancient times, when Vedic was t!ie spoken language, nobody 
cared for the interpretation of the Vedic Mantras as their 
meaning was known to all. Later on, as the language gradually 
became obsolescent and then obsolete, the j/.v Angas with their 
extensive literature did the work of commentaries and imparted the 
meaning of the Vedic mantras to Brahmins. But in course of time 
this literature with commentaries, sub-commentaries and commentaries 
on the third or fourth remove became so extensive that it was impossi- 
ble to gather with their help the meanings of the Vedic Mantras, and 
the following formula of criticism was enforced at that time, say in 
the yth or the 8th century of the Christian era , — sthanur ayam bhara* 
Mrah kilabhud adhitya veJam na vijatiati yo 'rtham^ that if one reads 
the Veda without knowir.g its meaning, one is simply a stump to bear 
burden. This formula of criticism was the watch-wordi I believe, of 
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Kumarila’s reformation of Vedic studies. Just about this time, when 
Kumarila was still living and continued to be a moving force, five 
Brahmins came from Kanyakubja and settled on both sides of the 
Ganges and became the progenitors of the Radhiya and Varendra 
Brahmins of Bengal. 

Some of these Brahmins never cared to recite the whole of a Samhita 
or Brahinana. They recited only a portion of the Kauthuma ^akha 
literature of the Sama-veda, and used to describe themselves as Savta* 
VBd(i'’Kiiuthuin(iHiihh'(i ikndBsudhyiiyt 71 5 instead of Samaveda- 
dhyayins. The portion of the Veda studied by them might be a 
chapter or two of a Vedic work belonging to the Kauthuma recension 
of the Sama-veda or a selection made from different works pertaining 
to that recension. Sama-veda used to be chanted. Chanting was the 
function of the Udgatr priests, but when tlm Sama-vedins constituted 
themselves into a distinct class of Brahmins, tliey were obliged to have 
a collection of the Mantras to be used in tlieir domestic ceremonies. 
The earliest of these collections is to be found in the Mantra- 
brahmana of the Sama-veda, i.c,, the flr^t two chapters of the Chmdog\^a* 
brahmanat the last six constituting the Chandogya Upa?ii9ad. In differ- 
ent countries and at different times Samavedins seem to have made 
for their domestic ceremonies different selections of Vedic Mantras ; 
one of these collections has been commentevl upon by Gunavisnu. 

Gunavisnui however, was lun the fust to comment upon such 
selections, Nfirayana, the author of the C/iundogyapanMa or Karma- 
pradlpa, and Bhavadeva, the great Bengali writer on rituals and 
Smrti, seem to have preceded Gunavisnu in this line thoiigli tlicy had 
not interpreted in a regular way ; but the Pandita who first started this 
idea of partially interpreting the Vedas was Nugadacfirya. llalfiyiidha 
in his BrUhynanasarvasva names him and gives him the credit of 
being the first interpreter of Vedic selections, lie seems to have 
followed the example of Nugada. We know soinetliing^ about 
Narayanai whose grandfatlier accepted MahaJana in the Sraddha 
ceremony of Jayapiila, the brother of Dharinapala, and was regarded 
as patita. We know something about Hh.ivadeva, who was one 
of the ministers of I Inrivarmadeva, who in ihe early eleventh century 
conquered the whole of the coast country from Puri to Chittagong. 
But of Nugada we know only the name. Yet, wc arc sure that Guna- 
visnu and Halayiulha ami similar other commentators drew their 
inspirations from him, llalayudha for Yajur Mantras and Gunavisnu 
for Sama Mantras. 
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According to the editor, Durgamohan Uhattacharyya, GuQavi^QU 
and HaLlyiidha were contemporaries. That was my idea too. The 
editor says that Gunavisnn was a younger contemporary of Aniruddha, 
the guru of Vallalasena and the author of the Haralata and 
Pitrdayita^ and that he was an elder contemporary of Halayudha, the 
Chief Justice of Laksmanasena, In spite of the absence of more 
cogent proofs, I think it is better to accept the editor's arguments. 
One thing is sure, as has been shown in the Introduction,— Gunavismrs 
commentary has been exploited upon by Sayana in the middle of 
the r4th century and by others later on. 

Gunavisnu has within the last seven hundred years established 
his undoubted authority over Bengal and Mithila. His Bhusya is exten- 
sively used in these two countries, and it has all the excellences of 
a commentary — clear, concise, expressive and lucid. Because Guga- 
vi§nu comments a selection of Mantras for the Samavedin Brah- 
mins, one should not think that he explains only Sfiina chants or tlieir 
Yani rks. He commented upon ail the Mantras used by the Sama- 
vedins in their domestic ceremonies^ they may be rks, yajus,or samans. 
Samans cannot be commented U[)on, because they are chants and 
full oi stob/ia words. So, in cominentii g upon Samans, the commenta- 
tor has only to comment upon the yo;// iks. There are not much 
of chanting in domestic ceremonies, but if a saman is to be 
chanted, the Bengali Brahmins, instead of chanting, re[)eat the Mantra 
thrice 5 that is taken to be equivalent to chanting. Unfortunately, 
we do not find any autliority for it in the CMndogyaviantra 
bkasya. 

The work is divided into eight Khandas, or sections. The first 
and second sections explain the Mantras to be used in Kumn^^ika and 
Udlcyakarman respectively, the rites necessary for all hou.^ichold 
ceremonies requiring presence of the holy Fire, The third section 
deals with Mantras meant for the marriage ceremony, wliile the 
fourth is concerned mainly with other sacraments performed before 
and after conception as well as child-birth up to the rite for commenc- 
ing the Vedic study {u[)anayana). Comments o!i the Mantras to be 
recited in connection with ritual for the fulfilment of particular 
desires (kamyakannan) and at the house-warming ceremony are 
also found in tliis section. The fifth section deals with the Mantras 
for the performance of sandhya or daily prayers, while the sixth treats 
of ablution and recitation of Vedic texts (BrahmayajM), 

The seventh comments on the Puru^asukta and some other Mantras 
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used for the worship of a deity and the eiglith on those for V aihvadeva* 
karman^ cremation, Sraddha etc. 

The editor has adduced evidences to prove that Giinavisnu was 
born in Bengal. As Radhiya Brahmins extensively use his commen- 
tary, he seems to be one of them. Vidyavilcaspati in an authorita- 
tive work calls him Radhiya, Commentaries on select portions of 
the Veda are written for the benefit of the Rfidhlya and Varendra 
Brahmins, and not for PiiScLittyas or Utkalas, These facts make 
a strong case for Gunavisnu’s being a Radlnya Bralmiin ; and these 
Brahmins are, if not universally, ninety per cent. Sfimavcdins. 

The editor has dealt in his Introduction with various topics rela- 
ting to the work and the author, e, g., the sources of the Mantras 
commented upon by Giinavisnu, the relation of the Ch^niogyamantra- 
bha-^ya with the Manlrabrahmana and the GobliilagrhyasTUra, the 
birth place of Gunavisnii, his date, his works, the nature of his commen- 
tary and so oti. The editor’s work has been tione with great care, 
accuracy and thought. The Samavedins will certainly be thankful to 
Durgamuhan Bhattacharyya for his numerous appendices and indices. 
But alas ! the number of people, to u?e such a carefully prepared book, 
is becoming beautifully less and less every year. Diirgamohan is a 
scholar and he has done a scholar’s work ; and this is just the time 
when scholarly works sliould preserve our ancient ritualistic works. 
The editor has done his work well, and therefore deserves thanks 
from every one who has any pretence of scholarship. 

IIaraprvsad Siiastri 


BA.LA.DITYA : A HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF ANCIENT 
INDIA by A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, M.A. (Oxon.). I.C.S. Fully 
Illustrated, Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. 
402 pp. 

The Baladitya is, as the sub-title of the book indicates, a historical 
romance of ancient India. It treats of a period, which saw the tempo- 
rary overshadowing of the mighty empire of the Imperial Guptas by 
the Huiias, the consequent demoralisation of the people, and the final 
overthrow of the Iliina tyrant Wiliiragula by YaSodliarman. The 
main interest of the story centres round Baladitya, king of Magadha, 
who is represented as a brave, gallant and chivalrous prince, and his 
queen Sarasvati. Full of strifes and turmoils as the time must have 
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been, the presentation of the narrative in a series of thrilling and 
romantic episodes and adventures into which are woven in an original 
way the life and manners of contemporary India is, on the whole, 
faithful and satisfactory. 

But as the author's narrative has a definite historical background 
with definite historical personalities, we would naturally expect him to 
be cautious about general historical sequences while presenting his 
heroes. This review is mainly concerned with the historical aspect 
of the subject, and we feel that the book has suffered from some mis- 
statements of historical facts. Some of these are as follows : 

1 The Gupta Empire was not, as the narrative suggests, completely 
overthrown by any onslaught of the H anas, it was only temporarily 
overshadowed by the Hiinas. 

2 Brdaditya has been represenUd to be identical with Narasiinha* 
gupta Baliiditya. liut, Baladitya, the Gupta contemporary of Mihira- 
gula, the Huna, and Yasodharman, king of Malwa, was not identical 
with Narasimhagupta Bfdaditya. Tlie latter was the son of Puragupta, 
while the former of Tathagatagupta. 

3 Yasodharman is said to be the king of Malwa and Maha- 
koSala, but his sovereignty over M.diakosala is doubtful. 

4 Mahendravarman, king of Vengi, and Vyaghraraja, king of 
Mahakantara, have both been brought in to figure as contemporaries 
of Baladitya. This is a mistateinent. They were contemporaries of 
Samudragupta who flourished a century and a half earlier, 

5 Pulakesin, king of the Calukyas, is mentioned as another 
contemporary. In fact, he appeared three quarters of a century later. 

6 Famous names in history have an atmosphere about them 
peculiar to the age and country in which they flourished. Such names 
as Castana and Nahapana and Kadpheises, originally borne by 
the famous t^aka and Kusana kings, and Daiylin (who flourished at 
least two to five centuries earlier) sliould liave been left out. 

7 Toraman’s three queens are named as Tusharpa, Hujespa and 
Vajhespa. We are not sure if Huna kings could have Scythian wives 
in the period spoken of. 

8 The illustrations are sometimes urihistorical in character. To 

mention only one on the dust cover (also reproduced on p. 23). 
The scene of the narrative is laid at Ujjain, the Gupta capital. A 
brahmin is taking his bath in a tank, but a is pictured in 

the background. Gopuram, it need hardly be mentioned, is a form 
of architecture peculiar to South India, and even the origin of the 
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style cannot in any way be traced earlier than the 8th or 9th 
century a.d. 

In spite of these and similar small defects, we welcome this 
attempt at a historical romance. The story has been lucidly told 
and conveys a correct impression of what the life of the period 
was like, which is the main justification of the book, 

Nmiar Ranjan Roy 


ANNUAL RErORT OF THE VARENURA RESEARCH 
SOCIETY, 1928-29, Rajshahi, April, 1929 ; 1929-30, Rajshahi, 
July, 1930* 

The Varendra Research Society is sincerely to be congratulated on 
its ceaseless pursuit of historical and archxological studies and 
researches. In these two Annual Reports which deal with the 
work and administration of the Society and with new additions 
to the Society’s museum as well, there is enough to be convinced 
that the Society has not only justified its existence during the 
last two years under review, but has made a decent quota of 
contribution to historical and archreological study and research 
of this part of India. The new additions by the Society to 
the archaeological wealth of the province are of sufficient artistic 
and iconographic interest ; and the Society’s museum is gradually 
growing into a place of pilgrimage for all who arc interested in 
India’s past history and culture. 

Additions for the year 1928-29 consist of 8 stone sculptures, of 
which six are Brrdimanical. and two Buddhist, three bronze minia- 
tures, three terracotta, and fifteen coins of which ten are of gold, 
three of silver and two of copper. The most interesting stone sculpture 
is that of an image of Tara attended by Asokakanta and Marici, 
anotte ol .n imaso of l)l,r.-v.,ah.. Tha aaulpWm a« 
typical examples of the Eastern School ol Art 
i„ bold rellet, and may ronghly be said to belong to different pet.rfa 
tanging from the latte, half of the pth f >1'= 

Additions to the colmcabinet include two coins of the Gupta dynasty 

and two of the kings of Assam of the i8lh century A.D, 

Of the three appendices that follow the Report the ®ost ini^r- 
tant is the one of the Antiquities of Khari by Kalidas Datta. 

really an informative paper on the bistoric.\l and archaeo ogi po 
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tance of the tract popularly called the Sunderbans. He deals more 
particularly with Khadimandala or Khadivisaya (cf. Jayanagar grant, 
and Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena respectively) which was identical 
with the southern portion of the ancient Paun^ravardhanabhukti. 
Mr. Datta's paper proves conclusively that these low lying tracts 
are rich in archaeological treasures, and promise to be a fruitful 
field for archaeological research and exploration. They have already 
yielded a good number of bronzes and stone sculptures of sufficient 
artistic and archaeological interest ; Mr. Datta who has already 
done so much to draw atention in this direction deserves our 
special thanks. In the second appendix — a note on a new type of 
Visnu from Nortli-Bengal — Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar identifies an 
image from Kalandarpar, Bogra, with Visnu, The identification has 
lately been questioned by a member of the irociety, Mr. Kshitish 
Chandra Sarkar, who has advanced good grounds for its identification 
with a Bodhisattva image (vide. V. R. wSociety Monograph, No. 4, 
Rajshahi ; July, 193':). The third appendix is an interesting note on 
*The IMother and Child Images of BengaP by Niradbandhu Sanyal, 
curator of the Museum. 

The Report for I929'30 also shows that important additions 
were made to the Society in the section of stone-sciilptiires found at 
Khari (24 Parganas), Yogirbhavan (l^ogra), Duel Kalm and Manda 
(Rajsahi). One addition is of special iconograpliic interest. It is a 
representation of a three-headed and ten-armed god, riding a seven- 
horse chariot, and accompanied by the well known attendants of 
the Sun-god. It has correctly been identified as Martanda Bhairava. 
Another interesting addition is the bust of a goddess, three-headed 
and three-eyed with hair dressed high in the ascetic fashion, which 
has been identified as Usnlsa-Vijaya. 

Niiiak Ranjan Roy 


BHANJA DYNASTY OF MAYURBIIANJ AND THEIR 
ANCIENT CAPITAL KHICHING by Rai Ramaprasad Chanda 
Bahadur, b.a.. Superintendent, Arclueological section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Archaeological Department, Mayurbhanj, 1929. 24 Plates 
with 30 half-tone blocks, 44 pp. 

This short monograph is a collection of four extracts, three from 
the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for the 
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years 1922-23, 1923-24. 1924-25, and one from the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1927, — all from the pen 
of the famous scholar and archaeologist, Rai Rampaprasad Chanda 
Bahadur who is undoubtedly a pioneer in recent archaeological 
researches and explorations in Orissa. The archaeological sites 
discovered and finds made by him in different localities of Orissa 
are all too well-known by this time to require any notice here j 
we need only say that his discoveries have opened up a new chapter 
of Orissan Art and History hitherto almost unknown to us. And 
he has given to the world of Indian Archaeology and Art another 
monograph in which a scholarly study of the artistic and historical 
background of his important discoveries has been made. 

Khiching which is a corruption of Rhijinga or Khijinga kotta, 
the capital of the early Bhafija chiefs of ancient Mayurbhanj, though 
visited by Lt. Tickell and Mr. J. D. M. Beliar in 1840 and between 
1874 1876 respectively, was for all practical purposes a discovery 

of Rai Bahadur Chanda. Almost all the ancient monuments of 
Mayurbhafij are centred at Khiching and a cluster of temples and 
group of images, brought to light and discussed by a competent 
authority, have helped to add considerably to our knowledge of 
Orissan Art and culture. It is undoubtedly striking to know that 
though the style of decoration, particularly the scroll work with animal 
figures in the Khiching temples, is Orissan and is evidently the work 
of Oriya artists, the figure sculptures reveal a different artistic strain. 
And wc entirely agree with Rai Bahadur Chanda when he says 
that Tor designing figure sculptures, he must have employed an 
artist of genius probably brought up in the Gauclian (Bengal-Bihar) 
school, who, as a consequence of his contact with the Oriya artists 
and aided by fresh inscription from nature founded a new school 
of art at Khiching*. Attention may be drawn in this connection 
to a short paper on the art of South-Bengal in the columns of 
the Modern Review by the late lamented Rakhaldas Banerjea who 
In that paper upheld the theory of Rai Bahadur Chanda by pointing 
out some close affinities between the art of South-Bengal and Khiching. 

The monograph, though modest In size, will be indispensable to all 
students and scholars of Indian, more particularly Orissan, Art and 
Archaeology. There is quite a number of neatly executed plates. 

Nihar Raujan Roy 
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taittiriya-prAtiSAkhya with the bhA§ya op 

MAHI§EYA, edited by Mahopadhyaya V. Venkatarama Sarma 
Vidyabhu^ana. University of Madras, 1930. 

The commentary of Mahiseya has long been known to scholars 
by name as one of the commentaries mentioned in the Tribhasyaratna 
from which it appears that Vararuci and Mahiseya were the exponents 
of two different schools of commentators. The commentary is 
written in a clear and simple style and is not overburdened with 
abstruse discussions or lengthy quotations. Though the opinions 
of previous commentators have been referred to in several places, 
no one has been mentioned by name. Of grammars and grammarians, 
Panini has been mentioned three or four times and a varttika has 
been quoted once. Several stanzas from works on Sikaa have also 
been quoted. On the whole, the commentator does not throw much 
new light either on the correct exposition of the Pratisakhya or on 
the history of philological studies in India. 

The editor's task has, no doubt, been one of considerable difficulty 
inasmuch as he has had to depend on one single Ms. Still he might 
have produced a much better and much more correct edition, if he 
had only cared to do so. The foot-notes are generally extracts from 
the Tribhasyaratna or Vaidikabharana or both often without acknowledg- 
ment, explaining passages sufficiently clear. Really obscure points 
have been left severely alone, although in most cases a few lines 
from the Tribhasyaratna or the Vaidikabharana would have been 
invaluable to the reader. To take one or two examples. The bha^ya 
on V. 3 (tatra purvam purvani prathamam) is printed thus 

Tatra sainhitavidhane yad yat purvam tat tat prathamam sandhe- 
yain bhavati. Purvapadenottarain dvipadam sandadhyat. Tat samhi'* 
tantaram iipapadyate. Yatha bliaksehi (Saiu., 3, 2, 5), tvani veda 
(Sam., I-6-11), Ud u tyain jatavedasam (Sam., i, 4, 43) ity atra yathavi- 
krtau ut iti sthite vakaragamah ekadesasca, vidhiprakrtau savakafetvad 
anyonyapratisedhena naiva prapnuta iti vipratisedhe purvam karyam, 
yatha vaiyakarananam vipratisedhe param karyam. 

On ^'bhakgehi'^ there is the foot-note; bhaksa a ihi>bhak9a ihi 
(10-2, sutrena dirghah), bhaksa ihi>bhaksehi (10-4, sutrena ekarah). 

Now bhaksehi was sufficiently clear by itself and hardly needed 
what is practically an excerpt from the Tribh?i§yaratna without acknow- 
ledgment for its elucidation. On the other hand, ‘^tvam veda” and 
“ud u tyam jatavedasam” present almost insuperable difficulties and 
the editor makes no attempt to throw any light on these two cases. 
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The reading is also obviously corrupt but the editor does not indicate 
this with queries. Vikrti here appears to refer to jatapatha, vakSrS- 
gamah to ix. i6 and ekadefiah to x. 2. “Yathavikrtau ut iti sthite^* 
appears also to call for the emendation yatha vikrtau ut u u iti sthite 
and vidhiprakrtau for vidhi prakrtau. The editor, however, is discreetly 
silent on all these points and has no sug^restion to offer. 

In XVI, 13 the editor inserts the word “bhuyaln^' against all authori- 
ties and remarks in a foot-note that it is not found either in the 
various printed editions or in the commentary Vaidikabhusana 
which exists as yet only in Ms. It does not, however, occur to 
the editor that it is perfectly clear from Mahiseya’s commentary 
that bhuySn cannot have been his reading, for he does not mention 
it in his list nor does he give any example of it, Rhuyamso 'suras 
tava devfih, bhuyainsa iti kim ? annfido bhuyasam— this passage 
supports the generally accepted reading. It cannot be pleaded that 
the example of bhuyan has been omitted by the scribe through 
carelessness for the very simple reason that bhuyan in the list would 
make bhuyamsah absolutely superfluous. 

Under the same rule Mahiseya says ; Da^va vivisiva Susruva etesu 
fiakaraparesu f'sradisu caikapada usmaparah*' (15-4) iti anusvaragamah 
kasman na bhavati. Atha *‘sakaraparah*' iti sakaraparasyanuvrtteh. 
Hraslya vaslya tasthiva sa^rvfi ity etesu purvasminn anusvarasthane sa- 
karapare vakarapare 'py aniisv«1ragamo bhavati. Tesam anusvararahita- 
nfim ekasmin sutre nirdesat. Athavii atainsit kanlyan jyayan ity 
evaraadibhir akarair anusvarasthanaih sahacaryat purvasmin hrasve 
akare anusvaragamo na bhavati. 

On tesam etc, the editor has the foot-note : anena kanlyan itya- 
disv anusvarasahita eva patho yujyata iti jnayate. 

We fail to understand how the editor arrives at this deduction. 
The commentator raises the objection that in the text of the rule 
hraslya, vasTya etc. we should have an anusvara before the sibilant accord- 
ing to rule XV. 4, and replies that the fact that those have been read 
without any anusvara is sufficient to prevent tlie anusvara from coming 
in. From this the editor argues that kanlyan and other words which 
insert an anusvara should be read in the rule with the anusvara. 
The mistake of the editor is due to his failure to note that the rule 
mentions two very different classes of words — those in which (atamsit 
etc.) the nasal appears in the word itself as cited and those in which 
it is to be added before a following s. 

Instead of going out of his way to add an erroneous note of his 
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own the editor might have appended here several lines from the Vaidi- 
kabharana in which the author shows the weakness of the views of 
Mahiseya and others and offers an explanation of his own. 

On “ekavyaveto 'pi*' IV. 51 Mahiaeya's commentary has been printed 
thus : — 

Ekenapi padena vyavetah dve ity etasmat parah padanta Ikara 
ckaro va pragraho bhavati. Yatha “dve vava devasatre* (Sam., 
7.4.5). Evam arabhyamane alpaksarani sutratp bhavati. Is it not 
clear form the above that some words are missing before evam ara- 
bhyamane etc. ? 

On IV. 40 we find tu-sabdah adhastat pratisedhapraptam idanira 
nivartayati. Tii-sabdarambhan nitya§abdo prati§edhe nivartata ity 
etaj jfiapayati. 

It does not require much penetration to see that the second 
sentence is corrupt. Here also the editor is silent, though in a foot- 
note he very pertinently quotes from the Tribhaayaratna (this time 
with acknowledgment).. .......mahiseyapaksas tu vakgyate— purvasu- 

troktanisedhain nityasabclajnapitanuvrttini nivarayatiti. 

This quotation from the Tribhasyaratna appears to us to set up a 
strong presumption in favour of the emendation— nitya^abdah prati- 
sedho *nuvartata etc. 

VIII. 10 has been printed avrtparah instead of avrtparah. 

On VIII. II itiparo* pi the commentary as printed runs thus 
apTty anvadesah kriyate. Avrtpara asau visarjanTya itiparo 'pi repham 
apadyate, Yatha— Srutah firutarititi sriitah. 

In a foot-note the editor notes tliat for the second sentence the 
reading in the Ms. is — avrtparah asau visarjanlyah sanyaya iti paro’ pi 
bhavati tadapi rephatvam apadyale. We may suggest the slight emen- 
dation of sanyaya to san yada, though even then it must be admitted 
that the position of san would be very unfortunate. 

The example 6rutah etc. is misleading, conveying, as it does, the 
impression that a word even when not followed by avrt would cliange 
its visarga to r when followed by ili, A single sentence from the 
Vaidikabharana added as a foot-note would make the commentator's 
meaning clear : “avrsad iti firutaravrth svaha" ity atra “iti Srutal.i** 
ity asya kramasya jatodfiliaranam “ili firutas srutar itlti Srutah** iti. 

Under the rule ‘'sarvo nety eke*' XIV. 33 we find ; eke acaryah sar- 
vata eva svaritam na bhavatiti inanyante, Udatta udattam eva anu- 
datta anudattam eva, Dvai svasuryam eva te udatte nanudattejia (?). 
The last sentence has pu^szled the editor. The difficnltyi however, 
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seems to be almost entirely due to the wrong division of words. 
The correct reading evidently is : Dvaisvaryam eva te udattenanudi* 
ttena. (The verb, of course, is man3'ante). 

The editor is often very unkind to the visarga. It is difficult 
to understand what tlie visarga of anudattah in anudfittah anudattam 
has done to merit omission. The same may be said of avrtparah asau 
above. His treatment of the anusvara is no less cruel. It is well* 
known that an anusvara cannot tolerate a vowel following it, but 
the author setting at nought all rules of propriety has often forced 
the anusvara into the company of such vowels. 

VIII. 19 has been printed dvav udiittamoltarlyasya rephah where 
rephah is clearly a mistake for rephain. In the light of what Tri- 
bhafyaratna says about Mahiseya's reading da iniglu have been 
omitted from the body and relegated to a foot-note. 

On pp. lOO'ioi we read ; 

Atraha— padagrahane parapadagrahanena kiin prayojanarn ? Atro- 
cyate — anarse samvidhane 'grahanasya ca katliain nitya>n yakarotpattib 
syat naimittikasya ca nimittapekse ’pi. 

This gives no meaning, Nimittapekse ’pi should be emended into 
nimittapekseti. Sainvidhane should be explained as samhitavidhau. 
The editor might with advantage have added here in a foot-note the 
very rational explanation of this phenomenon offered by the author of 
the Vaidikabharana, 

On p. 63 we find the rule lakaro’ nuniisikain (following the rule 
laparau lakaram) commented on as follows by Mahiseya : 

Lakaro nakaraparo ’nunasikaip vikaram apadyate. On this the 
editor remarks : anusvarottama anunasikah (2-30) iti sutrenaiva 
nakarasyanunasikyam siddham. Tasmad atra laksanaya nakara ity asya 
tatsthano lakara ity arthah. 

It might have occurred to the editor that the word vikaram in 
Mahiseya’s Bhaaya which lie seeks to support with this absurd explana- 
tion (the credit for which is due to the author of the Tribhasya- 
ratna) is merely a scribal error for lakarain which the commentator 
supplies from the previous rule. Ths editor’s passion for quoting 
from the Tribhasyaratna without acknowledgment has led him astray. 
Even supposing for the sake of argument that vikaram is the right 
reading the situation is in no way improved, for vikara»n cannot mean 
anything other than lakarani here. 

In the first line of the same page jaya tvam should be jayatvam, 
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in the 17th line anunSsikam Spadyate should be anunnslkamSpadyate, 
and in the 20th line 2 should be 1, 

The word nivartayitva occurs again and again in the commentary 
without being followed by a query to draw attention to the question* 
able character of the form. 

On p. 23 we read : yathS ......audumbariin (Sam., 5*2-.y), tudabda 

ikaram vinivartayatiti. This is robbing Peter to pay Paul. We 

should read : audumbarlm iti vinivartayati. 

Like the Mysore Edition, the present work also contains an 
alphabetical list of the words occurring in the Pratisakhya. There is 
also an index of citations in the commentary, from the Taittirlya 
Samhita. A separate list of the proper names occurring in the 
body of the PratiSakhya as also an exhaustive index of the topics 
dealt with would have added greatly to the utility of the volume. The 
get up is all that could be desired and the price fixed (Rupees 
two only) is very moderate. 


KSHiris Chandra Ciiattbrji 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Acta Orientaliat vol. IX, pt. i. 

W, Caland, — A Rhythmic Law in Language. Dr. Caland shows 
that the rule of Sanskrit grammar that ‘'in a dvandva compound 
consisting of two words of an unequal number of syllables, the 
words of fewer syllables should precede*' was prevalent even at 
the time of the Brahmanas. By comparing the oldest Sanskrit 
with other languages belonging to or falling outside the Indo- 
European family, the writer comes to the conclusion that this 
rhythmic law once prevailed all over the world. 

. — On the Relative Chronology of Some Ritualistic Sutras. 
Some passages have been given here to prove that Apastamba and 
HiranyakeSin were acquainted with the Varahahrautasutra and 
the Manavakrautasutra. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. XII, pt. t 

R. SllAMASIlASTRI. — Forms of Government in Ancient India. Argu- 
meiKs have been put forward in this paper in support of the writer's 
opinion that during the early Vedic period the Indians lived 
under an elective monarchy regulated by an assembly of people 
called samitu and that during the period of the Upanisads they lived 
under Rajarsi rulers who were mostly guided by the Vanaprasthas. 
During the Agamic period the kings were servants of ^iva or 
Visnu in whose name they had to administer their States more or 
less under the guidance of the heads of the Saivaite or Vaisnavaite 
sects. Thus the ruler of the State in Ancient India had to move in 
every period under political, ethical and religious restraints. 

. — Economical Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. The ancient 
Indian economical principle that the accumulation of savings effect- 
ed by men arc not their own property has been explained in 
this article. The viewpoint is said to have been the outcome of 
the ethical teachings of the works like the Gita and the Bhagavata* 
pura'^fsa which enunciate that man should work selflessly with no 
d,esire for the result. 
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K. M. Shembavnekar,— W" a5 Kautsa a Sceptic} The writer has 
adduced evidences against the view that the well-known Nirukta 
passage attributed to Kautsa declaring the meaninglessness of the 
Vedic stanzas proves the growing obscurity of the Mantras through 
absence of traditional learning in Yaska’s time. The passage in 
the Nirukta f it is said, does not show any heterodoxy on the part 
of Kautsa, nor does it support the assertion of some scholars that 
there was a great gap of time between the I^is and the early 
interpreters of the Vedas. 

K, P. Jayaswal , — Historical Data in the Drama Kaumudlmahotsava. 
The Kaumudlmahotsava recently published in the Dakfinabharatl 
Sanskrit Series is based on the early life of king Kalyanavarman, 
whose marriage festival was the occasion for the first staging of 
the play. The drama describes how the king re-occupied the throne 
of Patalipiitra which was formerly conquered from his father 
Sundaravarman by Candasena. Mr. Jayaswal takes all these kings 
to be historical persons and identifies Candasena with Candragupta I 
of the Gupta dynasty. 

SiTANATH Pradhan . — Apotheosis in the Bgveda-^the JUhus, 

SatINDRA Kumar Mukherjl — Sankara on the Limits of Empirical 
Knowledge^ 

K. B, Y KlW^r-^Dharmakirtid Trilaksanahetu attacked by Pairakesari 
and defended by Santarakpta, Full quotations and references 
from works like the TattvarthaUokavartikalamkara^ Pramana- 
farlk^a^ Tattvasamgraha have been given here showing how the 
doctrine of Trilaksana as explained by Dharmakirti was refuted 
by Vidyananda Patrakesari and defended by Santaraksita. 

, — Santara/csitaf Kamalasl/a and Prabhacandra, An endevour 
has been made to prove that Patrake^ari, Santaraksita, Kamalasila 
and Prabhacandra were contemporary authors, the last being 
chronologically the latest. 

, — Saihkaracarya attacked by Vidyananda. 

B, DlVAllA.-^Sandrakot/os : What did the initial S in the name 
represent ? The writer argues that the ^ of Candragupta l)ad 
been turned by the Greeks into an S, not because the ^ was at 
the time pronounced as tsa^ but because of the fact that ^ in the 
name was sounded as denoto-palatal which sound is nearer to S 
than a pure palatal is. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma.— i4 Note on the Authorship of Sarva- 
siddhSniasarrigraha, The author of this note claims to have found a 
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reference in the Sarvasiddhantasariigraha to SaAkara’s Vidanior 
Ma§ya making the former a postlSahkarite work* 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studieti vol. VI, pt 1 

J. PRZYIiUSKY,— Lrt theorie des guna. Source of the theory of the three 
gunas to be sought outside India. The Persian triad (as narrated 
by Plutarch) comprises Horomazes (pure light), Areimanios (dark- 
ness) and Mitres (mediator between the two). Similarly the Indian 
te/as, rajas and tamas originally signified (a) the luminous and 
gloomy light, (b) the intermediate world where pure light and 
obscurity were mingled together, and (c) obscurity respectively. 
The modification of the original lndo> Iranian dualism by this 
tertiary cosmology is due to Semitic influence. The series, lumi- 
nous light, water, and nourishment of the Upanisads, are precisely 
the same as the great Assyrian triad Sin (Sky), Enlil (Earth) and 
Ea (Ocean). The Indian guna originally had the same sense as 
the Avestan gaona measuring ‘colour of the hair' or 'colour'. 
The conception of a divine creator of the universe which is 
unknown to the most ancient Veda religion must be traced 
outside the Indo-Iranian world and probably to the Semitic 
world. In the Babylonian cosmogonies Marduk (afterwards re- 
placed by Assur) played the capital role in the management of the 
universe.— U. N. G, 


Indian Antiquary, October, 1930 

S, N. PradiiaN. — The Site of the Rg-^edic Battle between Divodasa and 
Safftbara. The writer is of opinion that '‘the great Rg-vedic battle 
was fought near the ancient castle Uparkot of Junagacj, and then 
again about the ancient fort on the hill Girnar or Ujjayanta where 
^ambara probably retreated''. 

SaSHIBHUSHAN ChaUDHURI .— Nine Dv\pas of Bharatavarqa. 


Ibid., December, 1930 

J, Kichards.— Drift in South India. 
R* H ALDER.— and its Sieges. 

DECEMBER, 193 ^ 
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Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society* vol IV, pts. 3^4 

R. SUBBA ^kO.-^Correspondence between the Hon^ East India Com^ 
pany and Kandregula Family in the XVIII century. 

J, Ramayya Pantulu.— Stone-pillar Inscription of Rudra- 

deva (Rudramba), It is recorded in this inscription that in the 
Saka year 1183 Kakatiya king Ganapatideva gave away the 
village of Mandaram, and his daughter queen Rudramba the 
village of Velaiigapundi, to Ganapati's spiritual guru Visvesvara 
iSiva, and that the latter constituted the villages into an agralmra^ 
and established in that village a maiha^ a satralaya (a shelter for 
travellers) and other charitable institutions. 

Lakshminarayan Haridhan Jagadeb.— ^ Stone Inscription in the 
Campakesvara Temple at Diwilada, 

K, Esvara Dutt.— in Vijayanagar Polity 

This is an account of the divisions of the empire and the powers 
and responsibilities of its Viceroys, with the details of the land 
revenue administration, coinage, irrigation and commerce prevailing 
there. 

SaTYANARA.YAN RaJAGURU yik\lk%kXhr-Dharakota Copper-plate 
Grant of the Kara King Subhakaradeva of Orissa. 

L, P. PanDEYA SaRMA. — A Silver Coin of King Prasannaviatra. 

C, Narayana Rao, — A .Fragment of a Coppcr^plate Grant 0/ Sriran- 
gar ay a of Penngonda. 

K, VenkaTAPPAYYa ,— in Ancient India. 

K, RaghavachaRYALU . — Rayavacakamu and other Telugu Sources 
for Krsnaraya^s Reign. 

S. BhimaSaNKARA Rao . — Evolution op the Brahwartical Heirarchy 
in Ancient India. 

M, RamakrisHNa Kavi. — The Discovery of the Authors Vrtti on the 
Vakyapadlya, 


Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. Ill, no. 1 

H. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi.— 77/^ I/Sveri Ithcription op 
Nmbaraja. This inscription in the premises of the SiddheSvara 
temple at Haveri, Dliarwar District, opens with an invocation to 
iSambhu found in inscriptions of later Galukyas, **It makes a grant 
by one Nimbaraja^ son of Valikahbe and Madhava Bhat(Rr the 
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Governor of Banavasi 12,000 under Tiiblmnamalla of the CSlukyA^V 
*'fQr maintenance of musical and dancing establishment , \ 

Journal of Oriental Research} voL IV, pt. 2 

K. A. Nilkantha Sastri. — Grama, — An Examination of a neto 
Interpretation. The writer criticises the theories of Dr, Pran Nath' 
as expounded in his “Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient. 
India** and says that grama or any other synonymous term used 
in (old Hindu) records does not mean village, town or city, but' 
an estate, or a ‘survey village' or mauzo!*, 

T. R, ChintamaNI. — Lakf^anaratnTivali, An unknown Work of Sfimad 
Appayya Dlksita, The fragmentary copy of the work in the 
Sarasvatl Mahal Palace Library deals with the principles of 
Dramaturgy, 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. — Saka-Pallavas in Indian History, This 
instalment deals with the dynasty of Castana. 

V, R. Rama Chandra Diksuitau. — Ahokcfs Religion^ the Evidence of 
Archeology, The author doubts the Reliability of tlie evidences 
that make ASoka a Huddhist, He thinks that the untrustworthy 
accounts of Chinese travellers, Yuan Chwang and Fadiein, are 
responsible for such a conception. The stupas and the pillars, he 
says, did not originate with, but was anterior to, Buddhism and 
the animal capitals of the Asokan pillars more particularly iXDint 
to the symbols of a religion other than Buddhism, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1930 

E. H. Johnston. — Some SavMya and Yoga Conceptions of SvetUvatara 
Upani^ad, The paper shows that the Saukhj^a conceptions of this 
Upaniaad are more primitive in form than that of the Smkhya 
KarikUt though they agree with the Tattvasamasa, 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Societyt October, 1930 

K. RamavarmA Raj a,--- The Buddhist Stupa, A Comparative Study. 
It is suggested that the Buddhist Stupa **is an artificial reproduce* 
tion of a miniature heaven” and that the oldest Egyptian pyramids 
and the religious architecture of ancient Babylonia and Chaldea 
are also nothing else, The Indian civilisation meets here the 
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■ other dvilisations, “since the Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu Systems 
: Were the off-shoots from a common Indian stock." 


Lt*V. Ramaswami Iyer.— Petspectivcs* 

A, F, ThyagarajUs — Glossarial Affinities between Finnish and Dror 
vidian. 

Dhyan Chandra. — Hindus as Pioneers of the World Civilization. 
In this portion of the continued article it is endevoured to prove that 
(i) Aryans were the original inhabitants of the Punjab j (2) Aryans 
were thoroughly acquainted with oceans” and there was a ‘Marge sea 
to the north-west of Sapta Sindhu...”; (3) the Vedas are the most 
ancient books and India the most ancient land to be peopled by 
men, one of the important evidences being non-mention in the 
Vedas of the great deluge to be found in all other scriptures of 
the world ; and (4) ancient Hindus were a commercial and sea- 
going people going out for adventures, the result of which has 
been the establishment of kingdoms of liahylonia, Chaldea etc. 


Review of Philosophy and Religion» vol. I, no. 2 

Chronolog'ical Position of Vih^fa Advaita. The 
writer concludes that (r) Podhayana, the Vrttikara and Dravida, 
the Bhasyakara, whom Ramanuja quotes, arc not the Vrttikara 
and Dravidacarya whom Sankara refers to, and that (2) connection 
of Ramanujas with Bhagavata or Pahcatantras has not yet been 
established. 
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